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PREFACE 

T he aim of this book, as designed by the publishers, is to 
present, in convenient form, information which the ordinary 
reader, not only of the literatures of Greece and Rome, but also 
of that large proportion of modem European literature which 
teems with classical allusions, may find useful. It endeavours to 
do two tilings ; in the first place to bring together what he may 
wihh to know about the evolution of classical literature, the 
principal authors, and their chief works ; in the second place, 
to depict so ft^ch of the historical, political, social, and religious 
background as may help to make the classics understood. 
Accordingly, for the first of the above purposes, articles in 
alphabetical arrangement (1) explain the various elements of 
classical literature — epic, tragedy, comedy, meti'e, &c ; (2) give 
an account of the principal authors; and (3) describe the 
subjects or contents of their works, either under the name of 
the author, or, where more convenient, under the title of the 
work itself. Interesting points of connexion between the classics 
and medieval and modern English literature are noticed. In 
general the book confines itself to the classical period, but some 
authors of the decline, su' ’ . as Plutarch and Lucian, Jerome and 
Ausonius, are included, because of their exceptional interest or 
importance. 

In addition, to effect the sec md of the above purposes, 
articles are added : 

(1) on the principal phases of the history of Greece (more 
particularly Athena) and Rome, down to the end of the 
period of their classical literatures, and on their political 
institutions and economic conditions ; outstanding histori- 
cal characters, inseparable from literattire, such as Pericles 
and Pompey, are separately mentioned ; 

(2) on Greek and Roman religion and religious institutions, 
arid the principal schools of philosophy ; 

(3) on various aspects of the social conditions, under such 
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headings as Houses, Women {Position of), Slavery^, Educa- 
tion, Food, Clothing, and Games \ the art, industry, com- 
merce, and agriculture of the Greek and Roman periods 
are also noticed ; 

(4) on the more important myths and mythological charac- 
ters, as an essential element in Greek and Roman litera- 
ture : 

(5) on geographical names of importance in a literary 
connexion, as the birthplaces of authors, or as the scene of 
events frequently alluded to; something is said of the 
topography of Athens and Rome, and further geographical 
information is furnished by maps and i)ltiprf; 

(6) on the manner in which ancient books were written, and 
the texts transmitted and studied through the ages ; 

(7) on such things as Roman camps, roads, and aqueducts, 
ancient ships and chariot-races, horses and elephants in 
antiquity, and domestic pets. 

It should be remembered, nevertheless, that this work does 
not include articles on antiquities as such, but only those 
antiquities which concern the study of classical literature. 

The compiler of a book such as this is necessarily under a 
heavy debt to previous writers. It would be impossible, within 
the limits of a i)reface, to enumerate the woiks, whether editions 
of and commentaries on ancient authors, or treatises on various 
aspects of antiquity, which have been consulted in the course 
of its preparation. Of such works 1 may specially mention, 
rather as an illustrative sample than as giving any indication of 
the extent of my obligations, the works of Werner Jaeger on 
Aristotle, of Prof. Gilbert Mun’ay on Aristophanes, of C. M. 
Bowra on Homer, of Sir J. C. Sandys on E])igraphy and on the 
History of Scholarship, of A. W. Ihckard -Cambridge on the 
evolution of the Gfeek drama, of P. G. Kenyon and F. W. Hall 
on ancient books, of W. W. Tam on Hellenistic Civilization, of 
R. C. Jebb on the Attic Orators, and of R. G. Collingwood 
o!rfi^.onran Britain. Apart from this general acknowledgement 
of my indebtedness, I must confine myself to naming a few 
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works from which I have more especially and more frequently 
sought guidance, viz. : in the matter of Greek Literature, the 
histories of the subject by A. and M. Croiset, Prof. Gilbert 
Murray, and Prof. Rose ; Latin Literature, the works of J. W. 
Mackail, R. Pichon, J. Wight Duff, and Prof, Rose; Greek 
mythology and religion, Prof. Rose's ‘Handbook of Greek 
Mythology’ and M. P. Nilsson’s ‘History of Greek Religion*; 
Roman religion, the works of W. Warde Fowler and Cyril Bailey 
and Sir J. G. Frazer’s commentary on Ovid’s ‘Fasti’; Greek 
Ufid Roman History, the works of G. Glotz, M. Cary, J. B. Bury, 
M. Rostovtzeff , G. Ferrero, and the Cambridge Ancient History. 
On antiquitife.^in general I have obtained much assistance from 
the Cambridge Companions to Greek and Latin Studies, from 
the dictionaries of Daremberg and Saglio and of Seyffert 
(Sandys and Nettleship), and from Stuart Jones’s ‘Companion 
to Roman llistory’; on points of biography from Lubker’s 
‘Reallexikou’ ; and on certain matters from the ‘Real-Encyclo- 
padie’ of Pauly- Wissowa. 

I must also ackno\v lodge the helpful suggestions which I have 
received from several people who were concerned with this book 
in its various stages: from Dr. Cyril Bailey; Mr. J. B. Poynton 
of Winchester ('^ollege ; Mr. W. H. Walsh of Merton College, 
Oxford; Mr. A, H. M. Joiies of All Souls College, Oxford; Mr. 
H. A, Murray of King’s College, Aberdeen ; Mr. J. M. Wyllie ; 
Mr. S. H. Steadman; and Miss C. M. M. Leask of Aberdeen; 
also from the staff of the Clarendon Press. Such value as the 
book may have is largely due to them. H.P,H. 
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1. Greek and Roman Houses. 

2. Roman Villas and Roman Camp. 

3. Greek Armour. 

4. Roman Armour. 

g. Greek and Roman Theatres. 

6. Gr&fc and Roman Temples. 

MAPS 

7. Asia Minor and the East: Routes of Xerxes, Cyrus, 

Alexander, and the March of the Ten Thousand. 

5. Greece and Asia Minor. 

9. Roman Emj)ire. 

10. Italy, 

11. Gaul. 

12. Roman Britain. 

13 (a). Athens, {b). Pimeus. 

14 (a). Rome under the Repubh'c. 

(5). Centre of Rome under the Early Empire. 




GENERAL ARTICLES 


The following selected list indicates the headings under which 
informalion on general subjects can be found. 


A(lTninistraiior),rul>lic {Athens^ § 9 ; /iome, 

§ V2). 

Aprinilturc. 

AlpLabct. 

AniifdiioN. 

Arcbitecturo, Oroc'k (for Homan Archi- 
tecture, Bce Art). 

Army. 

Art, Homan (for (lr(M‘k Art boo Archiicjr- 
1un\ Sculpture, Toreutic Art). 

Aumiry and Ai^piccH. 

AuKUHtau Age. 

Hatha. 

Hirlhplncca of Greek and Itoraan 
niith(»rB. 

Hooks, Ancient. 

IhiriHl and (’reindfion. 

H\zautino Age Greek IdtiTuturc. 

C^uk Ildar. 

(’astra. 

( tiariot races. 

C’iceroniau Ago. 

( 'laasic. 

Clothing and Toilet. 

\ Colonization. 

( 'omedy. 

Com Supply. 

Dancing. 

Diclioiiaricp. 

1 )idactic poetry. 

Divination. 

I )ogH. 

Kconoinic ConiUtioiis {Athens, § 10; 

Rome, § 13). 

Editions of (Vdleotioiis of tia* ('lasHCh, 
Iklueat ion. 

Elegy. 

Eief>hauts. 

Epic. 

Epigraphy . 

Epitaphs. 

Eesiivals. 

Finances {Athens, § 11; Rf>rne, § 14). 

Food and V\ me. 

Gaines. 

Gladiators. 

CllflSH. 

Guilda, 

Hellenistic Age. 

^listorians. Ancient, and Modern, 
lloiriorio Ago. 


Horses. 

Houses and Furniture. 

Hunting. 

.rudJciul Proeedure. 

Law, Homan. 

Libraries. 

Ijiidi. 

LvTir* l^octry. 

Magic. 

Maps. 

Metre. 

Migrations and Dialects, Greci*. 

Miic'S. 

Money and (*oiiiH. 

Moilhl Pl'h. 

Mnst'mns. 

Music. 

Masteries. 

Mythology. 

Names. 

Novel. 

Omens. 

Oracles. 

Oratory . 

O-ilraea. 

J'aintiiig, Greek (R'r Roman Painting boo 
Art). 

Papyri, PiseoviTies of, 

PliiJosophy. 

I'ottery, 

Priests. 

IVo.se. 

Provinces, Homan. 

Ueligiou. 

Hoads. 

Honinn Age of Greek Liteiature. 

Saorifii'C. 

Sat.ire. 

Sntyric Drama. 

Sculpture, Grei'k (for Homan Setilpturo 
see Art). 

Ship.s. 

Slav cry. 
ft ‘oi pies. 

and Studies. 

Theatre. 

Tragedy. 

Vase-painting. 

Weights and Measures. 

Women. J Position of. 


A date chart orGrook and Latin authors and of ©vents eontompSrar^ with 
them is given on pages 465-62. 




PRELIMINAKY NOTE 

HEAD-WOBDS 

Proper names are entered as head-words in the form in which they 
are most familiar to ordinary readers, e.g. A'jax, A'ristotle, 
Menela'us, Phi'dias, Te'rence. The Greek v appears as i/, k as c, 
and final -09 as -us where these are the more fe miliar forms. The 
''orrect transliteration of Greek names and the full Latin names are 
added in brackets where required: e.g. A'jax (Aids), A'ristotle 
{AristaUl(s)y Menela'us (Meneldos)^ Pld'dias (Phcidids)y Te'rence 
{Publius Ti n A fer ) . (Leas familiar names, not head- words , such 
as Asopiehos, Pherenikos, are given in transliterated form.) 

Latin proper names appear under the person’s nompn unless he is 
g('nerally known by his cognomen y e.g. Cieero appears under that 
name, not under ‘Tullius In a few eases the names are given imder 
the praenoyneUy e.g. Appins Claudius, where this is the customary 
designation. 


QUANTITIES AND PRONUNCIATION 

The ordinary English pronunciation of names is shown, by stress 
and quantity marks, in head- words only (i.e. in the words printed in 
heavy black type at the beginning of each article). Where the 
quantities in the English pronunciation differ from tliose in Greek or 
Latin, the name is repeated in brackets with the Greek or Latin 
quantities. The quantities shown iii all names and common nouns 
other than hmd-words are their quantities as Greek or Latin words, 
and are not necessarily an indication of their accepted pronunciation 
in English. For instance 

(1) Gatu'llus, Glius VALr3RTrs, 

(2) Glau'dius {Tibhius Clmidius Nerd Ccrmdnicus), 

(3) a river in Pampliylia, 

where Gatu'llus and Clau'dius represent the ordinary English 
})ronunciation, while GaIus, Valerifs, IhblriuSy N&rd, GenndnicuSy 
Pamphylia, show the quantities of the Latin or Greek names. 

In general only the long vowels are marked, and vowels are to bo 
taken as short unless marked as long ; but 

(1) a syllable in which the vowel is long (or common) Ijy position. 
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under the ordinary rules of Greek and Latin prosody, as being 
followed by two consonants, is usually not marked; o,g. the first 
syllables in Thersites, Pctronius ; 

(2) the vowels of Latin case-endings which are long by the ordi- 
nary rules of Latin prosody, for instance -o, -a, 4s of the ablative, 
4, -orurriy -arum of the genitive, are not marked; e.g. De Amlcitia. 

(3) short vowels are occasionally marked with the short sign, 
e.g. for emphasis, as where a vowel w’hich is short in Greek or Latin 
is usually pronounced long in English; e.g. So'lon (tSoldri), Ti'tus 
{Titus), 

Where a vowel is common (sonu‘tiines short, sometimes lc»ng) other- 
wise than under (1) above, this is indicated by the^sign — ; e.g. 
Diana. Where, in a name f)f some import aiice, a (faantity is un- 
known or uncertain, the fact is stated. 

The groups of letters ak, ai, au, ei, eit, ott, are to be takim 
as diphthongs unless it is indicated that the letters are to be pro- 
nounced separately, e.g. Alphe'us, Anti'nons. 

Whore a name which appears as a head-word occurs also elsewhere 
in the course of an article, the quantities are not always again in- 
dicated there. For instance*, wIkto \Socratcs’ occurs in tlie artic'le 
on Plato, it is printed without indication of the ipiantitics. The great 
majority of tin* names of persons and places nieiitioncd in tin* course 
of articles arc given also as head -words, if onl> for pur])ose of eross- 
referenee; and this applies also to Gr(*ek and Latin eoinmon nouns 
such as rrclcsia, venatioms. Accordingly a r(*ad(T who desin‘s to know 
the quantities of the syllables (‘f such a name or noun should tirst 
look for it among the head-words. If it does not apyu'ar there and 
no quantities aie marked where it is found in an artiek*, it may bo 
inferred that its syllables arc short. 



ABBREVIATIONS 


ad fin.: ad finem, at or near tho end. 

b. : born. 

c. : century, 
cc.: centuries. 

c. : c^rca, about. 

cf. ■ confer, compare. 

d. : (bod. 

dr.: uau^^bter. 

rt soq.: (I and fulhming. 

jLi floruit, flouiished. 


I gen.: genitive. 

Gk.: Gioek 
L. or Lat. • Latin. 

I 111. married. 

O T • Old Testament. 

V • quod ndf, wliu li see. 
q([ V. * quai rtdt , both ^ lucb, or all 
wIjkIi, see. 

s( .. hcdiut, understand or supply. 


The ?ll)bre^ia,tpd miiie-j of authors and work'?, such as ‘Horn. II.*, 
‘ Virg. Aen,’, aftpearing in this hook aro for tlie most part sufficiently 
familiar to need no evplanation ; but tho following may be noted. 


Apoph. K<'g.: Afioplitbcgumta K(‘- 
gum. 

Ep.: Epistulao (Epistles). 

Epod.; Ejiodos. 

Nub.: Nubos (Clouds). 

Phaod.: Hliaeclo. 


Phaedr • Pliandrus.' 

Ibin.: KaritU (Frogs). 

Sep. ( . 111. S(‘pt(*m contra Thebi*a 
(S(\en against Thebes). 

Vosp.: Vispuo (Wasps). 
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Abbreviations dcnotingr certain editions 
of the C.’laHsics, etc. 

ALCi. Anlhologin Lyrira (Iracro. 

*ndt*. ColU'Hion ties ITn ivf rmitA tic France , 
pvbliec sous le patronage de l*JsstM\ 
GaiUavmr JiitdC, 

OAF. Comicorum Atiicorum Fragnicnta, 
CAU. Ca^thridge Ancient History. 

C* \ Com icorum < Irnccor um Fragnuirda. 
(’’IE. Corpus Insci^ditmurn Klrnsraram. 
(.TO. Corpus Inacripfionum (Jraccarutn. 
CIL. Corpus Inscriptionvm iMfinarum, 
CLA. Codices Latini Auiitjuiores. 

CJl. Qu. Classical Quaiicrly. 

( Jl. Rev. Classical Hcuunr. 

CPL. Corpus Foctarum Lutim rum. 

CRF. Comicorum Romanorum P'ragmciUa. 
FdV. Fragmrntc dcr Vorsokratikcr. 

FH ( J. Fragmcnla IJ isiorunrum Umccorum. 
IIJIII. liistorUorum liomanorum HeU- 
quiae. 

I(\ Inscriptioncs Uraccnc (Derlin, 187,'i- 
). 

IGA. Inscriptioncs Craecac Anttquissimac 
(Berlin, 1882). 

JUS. Journal of Hellenic SUulics, 

OCT. Oxford Classical 'I'exts, 

PLCt. PoHae Lurir< iJratc'. 

il 10. Pauly-Wi'^sowa, Rt al-Kncyclopadu . 

Rev. Aro. licrue ArcMologiquc. 

SE(L Supplement um Fpigraphiciim Grae^ 
cum. 

SVF. Stoicorum Vctcrutn Fraginenta, 
Tciibuer or ITJ’. Rihliotheca scriptorum 
Grace, et Lai. Teubnerinna. 

Thes. L.L. Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. 

Abde'ra (rd n (Jrock cil v on the 

coast of Thrace, founded in (.he 7(h c. and 
refonnded in the (ith l)y lonsaiis (of Tcos in 
Asia Minor), the birthplace of Protajforas 
and Democritus (qq.v.); ni’verthelesfl pro- 
verbial for the stupi.lity of its inhabitants. 

Absy'rtus iApsurtos), brotlier of Medea; 
see ArgonaxUs. 

AbyMos {Ahudo8\ see Colonization, § 2, 
•and Leander. 

Acad^'fnied. a nialo^o by C’icpio on the 
philosophical theories* of knowledge, com- 
posed In 45 B.O. In its first form the 
treatise eonsisted of two books, and the 
4339 


interlocutors wei-o L. Ijicinius Lucnllns 
(q.v.), Q. Lnlatms Catulus, an aristocratic 
leader (coriHid in 78 B.c.), Q. liortcnshis 
(q V.), niul Ciccro. The two books of this 
llrst edition wer^ calk'd ‘Catulus* and 
‘LiK'Ullns’ after the chief interlocutors. 
<Tccro then came l.«> the conclusion that 
these inleilocutor** could not agree, and 
as Varro had asked that a work should bo 
dedicated to him, Cicero altered his plan 
ami iledicatcd a new edition to him. 
Tic rearranged the work in four books, 
and made tire irilorlociKors Varro, Atticus, 
and Cicero. We have tlie first Tiook (i.c. 
the first (luiirtiT) of tiic second edition 
(-.ornctiines known as ‘Academica Pos- 
teriorn and the second book (i.c. the 
second lialf, ‘Luculliih*) of the first edition 
(srmietiuies known as * Acatlcniica Priora’). 
The scene of the conversations is laid at 
various villas on tire short's of the Gulf of 
Naples. The daU’ ol the conversations, in 
the first edition, was supposed to be before 
(»() H.c. ; in the second, near the time of 
eoinp<jbition. 

In Book T of tho second edition Varro 
I expounds the evolution of tho doctrines 
of tho Aeruleiny (q.v.), from the dog- 
matism of the old school to the scepticism 
of Anscsilus and (;arin‘adcs. In Book II 
of tlie first ediliiui LucuUns attacks the 
il" ition of the sceptics. Cicero defends 
th». sceptic view and Camcades’ doctrine 
of ^rrobttbilit^ . 

Acade^mus, see Acad i my. 

Academy (A kademeia), a grove of olive- 
trees near Aibf ns. adjoining tho CCphLsus, 
saerod to the hero Academus (soo Dios- 
curi), and crniaining a gymnasium (q.v.). 
It was in this grove that Plato and 'lis 
BU'-'^essops taught, and his school of philo- 
sop. was in consoquenoc known as the 
Acadouiy, 

the olive gr^ve of Academe, 

Plato's rotipomont, wlicrc tho Attic bird 
Trills her thick-warbPd notes the summer 

long. (Milton, P.R. Iv. 244 et soq.). 
Sulla cut down the trees during his siege 
of Athens, but tho> must h^e nown 
again, for Horace, who studied at Athens, 
refers to the ‘ woods of Academus * (Ep. n. 
ii. 45). I'lato was buried nea# the grove. 

B 



Acastus 


Achaean League 


His immediate suoceasora as leaders of 
the school were Speusippus, Xcnocratos, 
Polemo, and Crates, and the Academy 
under these leaders was known as the 
Old Academy. A brief acoomit of the 
general character of t he Platonic teaching 
will be found under PZato, § 3. Arcesilas of 
Pltang (c. 315 -‘2 10 who introduced 

the doctrines of Pyrrhoman scepticism 
(boo Sceptics) into the tc'aching of the 
school and engaged in controversy with 
the Stoics on the question of the cci'titude 
of knowledge, was the founder of what is 
known as tlie .Second or Middle Academy. 
This sceptical attitude was further de- 
veloped by Carncados (q.v.) In the 2nd 
o. B.c. Antiochus of Ascalon in the Ist 
c. B.c. effected a reconciliation with the 
Stoic sciiool and claimed to restore the 
Old Acadcniv. Sec also Neoplatonism. 

Aca'stus (jrlkasios), son of Polias (see 
Argonauts) and father of Laodameia (sec 
ProtesUaus), See also Peltus. 

Acca Lare'ntia or Laore'nti v, probably 
originally an Italian goddess of the earth 
to whom the seed was entrusted. She was 
worshipped at the Ldreni^ia on Dec. 23. 
In legend she was the wife of the herdsman 
Fauatulus and tiic nurse of Romulus and 
Remus. Fur a disi'iission of her possi hie con- 
nexion with the Lares (q.v.) see Frazer on 
Ov. Fast. lii. 55. 

Accents, Gueck, woio invented by Ari- 
stophanes of liyzantium (q v.K about the 
bes^nniug of the 2iid c. b.c., with a view 
to preserving the correct pronuucictlion, 
which in the Uellonistio Age was being 
corrupted by tho extension of ilit Or<*<'k 
language to many new countries. The 
accents indicated not stress but varia- 
tlous in tho pilch of the voice. The grave 
accent signified the ordinary toue, the 
acute a liso in the voice, the cirouraflex 
a rise followed by a fall. In tho period of 
papyrus rolls (ice Hooks) accents are as 
a rule only occasionally indicated. The 
use of them bo<‘ame generalized about 
the 3rd c. a.i>. The most important work 
on accentuation was that of llorodian 
(q.v.), H. W. Ohandler’.s Oreek ArrerUufi 
tion (2nd ed. 1881, Clarendon Press) is a 
standard treatise on this subject. 

A'ceius or A'-mrs. LCctus (170-^.80 
B.C.), a Latin poet, prob&blv of PlBaumin 
in Umbria, of a humble family. Ho was 
a younger contemporary of Pacuvius 
(q.v.), whom ho livaliod as a great 
Roman tragedian. Cicero records that he 
oon'^rsed with liim. Wo have the titles 
of some Is of his tragedies, which dealt 
with Greek themes such as Andromeda. 
Modoa, Phi’oototos. lie also wrote two 


praetextae (q.v.) (on Decius Mus and 
I Brutus the liberator) and works on 
I literature (' Dldascalica*, a short history 
i of Greek and Latin poetry, perhaps in 
verse and prose, thus anticipating tho 
*Monippoan Satires’ of Varro), agriculturo 
(in verse), and history (annals, of rather a 
mythological and theological (‘haracter, 
in verso). He was tho first great Latin 
grammarian of whom tradition tells. His 
tr.^godicB were marked by dignity of stylo 
and by tho faculty of depicting terror, 
pathos, and fortitude. He is perhaps tho 
first Latin i) 0 (*t to show some appreuiation 
of the beauty of nature. lIis *Atreus' 
contained the tyrant’s phiaso ‘Odcrint 
dum inctuant*, said by Suetonius to liayo 
been fi'equcntly in Caligula s mouth. 
Ace'stes, in tho 'Aoneid*, sea of tho 
Sicilian river-god Crimli’us and a Trojan 
woman (Fgesta or S-..goBta). lie ont.f*r- 
tains Aeneas and his comrades in Sicily. 

Achae'a, Achae'ans (Aehnia, ArhaitH). 
‘Aehaijans*, a(‘Cording to o view widely 
held by modern students, was tho naino 
by which the first Hellenic invaders of 
Greece were called (see Migrations and 
Dialects), and Arhaea was the naim* of 
two territor’ies in (ipoeceT Iho region where 
they first sett led in i ho north (the name was 
subsequently r(‘strIctod to tho mountriins 
of Phthlfi), and a strip along the southern 
shore of the Corinthian Gulf, which they 
oi'cnpiod Inter. Hut it is iiointed out that 
there is no evidence of any tr.sdilion 
that the Aehaeaiis were invaders, inid that 
Herodotus and I’ausanios speak ol lli(*m 
as autoehl hoDous. lloinor uses the terra 
in two .sciises: in a narrow^or senso of a 
people iuhabiting tho kingdom of Achilles 
near the Sperciieus in Thessaly, and in a 
wider senso of tho Greek army besiogiug 
Troy and of the Greeks gciicraUy, no 
doubt becaust* tho Achaeaus wore a 
l)n>minent tribe among thi'iii. 

The Aehacaris of the Peloponnese wore 
tho founders, probably in the 8th c. b.c., 
of tlie imjiortant group of eolonios at the 
southern extremity of Tt.alv (including 
Syboris and Croton) which formed tlie 
greater pait of what was known as Mag- 
na Graocia. Much lator, Peloponnesian 
Achaea becanie important in the history 
of the 3rd c. b.c. as tho eentro of tho 
Achaean League (q.v.). In a later age 
again Aehaia was the name given by 
the Homans to the province, eomp rising 
the greater part of Greece, formed by 
Augustus. • 

Achaean League, ,a leagnef of oltios of 
Achaea in the Peloponnese which had 
lietftclied themselves from tho rule ox 
Antigonus Gon&tas (see Macedonia, $3) 
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In 275 B.O. Its constitution is interesting 
because tne affaus of the League were 
administered by a Council 'omposod of 
dolegatlous from the ciUes m proportion 
to their population; each delegation was 
chosen by its i ity, but we do not know by 
vt hat method. It was the iiean st appi oaoh 
to representative govcmniont which we 
find In Greece The power and mflucnce 
of the League inci eased undei the leader- 
ship of Aratus of Si(\on, who fioni 2i6 
was for thirty jears the directoi of the 
League’s iioliov, and in cdtomatc years 
its gunotal (he wrote his *Memous*, now 
IrMity and there is a life of him b> Plutairh, 
iituluding a vivid desciiption of his caidaro 
of Goilnth). He made the League tlie 
loading powei m the Pelopomieso, with 
Corinth s# it** chief stronghold. On the 
mihtaiy side il|p League subsoiiuenth 
derived great strevrtli fiom the abiiit\ 
of Philopoemon (q v.), and was fiualh (m 
188) able to overcome Sparta herself lint 
its high -handed pohey bi ought it into 
oonfiicl with Homo. After (lie <lof<at of 
the Macedonians at Pydna (JOS), Itome, 
as a ineubure future sctuiitv, deported 
to Italv a thousand Aehaeana suspected 
of hostilitv to her e auso , among thc'se was 
Polybius (q.v.). In 14h, when the survnmg 
exiles (other than I ’oh bins) had let urnod 
to (:frc<w e , theie wa^ again tioulilc between 
the League and Sparta Jlotue intervened 
and imposed harsh terms on the League 
The League rebeJle d and de e hired war, but 
after a short stiiigglo was corriijhtelv de- 
feated by Mumraius m 1 10 and dissolved. 

Achaeme'nidae, the fust ro>al house 
of Porsia, HO nainod fioni th hiij 
Aehoemcnes (Ptis. HakJidmanib), foundei 
of the faimh. To this family belonged 
Cvnis, C am b JSCS, and Darius (see Ptrsian 
Wars), 

Acha'mians {Achamos), a » omeuy bv 
Aristophanes, piodiiccd at tho Lenaea m 
425 B.C., his first surviving play. 

The Athenians had for six ^oars been 
BuSonng the hoirors of the l^eloponnesian 
War, tho devastation of their torntorv, 
plague m the over* roweied edty, and shor- 
tage of food, but their spint was unbroken. 
Tho Achamians (inhabitants of an Attn 
dome lying N\\. of \thens near the foot 
of Mt. Paines), of whom tho chorus of 
this play is composed, had been among 
tho chief suffereis, for their te^mtory had 
been repeatedly ravaged. The comedy, 
wh^oh is a plea for peaoe as the only 
National sohiLion, was produced, not in 
the name of Anstopheijics, who w<is still a 
youth, byt in that of Cmlistratus, probably 
also a comio poet. It won the first pnze. 
In spite of the unpopularity of the theme. 


Dikalopolls, an Athenian farmer, sits 
awaiting the meeting of the Assembly, 
sighing for the good tlmos of peace. A 
Demigod appeals, sent by the gods to 
aiiango peace with Sparta, but unfortun- 
ately lacking the nocossaiy travelling- 
money. This Dikaiopolis provides, but 
tho tinaty with Sparta is to be a private 
one for himself alone. Tho Demigod 
presently bMngs the treaty, narrowly 
escaping from the chorus of infuriated 
Ac barmans. Dikaiopolis celebrates his 
peace with a pi oeessi on consisting of his 
daughter and seivants, and this leads 
to I dispute between Dikaiopolis and tho 
clioins on tho question of peace or war, 
m which Lamaehus (q.v.), tho typical 
general, takes part. Dikaiopolis is allowed 
to iniAe a spee'c h before being executed as 
a traitor; and to lender this more pathetic 
honows fiom Kuripides some of the stage 
piopei tics that make his tragedies so mov- 
ing. 4s a result tho e horus are won over 
to the Mew of Dikakipohs. After the 
paiabaais, m which the pr>et defends his 
pe*sitlou, there is o succession of amusing 
H* < noH illustiativo of the benefits of peace. 
A Megaiian (Athens had been trying to 
starve euit Alegara bv a blockade) comes 
to Dikaiopolis to buy food, otioring In 
exchange his little daughters disguised as 
pn in sac ks A Boeotian btiogs eels and 
otlicr good things, and Wiints m return 
local produce of Attica, he is given an 
Informer tied up in a sack. A yeoman 
wants peace salvo foi his eyes, which he 
has e ned cut for the loss of Ins oxen ; and 
so foTth Finally Lamaehus has to march 
oil thiough the snow against the Booo- 
tiins, and loturns wounded by a vine- 
stake on winch be has impaled himself, 
while Dikaiopolis makes merry with the 
pi 'll of Bacchus. 

Aiha'tes, in the *4eneid*, the faithful 
friend and squiit of Vcnc-i^, frequently 
lefoned to as ’fidus Achates’. 

A'cheron {Acheron), in Greek mythology, 
one of the riveis of the lowei world (boo 
Hades). Tho name was that of a nver 
in southern Fpinis, which, issuing from 
a deep and gloomy gorge, tiaversed the 
AcherQsian swamps, and after reoiovliig 
the w->ters of the tilbutary Cdc^tus foil 
mto ’^he Thosprotian Gulf. 

AchUlS'id {AcMlUis), an epic poem in 
hexameters by Statius (q.v.) on the story 
of Achilles (q.v.), of which only one book 
and part of a second were written. The 
poem describes how Thetis, anxious that 
her son shall not take part in the Trojan 
War (from which she knows h§ wl#not 
return), removes him from the care of the 
centaur Chiron (q.v ) to Seyro^ It relates 
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his adventuroB there In the disffoise of a 
girl, his discovery by Ulysses, and do- 
paitnre for Troy. The work was begun in 
95 and was probably cut short by the 
writer's death. 

Achi'lles {Achil{l)^), son of Poleus and 
Thetis (qq.v.), the chief hero on the Greek 
side in the Trojan War (q.v.). When an 
Infant, ho was plunged by his mother 
In the Styx, and rendered invulnerable 
except in the heel by which she hold him. 
She later hid him, disguised as a girl, at 
the court of Lycomedcs, King of Scyros. 
in order that he should not take paH in 
the Trojan War; but he was djhcovei-ed 
by Odysseus (q.v.), who set arms before 
him, for Achilles i)etravcd himself by the 
fondness with whuh he handled them. 
tThcre is a play hy Robert Ilridges, 
'Achilles in Scyros’). By Deidamia. 
daughter of Lycomedcs, Achilles had a 
son, Neoptolemus (q.v.). At the siege of 
Troy, Achilles was leader of the Myr- 
midons (see Avacus). lie is rc])rOHcntcd as 
a man of fierce and implacable tempor. 
W^hen he sulked in his tent in conse- 
quence of his quarrel with Agamemnon, as 
related in the ‘Iliad’, the Greeks wei*e 
driven back to (heir ships and almost 
overwhelmed. Then followed the inter- 
vention of his rriend Pat rod us (q.v.) in 
the battle, the death of the latter, and 
the terrible grief of Achillefa. After he had 
been reconeiled with VgaineiiiTjon.he slew 
Hector, and later Pent Iu'siICm , tiueen (»f the 
Amazons, who was fighting on the Trojan 
side. Mourning her h»r her hcauly, he was 
moek(‘d by ThersiL,*s and killed him 

in a rage, hoou afterwards he w.is shot 
in the heel by Paris (q.v.), or l)v Apollo, 
and killed. Odysseus saw him in Hades 
(Od. xi), but it was said later that he 
lived Immortal in an island in tin* Ku\i»i(‘ 
('bee MXuliirCUdonizatum, § 2, for his worship 
there). After the lull of TroA liis ghost 
claimed Pol\xena, daughter of I'riam, as 
his priz(‘, unci she w'as slam on his tomb. 
Landor has an ‘Imaginarv C’onvcrsation* 
between Achilles and lleU'n on i\lt. Ida. 
The ‘heel of Aehilko’ is proveibial for a 
vulnerable spot. 

Achi'Ues Ta'tius, see North 
A'cis {Akis)^ bee Gultitcn, 

A^cragas KAkragdH)^ bco^Agrigcnturn. 
Acri'sius {Akrisios), see Danae. 
Acro'polis (‘Upper Town*), the citadel, 
standing on high gr-ound, of a Greek town. 
The Acropolis of Atiicns is a rocky idateau, 
about 200 ft. high and about 300 yds. lung 
by 150 yds. wide. It was surrounded by 
walls, which, with the buildings within 
them, worqt destroyed by the Persians in 


480 B.a ; the walls were rebuilt by Themi- 
stocles and Oimon (qq.v.). In 'the centre 
stood a colossal statue of Athene Pro- 
machos (‘the Champion*) whose golden 
spear-point oould be seen by mariners 
fi'om the sea. On the N. side stood the 
Kreetboum, the original temple of tho 
tutelary deities of j^hons, Athene, Posei- 
don, and Ereohtheus (qq.v.), burnt by 
the Persians and rebuilt in the latter 
part of tho 5th c. in the Ionic style, with 
Caryatides (q.v.) supporting its southern 
porch. In the age of Pericles wore added 
tho Parthenon and Propylaoa (qq.v.). 
There also was oreetod after the peace 
of 421 B.c*. (ricc Peloponntsian War) tho 
beautiful little temple of Athene Niko 
(‘Victory’)* which survives leconstructed. 
It stood on a bastion adjoiuinj^tho I'ru- 
pyloca and was dcmolis\f>d iiy the Tuiks 
about IGS.-) to make Toiwso for a battery. 
Other sanctuaries, such as that of Artemis 
(q.v.) Brauronia, and many statues and 
altars, stood on various parts of the rtiek. 
There were also a largo miinbor of marble 
slabs and columns, with inscTiptions of 
decrees, momoiinls, casualty -lists, treaties 
and alliances, public accounts, inventories, 
etc. Many of tliese insqilptions, more or 
less mutilated, h<<vo survived. 

Actac'on (Actnion), in Greek mythology, 
son of \ristfieus (q.v.) and Autonoo, 
laughter of Gadmus (q.v.). For somo 
offenee, eitlu'r boeaiise he boasU‘d that 
he was a better hunter than Artemis or 
beoauso he came iipon her bathing, tho 
goddess changed him into a stag, and ho 
was torn to pieci'S hy his own hounds. 

A'ctium, a r»romontorv in the soutli of 
Epiius, at the mouth of Hit* Ainbracian 
Gulf, off winch Getavian defeated th<‘ tleets 
of Antony and Cieopatra in 31 b.c. (see 
§ 7). This battle marked the tmd of 
tho Roman reijublie and introduced tho 
Roman empire. iOarlv in 31 Getavian had 
landcci an annv in in the hoiie of 

surprising Antony *s fleet m the Ambroeinn 
Gulf. In tliis hope he had been disap- 
PouiUmI, for Antony had smecoded in 
hriiiging up his army foi the defence of 
the fleet and estuhlishiug it at Actium. 
I ’or several mouths the armies and fleets 
of the two generals confronted catii other. 
At last, late in August, Antony decided to 
fight a battle at sea; but what precisely 
w'crc his plans is uncertain. Tho fight 
liegju at (lawn on 2 September. At first 
the heavier ships of Antony appeared 
l>o he prevailing; hut presently the sixty 
Egyptian ships forming th^ contingent 
of Cleopatra were seen to sot sail and mako 
off southwards. Antony himself followed 
her in a swuft qumfiueromo. Antony's 
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fleet was destroyed, and Ills army shortly 
went over to Octavian. 

Ad Herk'nnium, Ithetorica, see Wietorica. 

Ade/iphoe (or Addphi^ ‘The Brothers*), 
a -‘oinedy by TcT*cnce, adapl^'d from Holl- 
ander and Diphilus (see Comedy, § 4), 
produced in 160 b.c. 

Tho two sons of JJomea, Aesehinus and 
CtosiphO, aro brought uj», the former bj 
his uncle Micio in tJic town, the latter by 
bis fatiber in the country, and the tliomo 
till' eoinody is tho contrast between 
IJieir inetliods of i du(‘aUon. 1 »eiiioa makes 
1 ’nself liatod and distrusted by liis harsh - 
noss and fruKality; Mieio makes himsel^' 
loved and tiusttd by his imiidffence and 
open-liandedne''S. Aesehinus has seduced 
an Atherflan lady of small means, lov(‘s 
her dearly, an<r ^•■hes oO marry her. 
(Ueslpho, whom ms lather believes a 
model of virtue, has fallen in love with a 
music-pirl. Aesehimis, to hclj) iiis bmlher, 
carries olT the prirl froin the slave-denler 
to -wliom she iieloujjs and biinjrs her to 
Mieio ’s house/, lie thereby iiK-urs the 
Biispieion of carrvinQ: on an intrijme with 
this pdrl at. tiie very iriornenl when the 
lady w'hoiu has M'dneed lias most need 
of Ids H\riipathy and support. Tbe truth 
becomes know n. Aesidiinu.s is foifriven b.v 
Mil io and his neirria'^e nrrau'r<*d. Demea 
is eonfoiindid at diseoverimr the pu’o- 
tlig.iev of Ctrsipho. Finding? That lii^ 
boasted metliod of edneation Ins earned 
him only lialred, he smldisilv ehanjfes his 
attitude and itiaki's an aiuiisini^ display | 
of f’enialit\ — ton iric Ins old h *<‘heb*r 
brotlicr into a reluctant marriat, with 
tho biide’h mother, imdowirn? h(‘r relative 
with a tarm at Micio \ e\i)ejise, and 
ohliffinK th<* latter to free his slave and 
start/ liim ni life — showuni; that even 
geniality can be overdono. 

Tlio ‘Adel[ilioe’ was placed at tlie 
funert'il games of \emdiiia IViuJliis (q.v.). 

Adme'tas ( 'I dm ft on'), hi Greek mvtho- 
logv, son of I’Jieres and king of I’berae 
in Thessaly. When Zens killi'd Vselepiii'- 
(U.v.) for restoring Jiijipolytns to life. 
Apollo, tho father of Asclepius, furious at 
this treatment of his son, took vengean<s 
on the C>elo])e.s (u v.) who had forgeil 
Zeus’s thmuierbolt, and slcw^ them. To 
expiate this eriruo he was made for a year 
the serf of Aduetus, who treated him 
kindly. Apollo, having learnt from the 
Fates that .\dmet.us w'as rle>>lined to an 
early deatl^ Irorn gratitude to 1dm 
cajoled the Fat3s (with the h< ip v»f wane) 
into granting Admetus longer life, pro- 
vided tiint at tbe Qiipointed hour of Ids 
doatli ho could persuade some ouo else 


to die for him. The father and mother of 
Admetus having refused, his wife Alcestls 
consented, and aecordli^ly died. Just 
after this, Ilcracles, on his way to one of 
his labours, visited tlie castle of Admetus. 
The latter, in obedience to Uie laws of 
hospitality, concealed the death of his 
wife, and w'cleomod the hero. Ilcracles 
presently disc'ovcrod the tmth, went out 
t.o intc'rcept Thanatos, tho messenger from 
Hades, set upon him and took from him 
Alcestis, whom ho restored to her husband. 

For P’uripidos’ treatment of the siorj' 
see Alnstis, 

Administration, Puntjc, soo Athena, 
§ 9, ifoinc, § 12. 

Atlo’niafsu'sae, see Theocritus, 

Aclo'nic, sec Metre, § X 

Ado'iiis, in Greek mythology, a beautiful 
> 01)1 h sprung from tlie unnatural love 
of Myrrha (or Smyrna; for her father 
C’iriMos (q.v.b king of Cyprus, with wdileh 
sh<* had iicen smitten by Aphrodite for re- 
fusing to honour the goddess. When C’iny- 
riM, discos Cling the enmc, sought to kill 
Myrrha, she was changed into a m^wtle, 
from which Adonts was bom. Aphrodite 
(q.i ) fell in love with him and, when ho 
w’u^ killed liy a boar vdiilo hunting, caused 
th»* rose nr the anemono to spring from 
bus blood (or tlie anemone sprang from 
the tears that Aphrodite shed for Adonis). 
Itoth Aphrodite and J*crsephono (q.v.) 
liun <‘iaimrd Idni, and Zeus decided that 
he should spend iiart of the year wdth 
I each. The name Adonis is probably tho 
.Semitic woid Adon, lord, and the myth 
is symbolical of the course of xegetation. 
Ills death and survival wen* w'idcly cele- 
brated (in tho lOaKt under the name of his 
St ’an equivaleiit., Thamuz', ef. Milton, 
r.j.. i. 4i()--.'52). As 0 feature of his wor- 
ship, the image of Adonis wn^ surrounded 
'vith beds of rapifily wilhciing plants, 
‘Gardens of Adonis*. These are referred 
t<i in Shakes]ieare’s ‘i lloriry VI*, l. vi, 
and, though tiio hniiilarily there is only in 
tho name, in Spenser, F.Q. ill. vi. 29, and 
in Milton, P.li ix. 4 to. The st«ry of the 
Ictve of Voiiu. ior Adonis is the subject of 
She kespeure’s poem ‘Venus and Adonis*. 

Adr.4 otus {Adrashus), legendary king of 
Argos at tho tinio of the conflict of 
t»olvniees and Eteocles for tho kingdom 
of Thebes (see Oedipus). Polynices mar- 
ried his daughtiCr Argdia, TydciLS married 
her sister Dclpyle; and Adrastns eol- 
lec*tod and led the army of tho ‘S<*Ten 
against Tliebcs*. Wnen tho ^xpe^tion 
was defeated, Adrastns escaped, thanks 
to tho swiftness of his horse Arion, tho 
offspring of Poseidon and Ltemotor. In 
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his old affe he led the second expedition I Ae'geus see Theseusi^d Medea 


against Thobes, that of the Epigoni (q.v.) 
and died on his way home, after its sue- 
oessful oonclnslon, from grief for the loss 
of his son, who ^one had fallen in the 
attack. 

Ae'a (A la), in the story of the Argonauts 
(Q.V.), the realm of Aeotes (q.v.), later 
identified with Colchis. 

Ae'acus (Aiakos), in Greek mythology, 
son of Zeus and the nymph Aegina. Ho 
was the father of Telamon (father of the 
greater Ajax) and of Peleus (father of 
Achilles) (qq.v. ). He was a man of groat 
piety, and when the inhabitants of his 
Island, Aegina, were destroyed by a plague, 
Zeus, to reward him, created human )>eing8 
out of ants (mvrmAkcs) to repeoplo it, and 
these wore ealied Myrmidons, the name 
by which the subjects of Peleus and 
AchiUes are known in Homer. See ah>o 
Minos, Rhadamanthus, and Aeacus. 

Aeae'a (Aia/e^, in the ‘Odyssey*, the 
island of Circe, situated in the stream 
Occanus (q.\.). 

Ae'diles (Aediles) of the plebs, at Romo, 
originally two plebeian magistrates (named 
‘aediles* from the aeries or temple of Cores, 
where thev preserved the decrees of the 
people), who had the charge of temples, 
buildings, markets, and games. To them 
wore later added two CunUe repre- 

senting the whole people. The aetlilos 
were charged with the oom-supply of the 
metropolis until this was entrusted to 
special olBccrs (sco Annona). 

AeMon, in Greek Ta\ thologv, daughter of 
Pandarods and wife of Zethus king of 
Thebes. She was cnvioTis of Niobe ^q.v.) | 
her sister-in-law (wife of Amphlon bi other 
of Zethns) beeause she had moity children, 
and plotted to kill them. Hy mistake she 
slew her own chd<i, Itjius (or Itys), ami 
mourned for him so bJtterlv that the go<l'^ 
changed her into a nightingale. Swliibiirw* 
has a poem * It vlus* on t ins legend. Cf. tiic 
story of Prociic (see rhilomda). 

Aee'tes iAiCUs), in Greek mythol(»ey, 
son of Helios (q.v.), king of Colchis, 
brother of Circe (q.v.), and father of 
Medea. iSee Athamas and Argonauts, 

Aega'tes I'nsulae, islands off Lilyhacum 
in Sicily, near which was 1 ought In 5242 b.c. 
the naval battle in which Q. Lut/itius 
CatiduB, the Roman admiral, defeated 
the Punie licet, thereby terminating the 
First Punic War (sec* Punic Wars), 

Ae^^n (Aigaios Ponlos), the part 
of the Mediterranean between Greece and 
Asia Minor. The etymology of the* name is 
unknown. '' 


(Euripides* tragedy). 

Aegi'na (Aiglna), (1) a nymph, the 
mother of Acaeus (q.v.). (2) An island in 
the Saronic Gulf which w’as occupied by 
the Dorians (see Migrations), In the 
0th c. It was a strong naval power and 
at enmity with Athens. When Perbla 
threatened Greece early in the 5th o., it 
wafl feared that the Aeglno'taus would 
support the invaders. By the intervention 
of Sparta Aegina w'as forced to give 
Athens hostages for her good conduct, 
and an indecisive war between Aegina 
and Athens followed, beginning probably in 
488. Aegma, as a matter of fact, fought 
bravely on the Greek side at Salamis. 
4 ft or the Persian Wars she oiiposed the 
imperial policy of Ath<;^ and was sub- 
dued In 457-6. Durlri^ the Poloponnosian 
War the inhabitanliS wore expelled and the 
Island was eolonized (c. 429) by Athenian 
<‘lerueh8 (q.v.). The Island was an impor- 
tant centre of Greek sculpture and con- 
tained a famous temple of Aphaia (see 
liritoTnartis), of which the flno pediments 
survive (at Munich). In mythology Aegina 
was the realm of Aeacus (q.v.) 

Aegi'sthus {Aigisthos), see Pelops, 

Aegospo'tami (Aigospotanwi, 'Goat's 
Rivers'), a small river in the Thracian 
ChcTsoneso, off the mouth of which Athens 
suffered her final naval defeat in the 
Peloponnesian War (q.v.) in 405 b.'j. 

Aegy'ptus (Aiguptos), (1) see Danans\ 
(2) see Egypt. 

Ae'lian {Claudius Aelinnus) {ft. c. A.D. 
200). author of fourteen books (in Greek) 
of * Historical Miseellames* {Ptnkile His- 
torid), showing wide but uneriticai learn- 
ing about poJltJeal and ht<*rary celebrities ; 
and of a work ‘ (Jn the Characteristics of 
Animals' in scv(*nteen books. Both works 
(the former partly in opitoinizod form) 
burvivi'. 

Ae'lius Aristi'des, see Aristides. 

Ae'lius Lampri'dius, sco Hiatorxa Au- 
gusta. 

Ae^lius Spartia'nus, sco Hlsforia Au- 
gusta. 

Aemi'lius Paullus, Lftrii’fl (d. 160 b.c.), 
son of the Aemilius Paullus who fell at 
Cannae (q.v.), was consul for the second 
time In 168 b.c., when the Macedonian 
War, owing to the ineompeteuee of the 
Roman generals and the indiscipline of the 
army, was going ill lor Rome. He restored 
disf'ipline and in a single campaign 
brought the war io o sucf essful end by his 
victory at l*ydnu. Tie formed, with tlio 
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books tha^ had b<ilonged to the Ma- 
cedonian king (Perseus), the first priyate 
library at Rome. The proweds of the 
booty gained at Pydna wore enormoas, 
and were scrupulously paid Into the Ro- 
man treasury. Ho combined old Homan 
virtue with Greek enljglitennient. He was 
father of Seipio Acmilianua (q.v.). There 
is a life of him by PlutuKli. 

Aene'as (Gk. Ainaias), son of Anehises 
and Aphrodite (qq.v.) and a member of 
the younger branch of the rojal famiiy 
of Tro,^ (see genealogy unJci Trot/). In 
the ‘Iliad’ he is represented as under the 
di Mvom' of I'riam and is a focondaiy 
ligure. But it is theiHi stated (xx. :U)7 ) that 
‘his might shall reign among the Tiojans, 
and Ills childieii's i-luldrcn, wlio ‘-hall be 
bora in ftie aftortiiiie*. There was an 
eaily tradition tlmttie escaped wluui Troy 
fell, and went to " orao pla<*e in Italy. 
Timaeus (q.v.) appears to have been the 
first to make him tlie originator of the 
future Rumnn State. The tale of Aeneas’s 
wiuidenngs to Italy v\as perlmph told by 
Stesichonis (q.v.), and we liave it in ds 
fully developed form m the ‘ Aeneid ’ (q.v.) 
of Virgil. That the legend was ofheially 
recognized In the ird c. n.(\ is shos\n by 
tho fact that after the lat Puiue W£*r the 
Aearnanians roiiuestcd the help of Rome 
against tho Actoliuns on tho ground that 
tbeir aiicestoi’s alone of all tho Greeks had 
not taken part in the expedition against 
Trov. Tho legend was adopted by Fabius 
Pictor in his history, and by the poets 
Naevius and Kunius. See also Tabula 
Ilioi a. For tho reeoneilintioii < f th^ 
legend witli the stoiy of the foum. ug ol 
Rome by Romulus see Jiomr, § 2. 

Ae'neid (Arnfis), an cpie poem in twelve 
books of hoxaiiK'ters bv ViigiJ, eomposed 
in se<*lusion in (’nnipama during the last 
eleven years of his life, .30-10 u.r. fthat 
is to say, after the battle of A«tium had 
finally estahlishod tho priiieipate of 
Augusta ). The poem was left untluishod 
and Virgil is said, when dying, ti» have 
ordered it to bo destroy’cd. He had read 
portions of tlie woik to Augustus and his 
family in 23 b.i\ 

The poem is a national epic, designed 
to colobratc tho origin and grow'th of tho 
Roman Empire, The groundwork is tho 
legend that Aeneas (q.v.), after tho fall 
of Troy and long wanderings, founded a 
Tmlan sottloment lu Latium, the source 
,of tho Roman laeo isee ^ 2). This 

afforded scope for tho mythical and 
supornaturaf elcmenU found i’ *iomeric 
epic, for 'recalling tho ancient beliefs and 
practices of magic and religion, for glori- 
fying the Roman pooplo and their chief 


families by representing tbeir ancestors 
in the heroic age, and for recounting, 
by tho device of prophecy, the historical 
triumphs of Rome and of Augustus. The 
striking feature of tho poem is tho oou- 
ceptiou of Italy as a single nation, and ol 
Roman history as a continuous whole from 
the founding of the city to the full expan- 
sion of the Empire. Tho greatuesB of the 
theme made a profound Impression on the 
Roman people ; the dignity with which it 
is sot forth is enlianced by the poet’s 
tender contemplative spirit, his sympathy 
with sufTering humanity, and his feeling 
foi nntupc. The poem has been criticized 
in certain respects. Its mythology is stiff 
and eunvcnl iiinal; the Homeric Olympus 
was discredited in Virgil’s day (for the 
poet’s treatment of religion see under 
t Lrgil). Ataiiy of the chaiartors are said 
to lack font' and distinctness. Tho epis- 
ode of Aeneas and Dido has been tho sub- 
jeci of the most frequent censure. It is out 
of harmony with our ideas of right and 
wiong that Dido, dcsoitod by Aoucos, 
‘•honld perish, while Aeneas goes shabbily 
away seed free. It is unlikely' t hat Virgil’s 
contemporaries would have taken this 
view. A marriage with Dido, a foreign 
yyonian, is nut one of w'hieb they would 
have approved; Dido’s passion had en- 
tangled \cncas, but tbe will of tho 
gods, they would have said, must prevail 
over human passion; and tlie incident 
has many parallels in Greek mythology 
(Theseus ami Ariadne, Jason and Medea, 
v^c.). It is perliaps unintentionally that 
the poet so powerfully enlists onr sym- 
T»athy for Dido. i>)Dlngton says that 
Virgil in this episode ‘struck tho chord 
of modern passions, and it vibrated more 
powertully than the minstrel himself 
ex '‘ted*. 

\ irgil, in compoHiug the Aeneid, drew on 
many soureos; prlmunly on tho ‘Iliad’ 
and tho ‘Ody'sscy’, combining in his 
poem the travel -adventures of the latter 
with tho waifaro of the former, and 
modelling on Homer many episodes (e.g. 
the funeral games in Bk. V, the visit to 
the nether w >rld in Rk. VI, the descrip- 
tion of Hie slijcld In Bk. VIII). Virgil 
alsf Irew on tJic Homeric Hymns and 
CJyci i»>etfl, tlie ‘ Argonantlca ’ of Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, the Greek tragedians, 
and on his own* immediate predecessors, 
Finnius, Lucretius, and others. His pic- 
ture of the lower world appears to be a 
poetic treatment of tlio various opinions 
about It, popular and philosophical, 
prevalent in his day. The c^tei^ ol 
tho work may be briefly sumroariz?d as 
follows : 

RooAr r. Aeneas, who forgteven years 
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since the fail of Troy has been puraulng: 
his way to Latiimi, has just left Sicily. 
Juno, knowing that a race of Trojan 
origin will in future ages threaten her 
beloved city Carthago, incites Aeolus to 
lot loose a storm on the Trojan fleet. Some 
of the ships are wrecked, and the fleet si^at- 
tered; but Neptune paclflos the soa and 
Aeneas reaches the Libyan coast. Tho 
remaining ships also arrive and tho 
Trojans are kindly rocclA'cd by Dido, 
queen of the newly founded Carthage and 
widow of S>chat‘UH. She has fled from 
T3rre, whei'e her husband had been killed 
by his brother IVgrnalion, king of iiic 
land. Venus, though Jupiter has revealed 
to her tho futiu’e destiny of Aeneas and 
his race, dreading the hate of Juno and 
the wiles of the T^Tians, designs that 
DJdo shall bo smitten with love for Aeneas. 

Book II. At Dido’s request, Aeneas 
relates the fall of Troy and the subsequent 
events: the building of the Trojan Horae, 
the guile of Sinon, the deatli of Laoeuon 
(qq.v.), the firing of the city, the desperate 
resistance of Aeneas himself and his et)in- 
rades, the death of Ihiam, and his own 
final flight by the ordcT of Venus; how 
ho carries off Anchiscs his faliier on his 
shoulders and takes his son Ifilus (Aa- 
conius) hy the hand; his wife Crefisa 
fcdlowB but is lost. Her ghost tells him the 
destiny tJiat awaits him. 

Book III. (Aeneas <'ontiinv's his narra- 
tive.) He and his eompanions build a 
fleet and set out. They touch at Thrace 
(where Aeneas hears the voice of his 
imupdered kinsman PoJ>dorus from hi» 
grave) and Delos. Tiio Delian oracle 
bids them seek tbo lan<l tiiat first lK»rc 
tho Trojan race. This is wrongl.v inter- 
preted to mean rrote, from which they 
are driven by a pestilence, Aeneas now 
learns that Italy is meant. On their 
way the Trojans land on tho Island of 
tho Harpies (q.v.) and attack them. 
The Harpy Cclueno prophc^sics that they 
shall found no city till hunger compels 
them to oat tho tables at which they 
feed. At Buthrotum in Cliftonia they 
find Helenus the seer (son of Priam) and 
Andromache, and tho former instruela 
Aeneas in the route he must follow, visiting 
the Cumacau Sibyl and founding his city 
where by a secduded stream ho shall find 
a white sow with a litter' of thirty young, 
Aeneas pursues his way and visits tho 
country of tbo Cyclops (q.v.) In Sieily: 
his father dies at Drcqiamim. Thence he 
reaches Libya. 

B^k JV. Dido, though bound by a 
vowxo her dead husbami, <‘onfeHses to Imm* 
sister Anna her passion ff)r Aeneas. A 
hunting eifieditioTi li iutciruptod by a 


storm; Dido and Aeneas tak^ refuge In 
a cave and are united by the dcsl^ of 
Juno and Venus. Tho rumour of their 
love reaches the neighbouring larbas, who 
has boon rejected by Dido and who now 
appeals to Jupiter. Jupiter orders Aeneas 
to leave Cai'tliago. Dido discovers Aeneas’s 
preparations for departure and makes a 
1-itoous pica. Her lover’s sorry excuses 
fof* his desertion coll dowm on him Dido *8 
wituering rejoinder. But Acncus Is stead- 
fast. Dido, distraught by anguish and 
fearful visions, makc's a last entreaty for 
delay, and when this is unavailing pre- 
pares for di'ath. When she sees tho 
Trojan fleet sailing away, she takes licr 
ciw'n life, heaping in her frenzy oiirses on 
Aeneas and his rare. 

Book K. The 'I'rojaiis retunvto Sieily, 
landing in the ferrito^py of their com- 
patriot At'cstes (q.vfl;,' Tho anniversai-y 
of tho death of Anehises is colebraied wdth 
sacrifices ami games. First, a race between 
four sliips. (ii as in ‘ Cliimaern ’ is leading ; 
lie heaves liis jiilot overboard for not 
hugging close enoiip-li the turning jioint; 
he is passed by CLiantbus in ‘!Se>lla*, 
SergestuB in ‘Centaur’ runs aground. 
Mnestheiis in ‘Pristis^ presses hard on 
ffioant.ims, but the latter wdns. Then a 
foot-rai'C, in which Nisus, leading, slips 
and falls and deliberately trips Sallus 
so as to give the victory to his friend 
Eiirvalus, A boxing match follow's be- 
tween Dares of Troy and Kntidlus of 
.Sicily : the foi-iner is worsted and Aeneas 
stops the fight. Finally a shooting-mu teli, 
and a riding disiilay i)> thirty -six yoiittis 
led by A scan ills (see LwdMS Troifte). Menn- 
whilo the Trojan women, incited hy .luno 
and wf'ary of their long wanderings, fire 
the ships ; four an? destroyed, but a rain- 
btorin quells tho lire, ^^'hen the ’rrojaus 
sail away, Paliuurus the helmsman, over- 
come Ijy sleep, falls into tlic w'a and is lost . 

Book VI. Aeneas visits th<* (Mmaoan 
yibyl, wdjo foretells his wars in Latnim. 
After plucking by her direction the (loldcn 
Bougli (see Diana) he dcseends witii her, 
tiirough tho cave of A vermis, to the nether 
world. They roach tlio Styx nud on llie 
liither side see tlie glinsts of tho nn buried 
dead ; among thorn Palinurus (q ^.), wdio 
recounts liis fate and begs for burial. Tho 
Golden Bough gains for Aeneas permission 
from Charon to cross the Styx. Cerberus 
(q.v.) is pacified witii a drugged honey 
cake. Various groups of dead are seen: 
infants, those unjustly eondomned, those 
w'ho have died from love (among whom* 
Dido reoeives in sJlpnee iheVenewed ex- 
euses of Aeneas), and those who have 
fallen in war. Tiiey approach tho entmnee 
to Tartarus, whore tho worst criminals 
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suffer toriiLents; but turn osido to Ely- 
sium, whore the blest oiijf»y a rare-free 
life. Here Aeneas finds and vainly seeks 
to embrace AnchlHes. Uo sees erhosts 
drinkinf? at the river Lethe (q.v.) and 
Ancliises expounds to him the reincarna- 
tion of souls after a lonf? purf^ation (a 
Pythagroreau duotrine drawn by Vlredl 
perhaps from the Orphic find Elcusinlan 
trndiUons). Amonp these souls ho points 
out to ills son those of men w'ho are in the 
future to he illustrious in Roman history, 
from Roitnilus and the early kingrR to 
the great genertUs of later days, Augustus 
idinsclt, and his nephew Marrellus (q.v.), 
to whose brief life tiie poet makes touching 
allusion. Aoneas and the fc?ibyl then leave 
the lower world Ihinngh the Ivory (xal*?, 
through if^hich fal-e dream** are sent. t/> 
mortals (perliap# a hint that what t.lie 
poet has doscrihe# is no more than a 
dream). This book contains the memor- 
able lines (8/il-3) on tlie destiny of Rome, 
the central tliought of the wliolo poem: 
Tu reg(T(' imperio popnlos, Romano, me- 
mento ; 

ITao tibi trunt artes: paoisqne impouerc 
morem, 

Pareere bnl)jeeti®, (*t dehellare suporbos. 

Book VII. The Trojans reach the month 
of life Tiber; lien* the ITarpy’s propiieev 
(see Rk. Ill above) Is fulfille<l, for the 
'irojans eat eakes of bread which they 
have us(d as jilattcrs. of this laud, 
Latium, Latinus is tlie king. His daught^'r 
is Lu\inia. The goodliest of her wooers 
is Tnnius, king of the Rutnli; hut her 
father has been divinely wtirned to ma^ry 
her to a stranger wiio shall ew e. '1 he 
embassy sent by Aeneas is welciimed by 
Lutinns, who offers filliance and the hand 
of his daughter. Juno calls out tiie Fury 
Alieeto, who stirs Amata (tiie mother of 
Jifivinia) and 'rurnus to li<*ree hostility 
against the Trojans. The vuuiiding of a 
stag from the royal henis t»y Aseanius 
causes an aflrav ; Latinus is overborne, 
and tbe Italian ti*ibes gather to expel the 
Trojans. Virgil (*nunu*rat,eM ttiese and their 
leaders; notable among them besides 
Tu»’mis are Mezentins *scorner of the 
gods’, a tyrant hated by his people, 
Messapus, Virbius (son of llippolyt.us, 
q.v,), and the Volseian warrior-maid, 
Camilla (q.v.). 

hook VIII. Aeneas faces w-ar reluc- 
tantly, but is encouraged by tlie god of 
the river Tiber, who sends him to seek 
tlio alliance of the Arcadian Evauder 
(q.v.), the founder of the city on the 
Palatine hi#!, part of the foture Rome. 
On the bank o1 the Tiber Aeneas sees a 
white sow with her litter, as foretold 
by Helenus. I'^vandcr prondses support 


and urges allianoe with the Etruscans. 
He leads Aeneas through the city and ex- 
plains the origin of various Roman sites 
and names. Vulcan, at the request of 
Venus, forges armour for Aeneas. The 
shield is described, on which are depicted 
various events in the future history of 
Romo, down to the battle of Actlum. 

Bo(tk IX. While Aeneas is thus absent, 
Tumus blockades the Trojan camp, 
lie sets the Trojan ships on fire, but 
Neptime turns them Into sea-nymphs. 
Nisus and Eiiryalus pass tlirough the 
enemy lines at night to summon Aeneas. 
They slay some of the enemy in their 
drunken sleep, but fail in w'ith a hostile 
colnnin and are killed, Nisus gallantly 
striving to save his friend. The Rutuliaus 
assault the camp ; Aseanius p<*rforms his 
first exploit; Turnus is cut ofl within 
the rampart, but escapes by plunging into 
the river. 

Book X. The gods debate in Olympus, 
and Ac*nt*as secures ttio alliance of Tar- 
<‘hoii. king of the Etruscans, and returns 
to the soot of war, accompanied by Pallas 
(son of Evander) and Tarchon. Turnus 
opposes them on the shore, to prevent the 
juiKtion of the Trojan foi'ccs. In the 
battle Turmis kills Pallas; he pursues a 
phantom of Aeneas eontiived by Juno 
and is home away to his city. Aeneas 
wounds Mezentius, whose son Lausus tries 
to save him ; Aeneas reluctantly kills the 
lad. Mezeiitius addresses his gallant horse, 
Rhaebus, and again faces Aeneas; horse 
and man are killed. 

Book XI. Aeneas celebrates the Trojan 
victory and laments Pallas. A truCiO with 
the Latins is arranged. The Italian chiefs 
debate. Draiiees proposes that the issue 
he settled by siugle combat between 

u’uus and Aeneas, and Turnus accepts. 
1 he d(*hatc is interrupted by a i-eport that 
Aeneas and his army are moving against 
the city. A cavalry engagement follows 
in which (Camilla takes the lead. Tarchon 
plucks VonuluR from his horse and carries 
him off before him on his saddlo-bow. 
Caniilla i-> killed by Armns and is avenged 
by Opis, nii'SKcnger of Diana. 

Bonk XII. Tiie Latins are discouraged, 
^Tirnus dceldos to meet Aeneas alone. 
Luiibus and Amata try in vain to dis- 
suade him. A compact, is made for the 
single combat. • But Jutuma, sister of 
Turnus, stirs up the Rutuliaus, and the 
general fighting is resumed. Aeneas is 
wounded hy an unknown hand, but healed 
by Venus. The Trojans, seeing the city of 
Latinus left unguarded, attack and fire 
It. Amata takes her life. Turjfus rAnms 
from his pursuit of Trojan stragglers and 
tlie opposing forces suspend l^cir struggle 
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while he and Aeneas flsrht. Aeneas wounds 
Tumus. Even now he would spare him; 
but he sees on his body the spoils of 
Pallas and In fierce aneor buries his sword 
in his enemy’s body. 

The ‘Aeneid* was odHtod after V’irgil’s 
death by his friends Varius Uufus (q.T.) 
and Pldtlus Tucca. For famous editionH 
and translations see under Virgil. It may 
be of interest to recall that the two pas- 
sacres of the ‘Aeneid* which Dr. Johnson 
picked out for their wonderful quality 
were the descriptions of the tomb of 
Polydorus dripping blood (iii. 19 et seq.), 
and of the Trojan ships turned to sea- 
nymphb (ix. 77 et soq.). 

Aeo'lians {Aiolcis), see Migrations ami 
Dialects. 

Ae'olis, the northern portion of the coast 
of Asia Minor, from the Troad t<i the river 
Ilormus, which was occupied by Aeolian 
Greeks (see Migrations). 

Ae'olus {Aiolos)t (1) described in the 
‘Odyssev’ as the son of ilippotcs and 
friend of the gods, who lives an agree- 
able life in the floatins: island Acolia. lie 
gave Odysseus a leather bag in which 
were secured tlic winds adverse to tht‘ 
lattt'r’s voyage, and thus ho later came to 
be regarded as the god of the winds. Virgil 
(Aon. 1. 50-9) depicts him os keeping the 
winds imprisoned in a cave. (2) A son of 
HollCn (see Hellenes and Dettealion) and 
the legendary ancestor of the Aeolian rac'c 
(see Migrations) and father of Sisyphus, 
Athamas, Salmonous, Alcyone (qq.v.) 
Calyco (mother of Eudymion, q.v.), and 
other children. 

Ae'pytus (Aiputns), sec Merope. 
Aera'rium, the treasury of the Homan 
republic. It was maintained under the 
empire, but distinguisiied from the fls<us 
(q.v.) or imperial treasury. Its chief 
Bouroe of income in imperial times was the 
revenue of the senatorial provim-es, anrl 
it appears to have borne the cost of main- 
tenance of pulilie huiidings, of the con- 
struction of roads, and of State religif)n; 
it issued the copper coinage. Though 
nominally under the management of 
the Senate, the control of the emperors 
over it increased with time, till the two 
treasuries were in practice almost iiidi'^- 
tinguishable. The aeranuvi was hoiiseii in 
the temple of Saturn beside the Capitol. 
See Home, § 14. 

The aerarium mUitdre was a pension 
fund for disabled soldiers instituted hy 
Augustus in a.jd. 6. 

Ae^sAiine^ (Aischinca), a famous Aiheu- 
iain orator, was bom about :P.)0 r.c. and 
was thus a years o’der than his gieat 


rival Demosthenes. His parents were in 
modest circumstances (his father Atro- 
m5tus was a sohoolmastor). As a young 
man ho won some distinction in military 
Borvioo and then booamo a tragic actor 
and a public clerk. He first appears In 
political life in 348 as an envoy sent 
by Eubulus (q.v.) to the Peloponnoso to 
organize Hellenio resistance to Philip. 
Bi»t, with Eubulus, ho soon abandoned 
this policy and became an advocate of 
fieace with Macedonia. He fonned part 
of the embassies sent to Philip for the 
negotiation of the I'eaco of Philoerates 
and In 343 was impeached bv Demos- 
thenes (q.v.) for his conduct on these 
occasions. His defence (whi -b wo possess) 
wns successful and ho was acquitted. 

I )emosth(‘nc8 w'as to have boon associatc*d 
with one Timarclius in accusation of 
VeschinoB, but Aeschi»'8 had retorted by 
bringing a charge against Tniiarchus of 
immoral life. His spoeeh against Timar- 
fhus (345), which was suefChsful, is the 
first of the three speeches of Aeschines 
that have survived. He next came into 
prominence in 340, wiicn, at a session 
of tlio \inphict> onio (y.v.) council, the 
Loerians of Ami'hissa, at tlio instigation 
of Tliehes, were to bring an accusation 
of saerilego against Athens. To foi'estall 
this, AesehlneH accused the Loerians them- 
selves of sacrilege (see i^aircd JVars). 
A Sacred War was derrt‘cd ngaiTi‘«t Ain- 
phissa, and it was this war wlihU pro- 
vided the pretext for llie invf.8ion of 
Philip of Macedon (q.v.) that culminated 
in tiio battle of Cbaorotica (q.v.). The 
net ion of Aeschines on this oce-asion was 
made the ground of part of Demosthones’ 
denunciation of Aesehines in his speech 
*On the Crown*. The rivalry between 
the two statesmen fitinlly manifested 
itself w hen Ctc siphon in 33(> |)ro]>osed tliat 
Demosthenes should be imbiicly iTow’iied 
for hiH services to liie state. Aeschines 
Indicted Ctesiph on for the alleged illegaiitv 
of this proposal, and in liis speei'li six 
years later, which survives, attacked the 
whole career of Domnsthenes as injurious 
to Atliens. Tlie jury by an overwhelming 
maiontv acquitted (Jtesipbon. Aeschines 
letired into exile and cbed thc're, 

Tho sp'^eches of Aeschines reveal his 
inferiority to his great rival. He was 
exce8siveJ> vain, and clefieiciit in nobility 
of eharnctc'p and political sagacity, but 
there is no proof of tho cormyition of 
which Demosthenes accused him. His 
ppcoches are in a lighter, livelier style than 
those of Demosthenfs; he hhd had no 
special rliotorical traluiug, but his stage 
experience ho<l given him a good delivery 
and a wide aeqiiaintani'e witli liieraiurc. 
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Among Londor's 'Imaginary Conversa- 
tlonB* Is one between Aeschines and 
Phocion (q.v.). 

Ac'schylus {Aischvlos) (525-456 B.o.), a 
great Qreek tragic poet, bom at Elonsis, 
near Athens, of a noble family. Ho took 
part In the Pcreian Wars; his epitaph I 
(composed, it is said, by himself) represents ! 
him os tlgliting at Marathon, and his 
description of Salamis in the * Persians* 
suggests that he was present at that battle 
also. He visited Syracuse at the invitation of 
Hloron I (see Suracuae, § 1 ) more than once 
and died at Gcla In Sicily; an anecdote | 
relates that an eagle dropped a tortoise on 
his bald h^ad and killed him. He appears 
at some time to his life to have been j 
I<rosocut^ on the charge of divulging i 
the Eleusinian i^y^terlcs, but to have ex- 
culpated himself. I^rieles was his choregus 
(sec 0/ior7ts)at some uncertain date; perhaps 
in the production of the ' Persians* in 472, 
or possibly later. Aeschylus was honoured 
as a classic doon after his death and special 
privileges were decreed for his plays. 
He had a son, Euphorlon, like hiinsolf a 
tragic poet. 

Aeschylus wrote some ninetv plays 
(including satyric dramas), of which seven 
have come down to us; ‘Suppliants', 
‘Persians*, ‘Seven against Thebes*, ‘Pro- 
metheus VInctns* (qq.v.); and ‘Agamem- 
non*, * Ohoephoroo *, and ‘Eumenidcs*, 
forming the Orestoia (q.>.) trilogy. 
He also wrote paeans, elegies, and epi- 
grams, of which very scanty fragments 
survive. He was the rival in ' 's early 
days of Prntinas, Phrynichus (qq.v.), 
and Choerilus (of Athens, fl, 482), and in 
later life of Sophocles. He won his first 
prize in 484, was successful again with 
the ‘Persians’ in 472, was defeated by 
Sophocles in 468, and won his last victory 
with the ‘Orestoia* in 458. 

Aeschylus is generally regarded as the 
real founder of Greek tragedy: by the 
Introduction of a second actor he made 
true dialogue and dramatic action pos- 
sible. Though Aristotle says that Sopho- 
cles introduced scenery Acsciiylus must 
have used some primitive spectacular 
devices, c.g. in the ‘Prometheus*. He 
also developed th<' use of stage dress. His 
plavB show rapid progress in dramatic 
technique: tho ‘Suppliants*, an early 
play, is simple, locks action, and has no 
individual characters; tlie ‘Orcsteia* has 
outstanding Indlvldu^ ebaraetors and a 
well developed plot. Aeschylus chose 
themes of^tho utnmst grandeur, often 
superhuman and terrible, generally from 
mythology (the ‘Persians’ is an excep- 
tion), and delighted in picturesque, sonor- 
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ous language and bold metaphors. Hts 
lyrloB, which play a more important part 
In his tragedies than in those of his suc- 
cessors, reached the highest point in that 
branch of poetic art. His plays ore per- 
meated with the religious spMt; he ac- 
cepts the traditional mythology without 
criticizing it in the manner of Euripides, 
but tries to reconcUe Jt with morality* 
Among the ideas prominent in his plays 
are those of destiny or fatality, worlri^ 
through tho divine will and human pas- 
sion ; of tho heredity of crime, both in the 
sense that crime provokes vongeanoe in 
the next generation, and in tho sense of 
the inheritance of a criminal taint; and 
of the vengeance of the gods on over- 
wcening prido (hubris)* His principal 
characters are drawn without complexity 
or elaboration, governed by a single 
dominating idea, such as vengeance (e.g. 
C/lytemnestra In the ‘ Agamemnon*). For 
Aristophanes* estimate of Aeschylus, see 
Frogs, 

Quintilian, while commending the sub- 
limity, dignity, and eloquence of Aeschy- 
lus, thought him at times uncouth and 
lacking in harmony. 

Aescula'pius, the Latin form of the 
Greek name AseJepius (q.v.). Tho first 
temple to him was founded at Home in 
293 B.C., in consequence of a severe 
pestilence. The temple, with a sana- 
torium, stood on the island of the Tiber. 

Ae'son (Aisbn), see Argonauts, 

Ae'sop (Aisopos), the traditional com- 
poser of Greek fables about animals, is 
said by Herodotus to have lived in tho 
reign of Amasis of Egypt (middle of the 
6th e. B.O.), and to have been a slave of 

dmon, a Thraolan. Many stories about 
animals, adapted to monvl or satirical 
ends, circulated under his name, and we 
are told that Socrates, when in prison, 
put some of these into verse. A collection 
of thorn was turned into choliennblo verse 
by Babrius (q.v.), and five books of Latin 
fables after Aesop woro published by 
; PhaediTis (q.v.). An apocryphal life of 
Aesop was written by Maximus Planudes, 
r< c. Byzantine monk. Landor has 
tw . imaginary Conversations* between 
Aesop and his fellow -slave Rhodope (q.v.). 

Aeso'pus, Ola^ius, a celebrated Roman 
tragic actor in the 1st o. B.c. Horace 
places him on an equality with RoseJus 
(q.v.), the great oomlo actor. He was a 
friend of Cicero, ard daring tho latter’s 
exile contributed to move pomilar feeling 
in his favour by allusions to Urn w the 
stage. Cicero says that he had great power 
I of facial expression and gcstif(«. 
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Aethio'pica (Aithiopika), soe Novd. 

Ae'thiopis (Aithiopis), a lost poem of the 
Bpic Cycle (q.v.), asorlbed to Arctinus of 
Miletus, a sequel to the Iliad. It oon- 
tained the story of the comlnff to Troy of 
PeuthesilSa, queen of the ATnazons, and 
her slaying: by Achilles. It told also of 
the coming of the Ethiopian Memnon 
(whence the name of the poem), who like- 
wise was killed b> Achilles; and of the 
death of Achilles himself. 

Ae'thra iAithrd), the mother of Theseus 
(q.v.). 

Ae'tna, a Latin didactic poem in did 
hexameters attributed by its Mri. and 
doubtfully by Donatus to Virjril, but 
probably not l)y him. It was pt'rhaps by 
Lueilhis, the friend to whom Seneca the 
Phih)£'opher addressed his *Lt‘tU‘rs’. It 
describes and purports to explain the erup- 
tions of Mt. Etna. Those are duo, not to 
Vulcan or Eneeladus (see Giants), but 
to the action of wind in cavities of the 
earth on subterranean tiros (substantially 
the same explanation as that of Lu- 
cretius, vl. oao et soq.). The poem closes 
with an illustration of the moral cliaract<‘P 
of the fowjes of nature. (In the oeeasioii 
of a sudden eruption the inhubitauls of 
a neighbouring town hastily fled, ea<*ij 
carrying the property he thought mc»st 
precious. But they vsei-i* orer\vhclined. 
A certain Amphinomus and his brother, 
howeyer, w'ho carried away nothing but 
their aged father and mother and their 
household gods, were spared by the flames. 


Antlochus III in his war with^Homo (see 
Seleucids); and his defeat in 190 brought 
about tho League’s virtual extinction. 

Afra'nius, LtJrirs (b. c. 150 B.c.), a 
writer of Roman comedies {toaafae, q.y.\ 
of which only fragments survive. Ho ap- 
pears to have desired to found a national 
comedy, and his plays def)ictod Ittilian 
l.fe and cliaraoterg. He had a long pojiu- 
larity, and Horace in Ep. ii. 1. 57 says 
that admirers compared him to Meiiander 
(* Dicitur Afrniil toga convenisso Menari- 
dro*). Afranlus acknowledges his indebt- 
edness to Menauder, but the cxUmt of 
this is unkuoAvn. 

Agame^des, see Trnphnni is. 

■^Agamc'mnon (Atjainemndn), in Clreekmv- 
thology, son of Atreus,^j[»rothef* of N(*n''- 
1.U1S, husband of (T>{t(uimestra (qq.v.), 
'king of Myeojiae. and leader of tho 
Greek host in tho Trojan Wrr (q.v.). 
lie is represented in the ‘Iliad’ as a 
valiant flghliT, a jeond and passional o 
man, but vac-illating in purpose and (*asilv 
diseou7‘aged. 

When the Greek expcilition against 
Troy had asKcmbled alTAulis o(*eupred the 
iueideut of tho saeriilee of Agamemnon’s 
d.sughter Iphigenia (q.v.). During the 
siege the most la mens event in which 
Agamemnon was involvtsl was his disas- 
trous quam*l with Achilles (see Iliad), 
When Troy at last was caT>tnr(*cl, Aga- 
memnon returned safely borne with his 
captive, Cassandra (q.v.). Hut now tho 
(•iirsc of tho house of Pelops (q.v.) over- 


Aetdlian League, a eonfeUeraev of 
cities or districts of .\clolia, de\elope<l 
after the death of Alexander. It was 
governed at first by an Assembly of ail 
free Actollan citizens (including tho citi- 
zens of federatc'd cities adjriiriing .Actolian 
territory); at the hea<l of it was a general 
elected annually, ’rhere was also a 
Council, possessing little power, eonqiORCd 
of delegations from tin* League eit les pro- 
portionate to fbeir milittiry contingents. 
When, with the expansion of the JiOfigue, 
administration by tho Assembly beeamo 
impossible, a small committee of the 
CJounell was formed which, with thtj 
general, become tho real go\ernnient of 
the League; tho Assenilijv, however, re- 
tained the decision of peace and W7ir. From 
about 290 tho League occuiried Delphi, 
and it gradually extended its territory till 
by 220 it controlled the. whole of central 
Greeeo outside Attica, and became* the 
chic^*iva||Of Macedonia in the peninsula. 
But tne Actolians wore a predatory p*‘ople 


I tciok him. Clytemnestra had never foi- 
gi\en tho saoriflee of her da ugh I er Iphi- 
' genia, and fluring Agamemnon’s absenc.o 
^cgi.sthu8 hatl l)et*()ine Jier paramour 
j (see Pelops). She nf»w reecivf'd Aga- 
I mciTinon with a show rtf welcome, and 
(hen, w'ith AegisUius, murdered him and 
Cy’assandra. It was to rcTcngt* his deatJi 
that his f-hildren, Orestes and Klectra, later 
I killed < Mvtemnestra and Aegisthus (sec 
Oresfeia, Or/ sirs, Plecfrti). 

Af/antpmnon, (1) a iiagedy by Aeschy- 
lus; see Orrstein. (2) A tragedv by Hencea 
the Philosopher, perhajis basofl on tho 
‘Agamemnon* of Acsdijlus, ir more 
probably on some lat^jr T>lay, It is far 
inferior to the trag(*d.\' of ^c.schyJllH and 
shows variations of d(‘fnil. Tlio gliost of 
Thyestes is intr()(luc(*d urging Aegisthus 
to tho crime, and Aogisl.hiis conflnns a 
weaker Clyt emiicstra in her puri>osc. 
<Ja.ssaudra is not murdered with Aga- 
memnon, but later., Kleet.ra appears and 
, clloels the eseapo of her brother Orestes. 


and the League was not a soiireo of I Agani'ppe, a spring saei*ed in (ho Muses 
Hellenic uMIty and strength. Jt Joined I on Mt. Helicon (q.v,). Hippncrenv, 
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Aga'thocles {Agalhokl^\ sec Syracuse, 

§a. 

A'gathon (AgatMn), an Athenian tragrlo 
poot, tho most Important of tho successors 
of tho three groat tragedians. His first 
victory was gained in 416 b.c. It is the 
banquet held at his house to celebrate this 
victory that forms tho setting of Plato’s 
‘Symposium* (q.v.). Later ho went to the 
court of Archclaus of Macedonia and died 
there (c. 400). Only fragnicnts of his work 
survive. Agathon was an innovator: he 
was the first to constiuct a tragedy on an 
im.aginary sul)j(vt with imaginary charac- 
ters; he made tho songs of tlic chorus 
mere inlorJudes {rmbolinia) without I’efer 
enco to tlic sui)jcct of the play, thus pre- 
paring tho way for tho division of the 
tragedy into arts: and hi‘ also introduced 
some ciiangt'S iff the character of tho 
music. His lyrics affo satirically described 
by Aristophanes in the ‘ Thesniophoria- 
ziisao* ns like the walking of ants. 
Aristophanes also makes fun of Agathon’s 
efTcriiinate iippearance. 

Aga've (Apauc), the mother of I’cnthdus 
(soo Jiarchae). Statius is thought, from a 
liossage in Juvenal (vli, 82 ot seq.), to 
have written a libretto ‘Agave’ for the 
jjautoinimic dancer, l*aris. 

Age'ndr, in Greek mythology, king of 
Tjre, and fathcj* of Cadmus and Europa 
(qq.v.). 

Ager publicus, hind aeciuired by con- 
fiscution from Slates <‘onqucred by Home. 
In theory it lulonged to tho Hon. an 
People, in aotiial i)ractice it wu. looked 
afU'r by the .^oiiato and niagi>tratcB — 
eousul, censor, qiiiK'sto". There were two 
chief types of teiiurc. (1) It. might be held 
on lease at a yearly rental, e.g. ttie fertile 
Agoi CJurnpanns ; the ctmsorh w«*re respon- 
sible for this rental. (2) It might he held 
by squatters {jjossfSftGn's) against a rental, 
but not on l(‘ase. They weri' thcreforo at 
liberty to go wlion they liked or liable t.o 
be expelled at the State’s pleasure. This 
reulul was eolieetod by tlio local govern- 
inc'ata and paid to the censors. There was 
a tendency alter tho Punic Wars for such 
squatters to nbsorti largo tracts of wast-e 
land and in time to i*egard it as their own, 
desTiite the Lieiiiian (q.v.) laws, which 
limited the amount of land which could 
be held. Hence arose the evictions and 
d'sputeH in i'oniioxiun with the legislation 
of the Gracf hi, who desired to resume the 
public land in order to ci’oato settlements 
for distressed citizeps. St. ability W'as 
restored bv a law of 111 (for which see 
E. G. Hardy's ‘Homan Laws and Char- 
ters *)• but tho question of public land came 


up again after Marius’s army reforms. 
Tho creation of a professional army meant 
that some sort of a pension system had to 
be devised, and until Augpistus pensions 
took the form of grants of public land. 
Hence the land legislation of Satuminus, 
Sulla, and Julius Caesar (in bis first oon- 
sulship). Tho proposed agrarian law of 
RuUus (63) had a ditferont object, because 
it was really an attempt by Crassus and 
(/oesar to strengthen their position against 
I’ompoy, There seems to have boon no 
serious problem In connexion with the 
uffcr public^ia in the early empire. 

Ager Rdma'nus. see Rome, § 4^ 

Agesila'us (Agesilaos) (e. 444-361 B.C.), 
king of Sparta from about 398. He was 
chosen king in plaeii of his nephew, who 
was the direct heir, by tho intlueu <‘0 of 
IjVRander (q.v.). He was lame, and his 
opjtoucnts drew attention to the warning 
fif an ancient oracle osciinst a ‘lame rclgrn* 
at Sparta. But ho was a man of prreat 
energy and intclligeneo. His successful 
lampaigus against tho I'l-rsians in 39P-5 
and his victory over tho Thebans at 
Coronea are related by his friend Xeno- 
phon in Ids ‘Hellenica’. Ho was less 
viiecessful in the wars of Sparta with 
Thebes 379-3G2. Sjiarta needed money, 
and in order to earn a subsidy for her, 
Agciilaus conducted au expedition in aid 
of an Egyptian priu(‘o against i^ersia in 
J01. In this he met his death. There is 
a life of him by Nepos, and sec below. 

.Ufesiimis, one of the minor works of 
Ximophon, an encomium on his friend 
Agesilaus (w(‘o above). Its authenticity as 
a w’ork by Xenophon nas b 'cn questioned, 
but is generally accepted. Xenophon 
> lies in some detail tiie campaign of 
\i;esilaus against Ti^saphernes in 395 and 
tue march 1 * 1 * ek t(* Grcetjc through IVia- 
eedonia and The.'4&>aly, and gives a full 
doberi]>t iou of 1 lie battle of Coronea, where 
Xenoplion may have fought under 
Apri'silaus against his own countrymen. 
The nun fining events of his reign are 
touc'lied on m >re briefly. The author then 
passes from his deeds to his virtues, and 
i]> I'tratPB his piety, justice, wisdom, and 

tsiii. 

A'gon (‘contest’), (1) in Greece and later 
at Home, an athk'tie, dramatic, or musical 
contest foiTning pai-t of public games 
(SCO Festivals and Ltidi, § 2); (2) see 
Cmuedy, § 2 . 

A'gora (-4f7ord), in Greoexi, an assembly 
of the people, oa opposed to the Council 
(Boule, q.v.). In the constiTutioff of 
Cioisthoncs (q.v.) tho name was applied to 
the assembly of tho people i^ieaoh tribe 
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anddeme. It was also the name of the place 
of assembly, which might senro besides as 
a markot-plaoe. This place was adorned 
with temples and statuos and planted with 
trees. In the Athenian agora stood the 
famous Stoa (q.y.) Poikild and the Stoa 
BasUikS, the Council -house of the Five 
Hundred, statues of various heroes, certain 
temples, and a row of Hermao (q.v.). in- 
cluding a statue of Hermes Agoraios of 
the Market-place*). Here In the open 
space the peasants sold their produce, fish- 
mongers and bakers had their stalls, and 
bankers and money-changers their tables. 
It was a general place of meeting and 
conversation. Cf. Forum. 

Agri'eoUif a laudatory monograph by 
Tacitus on the life of his father-in-law, 
Cn. Julius Agrioola, published about 
▲.D. 98 ; Agrioola had died In a.d. 93. 

Tacitus recounts Agrloola*s distin- 
guished ancestry and early military ser- 
vice in Britain in the troubled times when 
Sfihtdnlus Paulinus wa** governor (the days 
of Boadicea), his advancement to the 
quaostorship and the praetorship, to the 
command of the 20th Legion in Britain, to 
the governorship of Aquit&nia (a.I). 74-6), 
to the consulate, and finally to the 
govomorshlp of Britain ^a.d. 77 or 78). 
Then follows an oct'ounl of Britain and its 
tribes, the continual rain and cloud, tho 
long days and short nighta of summer. 
Tacitus is very hazy about its geography, 
and even seems to regard the earth as 
flat. He briefly narrates the history of 
tho successive stages of tho oonquesl 
of Britain by the Romans, culminating in 
tho achievements of Agricola, who in 80 
or 81 secures tho country as far north 
as the lino Clola-Bodotria (tho Clyde and 
the Forth). In 82 or 83 h^* passos beyond 
this line and invades Caledonia, winning 
in 83 or 84 tho decisive battle of Mt. 
Graupius, the site of wlilch remains un- 
oertain. Readers of Scott's 'The Anti- 
quary’ will remember that Monkbarns 
claimed to have found tho scene of the 
battle on his land in Forfarshire. It is 
in the speech of a chieftain before the 
battle that Tacitus places tho well-knowm 
saying 'omno ignotum pro inugnifleo*. 
Tho narrative passes to Agricola’s return 
to Rome and to the prudent conduct by 
which he disarmed Don|itian’s jealousy. 
It ends with his death and an eloquent 
apostrophe to a great Roman. Sec BrUain. 
Agriculture. 

§ 1. In Greece 

Tto tepitory of Greece was In lar-rc 
part mountainous and sterile, and fertile 
plains were few. Where possible the hill- 
sides were terraced, but only abo\it one- 


flfth of the total area of the cquntry was 
cultivable, and this in part explains the 
constant searoh of the Greeks for more 
fertile lands to colonize. The deficiency 
of rainfall, aggravated by the destruction 
of the forests that at one time clothed the 
Greek mountatns, was made good by 
great attention to irrigation, and the mis- 
appropriation of water was punished by 
anvient laws. Agriculture was regarded 
as an honourable occupation for freemen 
(except at Sparta) from Homeric times, 
when old Laertes busied himself In his 
garden, to those of E’hilopoomen, who 
used to work along with his vlno-dressors 
and ploughmen. Xenophon in tho 
'Oeoonomicus* praises agrljulture ns tho 
most honoured and the most beneficent 
of the arts. It retained its prestige at 
Athens even when thatc>''ity had become 
a rich oommerolal an^ industrial centre, 
partly, no doubt, because foreigners were 
excluded from it as being Ineapablo of 
owning land. 

In certain aristocratic States, such as 
Thessaly, tho system of largo estates tilled 
by serfs prevailed. In democratic States 
land was held in Bmallar lots. Attica was 
a country of small estates, of which tho 
average size tended to diminish with the 
breaking up of properties on inheritance. 
In order to be a Zeugites (see Athene, § 2) 
an Athenian had to own some 50 acres of 
oorn-iand (assuming that it yielded tho 
moderate amount of eight bushels tho 
acre and was fallowed alternate years) 
or a much smaller acreage of vineyard. 
Seventy-five acres of corn-land would 
provide the quaUfleatiun of a knight, 
while 125 acres would bring tho owner 
into the richest class. The son of Aristides 
received as a grant from tho State 
a property of 4.) acres; Demosthenes 
thought this a relatively large area. Tho 
average value of eight properties referred 
to in speeches of Attic omtors In the 
4th c. is under 7,230 drs. (Glotz) or say 
£2.')0. Tho process of subdi vision of estates 
till each lot was too small to support 
the owner led to the indebtedness of the 
peasantry, and facilitated in turn a pro- 
cess of concentration of laud in the hands 
of wealthy purchasers, who lived in tho 
city and had overseers to manage their 
proi>erty. 

i^riculturo graduallv became more 
sclontifio during tho 5th and 4th c., and 
a throe-year rotation of crops on com land 
was adopted. Tho vino, the fig, and the 
olive were especially suited to tho stony * 
soil, and Athens paid great attention to the 
produrstlon of a good quality of olive oil. 
Tho destruction of vines and olive-trees by 
tho Spartans In the Peloponnesian War 
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was a seyefo blow to Attica. Vegetables 
and even llowors (which wci'e in demand 
for religious ceremonies) were cultivated in 
the neighbourhood of Athens. Oxen wore 
sruirce, but pigs wore plentiful. The sheep 
of Attic.a produced an exceptionally fine 
wool. 

For the svRtem of land tenure at Sparta 
see Sparta, § 2. 

§ 2. Italy 

Agriculture in lloman tf'rrltory was at 
first donicbtlc and eleiucnldry, earned on 
f the family of the landowner on a small 
Scale and by prlraltivo methods, and de- 
voted mainly to the production of grain. 
It was the only respectable vocation for a 
Komau <-iti/en. When the Volscian and 
Sabiuo hii]^ were brought nto the Roman 
territory in lho#41h they p»’ovided 
summer pasture duging the months when 
the grass was dried up in the plains. 
Sheep- and cattle- breeding then became 
profitable, at least f<.r the rich farmer 
poascHS<*d of capital. The Punic Wars 
brouglit eouta«.t with the more scientific 
agncultuie of Caithage and introduced 
the age of great farms and slave gangR 
working uiidci ovei seers. The small 
peasant -proprietors tended to dHcippear; 
many were mined by compuisorv hervlc ‘0 
in tbe frequent wars and sold their farms, 
and many omlgratod . They survived, how- 
ever, In reduced nuiubiTS m most paits of 
Italy. On the ot her hand slaves as ere abun- 
dant, and tnero weic wealthy caiutalists 
willing to take up large areas and work 
them with slave labour. Another den y 
was to substitute, in suitable dihiiicts of 
Italy, 1 he moic remunerative culture ol the 
vine and olive for the pi eduction of gram. 
Tho lattei could be obtained cheaply from 
Sicily and, after the dostrac’tion of Car- 
thage, from Africa. Ranches f«.r cattle and 
sheep bcc/amo very common in H. ItaJv. 
Frequent attempts were made to restore 
tho small cultivator, but without success. 
Tho Gra,cchi failed to solve the problem: 
the settlement of Sulla did more harm 
ihan good owing to tho confiscations it 
Involved. In Iraporial times oultivation by 
slave labour gradually gave place to the 
systom of coWni, tenants who paid part 
of their jiroduce as rent. This was perhaps 
because slave labour was found not to bo 
-economical, or because it needed olosei 
^supervision and was more troublesome. 
But tho coloni sank into mere serfs, and 
this system proved little more satisfactory 
than that of cultivation by slST^f^-. 

Novertholfss, agriciUture was of capita! 
importance in tho economic life of the 
early empire. *It is no exaggeration to 
isay that most ot the provinoos wore al- 


most exclusively agricultural countries' 
(Rostovtzcfl). Moreover agriculture was 
extended in regions whero it had pre- 
viously hardly existed. The tendency to- 
wards the concentration of land in the 
hands of absentee proiuietora and of the 
State was general throughout the empire. 
The tillage of corn land was improved, 
and attention was increasingly given to 
1 he vino and the olive, vegetables and fruit, 
stock-breeding and poultry. 

Tho importance attached to agriculture 
in the early Roman community is attested 
by the large number of religious festivals 
connected with it, such as the Ciorealia 
(see Crres), tbe Vinalia, the Fordlcldia, the 
Robigalia (qq.v.). That it continued in 
high estimatii n is shown bv the treatises 
devoted to the subject, from tho *De 
Agn (hiltura* of Cato, to Varro's ‘De Re 
Rustica*, Virgil’s ‘Georgies’, and tho 
works of Columella and PaUadlus (qq.v.). 

Agrige'ntum, the Roman name of Ac- 
raqas (modern ( Jirgcnti, recently changed to 
\grigcnto), a city on the S. coast of Slcfiy 
foimdcd by Gela (a Rhodian and Cretan 
colony, also in the S. of Sicily) about 580 
B.o. It attained great wealth and splen- 
dour under Theron (q.v.). Its prosperity 
was out short by tho Carthaginians, who 
sajked it m 106; and although it was re- 
founded by Timoleou (see Syracuse, § 3), 
it iicAcr regained the position It held in 
tho 5th c. The ruins of bovoral beautiful 
temples are stlU to bo seen there. Acragas 
was the birthplace of Empedocles (q.v.). 

AgrFppa, Marcus Julius. See Herod (2). 

Agri'ppa, Marcus VipsAnixts (c. 62-12 
u.c.), a friend of Octavlon in his youth, 
ard the holder of Important military 
ei/ mands under him in tho Civil War. 
H was one of Gotavian’s principal 
advisors, especiallv m military matters, 
when the latter reached the prinoipate. 
lie earned out some notable public 
works at Rome and in the provinces (see 
Also Maps). By bis first marriage, with 
Pompdnia, daughter of Atticus (q.v.), he 
had a daughrer Vips&nia Agrippina, whom 
Tiberius married. Among the children 
of *11 <-hlrd marriage, with Julia, daugh- 
ter o' Augustus, were the elder Agrippina 
(q.v.), wife of Oermanicus, and Qaius 
and Lucius Caci^r, who were adopted by 
Augustus but died young. See the ge- 
nealogy under Julio-Claudian Family. He 
wrro^o an autobiography which is lost. 

Agri'ppa, Postumuf (12 b.c.-a.d. 14), son 
of Marcus Vlpsanlus Agrippa (see above) 
and Julia. He was passed over oy A^bus- 
tuB for the throne because of his boorish 
ways, and put to death, ^ssibly by 
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order of Tiberius, soon after the old cm* 
peror*B death in 14. 

Agrippi'na. (1) Vipsania Aomppina, 
daugrhter of Agrippa (q.v.) and Pompo* 
nia, and wife of Tiberius. (2) Agrippina 
THE Elder, daughter of Agrippa (q.Y.) 
and Julia, and wife of Germanlcus (see 
Oermanicus Julius Caesar). She was pre- 
sent at his death -bod in Syria and 
brought back his ashes to Home. Tacitus 
has a moving desoription of the arrival 
at Brundisium and the general grief 
(Ann. iii. 1-2). The bitter hostility to 
Tiberius that she subsequently showed led 
to her oxilo and her death by starvation, 
a.d. 29. She w'as mother of the emperor 
Caligula. (3) Agrippina the Younger, 
daughter of (2), wife first of Cn. Domi- 
tluB Ahenobarbus, by whom she was 
mother of Nero, secondly of the emperor 
Claudius, who adopted Nero. She is said 
to have poisoned Claudius, but this is 
improbable, tihe was a haughty, imperious 
woman and opposed her sou’s Inciination 
tlrst for the freedwoman Actc, then for 
Poppaca Sabina, whom Nero iiroposed to 
marry by divorcing Oolavia. To remove 
this opposition Nero had Vgiippina lum- 
derod. An attempt to scuttle the ship in 
which she was returning from a visit to 
Nero having failed (for she swam ashore), 
she was killed by assasbins in the villa 
whore she had taken ref^o (a.d. 50). 
The memoirs that she left^wcre used by 
Tacitus os a soiirci* for ids ‘Annals. ’ 

For all the above, see the genealogy 
under Julio-Clawhan Family. 
Ahenoba'rbus (later AKNOBAunm), 
‘red-board’, the name of a distinguished 
Homan family of the Domitlan gens. 
Legend related that the Dioscuri (q.i .) h id 
announced to au early member of the 
family the victory of Lake HegilJus 
(496 B.C.), and to prove their bupcrnatural 
powers had stroked hlb black beard, which 
had immediately turned red. (^n. Domi- 
tliis Ahenobarbus, after tight lug eq^ainst 
Caesar at Pharsalus (48) and being subse- 
quently pardoned by him, was one of the 
republican loaders after Caesar’s death. 
He was later reconciled to Antony, ac- 
companied him in his expedition against 
the Parthians, and was witli him in 
£gypt. Ho finally joined the cause of 
Octavian. Ho figures in Shakespeare’s 
‘Antony and Cleopatra*. 

Another Cn. Domltius Ahenobarbus, 
oonsol in a.d. 32, married Agrippina 
(q.v. (3)), daughter of Germanieus, and 
was father of the emperor Nero (see Julio- 
Cla^^ian C'amUy). 

Aidis, Aidd'neus, variant forms of 
Hades (q.^. 


Albinovaniis Pedo 

^4'jax (Aids), TelamOnian,u sometimes 
called ‘the Greater Ajax*, son of Telamon 
(q.v.) and leader of the Salarolnians at the 
siege of Troy, depicted by Homor as a man 
obstinate in his bravery to iho point of 
stupidity. After the death of Achilles, 
Ajax and Od>srieus contended for the 
hero’s arms. When those were awarded 
to Odysseus, Ajax, maddened with reseni- 
hient, slaughtered a lloek of sheep in the 
belief that they were his enemies, and 
afterwards from shame took his own life. 

“^'jax (Jids), son of Oilchs, and captain of 
the Locrians at the siege of Troy, a 
man, according to Homer, ‘fur less* than 
Telamonian Ajax (q.v.). He was ship- 
wreekod on his way home, but swimming 
ashore with Poseidon's help, boasted that 
be had escaped in buito of ''the gods. 
W’hereupon I’oseiilon ‘^uhrew down tho 
rock on wliich be s^ood, and Ajax was 
drowned. (See also Cassandra). 

(Aids), a tragedy by Sophocles, of 
uncertain date, perhaps the first of his 
surviving plajs. 

Ajux, the son of Telamon (see above), 
demented by resentment bt‘c*aiisc the 
arms of Acliilles have been awarded to 
Od^sbeus, has venU‘d bis wrath bv 
blaughlermg a fio<*k of sheci), taking them 
for liis enemies. He is first seen in 
his madness, then after his rt‘eovery, 
stiicken with grief and shame, while his 
ol'ive, Teemessa, and the cbonis of Sola- 
mmiau sailors try to soothe iiim. lie 
calls for his son EurysacOs. givcb him his 
shield, and leaves his last injunct ions hn 
his brollu‘r Tt'ucor. Ht* then takes his 
sword, to tmrv it, as ho 8a\s, and goes to 
purge himself of his guilt by the sea. 
Teucer has luav returned fi om a foray and 
lias learnt irom tho seer ('ah-has tliat, to 
avert calamity, Ajax, wJio has angered the 
gods bj ills arrogance, must be kept within 
his tent for that day. But it is too late. 
Ajox is found transfixed by his own sword. 
Iileuolaus forbids his burial, as an enemy 
to the Greeks, and Agamemnon oonfimis 
the edict, but is persuaded by Odysseus 
to relent, and Ajax is carried to his grave. 

A Latin version of this tragedy was 
played at Cambridge before Qut*en Eliza- 
beth in l.')f)4. 

Albinova'nus Pedo, a Homan poet of 
tho time of Augustus and Tiberius, and a 
friend of Ovid. Seneca tlie Rhetorician 
hfiks preserved a passage from what ap- 
pears to bo an cpir* by him on the Homan 
wars against the Germans, describing a 
storm which the Human fleeb^encountered 
in tho North Sea. Tho majority of Ger- 
man aiitliorities arc of opinion that 
tho epic dealt with the expeditions into 
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Germany 9f Germamcus fA 2 m the 
article Oemuinifnis and Dni^ i*t) to whom 
Alblnovanus Pedo wis praefccius equttum 
in A D 10 Some aiithoritus regard the 
evtmt fraffincnt or rcfcriing to the first 
naval expedition m tho North Soa, lolh 
mauded by Drnsus the Lldci (Aim the 
above mentioned article) An epic on the 
Bon*b achievements would not preclude 
mention of similar exploits the father 
1 u itus (Ann ii 2*1) has describe d a storm 
which shatteiod the flee^ c»f the son 
Albmovaniis also wrote a *hiscid , epi 
f mis, and chgies, which have not sui 
vived 

Alcae'us (Alkaios), (1) a lyjic poet of the 
7th-( th c B c born at M v tiknc m Le«ibos 
a contemporary of Sapph lie took an 
active pait in the wxr witn Athene which 
followed the sci/ilBe bj tho latte i of the 
Lesbian fortres>i of digeum at the entranc ( 

< f the Ilcllefepont, it d in the local 
stiuggles against tMants Wlun Pittacus 
was given dictitoiial powoi he vint into 
exile Ills poems oi win lionh tmgmmts 
lemain dealt viv idly with political well 
as iPrsonal Ihenus wine lovi his sufler 
mgs and hatieis h» if public alT ms aic 
oominifd bf sb iws a pissiniaU < 

One of his o if of whuli Hit opei lu^ 
survives was addics cd to S ipplio \\t 
also possess a fi ignien < 1 what may b( 
her reply 11c ilso wroti hviiins to vane us 
go Is rijs mine is osifdilly issoeiate I 
with the Alf le stin/a (sec Metre, § 1) 
wliitb he iTiventcd or adopted and fre 
ciuentlj used lloiaeo (Od iv 7 
spetks of hifl iiiinaces Cnintna ai I 
uses his metre more frequently thin ii j 
otlicr 

(2^ In Gtofk nytholot,^, a son of 
Perseus and father of Amphilijon (qq v ) 
Sot ils>^7ei<7#s 
Alca'ic, see Metre, §§ 3 and 
Alee'stis ( Hfu s<is), a drama b\ Eun 
pides. Itwihthi fourtl ila^ in lUtialogy 
producod m 4 K n c nid acfoToingly eon 
tarns a certain burlesque element (see 
Satync drama) pi ovidod by the character 
of the gemal Heracles ani b'v 1 uiipides 
general treatment of tho subjcf t 

I or the fetoiy wh eh foims the subject 
of tho play see Adnetun Admetus, the 
liubhand of Aleestis, is presented at first 
as an mgenuous egoist, fond of his wife, 
geeplv gneved to loso hoi and indignant 
With his fsther for refusing to make tho 
teqmied saciifieo m her place But Ad 
Inetub returns from his wife ’s b i lal com 
pic tely c'^iang^d havingi ' leai nt his lesson ’ 
.Alcostis IB a simple, unromantlo woman, 

S ovoted to her husband, and aocoptmg 
atural tho duty of dying for him, but 


perhaps even more eoneeruod, in a prac- 
tical wa\, for tho future of her children. 
Heracles is an attractive character, relax 
mg between the labours that form the 
mam business of his life, to revel a little 
and do a good turn for a friend 

Hub is the plav that Balau&tiou recites, 
in R Bi owning's *Balaustlon s Adven- 
ture'. 

Alcibi'ades (/ilkibiadth), an Athenian of 
noble family, bom shortly beforo 450 bo, 
a man of icmaikable beauty and talent, 
bu* arrogant unsciupulous, and dissolute 
He was educated ov Ponclcs, and was a 
fi lend of feoc rates He became a dexterous 
politician and joined the democratic party 
His cxpcTicTc in the armj at Potidaea 
an 1 Delium Ic d to his elec tion as strateguB 
m 420 His influence contributed to the 
icncw il of the Peloponnesian War (q v.) 
aftei tho Peace of Niicios, and to the 
launching of the Sieilfim lixpedition, of 
which he was ippomtcd one of the thico 
Iciders Hit mutililion of the Hcrmae 
( 1 A ) just br fore its departure was laid 
at the dc or of Alcibiades and his aecom- 
llwcs It was nevertheless decided that 
lu should embark and he tried later. 
\N Ik n summoned back to Athens for this 
pui) osc, bo escaped and was condemned 
to death m hi absence and his property 
cmhbcited Alcibiades went to Sparta, 
whole he urged vigorous mcasuies against 
the Athenians the sending of a bpartan 
general to aid the byiacusans and the 
oeciipatiou of Dccclea m Attica as a 
pernimcnt threat to Athens In 412 he 
went to lonn and with a bpartan squad 
ron supported tho lopion levolt against 
\thcns but in intrigue with the wife of 
iu Spirtau king Agis and his dealings 
will Iissiphernes the Persian satrap, 
m ido him susi ect at bparta In 407 the 
restored democracy at Athens lecalled 
Alcibiades boxing to find m him a cap 
able commander and a means of alliance 
with the Pc I Mans, but tbo defeat of 
Neitium (407) 'ost him bis prestige He 
leiircd to the e hersouese, where the good 
adviCL he gave to tho Atbemau commau 
de^ before Aegospotami was disregarded 
He s finally assassmatod by Persian 
ordei in Phrygia (4(H) 

The chief aut^rity for the career of 
Alcibiades is Thucydides. Alcibiades 
figures in the dialogue of Plato (q.v ) 
that boars his name and also in his *8yia 
posjiim (q v /, and there are lives of 
him by Nepos and Piutaroh. There is an 
interesting rofoienoe to him in Aiuto- 
phanes* 'Frogs' (1009 et seq ) Kuriiffdes 
condemns the man who is slow to h^ 
and quick to injure his coutgar, while 
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Aeaohylus thinks It wiser not to rear a 
lion’s whelp, but If you do, you must 
accept Its ways. Two spoeohos of Lysias 
and one of Isocrates (agralnst the son of 
Aldblados) refer to the father’s oareer. 
Aieibiades, a dlalogruo by Plato (q.v., § 2). 

AlciMes (Alkcidesh (1) in Greek mytho- 
iogyf meanlnt; ’descendant of Alcaeus’, a 
name used to designate Heracles, whose 
stepfather, Amphitryon (q.v.), was son of 
Alcaeus. (2) A Spartan admiral in the 
early part of the Peloponnesian War. 
Alci'nbus (Alkinoos), in the ‘Odyssey’ 
<q.T.), the king of the Phaeacians. 
A'lciphron {AlkiphrGn) (c. a.d. 200), a 
Greek writer, author of fictitious letters 
<of which wo hare about a hundred) pur- 
porting to be by Athenians of various 
classes of society, depicting Athenian life 
in the 4th c, B.r. 

Alcmae'on or A'lcmeon (Alhmnidn or 
Alkmeon), in Greek mythology, son of 
Amphiaraus (q.v.). In accordance with 
his father’s command ho took part in the* 
expedition of the Kplgoni (q.v.) against 
Thebes. On his n't urn, in furtliei execu- 
tion of his father’s commands, ho avenged 
him by slaying his own mother Eriphyic. 
For this murder ho was (like Orestes) pur- 
sued from place to place by the I'urloH. 
At Psuphis in Arcadia ho rcocived partial 
purification from Phegehs, and married 
his daughter Aif.inoe. To her he gave the 
necklace of Harmonia (see Ctulmus (1)). 
Bub the crops of the country began to 
fall, and Alcmaeon set out again to dis- 
cover a land on which the sun had not 
shone when he murdered his mother. 
This he found iu an island newly thrown 
up at the mouth of the river Achelou’- 
(betweon Acamauia and Actolia). Here 
he married Callirhoe, a daughter of 
Oendhs (see Meleager) king of Calydon. 
.She in turn begged for the necklace of 
Harmonia, and Alcmaeon obtained it 
from Phegcus on a false protouco. When 
PhegeuB discovered that be bad been 
cheated, he caust'd his sons to waylay 
Alcmaeon and kill him. Tlio sons of 
Alcmaeon, Acarnftn and Amphoteros, 
.avenged their father by killing Pbogeus 
and his sons; and the fatal necklace w.as 
dedicated to Apollo at Delphi. A later 
story tells that it was stolen by a Phocian 
at l^e time of the war with Philip of 
Maoedon, and brought ill luck on the thief. 

Alcmaeo'nidae (Alkmeonidai), a noble 
family at Athens, whiob came Into promi- 
nei^ in. 632 b.c. when Mcgacles, an Alc- 
maeonldlVas archon. A vou'ig aristocrat. 
Oylon, with a band of suiiportora, seized 
the Aoropi lis with a view to making him- 


self tyrant. He was besieged by Megacles, 
but escaped, with his brother, to Mcgara. 
His associates took refuge at the altar of 
Athene PoliAs. They were lured away on 
promise of their lives, and slaughtered. 
The Megarlans, urged by Cylon, made war 
on Athens, occupied SaJamls and deva- 
stated Attica. This reverse was attributed 
to the sacrilego committed against Athene, 
and t ho Alomaoonids were banished. Tliey 
returned under Solon (q.v.), wltlidrow 
again during the tyranny of Pisistratus 
(q.v.), and returned onco more after the 
of Hippias. Among famous Alcmaco- 
nids were Cleisthencs the law -giver, and 
Pericles and Alciblades, who both through 
their mothers l>elongcd to the family. At 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, 
Sparta called upon Athens to expel the 
Alcmaeonids, having I^nclcs particularly 
In view. For their »sconstruction of the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, see Delphi. 

A'lcman (Alkmdn), a Greek lyric poet of 
the second half of the 7th c. n.c., born at 
Sardis, who came to Sparta and there 
fomposod choral Ivrios for Uio festivals. 
Of these bit- parihtnia (q.v.) were espe- 
cially celobrotcd. He was an innovator in 
metro, generally abandoning the bexa- 
meter for various systems of a lighter, 
tripping eharartcr. Only fragments of 
his work surviv**, one of them part of a 
parthenion. 

Alcme'na (Alkmenf), see Amphitryon. 
A'lcuin, soe Texts and Stud its, § 0. 

Alcy'one (AlkuonO, m Greek mythology, 
(1) a daughter of Aeolus (q.v. (2)) and wife 
of Ccyx {Kettx), son of the Morning Star. 
They were changed into birds, she Into the 
halcyon (kingfisher), he into the bird of 
his name (perhaps a tern or gannet). either 
beeauBo ho was di-owmod at sea and her 
despair w’as so gi-eat that the gods re- 
united them, or becauso of thoir impiotv. 
Halcyon dayr were fourteen days of calm 
weather supposed by the ancients to occur 
about the winter solstice when the hal- 
cyon was brooding. 

(2) One of the Pleiades (q.v.). 

Aldine Classics, soe Editixma, 

Ale'cto, see Allecto. 

Alexa'nder of Aphrodi'sias (fl. c. a.d. 
200), the most important of the early 
oommentators on Aristotle. Of his oom- 
mcntarics (in Greek) a fow survive, and 
bis works are largely quoted by later 
writers. 

Alexander of Phe'rae, ncxfiiow of Jason 
(q.v.) of Pherae and tyrant of Pherae in 
Thessaly from 369 B.c. He allied hltnself 
with Athens to oppose Theban expansion. 
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and when Vclupldas (q.v.) Ylsiied hlin on 
one of his expeditions, detained him as a 
hostage until be was rescued by a Theban 
exiM3dltionln368. In 364 Polopidas march- 
ed against him and defeated him at Cynos- 
oephalao, but was himself killed. Later, 
Alexander became the ally of the Thebans, 
defeated the Athenians at sea and raided 
the Piraeus (362). It was this humiliation 
that caused the Athenians to sentence 
Callistratus (q.v.) to death. Alexander 
was assassinated in 358. 

Alexander {Alexandras) the Great, 
Alexander III of Maoedon (356-323 b.c.). 
son of Philip II and Olympias. 

§ 1. Education, accession, and campmayiS 
in Europe 

Alexander had Aristotle for instructor, 
and learnt milltaw science in his father’s 
school, being presonhat the age of eighU'on 
at the battle of Chaoronca, wlioro he ooni- 
niandod the cavalry. Ho was an onthusLts- 
tie admirer of Homer’s ‘Iliad*, of whic.h 
he carried a copy on his campaigns in a 
casket taken from the spoils of Darius. 
His father's marriage wth Cl(*oi)atra (see 
Philip, § 3) imperilled his own succession, 
and his position on his father's death (336) 
was full of dangers. Hut Cleopatra, her 
child, and her father wore before long 
murdered, the first two by Oljmpias, tlic 
last by Alexander’s order. The numerous 
attempts at revolt among tbc peoples 
whom iiis father had subjugated were 
pronjjitlv emsbod, Alexander first dealt 
with Grooee and rapidly brough\< t t(* 
order. The Congress at Corinth appointed 
him, though without enthusiasm, to his 
father’s place as leader of the Greek 
federation. (It was while he was at Corint h 
that Alexander, according to an anecdote, 
saw Diogenes lying In the sun. Alexander 
asked what ho could do for him. ‘Don't 
keep the sun off me', was the reply, ‘If 
I were not Alexander, i should wish to 
be Diogenes*. Alexander remarked.) Alex- 
ander next turned to tho north and with 
amazing speed subdued the tribes that 
wero threatening his N. and JSfW. frontiers. 
On a report that Alexander had been 
killed in Thrace, Tbobos revolted and 
blockaded the Macedonian garrison In its 
citadel. With the same astonishing rapid- 
ity Alexander was upon the insmgents 
and captured their city. The Congress at 
Ck>rlnth doeidod that Thebes should be 
rased to the ground (the house of Pindar 
^being spared by Alexander's order). From 
*AthenB, wjuich had given Thebes some 
support, Alexander reqiuired the surrender 
of DemosthoiieB and of others who had 
been obstinate in their hostility to Mace- 
donia, but did not persist in his demand. 


The whole of tho above campaigns had 
oconpied little more than a year (336-5). 

§ 2. Invasion of Asia: the Oranieus (SSd) 

Alexander now devoted himself to the 
conquest of Persia (See PI. 7), ruled at that 
time by Darius Codom&nus, a mild, ami- 
able prince, unequal to tho struggle before 
him. Though overwhelmingly stronger 
than Alexander in men, ships, and weedth, 
his forces lacked efilcicnt leadership and 
military science. In 334 Alexander crossed 
to tho Troad, where the Macedonian 
general, ParmenlG, had maintained a 
footing. By his victory on the GrSnicus 
Alexander first showed the superiority of 
the Macedonian over tho Persian army. 
He next subdued Hardis and sucli Greek 
cities of tho coast as did not open their 
gates to him. After tho siege and destruc- 
tion of Halicarnassus, he subdued Lycia, 
and marc‘hing north through Pamph^lia 
and Pisidia, reached Gordium, the capital 
of I’hrygla. It was here that he Is said tc 
have cut the ‘Gordian knot* (q.v.) and 
applied tho legend about it to himself; 
but the story Is poorly attested. 

§ 3. Campaign of 333; baUU of Jssua 

In the spring of 333 Alexander marched 
south through Cappadocia to the Cilician 
Gates and reached Tarsus. The King of 
Persia was now advancing to meet him, 
but Alexander, before facing him, subdued 
Western Cilicia. Darius attributed the 
delay of Alexander to fear, and Instead of 
awaiting him in tho broad expanses of 
S>ria, which would have favoured his 
larger army, crossed Mt. Am&uus and 
was brought to battle (333) in the narrow 
plai of Issue. While the event was still 
und '‘ided, the flight of Darius himself 
started a panic and caused the rout of 
the Persian host. The mother, wife, and 
children of Darius were oaptured and 
humanely treated. 

§ 4. Conquest of Syria and Egypt 
(332-33i) 

Before imdertaking tho final destruction 
of tL'"^ i'''>rsian king, Alexander proceeded 
to the conquest of Syria and ISgypt, so as 
not to leave these Persian tortitorles, and 
particularly the bases of the Phoeniciaa 
fleet, unsubdued^ in his rear. Tyre, an 
apparently impregnable fortress on an 
island half a mile from tho shore, offered 
a prolonged resistance, and its capture 
called f orall theingenuity and perseveranoe 
of Alexander. A mole was constructed 
across to the Island and the stroi^hol^oU, 
after a six months' siege. In the summer of 
332. After Its capture and that of Gasa, 
the* oocupation of Egypt wet an easy 
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matter. Its most notable Incident was the 
foundation (331) of the city of Alexandria 
(q.T.). The new city was dosifinaod to be 
a Greek, as distinct from a Phoenician, 
oommercial centre in the c^a8tem Medi- 
terranean. While in £irypt. Alexander 
Tisited the temple of Ammon (q.v.). There 
he was recoenizod by the oracle as son 
of Ammon. (Amons Landor's *Imai 7 lnar>' 
Conversations* is one between AJexander 
and the priest of Ammon.) It may have 
been before this that Darius sent an em- 
bassy to Alexander offerlnfir as a basis of 
peace to surrender all his territory west 
of the EuphrS.tes, to give him his daughter 
for wife, and to pay a great ransom for 
the members of his family. Parmcnio, the 
story goes, said that if he were Alexander 
ho would accept the terms. ' So should I, 
if I were Parmenio*, Alexander replied. 

§ 5 . Victory ofOaugamela (331) and 
death of Darius (330) 

In 331 Alexander started for the heart 
of the Persian empire. lie crossed the 
Euphrates and the Tigris high up, at 
Thapsacus and Bezabdo, and turned 
south towards Babylon. Darius, with an 
even larger host than at Issus, met him 
at Gaugamela (near Arbcln. from wldch 
the battle is sometimes named). Onec 
more Darius fled, and tin* Persian army 
was routed. Darius i*soapt*d N. to 
Ecbatana in Media, but Alexander pur- 
sued his way to Babylon and Susa, and 
in the palaces of the Persian kings at 
Persopolis found an immense treasure. 
During his sojourn there it is said that 
after a carouse, at the suggestion of the 
Greek courtesan Thais, he set on flic and 
destroyed the polaco of Xerxes. In the 
late spring of 330 he rtrunied liis pursuit 
of Darius to Eehatana and eastwards, but 
when Darius wished to stand, his followers 
turned against him. Bcbsus, his kinsman 
and satrap of Bactria, mth other con- 
spirators seized and bound him, and when 
Alexander drew near, stabbetl tiio king 
and made off. Alexander found Darius , 
dead. 

§ 6* Campaigns of 330-337, Alexander's 
policy 

The campaigns of the years 330- .S27 
resulted in tlie submission of the vast 
regions of Hyieania, Areia, Drangiana, 
Bactria, and SogdifLna, and the capture 
and execution of Bessus. Can<iuhar is 
perhaps a corruption of Alexandria, the 
capital that Alexander foundi'd In Ara- 
chosla. He reached Maracauda (Sainar- 


parable to Hannibal's crosskig of the 
Alps. 

Meanwhile a change had come about 
in the policy and position of Alexander 
himself. Ho had set out to subjugate the 
barbarians to the Greeks. But although 
ho had from the first shown tolerance to 
the religions and institutions of the for- 
mer, he had before long gone farther, and 
begun to treat his European and Asiatic 
subjects on a more equal footing, had 
received Persian noblemen into his con- 
fidence, and had adopted the dress and 
customs of an Oriental court, (Alexander 
recognized the importance of the co- 
operation of tho Iranian element in the 
organization of his empire. The failure 
to secure this later on contributed to tho 
empire’s dissolution). This phango of 
attitude had caused diop cissatisf action 
among his MaccdoniT^ns, and the smoul- 
dering resentment broke out in 327, when 
at a banquet Cleitus. one of his friends and 
the broLlicr of his foster-mother, taunted 
Alexander, and the latter kiUed him with 
a spear. Deep remorse followed the 
drunken act. Before this, Pliildtas, sou 
of Parmcnio, had l)(*cn executed for eon- 
spinwy against \lt*xnnfl(*r, and Pariiieiilo 
liimself, l).\ a questionable act of author- 
it\ , had been put to death. In 327 there 
wcie fiiitlier executions of noble Mace- 
donians for plotting against tho king’s 
life: and also of Collisfhenes (nephew of 
Aiistotle), who was following tho cam- 
paigns as their historian, ns being privy 
to the T)lot. In the same >enr also Alex- 
ander married ItOMinu, daughter of Oxy- 
artes, a Sogdian chief. 

§ 7 . The conquist of India and the 
nfurn 

Alexander noiv imderloidc the invasion 
of Imlia, a r'ounti.\ of wLose eouhguration 
and exleiil lit tie was known, llis follow ers 
saw in the adventure a repetition of the 
legendary conriuest of India by Dionysus 
(q.v.). He again crossed tlu* Hindii-Kush 
III the Lite summer of 327, and wiiilo 
ilephaestiou with jinrt of tlie army took 
tho Kh^ber Pass, he liimself entered the 
ruf^od country to t ho N. and engaged tho 
tierce tribes of the hills. His greatest 
achievement in this advance was the 
capture of t be rock of Aornus on tho right 
tiank of tlio Indus, above the junction 
with the (yabul ri vtsr. In 326 he crossed 
the Indus and reached the llydaspi^ 
(Jhelum). There by skilful dispositions he 
defeated l^orus, king of the laud tictwecn 


afid on tho Jaxartos founded the Hydaspes and4iho Acesines (Chonab), 
Alexandria Ultima (EBcbat6), Khodjond. a courageous ruler at tho head of a large 


On his he crossed in early spi^hiii 

ihe HlndunkluBh mountains, a feat t 


rendered more formidable by a 
gjWt of elephants. His advance 
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through trio romalDfler of the Punjab 
was a comparatively easy matter; but 
when ho arrived at tlio Hyphasls (Beas) 
and contemplated procoodinij to the 
Gangrefl and thus reaching what ho con- 
ceived to be tlio extremity of the earth, 
his weary Macjodonians at last turned 
against him and refused to po farther. 
Alexander was forced to yield and aban- 
don his hope of bringing the whole earth 
from the western to the (‘asfein ocean 
under liis sway. Tlu^ Macedonifina, sottinR 
their faces westward, descended the 
Hydaspes in a fleet of transiiorts com- 
manded by Nearebus, while Oncaicritua, 
who wrote an aeeoimt of the expedition, 
had rliarge of Alexander’s sliip. Ilavinp 
reached Patala at tlie hc'ad of the dtlta 
of the Tndlis at midsuinnier Alexan- 
der started on u mnd -march liomewards. 
leaving Nearehiis t(i*explorc the S(‘a-routt 
up the Persian (Jiilf. 

§ 8. Alexander" R In at mcofturcs and his 
death (3‘J5-323) 

At Rusa, where th(' army arrived in the 
winter of alter suffering teinble 

haidsliips in tne deserts of OedT^Osin, 
Alexander sci about punishing the mauj 
satraps and other officers wlio had failed 
in their duty. Harpalus, his treasurer, 
had approi>nuled a large sum aud with- 
draw'Ti to Tarsus. ITc now Hod to Greece, 
where his intrigues involved Uemost hones 
xQ.v.) in a discreditable affair. Alexander 
also (‘xt ended his policy of fusing the 
European and Asiatie portions of bis 
empire, by colonization, by mixed mar- 
riages 'he himself married Rtalira, daugh- 
tiT of Darius, and his friend Ilcphat'stioii 
married her sister), and by u ’fli-aiion 
of the military sorAieos. (This policy of 
equalizing the Greek and P<aKterii races, 
it may be noted, was censured by Aris- 
totle). He also cherished schemes for the 
development of a oomnioreud s<'a-rout(* 
between the Indus, the Euphrates and 
Tigris, and the Gulf of Suez. As Nearchus 
was about to set out on a vo;>tigc of ex- 
ploration to further ibis scheme, Alexnn 
dor, who had been saddened by the death 
of his intimate comrade, llephaostion, in 
321, himself died of fever at Babylon in 
the siiirmicr of 323. lie v\as onlj 32 years 
old. 

§ 9. Al(,ran>icr"s arhievement 

We owe to Alexander, a man of genius 
at tlio head of a military monarchy, what 
• no Greek city-state would have boon able 
t » achieve, the extension of Greek civi- 
lization ovei the East. As a result of his 
conquests the character of th» t oiviliza- 
tlou itrolf w'as changed. Greis'C sank into 
a Bocondiiry position; her city-:^tes lost 


their independence, and with it the special 
atmosphere in which their literary master- 
pieces had been produced. Hellenic civi- 
lization, as it extended to new regions, 
became exposed to new influences, and 
the Hellenistic Ago (q.v.) came Into being. 
§ 10 . The literature concerning Alexander 
The principal authority lor the history 
of Alexander’s campaigns is Arrian (q.v.), 
who drew on the narratives of ArlstobQlus 
and Ptolemy, companions of Alexander. 
Authentic materials were also available 
in Alexander’s official journals, on which 
Ptolemy drew. There was also the history 
of Cullisthenes (see above, § 6). A fabulous 
I f lenient w’as introduced by another writer, 
I ^'’leilorebus (probably c. 300 B.O.), and 
many fui'f her legends grew up in the East 
round the name of the conqueror. These 
erystalliz(‘d, probably in the 3rd c. a.d., 
in a Greek narrative falsely attributed to 
Callisthenes. There were also later Ar- 
menian, Syriac, Ethiopic, and Arabic ver- 
sions (the Sj nans made Alexander a 
Christian). Of the hanative attributed 
to Callisthcnes several Latin versions were 
made, and the legends thence passed into 
tho French poetry of the lltb and 12 th ec. 
(Hce Julius Valerius). One of tliest French 
poems, written in twelve-sj Itahled lines, 
pi rliopK gave its name to the Alrmndrine, 
the Vrencli heroic \or8C of six feet. There 
lire aLo two Old English works of the 
11th c. based on tho Latin legend, a ‘Let- 
ter from Alexander to Aristotle* and ’The 
Wemders of tho East’. From the French 
poems the Alexandor-saga passed into the 
Em?]lBh Jiiclrioal roiiiaijces of the Middle 
Et^lisli period (1200-1500), notably the 
Rllit/erati\ e poem ’King Alisauuder*, and to 
them may be traced the frequency of tho 
Christian name ‘Alexander’ (‘Sandy’) in 
Scotland. Itnia^ be noted that Fluellcn, the 
• clsh otlioer in Shakespeare’s ‘ Henry V,* 
1 -* represented as having a fairly detailed 
knowledge of < ne history of Alexander. See 
also Curtins Rufus. There is a succinct 
and striking summary of the reign of 
Alexander and of the struggles of his 
RucccBsors over his inheritance, written 
from th* Jew'ish standpoint, in the first 
nine vcrsc.i of the First Book of the 
Mac.C4i,becs. 

/ le^a'ndra, BGoJjycovhron (2). 

Alvxa'ndria {Alcxandrcia, L. Alexandria 
or Alcxnndrvf). a city on the N. coast of 
Egypt, near the Canopic or wcsteni mouth 
of tho Nile, founded by Alexander tho 
Great in 331 n.r., tho capital of the 
IM olcTiiies and famous as one of the •hlof 
intellectual centres of the ITolleuistic world. 
It was laid out on the sandy of loud 
that runs E. and W.. RAnamtinir T.akA 
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Mareotis from the sea. A broad street ran 
B. and W. through the centre of it and was 
Grossed hy another running N. and S. On 
the island of Pharos* whloh Alexander 
oonneoted with the mainland by a mole 
nearly a mile long* Ptolemy II erected a 
lighthouse* said to bo the first of Its kind, 
to guide mariners to the greater of the t\( o 
sea-harbours* that lying on the eastern 
side of the mole. Another harbour on 
Lake Mareotis received the traffic from 
the Nile. Near the eastern sea-harbour 
lay the quarter known as Ilrucheion 
in which stood the royal palace, the 
Museum and the great Library* and Ibo 
spendid tomb to which Alexander's body 
was brought from Asia b}’ I'tolemy II. 
To the SW. of this* in the quarter called 
Rhakdtis and near what is to-da 3 ' known 
as ‘Pompey's Pillar** stood the Serftpeum 
(the great temple of Serapib). IJere* 
and extending beyond the walls, vras the 
native quarter. A canal brought fresh 
water from the Nile. 13y 200 b.c. Alex- 
andria was the largest city in the world 
(later it was surpassed by Itomc). The 
population, apart from the native Egj p- 
tians* was divided into politeumata or 
corporations based on nationality, of 
which the Greek was the most Important; 
and the whole city was under Ptolcmv's 
governor. Intermarriage between Greeks 
and Egyptians began in the 2nd c. B.C. 
and the mixed population (with the excep- 
tion of the Jews and some of tjio Greekb) 
gradually blended into a more of less homo- 
geneous wiiolo. See Alexandrian L}brary, 
Museum, Ucllenistic Age, Ptolemies, 

Alexandrian or Hel,lkmstio Age of 
Greek literature; hco Jlellenistic Agt, 

Alexandrian Library, Tiie, was fouuded 
by Ptolemv T (s< oPtolcm iea) an<l greatly in- 
creased by l^tolemy IT. It was liuubcd in a 
building ill the linichelon or royal (juartcr, 
supplemented by a subsidiary building 
near the ScraT>eum (see Alexandria), In 
the time of CalllmachiLs iq.v.) the larger 
library is said to have contained 4U0,0(M) 
volumes, and in the Ist c. 700,000. It is 
said that Ptolemy IT purchased the library 
that Aristotle had formed; and (by 
Galen) that Ptolemy III tEuergetes) ap- 
propriated the official eopv of t<*xt of 
Ae8ch>lus, Sophocles, ai>d Euripides (see 
Lycurgns), forfeiting the large* deiiosit he 
had paid when borrowing it from the 
Athenians. Gnlcn also states that vessels 
entering the harbour of Alexandria wore 
required io surrender any manuse.ripts 
tha1|;thoyiihad on board. Thert» was keen 
rivalry between the kings of Alexandria 
and Pergamiim In the enlargement of their 
respective libraries (see Books, § 5). In 


47 B.o. when Caesar was In 'Alexandria* 
some 40*000 volumes which were stored 
near the Arsenal* perhaps with a view to 
their shipment to Rome* were accidentally 
burnt. It Is Improbable that the library 
Itself was destroyed. The story that it 
was finally burnt In a.d. 642 by Amrou* 
general of the Caliph Omar* is now dis- 
credited. 

The first great librarians of Alexandria 
wore Zenodotiis {fl. c. 285 b.c.), Erato- 
sthenes (/I. c. 231), Aristophanes of Dy- 
zantium (fi. r, 195), and Aristarchus {fl, c, 
180) (qq.v.). CalUmorhus and Apollonius 
Rhodius (qq.v.) ore sometimes mention- 
ed as among the librarians* but there are 
chronologlcoJ diffioultics in the way of 
admitting them. 

Alexandrianism or Alexandbinism, 
a term used of the iq/lucnco of the Alex- 
andrian school of Greek poets (see Hcl- 
Jenisfir Age) on Roman poetry. The chief 
features of the school wc/re artificiality, an 
excessive display of my tlkologj(‘al learning, 
and beauty and elal>f»ration of form. Tho 
mflueneo is seen, for instance, in some of 
tho poems of Catullus (e.g. * Attis*, ‘Pelcus 
and Thetis', ‘Coma ReroniccH’), In Pro- 
pertius, and, in a less degree, in Virgil and 
Ovid. ^ 

Alexipha' rmaeaf boo Nicander, 

Ale'xis, see Comedy, § 4, 

Al(l)e'cto (Gk. AlUktG), sco Furies, 

Allegory, the presentation of a subject 
(m narrative or other form) under the 
guise of another Biiggcstlvely similar ; e.g. 
Horace's Ode i. xiv (O navis, referent in 
mare te novl fluctus), where tho Roman 
State is jircscnted under tho guise of a 
storm -tossed ship. 

A'llia, a small tributary of tho Tiber, 
near which the Romans suffered a memor- 
able defeat by tho Gauls in 390 B.r. 

Alliteration, the beginning with the 
hanie letter of two or more words in <*lose 
connexion. It was a constant device in 
Satui-uian (q.v.) verso, and was adopted 
thence by later Roman poets Including 
Ennius and V irgi I ; as w here E imius writ cs : 
Fraxlnu* frangitur atqiic abies conster- 
ultur nit a. 

Pinus prooeras pervortunt. 

It is Carrie 1 to grotesque excess by Ennius 
In the line, 

O Tito tutu Tati tibl tanta tiranno tuUsti. 
A'lmagest, sec Ptolemy. 

Aloi'dae (Aloi idail, see Oiua, 

Alphabet, (1) (^reek. Tho Greek alpha- 
bet was probably derived from botuo form 
of t ho Phoenician alphabet* with additions 
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Buch as dlsUnrtive Byinbols for the vowel 
sounds, and certain letters such as ^ 
from other souitics (perhaps the Cretan 
script). {Alpha Is the equivalent of the 
Phoenician aUcph, meauinf? *ox% the name 
of one of the Phoenician ‘breaths*.) At 
first there was no single alphabet common 
to all the Greek States; the local varitios 
had elements in oommun but differed in 
certain respects. Finally, about the end of 
tlic 5th c. D.c. the Ionic ty])e prevailed and 
was generally adopted. See also Digamma. 

(2) Latin. The Italian alphabet was 
probably derived from that of the Greek 
inhabitants of Italy and Sicily, with <5er- 
tain modifications, such as the rejection 
id the symbols for x. 0. a-nd the early 
abandonment of the symbol for C, one 
of the forpiB of the Greek gamma, was 
employed for the wunds of both G and K, 
and when intended he represent the sound 
of gamma was modified iiito G. Tlic old 
spelling of the abbreviations C, and Cn. 
for Gains and Giiaeus was retained when 
this new form G was introduced. The 
letters Y and Z were not adopted until 
the lost century of the llomar. republic, 
when tlicy woi*c requiicd for the transcrip- 
tion of Greek words f-ucli as ‘Zcphynis*. 

As to the direction in which letters were 
written, from right to left or left to right, 
etc., SCO Epigraphy t § 2. 

Alphe'us (Alpheios), one of the loigest 
rivers in Greece, rising in Aicadia, and 
after receiving many tributari<‘H (including 
the Erymanthus and the LadOn), flowing 
through Elis. The plain of Olympia (q.v.) 
is situated by tbe side of It. See aLo 
Arethusa, It is referred to by ^Milton in I 
Lyoldas*: ‘Return, Alplicus; ri" drrad 
voice is past That shrunk thy sin ams.* 
Althac'a {AUhaiA). in (iroek inythoiogj', 
mother of Meleager (q.A .). 

Amalthe'a {AmaUheid), in Greek mytho- 
logy, the goat that suckled the infant 
Zeus (q.v.) in Crete; or a nymph (accord- 
ing to one version the daughter of Mclis- 
Bus, king of Crete) who fed Zens wdth the 
milk of a goat. Zous gave her the horn of 
the goat; it had the power of producing 
whatever its Tjossessor wished, and was 
known (in Latin) as the comucopiac (horn 
of plenty). 

Ama'ta, in the ‘Aencid*. the wife of 
Latiuus and mollui of Lavinia (qq.v.). 

A'mazons (Amd'sones), a legendary nation 
of women -warriors, supposed to have lived 
*ln heroic times in the neighbourhood of 
the Kuxine. The naraotfneans ‘ brcdstloss*, 
and it was said that they removed their 
right breasts in order the better co hanrllc 
the bow . They were allies of tbe Trojanr 


in the Trojan War, and their queen, 
Penthesilfia, was killed by Achilles. One 
of the Labours of Heracles (q.v.) was to 
secure the girdle of Hlppolytfi, queen of 
the Amazons. According to Athenian 
legend, Attica once suffered an invasion 
of Amazons, which Theseus (q.v.) repelled, 
capturing tbe Amazon quoon, Ifippolyta 
(or Antiope). 

Ambarva'lia, at Rome, a solemn annual 
purification of the fields by the several 
farmers, while a purification of the boun- 
ilaries of tlie State was performed by 
sT»eciaJ priests, the Arvsl (q.v.) Rrethren. 
The ceremony in 2 ludcd the leading of 
vir'tims round the bouTidaries of the fields 
that w’crc to bo pi’ rifled; heuco the name. 
The victims sacriiiced were the principal 
agidciiltnral animals, pig, sheep, and ox 
(siiovctaurUta), In the ancient hymn of the 
Arval r>rii*Kt8, Mars is Invoked as an agri- 
cultural ileity. In later repiibln uii days 
tlie deity ooncomed is Ceres, and in im- 
I)erial times the earth deity, Lea Dia. 
The celebration of Ambarvalia is 
depicted In the first chapter of Pater's 
‘Marius the Epicurean*. 

A'mbiorix, li^ader of the Gaulish tribe of 
the Eiiuroui's in their revolt against the 
Homans in 54-53 b.c’. See Commentaries 
(‘Gallic War*, Bks. V and VI), 

Ambrose, St., {AurSLbus Ambrdsins) 
(c A.I). 340-397) was born of a Christian 
R(»man family ; his father was Prefect of 
Galha Narbonensis. He was educated at 
Rome and entered on an ollicial career, 
and at an early ago was made governor of 
Milan with the title of consul. On the 
death of Aiixcntius. tho Arian bishop of 
Milan, Ambrose w'as ohoBCii to replace 
him by popular acclamation, and actually 
received baptism and the priesthood after 
h’«i appointment. He had a high concep- 
ii 1 of tbe luipuitaucc of his new funo- 
ti ns, and show'ed himself not only a 
Iiatricdic Romnn, but a wise and resolute, 
if kindly, (‘cclcsiostic. His greatest 
achievemeuts were in the practical field, 
notably in the affair of tho Altar of Victory 
(see Symmachus) in which his advocacy 
of the Christian eaupc (Ep. xvii and xvili) 
was one of tte final blows to the pagan 
religion. Ambrose did not shrink from 
n iFi'^'ing the emperor Theoddslns in 
ehureh, and cveif from imposing penauoe 
on him (after a punitive mossacro ordered 
by Theodosius at Thcssalonlca). Among 
his important writings is a treatise on tho 
duties of priests (* De Offioiis Mlnlstrorum *) 
modelled on the ‘De Offlciis* of Ciwro. 
He also published explanatory^oonunen- 
taries on many parts of the scriptures, 
dogmatic treatises (‘ De Fide*,#De Spiritu 
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Sancto ’), and minor treatises on tho asoetit 
lifo. Many of his works had first take n tho 
form of sermons and show an oiatoiical 
st>lo Wo also htiTo a large number of his 
letters, mostly on ohurch matters The 
Infinenco of his Roman education is 
evident In many quotations fiom, and 
reminiseenees of, th( guat Roman and 
Greek autliuis Of tlie hvmns attributed 
to him, a few are coitamly authentic, 
but ho was not the authoi of the Oe 
Urum, as tr iditJon i elates The Ambi osian 
Librarj at Milan (founded m IfaOO) is 
named after bun. 

Ammia'nus Marcelli'nus, boin at 
Antioch about v i> 330, wioU iii Latin at 
Rome about a d 390 a oontimiatioii of the. 
history of lacitiis m 31 books of whirh 
wo possess Rks xl^-xx^.l. Tluse tovti 
the P( iH»d V n > l-i79, fioni Constantnm 
to the di at ti of V at ns 4mmianus w is 
a patriotic Roman snd a philosophic his 
tonan with a high ronciptioii of the iidi 
of histoid and he aimed at tmthfulncs 
and acmracN lie lurnstlf served undti 
Juli in at,iinsr the I'lisiins and his (\ 
pcnencc Jtui \i\idn(ss to sonu <f tti 
campaigns he describes llicie iic inter 
cstiug digiessions n a > 'iiuty of siiliji < I 
such as the I gMitun obelisks and then 
hlcioghphica caitli juakes lions m Me so 
potamia, tla artilltjy of his tnne and 
impirtiil judgements on the. vinous 
nations dealt with, on the ChnstnnK (lu 
was a pagm but opposed to the pcistcu 
tion of Chiistiaris), and on trie emperoib 
themselves Lntm was not his native 
tongue and his fettle is maned by clumsi 
ncsb, Gi 1 C oisins and bombast 

A'mmon (Ammon or// imnum) an tgvp 
tian g )d rtpicsente d some timeb as i lam 
bometinjcs is a man with laiu**' head and 
curved home He had a famous oiarlc ii 
an oasib (Siwab) In the Lib\aij dfsort, 
which was \isittd by Mcxuide i the (jie tt 
(q\., M). Ihe Greckb idcntiticd Ammon 
with Zeus 

Amoebe'an virsts (ammbaia imU, fiom 
Gk amoibt < bange ), veisos sung alte r 
nately by two pojbons m compi tition a 
form of contest In use among Sicilian 
shepherds in tntiqmtv ft w is deve lopeil 
by 'IhcoMitiis (q v ) in some of lus Idylls 
and by Viigil m some oMns 1 ( logne s 

'^Amd'rrs, love poems by Ovid m c 1< giae f> 
some of them bemg among hib earliest 
works, 'Iherc were tyvo editions of the 
‘Amorcs*, the flist in five books tho 
seoernd uiijthrec, it is the bccond that has 
sur^ved 

The poems, for the most part aic 
studies or Sketches of love In different 
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moods, from that of tho simple, constant 
I loyer to that of Don Juan. They are aiti> 
fleiaJ literary, the produc t of fancy rather 
than of passion. Corinna* is a prominent 
figure in them, but If she bad real exis- 
tence she was probably one of many love s 
Some of tho poems throw an mtorebtmg 
light on contemporary hfe - -a bee ne at tho 
Cirems, or a festival of Juno one of them 
(ITT ix) IS a beautiful lam* nt for the dc ath 
of Fibiillus 

A^inphiara'us (Jmp/aardos), in Gnek 
mythology, an Argive heio and seer, who 
took pait m tho Calydoman boar hunt 
(see MeUagtr) and llie expedition of tho 
\igeiiiuts (q \ ) Hi mnTiied liipluU, 
whom Pohniccs Tuibcd by the gift of 
the f ital nerkliee of his aaccstit^s 11 ir- 
moma (see ro ///ms (l)) to leiauade Am- 
phiaiauH to t iki part* in tiu expedition 
of tho Sf yen dgiinst *±hcbes iset Oulijnis), 
thoughtlu scerkn w lint none < f the S( mu 
eveept V<ii istufa would letuiufioni il iliic 
He b( 1 out re hie t intl\ but before st iiting 
Isid on his cbildien the e haige that tlicy 
should iveiige his deilU b\ killing tlu ii 
mother inel by making *1 s* eoiid evpedi 
lionae iinst Fhi lies iLinpbnj lus pi i jsli I 
IS Ik loie s iw at 1 he Ix s (he w is n\\ alloy ed 
ui> m the ( mth is he n 1 m ite el) inel was m 
die eouTse uve ige ei In 1 is son Vleniaeem 
( M \ sbime w is eieeteel to 1 im nc u 
Oiopus whcio orxflfs y\eu gjyiu hv 
me ins of ill cams Ibc lee tor consulting 
IJie oiaele yvtis mill obols (sav cue hi 
ling) Siill*, m lul ilnicnt of a vow lu lele 
dining hiH f impugn m (netce, eonse 
criled to the god \rnpbiuius the re yen 
utB elenvcd from t>io]us by tlie Koiiians 
lJut liter tbe Roin tn 1 i\ githeiei'’ eon 
tested this diversion of the levtnu on 
the giound that \mi>lun ms yy is no god 
I Jhe question was trie d befoic tin e onsnls 
I 111 73 11 f (C leeio y\as ono of tlieir ism b- 
I vns) ind the orelmanue of suIIa was 
upheld. 

Amphi'ct} on (47np?nktuon) see AmpJur- 
tyony 

Amphi'ctyony { 4mphiktuonf la) a reli- 
gioub assoe lation of Greeks woi shipping at 
the sin me of the same* god (fiom ampin- 
cfmwes, ‘dwe lie rs arounel*) The most im- 
( jiortmt Amphlctyony was that of Delphi 
I yvhoHO Hdnetiiarus yvere the temples of 
Apollo at De Iphi and of Deinc te r at Ihe r- 
inopvlac Many of the priueipal peoples 
' (jifcof e , including ThossaUans, Dorians, 
ind loninns, belonged to it. Ihe ahsem- 
blies of this Amiihictyonlc League mcit 
twice a year, alteinstoly at Delphi and 
Thermopylae. 'I hough it might have be on 
a source of union among Greek States It 
I exercised little Inlluenco In this ellroctlon. 
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but see Sacred Wars. Both Jason of 
Pherae and Pliilip of Macedon (qq.v.) 
attached importance to it as a means of 
adyancinff their schemes of Greek hege- 
mony. The foundation of the Amphic- 
tyony was attributed to one Amphiclyon, 
a legendary person, son of Deucalion 
(ri.v.) and bi other of Uelicu (the ancestor 
of the Greeks). 

Amphi'on {Amphion), see Ardiope. 

Amphitheatre, a circular or elliptical 
theatre, m which the scats of the spec- 
tators completely surrounded the arena. 
The earliest built at Homo were wooden 
structures; a stone amphilheatn' was 
»oeted in 29 B.r. but was destroyed in 
the flitj of Homo during Nero *s icign. Tlie 
great Fluvjtin A miihi theatre, known as 
the Colos'.eum, ^^jose enormous mins 
survive, v\.is built VehpasUn and bis I 
wiccessorK to taK(‘ its place. It btood at 
the foot of the Esquiline Hill, cast of the 
Forum (M-e 1*1. 1 4). Displays of w ild beasts 
and gladiatorial shows were bold IhiTc; 
and the ari'iin <-oiild he flooded for mimic 
hca-flghts {nanviachmft QA.). 

Amphilri'tc, a Nereid (see NtKXib), wife I 
of Poseidon (q.v.). | 

ABuphi'tnio, a coiried.v 1)> Plautus, poi - , 
haps an adaptation of a play by Philemon 
(see Conifdu. § t), on the legend of ’ieu® 
taking the appearance of Amphitryon to 
•Vi-.it tin* latter's w’ite, AJemcna (sec Jm- 
phiiruon). I'lautiis designules the i)ln> a 
tragicO’Como((1ia boeaunc of Die unusii.J 
blend of eoi.trasting oleuK'iits, the eharae- 
ter of the eliaste and dignitied Alcmena 
on the one hand, and the burlcsq h* situa- 
tion on the other. The gro.ss 'rc\^ r- 
ent presentation of J upiter and Mereurj is 
noteworthy. Moli6reand DiTdcii followed 
Plautus’S play in their oomedh’s on the 
same Milqcet. 

Amphi'tryon (Arnphifruon) in Greek 
mythology, son of Aleaens and gi'andsoji 
of l*erseu«i (q.v.), andnenhew^ of Fileetryon, 
king of Mveenae, to whose daughter, AIc- 
meue, ho was betrothed. Uaving had the 
misfortune to kill Fjloetr.\on by aerldcnt, 
Amphitryon tuck refuge at Thebes, 
where he was followed by Alcmene. By 
her wisli he set out to war with the 
Teleboans, in order i o avenge her brothers, 
who had been killed in a quarrel with 
them. On the night of his return, Zeus, 
who had been captivated by the charms 
of Alcmcno, introduced himself to her 
disguised as the victoiiouM Amphitryon, 
and was eho.'tly followed by Amphitryon 
himself. AJcmeiio gave birth to twin chil- 
dren, Iphielos who was icgarded as 
Amphitryon’s son, and Heraolcs (q.v.) 


who was held to be the son of Zeus. The 
legend has been made the subject of 
amusing plays by Plautus, Molidre, and 
Drydcn. Amphitryon’s association with 
gastronomy is purely modem and arises 
from a lino in MoUdre’s play. The servant 
of Amphitryon, perplexed by the resem- 
blance of the two who both claim to bo 
his master, hears Zeus invite some friends 
to dinner, and is thereby convinced he is 
the genuine Ampblirytin — ‘Le veritable 
Arapbitryon cst I’Amphitryon ou Ton 
dine.* 

Amu'lius, see Rome, § 2. 

A'mycus (Anivkos), In Greek mythology, 
a son of }*usc‘ldon and king of tho Beb- 
lyrcn (a people of Bithynia), a mighty 
boxer. When the Argonauts came to his 
eoiinlry, Pollux accepted his challenge 
.ind knoek(^d him out. The Bebryces 
broke Into the ring to avenge thcii king, 
but were routed bv the Argonauts. The 
episode is treated by Apollonius Khodius 
and by Theocritus (xx^ii). 

Amymo'ne (dmUmonn, in Greek inytho- 
h>gj% one of the fifty daughters of Danaus 
vq.v.), Tf’cseued from n satyr by Poseidim 
‘ind loved by him. Milton (P.R. U. 185 
e( Hoq.) ireludes her among the heroines 
ol legend thus loved hr the gods: 

to waylay 

i^ome bCiiuty rare, Calisto, Clymene, 

Jlaphne or Scmcle, Antiopa, 

Or Amymoiie, Syrinx, many more . . • 

Ana' basis (Kurou Anabasis), a prose 
narrative in s(*ven books, by Xenophon, 
of the expedition (lit. ‘going up’ from the 
sea -roast to tho interior) of the younger 
CjruB, son of Darius 11, against his brother 
Artaxerxes II, king of Persia. Tho work 
was published as b> ThemistogenCs of 
s ’•aeuse, for motives which can only be 
ri jeeturod. 

^yrus, who was satrap cl Lydia, was 
disappointed that he was not chosen to 
succeed his father, partly as the favourite 
son, partly as having bcicn bum after 
his father’s accession to the throne. BLls 
resentment against his brother was in- 
creased, acco'-ding to Xenophon, by the 
fact that shortly after his accession 
Ai^axcrxcs arrested him on a false accusa- 
tl< •? conspiracy. Cyrus thereafter made 
can tul preparations to attack Artaxerxes, 
reeniit ing an auxiliary force of ten thou- 
sand Gr(H*kH for the purpose. Xenophon 
doBcribos the long march of the expedi- 
tionary force in 401 b.c. from Sardis to 
the neighbourhood of Babylon; he accom- 
panied it in a private eapacliy itt th# In- 
vitation of his friend Ihroxonus, one of the 
Greek generals. The march was Vfiterruptod 
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by the Tcluctance of some of the troops 
to proceed when the true object of the 
expedition, which had been concealed 
from them, became known. However, the 
great bulk of the force was induced to go 
on, and was present at the battle of 
Cdnaxa near Babylon, where Cyrus him- 
self was killed, and his Asiatic troops 
took flight. 

This disaster reduced the Greeks to 
great perplexity and distress, but there 
was no yielding to the attempts of 
Aitaxerxes to Induce them to surrender. 
The perplexity Increased when Tissa- 
phomes, who had been conducting the 
negotiations on the Persian side, lured 
the Greek generals into his quarters, 
where they wore seized and beheaded. 
At this point Xenophon came forward, 
induced the remaining officers to reor- 
ganize the force and take the measures 
necessary for its safe retreat. Thereafter 
Chelrisophus commanded the van and 
Xenophon the rear, the most dangerous 
post. By his advice on the choice of route, 
by his rcsourcefuincBS, and by the example 
of his courage, he enabled the Grci'k 
army, after great hardships and scveie 
fighting in the mountains of Armenia, to 
reach the Euxine. His description of ih(‘ 
scene when the Greeks, climbing Mt. 
Th^cbos, at last beheld the sea and cried 
'Thalassa, tbalassa!’ is famous (iv. 7. 
20-6). They now reached Trapezus 
(Trobizond), a Greek colony on the coast, j 
and wore comparatively safi^; but difli- 
culties had still to be surmounted, and 
grave dissensions arose among the troops 
before they reach* d Byzantium. After a 
winter spent in tho service of the treach- 
erous Souths, a Thracian, Xenophon 
handed over the remnant of the Ten 
Thousand to tho Spartan Thimbron, for 
the war against Persia. Xenophon ’s piety 
is a noticeable feature in the narrative: 
ho takes no important decision wdthoui 
sacrificing to the gofls and being guided 
by the omens. 

Anacha'rsis, n Scythian sage, who, 
according to ilonjdotiiB, visited manv 
countries In the 6tli c. n.c. to study their 
customs, and ondoavonred to introduce 
these Into Scythia, but was put to dcatli 
by tlie Scythian king. According to 
IMutarch, he made at Aiihons the acquain- 
tance of Solon, and Lucian has a dialogue 
(* Anaoharsls*) between the two. He Is 
said to have lnvent/i‘d, among other things, 
the potter’s wheel and the true anchor 
with arms. 

AnCcolifthon (Gk. ‘not following*), a 
change of construction in the course of a 
sentence, «).g. ‘Uttlo vldebatur Ullvi, ul I 


quidem poctae prodlderunt (nam apud 
Homorum . . . tails de Ullxo nulla susidcio 
est), sed Insimulant euzn tragoediae simu- 
latione Insoniae mllitlam subtorfogere 
voluisso* (Cicero, De Off. iii. 26. 97). 
Ana'creon {Andkreon) (6th c. b.c.), a 
lyric poet bom at TeOs in Ionia, whence 
he migrated Co the Teian colony of Abddra ; 
but bo spent most of his life elsewhere, first 
at tho court of Polycrates (q.v.) of Samos, 
and later at Atheus under Hipparchus. 
Tlicre are grounds for thinking he ended 
his days in Thessaly, but tho date and 
place of his death an* unknown, llis 
poems, of which wo have only short 
fragments, wore chiefly light and playful 
songs of love and wine, witlmut depth of 
passion; some of them were mocking and 
satiKcal. They are written wltli perfect 
clearness of cxprcHsii^.i and rhythm. In 
various metres, but 'he avoids tlio alcale 
and the sapphic. Aiiaoreon also wrote 
iambics, elegies, and opigi'anis. lie was 
much Imitated in all periods, and we 
possess a collection of 8om(‘ sixt'v of lliese 
imitations, known as * Anacroontea’. 

Among Landor’s ‘ Imagiuaiy CJonvcrsa- 
tions' ib one betweim Anacreon and J'oly- 
crates, 

Anacru'sis, see Afrfrr,^§§ 2 and 3. 
Anagnd'risis, see Tragedy, § 3. 

Analy'Hca PriHra and Posteriora^ 
treatises on logic by AriKt(»tle (Q.v., § 3). 

A'napaest, see Metre, § 1 . 

Ana'phora, the repetition of a word or 
phrase in several sucicsbivo clauses; a 
rhetorical device frequent in oratory, c.g. 
‘Ven’OB ealumniatorcb apiionebat, Verros 
adcsse jiibebat, Vorrt's cognobcebnt . . .’ 
(Cicc'ro, Vorr. ii. 2, 10.) Tho rhetorician 
Denietrius quotes ab an exam pic of ana- 
phora tho beautiful lines of 8api>ho : 

"Eair€p€ Trdvra thtpaw oaa thaivoXis caifc- 
5aa’ 

ifidpcis oiv, ifi€ptis olya, ^€p€i<i dirv pja rept 
TraiSa. 

Anaxa'goras {A naxagorda) of Clazomcnoo 
in Ionia, a Greek philosopher bom about 
500 B.c. Ho went to Athens about the 
year 460, spent some thirty years there, 
and became the friend of Pericles (q.v.). 
rragraonts survive of his b*.ok ‘On 
Nature*, written in the Ionian ilialcet, 
and in a simple, sober st\le. According 
to his explanation of tho universe, the 
permanent elements of which it is con- 
stituted are unlimited in number, and are 
combined in bodies in changing propor- 
tions, as the result of a system of circula- 
tion {rrepiyuip’noi^) directed ]>v Spirit or 
Intelligence (iVoO?), a bupreme independent 
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force. This last was a conception destined 
to revolutionize Greek philosophy. It is 
the ultimate orierln of what is now known 
as dualism, the doctrine tliat mind and 
matter exist os two distinct entities. 
Anaxagoras was also a scientist; he was 
the first to explain solar eclipses. 

Anaximander (Ariaximandros) of Mile- 
tus, a practical scientist and philosopher 
of tho early part of the 6th o. b.c., con- 
temporary of Thales (q.v.). He is said 
to have constructed a sun-dial and a 
map of the world. He sought the basis of 
tho (inlvcrsc in an indefinite, unlimited 
substance other than tho forms of matter 
iftually recognized, but capable of being 
transformed into them. He left a writUm 
account of his philosophical opinions, 
which has porishej^. He is said to have 
been tho first Grecl^ author to write in 
prose. 

Anaxi'menes of Miletus, a philosopher of 
the 6th c. ii.c., later than Anaximander 
(q.v.). He found lii air tho primary basis 
of tho universe ; and thought that this, by 
condensation and rarefaction, gave rise to 
other forms of matter. 

Anchi'ses, a member of tho royal house 
of Troy (see genealogy under Troy), with 
whom Aphrodite f(*ll in love. The qhild 
of their union was Aeneas (q.v.). Anciiiscs 
boasted of the goddess’s favour and was 
stiiick blind or paralys#Hl by the thunder- 
bolt of Zeus. Wo are told in tho Aeneid 
that ho was carried out of burning Troy 
on his son’s shoulders, and accompanied 
him in his wanderings, dying in Sicily, 
whore he was burled on Mt. Erys. 

Anci'lia. A shield (ancifr) was oold to 
have fallen from heaven at Rome in the 
reign of Numa, and au oracle declared 
that tho seat of empire would lie wherever 
that shield should bo. Thereupon Numa 
caused eleven other shields to be made 
like it, so that, if a traitor sho ild wish to 
remove it , the genuine shield could not be 
distinguished. These shields were pre- 
served in the Temple of Mars in the cus- 
tody of the Salll (q.v.), and were carried 
round the city yearly In soli'mn procession 
in the month of March. On a declaration 
of war, the Roman gonoral moved the 
shields, with tho words, ‘Awake, Marsl’ 

Ancus Ma'rcius, one of tho legendary 
kings of Rome (sec Rome, § ‘2). 

Ancyra'num Monumentum, see M<mu- 
\nrrUum Ancyranum. 

Ando'cidSs {Andohid^) (b. e. 440 B.C.). 
a member of a distinguishe 1 Athenian 
family, rnd one of the earlier Attic orators. 
He was implicated in the aftalr of the 


mutilation of the Hormae (see Pelopon- 
nesian War), and having with his father 
and several of his relatives been denounced 
and Imprisoned, he was persuaded to tell 
all he know in order to save these and 
other innocent victims. He acknowledged 
his own guilt (but subsequently repudiated 
the confession) and named certain oHier 
participants In the outrage. A decree of 
(iflmia (disgrace), virtually equivalent to 
banishment, was passed on him. We 
possess tbreo of his speeches, the first, 
‘On his Return’, delivered In the Eodesia, 
probably in 410, when ho unsuccessfully 
sought permission to return to Athens; 
tho second, ‘On tho Mysteries’, made in 
399 when, having been readmitted in 403 
to bis city, be was accused of impiety (for 
having conlrary to the decree of aHmia 
attended the Mysteries); the third, a 
political (liBCourse urging peace with 
Sparta In 390, tho fourth year of the 
^^’ormthian War. The date of his death is 
unknown. Andocides was not, like the 
othci orators, a traiifed or professional 
rhetorician, but a man of ability and 
shrewdness, who excelled rather in a 
natural and persuasive eloquence than m 
style, clearn(‘88, or fire. 

A'ndrUt ('The Woman of Andros’), a 
comedy by Terence, tho earliest of his 
])lay8, produced in 166 b.c., adapted from 
two plays by Menander. 

PamphiluB, a young gentleman of 
Athens, has seduced Glycerlum, supposed 
to bo tho sister of a courtesan from 
Andros, and is devoted to her. His father, 
Simo, has arranged a match for him with 
tho daughter of his friend Chromfis. But 
Chremes has beard of the relations of Pam- 
phlluB and Glj cerium and withdraws bis 
consent to the match. Simo conceals this, 
p tends to go on with the preparations 
tor an immediate marriage, and hopes by 
this means to put an end to tho amour. 
PamphiluH, learning from Ills cunning 
blave, Davus, that the intended mairiage 
IS a pretonoo, temporizes and oileis no 
objection. Simo now persuades Cihremes 
to withdraw his objection; and Pam- 
pliiluH is rodiK ed to despair. At this stage 
Glycerlum boars a son to Pamphilus, 
ar 1 Oavus arranges that the foot shall 
bee ine known Jo Chromes, who now 
finally breaks off tho maioh. An acquain- 
tance just arrived from Andros reveals to 
Chremes that Glycerium as a obild was 
shipwnrccked at Andros in ciroumstanoes 
which show that she is a daughter of 
Chromes. Chremes and Simo cimscitf to 
(he marriage of Pamphilus and Glycenum, 
and all ends happily. 

The play contains tho orlen-quoted 
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phrases, 'blue illae lacrimae* and *ainaii- 
tium Irsu) amorls Intoffratiost*. It woh 
translated into English and printed early 
in the IGth c. Steele’s ’The Conscious 
LoTors* is largely based on it. 

Andro'mache, in Greek mythology, 
daughter of ECfion (king of Thebe in 
Cilieia), wife of Ilcctor (q.v.), aud mother 
of Astyanax. In the ’Iliad* she la the 
type of the true wife and mother, noble 
in misfortune, smiling in her tears. After 
the capture of Troy she fell to the lot of 
Neoptulemus (q.v.). Her separation from 
her child, whom the Greeks ordered to be 
killed, forms the most trngir incident in 
the ‘Trojan Women* (q.v.) of Ktiripides. 
Later she married the Trojan uocr Uclcnus, 
a son of Priam. 

Andromache, a tragedy by Euripides, 
probably produced about the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian War (431 n.c.). 

The play deals with that period in the 
life of Andromache (see pr'^vious artiel(‘) 
when she was living as the thrall of 
Ncoptolemua in Thessaly. She had home 
him a son, Molossua, and after ten years 
Neoptolcmus had married Ilermione, 
daughter of IVIeneiaus. Hermione ro- 
malnod childless, and susptHded ns the 
cause of this the arts of hor hated ri^al, 
Andromache. Aided by the couteniidible 
Mcnelaus, llonniono takes adraiitiige of 
tho absence of Neoptolenius on a Journev 1 o 
Delphi to draw Andromache, In' tho threat 
of tho murder of MoIosmis, frolm the shrine 
of Thetis where she lias taken refuge, in 
order to kill both mother and child. The> 
are saved by the iutervemtion of tho aged 
Peleus, the grandfather of Neoi)toI(‘nius. 
Orestes (q.v.), who has contrived the 
murder of Neoptolcmus at Delplii and who 
arrives unexpectedly, carricjs off Hermione, 
to whom, before her marriage to Ncoptt) 
lemus, he was bcdrotlied. q'he death of 
Neoptoleinus is announced. Thetis appears 
andarrang(‘R matters. The odious charac- 
ter which the poet attrii)utes to Menelaus 
is in accord with the feeling against .Sparta 
that prev'aili‘<l at this time at AtJieus. 

Andro'meda {Andromedf), see Perseus, 

Androni'eus, LOcii s LIviuh, see Livius 
A ndronievs. 

Andro'lion (Androfiiyii), Afjohtvf, a 
speech in a public prosecution by Ih*mofc- 
thenes. See Uemosihrnfs (‘2), § .3 (a). 
Ane^cdSta see Procopius, 

Animd'Hunif ITisforia, a treat i‘.e by 
Aristotle^ (q.v., § 3). 

A'Ana, sister of Dido (q.v.). According 
to Ovid, Anna, after Aeneas had estab- 
lished hliAself in Italy, came there, and 


was ontrustod by him to Lavlnla. But 
Lavlnia was jealous of her, and Anna flod 
to the river Numieius and was taken by the 
river-god into his care. 

Anna Gomne'na (b. 1083), daughter of the 
Byzantine emperor Alexius 1 Coiiincnus, a 
learned and ambitious woman. She mar- 
ried Nieoplioriis Bryonnius, and after her 
father’s death conspired to place him on 
the throne in place of licr hi-othor. Tho 
eimspiracy was defeated aud she was 
banished. In her exile she wrote a life of 
her father, the ‘ Alexia d*, in fifteen books, 
the first Greek historical work written by 
a woman. It includes an account of tho 
First Crusade (1093-0). 

Anna Pere'nna, an Qiielent Boman deity 
of the year, whose* festival uas eelehrated 
on tho Ides of March. ••This was a feast nt 
the full moon in wkat was then tho first 
month of thii year. She was probably a 
moon-goddess, luit her attributes arc not 
clear. Of the six explanations of her given 
by Ov'id, 'quia mensibii^ inipleat annum* 
(Fast, iii, 057) Is regarded as the iriost 
probable, and it is thought Ukelv that she 
was ‘Anna ac I’erenna*, she who bogini? 
and cm Is the year. 

Anna'les. The A7indltes Poutificiim or 
Annalcs Maximi w<Te records of impor- 
tant ov’cnts kept l)j the I’ont if('x JMaximus, 
who displayed nnminlly a while table on 
which thcMO an«l tla* names of the magi- 
strates for tho year were hct out. The 
early records ar<^ said tio iiavo been 
destroyed in the fire of 390 ii.(\ Mueius 
Scaevola (consul in 133 and Pontifex 
Maximus in 130) collected siieh of tho 
Anrmlts Pontifiemn as were available and 
published them in 130 H.(\, oct'ording 
to Her\ ius in eight y iiooks. 

Early Bomaii historians, sometimes 
spoken of as annalists, include Fabiiis 
TMctor (q.v.) who wrote in Greek, M. 
I’oreluH (Into (q.v.), L. (yalpurmus Piso 
Frugi (consul 133 n.c.), L. Cnedius Anti- 
pater (l.'ito ‘2nd c. n.c.), Q. (’laurMiis 
(Juadrigrtriiis (Ut e. n.c.), and Liciuius 
Maeer («i.v.). 

Annalcs, (])of Ennius, see Itniilus; (‘2) of 
Tacitus, see An7ials; (3) of Foncstella, see 
Fvnestdla, 

Annals {Anndh's or Ab Fxcrssu JHn 
Augusfi), a history of tlio reigns <»f 
'I’llieniiR, Caligula, (’laudius, and Nero, by 
Tacitus, Avritten after the ‘Histories* 
(q.v.). Thero is evidence that Tacit u? 
was Avritiug the work c. A.i). 11, '>-17. Tho 
surviving portions are Books I-IV, ports 
of V and VI, and XT-XVJ (ineompleto 
ot the beginning and end). *rhe work is 
notable for its stylo, concise to tho point 
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of obscurity (in strong contrast to the 
Ciceronian amplitude), its sustained 
dignity and Tlvldness, its epigrammatic 
sayings memorable for their irony or 
melancholy. The record of these reigns 
is in the main a gloomy and depressing 
one, and although Tacitus boars witnesH 
here and theie to the efficient civil admini- 
stration of Die empire, the emphasis seomh 
to be rather on the crimes, the syco- 
phancy, the delations, and the oppression, 
that marked this period at Homo. Though 
Tacitus claims to write without partiality 
and prejudice, to aim at saving worthy 
actions from oblivion while holding up 
e^'i! deeds to the reprobation of posterity 
(i L. G.)), ho is in fact iniiucnccd by a re- 
publican bias. It is generally recognized 
that the impression he gives of Tibt'rius is 
unduly dark, and ^hat in particular the 
life of debauchery ip^uted t(* him in bis 
hist years at Capri is iuhcreiiil} improbable. 
The matters of most interest or impor- 
tance in the several books are as follows : 

Bk. I (a.d. 14-15), after a rapid review 
of the reign of Augustus, passes to the 
reign of Tibei ius, relating the suppression 
by Gcrmanicus of the mutiny of the 
legions in Paunonia and Germany (a.I‘. 
14), and his first two camiialgns (14-15) 
against the Gormans. There is a notable 
description of the visit of the Homan 
army to the scene of the disastt'r of Vanis. 

Hk. 11 (a.d. 16-19). The third cam- 
paign of CJermaiiicuH (IG), in which he 
defeats ArminiuM. His <*ypcdition to tlio 
East with Cn. PisO (17), and his death (19), 
suspected to have been due to Plso, 

Bk. Hi (A.D. 2()-‘22). The return of 
Agrippina, the widow of Gt^rmaii »• ns, to 
Italy, and the trial (20) and suu *dc of 
Piso. The growth of hi\urv and syco- 
phancy at Home. 

Bk. IV (A.D. 23-28). Sejanns, his charac- 
ter and career. In league' with Livia, the 
wife of liruHus (son of Tiberius', lie causes 
Dnisus to bo poisoned (23), and idols 
against tbe* c-hildrcn of Germunicus. The 
proposal of Ins marriagf* with Ldvia is put 
aside by Tiberius. Tiberius withdraws to 
Capri (20). The increase in tlic activity 
of informers anrl in judicial murders; the 
CtiHO, for instance, of Cremfitius Cordus, 
accused of having in a history praised 
Brutus and Cassius. 

Bk. V (A.D. 29). The death of Julia 
Augusta or Livia (29), mother of Tiberius. 
The story of the conspiracy and fall of 
Sojanus (31), which formed part of this 
bork, is lost. 

Bk. VI (A.D. 31-37). .Tiberius at Capri, 
his vicious life, anguish of soul, and 
ferocity. The death of Drusus (son of 
Germanieub) by starvation in prison, and 


of Agrippina his mother (33). The cease- 
less bloodshed at Home, by executions and 
suicides. The death of Tiberius (37), and 
a summary of his life. 

Bk. XI 47-49), resumes the narra- 
tive after the hiatus, in the seventh year 
of Claudius (a.d. 47). The principal sub- 
jects of the book are the excesses of 
Messalina, her marriage with Silius, the 
perturbation of the emporor, and the 
execution (48) of Silius and Messalina at 
the instance of the freedman Narcissus. 

Bk. XII (A.D. 49-54). Claudius marries 
(19) his niece, Agrippina (daughter of 
Gcrmanicus). Through her Influence her 
bou (the future emperor Nero) Is adopted 
by Claudius, prefi rred to his owm son, 
Britannicus, and married to Octavia 
(daughter of Claudius). Silanus. to whom 
Octavia had been betrothed, is brought 
to ruin and death (49) by Agrippina. 
Seneca is i ecu lied from exile to bo Nero's 
tutor. The insurrcc'tion in Britain and the 
defeat (50) of Caratacus, king of the 
Silures, who is brougLt to Romo and 
pardoned. Claudius Is poisoned by Agrip- 
pina. Accession of Nero (54). 

Bk. XIII (A.D. 55-58). The promising 
beginning of the reign of Nero, who is 
restrained by Seneca and Bumis (prefect 
of the practoriaiifl). Cn, Domitlus CorbulG 
is sent to the East to resist Parthian ag- 
grobsion (54). Agrippina, whoso influence 
is weakened, takes up the cause of Bri- 
tannicus. Nero has Britannicus poisoned 
55) and Agrippina removed from the 
palace. Nero in love with Poppaea Sabina. 

Bk. XIV (A.D 59-62). The attempted 
destruction of Agrippina by scuttling her 
ship, lollow'cd by her brutal murder (Gl). 
The great rising (61) in Britain under 
Boudlcca (Boadicea), and its suppression. 
Ijondon is mentioned Oo much frequented 
b \ lerchants and trading vessel s. Armenia 
is «..covered from the Parthians by tbe 
Ho..ian8 under Corbulo. The death of Bur- 
ruB (62) and retirement of Seneca. Nero 
maiTicB 1 'oppaca ; his fonner wife, the vir- 
tuouB Octavia, is banished to PaTicUlturla 
and there murdered. 

Bk. XV (A.D. 62-65). Ignominious de- 
feat of Caeaiimius 1 ’act us in Armenia, 
followed by lb j reduction of the country 
by i Homan army under Corbulo to a 
doiK • '« uey of the empire (63). The great 
fire c f Home (64y which devastated ten 
out of its fourteen districts; the rebuild- 
ing of the city on an improved plan. The 
persecution of the Christians, to whom 
Nero attributes the fire. The oonspiraoy 
of C. Calpumius Pisd and putting to d^th 
of Seneca and Liucan '65). ^ 

Bk. XVI (A.D. 65-66), The ortrava- 
ganccs of Nero, Who appears Ir, public as 
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a singer. The death of Poppaea (65). 
The suiddo of the Stoic Thrasoa and the 
banishment of his son-in-law, Helvldliis 
(66). In one of the last surrlyi^ chapters 
of the book (16) Taoitus laments the 
melancholy and monotony of the record 
of bloodshed. The portion of the * Annals' 
relating to the last two years of Nero's 
reign Is lost. 

Annd'na> at Romo, the com supply, 
always a source of solicitude to the 
authorities owing to the fluctuation of 
prices and the danger of famine from the 
failure of crops and the uncertainty of 
communications. From the 5th c. b.c. the 
gOTcmmont appears to have occupied it- 
self with procuring supplies of wheat from 
overseas and selling it to the people, the 
aodlles of the plcbs being charged with 
this duty. The details of the logiblatiun 
on the subject at various later dates are 
still a vexed question, and the following 
statements only indicate the more recent 
views on the subject. O. Gracchus caused 
a certain quantity of com to be sold at a 
moderate price, probably to each adult 
dtizen who applied for it; the price 
appears to have been 6i asses por modius 
(nearly two gallons), but what relation 
this boro to the opon-xnarkot price we do 
not know. This special price may have 
been reduced by the law of Saturninus 
(q.v.) of 100 B.c. Sulla seems to have 
abolished com distributions, but immedi- 
ately after bis death Lopidus I'ciqtroduccd 
them, at the rate of five modii a month 
gratis. By the lex Terenii a Cassia of 73 B.r. 
com was supplied t«^ a restricted number — 
40,000 — gratis. In 03 B.C. the Grocchan 
law was revised and some chaigo was 
again made. Clodius (q.v.) in 58 b.c. gave 
com free of charge to the proletariat. 
Jnlius Caesar aiJT)ointcd two AedUes 
CerUUes specially to look after the dis- 
tribution ; the recipieiiLs, greatly rcducod 
in number, were entered on a register. 
Between a.d. 6 and 14 Augustus ap- 
pointed a praefectus annonae who regula- 
ted the price and distribution. Tie had 
in 22 b.c. taken over the cura annonae, 
and from that date it was under imperial 
control. The expense, which was con- 
sidorablo, had hitherto been met by tho 
aotarium or State treasury. It was now 
mot by the Imperial fevenucs, but tho 
aerarium. may also have contributed. Tho 
harbour built at Ostia by Claudius was to 
enable the com ships to have direct oom- 
znunloation with Romo instead of unload- 
ing at Putiooll, whence tho com had to bo 
coiffroyea overland a distance of 138 miles, 
rurther harbour Improvements were car- 
ried out hg* Trajan. 


Antae'us (Aniaios), son of Poseidon and 
Ge (qq.v.), a giant with whom Heracles 
(q.v.) wrestled. Whenever he was thrown, 
he arose stronger than before from contact 
with his motlier Earth. Heracles, per- 
ceiving this, lifted him in the air and 
crushed him to death. 

Antei'a, seo BeUe/rophon, 

Ante'ndr, ono of the elders of Troy' during 
tho siege. Ho was In favour of restoring 
Holeh to tho Grooks, since she had been 
taken py treachery. It was said that tho 
Greeks, recognizing his fairness, spared 
him and his family' when the city was 
captured. Later legend made him out a 
traitor to tho Trojans. 

Antheste'ria, see FtsfiveUs, § 4. 
Anthologies. 

§ 1 * Orcek^ntholoaies 
The ancient Greek anthologies were col- 
lections of Greek * Epigrams', i.c. short olo- 
gluc poems, of from ouo to four dlstichs 
on various subjects and by various au- 
thors. Meleager of Oadara ( 1st c. B.c.) com- 
piled BU(‘h an anthology from tho works 
of forty'-six poets. It is now lost, but 
si'rvod, with other similar com Filiations, 
as the basis of tho famous ('ollcction 
of ConstantiiiuB Ccphala8*^(c. A.n. 917). 
This IS known ns tho Palatino Anthology, 
because it W'as discovered (by tho gn^at 
French scholar Salmasius at tho age of 19) 
in tho Palatine Library' of Heidelberg 
in the 1 7th c. It includes poems by 320 
authors. Tho Antholoa^d Planuden was 
made by tho monk Maximus Planudcs 
in the 14th c. ; it was on abridgement (with 
a few additions) of tho anthology of 
Cophalas. Tho modern * (treok Anthology* 
is composed of tho ‘Palatino Anthology', 
with the additional iioems supplied by 
that of Planudcs, and further epigrams 
found in other Greek authors or in in- 
scriptions. It contains over six thousand 
epigrams, many of thorn poems of great 
charm, ranging in time over seventeen 
centuries, from the 7th c. b.c. to the 10th 
c. A.D., and over a great variety of sub- 
jects. There are epitaphs (including tho 
famous epitaphs attributed to Simonides), 
dedications, rolloctlons on life and doath 
and fate, pooms on love, on family life, 
on groat pools and artists and their works, 
and on tho beauties of nature. A certain 
proportion arc humorous or satirical, 
making fun of doctors, rhetoricians, ath- 
letes, &c., or of personal pecuUorltloB, such 
as Nicon's long nose. * 

Tho dedicatory poems form perhaps tho 
group that throws most light on ancient 
Greek life : there are dedications not only 
of arms, but of many kinds of implomonts 
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of doilF use. A maiden about to wed 
offers up her doUs and toys, a travollor 
his old hat, *a small gift, but given In 
piety*. 

6 2. The Antholoffia Latina 

The Anthologia Latina is a coUooiion 
of some 380 short Latin poems, most of 
them of very late date, compiled in tlio 
Vandal kingdom of Africa in tho first half 
of tho 6th c. A.D. It includes the * Pervi- 
gilium Veneris* (q.v.) and some poems by 
Seneca the Pliilosopher. 

Anticle'a {AntiMeia), in Greek mytho- 
logy, the wffe of Laertes and mother of 
OdysecuB (q.v.). 

Anticlimax, see Climax. 

Anti'dosis. A wealthy Athenian was 
required to imdert^ke certain public ser- 
vices (see Lifurgy).^o avoid one of these, 
ho might challenge *some other citizen, 
whoso mc^ans he thought greatoi* than his 
own, cither to undertake the scivico or 
to make an exchange {antidonis) of pro- 
perties. This might load to a lawsuit, if 
the other citizen refused. 

AnfidoHiSt On Ihe, see Isocrates. 
Anti'gone {AntigonP), see Oedipus. 
Antigone, a tragedy by Sophocles, of 
imknown date, probably an eaily work. 

Creon, ruler of Thebes, has forbidden on 
pain of dentil tho burial of tho body of 
Pol? nioes (see Oedipus). Antigone resolves 
to defy the outrageous edict and perfoiri 
the funeral rites for her brother. She is 
caugiit doing this and brougiit before the 
infuriated king. She justifies her act as 
in accordance with the overriding laws 
of the gods. Creon, uiirelonting, con Tins 
her to bo immured alive in a taive. Her 
sister, Tsmenc, who has refused to share in 
her defiant act, now claims a share in her 
guilt and in her penalty, but is treated by 
Creon as demented, llaemon, Creon *8 son, 
betrothed to Antigone, pleads in v'ain with 
Creon. He goes out, w^arning u^s father 
that he wUl die with her. The seer Tiresios 
threatens Croon witli tho fearful conse- 
quences of his defiance of tho divine laws. 
Croon, at last moved, sots out hiiriTedJy 
for the cave where Antigone has been 
immured. He finds Haemon clasping her 
dead body, for Antigone has hanged her- 
self. Haemon thnists at Creon with his 
sword, but misses him, and then kills 
himself. Creon returns to the palace, to 
find that Eurydice, his wife, in despair has 
taken her owm life. 

Anti gonus and Anti'gonids, see Ma- 
cedonia, §§ 2 and 3. 

Anti'machus (Antimackos) of Colophfin, 
see Epic, S 1. He also wrote short love 


pooms in elcglaos, collected under the title 
LydC, which were to some extent the 
forerunners of poems of the Alexandrian 
school. 

Anti'ndus (Gk. Antinoos), (1 ) in the 
‘Odyssey* (q.v.), the most arrogant of 
the wooers of Penelope. He is tho first of 
these that Odysseus kills. (2) A Bithynlan 
youth of great beauty and a favourite 
of the emperor Hadrian. He drowned 
himself in the Nilo in a.d. 130. Hadrian 
founded the city of Antinoopolls on the 
Nile and erected temples in his memory* 
Antinous was frequently represented in 
s(‘ulpturc, and some of these representa- 
tions survive. 

A'ntioch {Anliocheta), on the Orontes, 
the capital of Syria, founded by Seleucus I 
(see Stleucids) nbont 300 B.c., and named 
after his father. Antlochus the Great 
(223-187 B.c.) adorned it with works of 
art, a theatre, and a library. It was a 
trade centre and a pleasure city, never a 
centre of learning, though Aratus of Soli 
lived for a time at the court of Antlochus 1, 
and Eiiphorion waa appointed librarian 
of tho public library. Antlochus IV Epl- 
plianes, an ardont Hellenist, made Antioch 
for a time a centre of Greek art. Many 
other cities, besidos the capital, founded 
by the Seieucids bore the name Antioch. 

Antt'oehus (Jntiochos), (1) the name of 
several of the Selcacid kings of Asia; see 
Sdcucids. (2) of Ascalon, see Academy, 
ad fin, 

Anti'ope {Antiop^) (1) in (>reek mytho- 
logy, daughter of Nyctcus, son of 
Chthonios, one of the Spaitoi (see Cad- 
mus) of Thebes. Antiope waa loved by 
Zeus and became the mother of the twin 
brothers, Amphion and Z6thus. To avoid 
her itlier’s anger she fled to SlcyOn. 
N}xli.as in despair killed himself, but 
first .barged his brother, Lycus. who was 
king of Thebes during the minority of 
Laius (q.v ), to punish Antiope. Lyons 
captured Sicyon and imprisoned Antiope; 
her treatment was made more cruel by 
the Jealousy of Dlroe, tho wife of Lycus. 
At lust Antiope escaped and joined her 
sons, now grown to maturity. These 
reven-red her by tying Dlroe to tho horns 
of a ^ so that she was dragged to 
death ; and they iftlled or deposed Lyons. 
Amphion and Zethus now became nUers 
of Thobes and built its walls. Amphion 
was a harper of such skill that the stones 
were drawn into their places by his music. 
He married Niobe (q.v.). Zethus married 
the nymph Thfib?, whence wa^derifod 
the name of Thebes. 

(2) See Hippolyt'e. 
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Anti'pater {Antipatroa), a Macedonian 
gener^, left by Alexander the Great 
(q.T.) as regent of Macedonia during his 
eastern campaigns. See under Macedonia, 
§ 2, and also Athene, § 7. 

Anti'pater {Ardipatroa) of Sidon {fl. c, 
100 B.O.), a Greek writer of elegiac poetry, 
some of which is preserved in the Palatine 
Anthology (q.v.). 

Anti'phanes, see Comedy, § 4. 

A'ntiphdn (c. 480-411), the first of the 
Attic orators whose speeches in part snr- 
yive, a representative of the older and 
more austere form of pleading. lie was 
the first professional writer of spcoolics to 
be spoken by the actual litigants (logo- 
oraphoa, in the second sense of the word, 
q.v.). Ho was also a teacher of rhetoric, 
and Thucydides is said to have been his 
pupil. Though living in obscurity, he was 
the soul of the oligarchic conspiracy which 
in 411 established the rule of the Four 
Hundred (sec Athens, § 5). VS hen these 
were overthrown. Antiphon was tried, 
found guilty of treason, and put to dcatli, 
in spite of a plea for his life which Thn<T- 
dides declares unequalled down to his 
time. Antiphon is sajd to have been im- 
popular owing to * a ici)uie for cleverness’. 
Ho excelled as a pit'udt'r in ('ascs of 
homicide, and his dignified si^lc was 
better suited to the Areopagus than to 
the Ecclesia. W’o have three of his 
bpecohf‘s for murder tiials, and aliro thrc<' 
Tetralogies, exercises in which tho author 
gives two speeches for the accuser and 
two for the defendant in imaginary cases 
of homicide ; one, for instance, where a 1 h) v 
practising with the javelin kills anotlicr 
boj who luns botwetm him and the targt i . 
AniiquHS^tSa HSrutn. HumSaia'rutn et 
Dfvina'rum, see Varro (M, T.), 
Anti'sthenes, see Cynic, 

Anti'stius La'beo, Marc rs, bcc Labco. 

Anti'thesis (‘placing opr>osite’), snc*h 
choice or arrangement of words as em- 
phasizes a contrast; e.g. ‘Dominetiir in 
coutionibus, jaceat in judic'iis* (C’ic., Pro 
Cluent. 2, 5). 

Antoni'nus Pius (TUua AurSlius Fvhms 
lioioniua Arrive Antoninus, after adop- 
tion TUua Active Hddridnve ArUoninva) 
(A.D. 86-161), Roman Emperor A.r). 138- 
161 in succession to Hadrian, by whom ho 
had been adopted as iieir. He belonged 
to a Roman family which had settled in 
Gaul ; his father had been conaul enffcctus, 
AntoniimB maintained good relations with 
thu Senate and his reign was peaceful and 
orderly, without striking Incident. He 
was dlligidnt, tolerant, frugal, *a good 


Italian bourgeois of the senatorial class, 
who had no intellectual tendencies, but 
a sound common sense, and a gift of 
humour* (Rostovtzofi). He was father of 
Faustina (q.v.). It was in his reign (in 
1 12) that the wall of turf known as the 
W all of Antoninus was built by ids lieuten- 
ant Lollius Hrblcns betw(*en the Forth and 
tho Clyde (see Britain, § 2). 

Ant5''nius, Maucus, (1) (143-87 n.c.), one 
of tho dcroatcst orators of his day, consul 
in 09, a member of tho part > of Sulla, and 
put to death by the Marians. He was 
grandfather of Antony the triumvir. He 
IS one of tlio chief intcrloi utors in Cicero’s 
‘De Oratorc* (q.v.). (2) See Antony, 

Antonoma'sia, a rhetorical figure, in 
which a descrijitive term or phrase is sul)- 
stltntcd for a proper name, c.g. ‘ Tydides* 
for Dioinedcs, or ‘T)iviim pater* for 
Jupiter. Of. Metonymy. 

Antony, Mark (Mareve Anion ive) (c. 82- 
30 P,.c.), grandson of M. Antonius (q.v.) 
the orator. After serving under Gabinius 
in the East and iinrlcr Caesar in Gaul, he 
was one of tho tribunes in 40, when he 
supported Caesar’s cause, joined him 
before tho eroHsing of the Rubicon, and 
held a command in the ensnihg oampaigim 
in Italy and Epirus. After Piiarsiilus (18) 
he rcniamed in Italy as (‘nesar’s Master of 
tho Horse and held tho ehief power thcie 
during the lawlesq |)eriod of (\iesaT ’s 
I absence. He w^as consul at the time ot 
t’acsar’b ass.isHiiiation and his eloquence 
won over the iiopulaee to his side and 
made him ruler of Rome. C’ivil w ur broke 
out. It was at this time that (’leero de- 
li vc*red bis ‘Pliilippies’ against Antony, 
and powerfully contributed to raise tbo 
'll publican opposition to him. Antony 
was defeated at tho battle ol Mutina (1.3). 
Oelavian had attached himscll to tho 
rejaihlienn party, but after Miilma tho 
diirertmces between liiin and Antony were 
eomi> 08 cd, and Oetavian, Antony, and 
Lepidus formed tlie Trininv irate. Pro- 
scriptions lollowcd, m which Cicero and 
his brother were saenfieed to Antony’s 
desire for veiigcanec. After Pliilippl (42), 
w^herc Antony shared the erimmand with 
Octavian, a division of the Roman w’oiJil 
was made, in which tho East was assigned 
to Antony. Hut hostilities soon broke out 
between him and Gctaviaii, temporarily 
composed by the treaty of Hnmdisium in 
40, and the marriage of Antonv with 
Octavian ’h sister Oct avia (Antony’s first 
wife Fulvia, q.v., had died in 40). Antony 
now fell under tho influence of Cleopatra 
(q.v.), queen of Egypt, whom he had mot 
when he visited Cliiiria in 41. Doth stood 
to profit by close alliance ; Antony would 
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bave at bis disposal the resources of Eirypt 
to further his scheme of obtaiiiingr com' 
pleto power over the East; Cleopatra 
would be confirmed in her rule over 
Egypt, which was none too secure. But 
the campaign which Antony undertook 
against the Parthians in 36 was unsuccess- 
ful. After subduing Armenia In 34 ho 
returned to Alexandria, whore ho lived 
like on oriental ruler. lie made donations 
of large parts of the Eastern provinces to 
form kingdoms for Cleopatra, r*aosarion 
(q.v.), and his three ohildi'en by Cleopatra. 
In 32 he divorced Octavia, and war broke 
out once more between Octuvian on the 
one side and Antony and CkMjpatra on the 
oth* r, and was decided by Octavlan's 
victory at Actium (31), when Cleopatra’s 
sixty ships sailed away, followed by 
Antony hlinseJr. 30 Octavian invaded 
Egypt, and Antony^ afUir defeat, took 
his own life. Anttiny’a fatal entangle- 
ment with Cleopatra is tho subject of 
Snakespoaro’B historical play ‘Antony 
and Cleopatra*. (This play is based on 
Plutarch's life of Antony, which may 
give a roinaiitie and distorted view of the 
facts.)'^ 

Anu'bis, in Egyptian religion, tho dog- 
beaded god who conducted the souls of 
the (lend to tho region of iniinortal life; 
Idontitlcd by the Creeks with Ilormcb. 

Ao'nia. Tho Aonians were, a<xjording to 
legend, ancient inhabitants of Boootia, 
wliom CaduiuB (q.v.) allowed to remain 
in tho country along with the immigrant 
Phoenicians, ^onia Is sometimes used bj 
learned poets for Boootia, and Aoniau 
for Biieotian (a name which earned with 
it a shade of contempt). 

Apatu'ria (Apatovria), see Phrafriai. 

Ape'lla (Apella), the assembl> of the 
licople at Sparta (q.v., § 2). 

Apc'llcs, tho greatest painter of anti- 
quity, bom at Colophon in Iona in the 
first half of the 4th c. B.c. lie studied 
under tho Ephesian painter Ephoms 
and tho Slcyoiuan Pairii>bilus, and later 
worked at Corinth. Athens, and at tho 
Macedonian court. Tho dibtiuctivo quality 
of his work was grace and f’hanii, coupled 
w'ith ease of execution, lie painted mainly 
portraits, but his most famous picture was 
that of Aphrodite An.idyomene, wringiug 
from her hair the water of the soa from 
which she has just risen. This picture 
Augustus acquired for 100 talents. Apelles 
was the favourite painter of Alexander the 
Great, of whom he pa4pted several por- 
traits, generally in some allegorical situa- 
tion, e.g. wielding a thunderbolt, or riding 
in triumph, with War a captlvo behind 


him. See Painting. To Apelles is attri- 
buted by Pliny a saying which bas become 
proverbial. A cobbler had criticized the 
drawing of a sandal in a picture by 
ApeUes; Apelles altered tho sandal as 
desired. Next day the cobbler went 
further and criticized the drawing of the 
leg. To this Apelles replied, *nc sutor 
supra crepiJam*, the origin of our ‘a 
cobbler should stick to Ills last*. 

Apelles figures in Lyly’s ‘Alexander and 
Campaspo’ (1584). 

Aphai'a, see Britomartis. 

A'pluihus {Aphobos}, Against, speeches 
by Demosthenes against his fraudulent 
guardian. .See DemoAhent^ (2), § 2. 

^^Xphrodi^te, the Greek goddess of love, 
identified by the Romans with Venus 
(q.v.). Homer makes her the daughter of 
Zeus and Dione (q.v.). According to 
Hesiod she sprang from the foam {aphros) 
of the sea that gathered about the severed 
member of Uranus whep Cronos (q.v.) 
mutilated him. Her name Cypris (the 
Cypiiaii, see Cyprus) and many of her 
nttrlt)utc8 indicate her partially oriental 
origin and her kinship to the Asian god- 
dess Astarte. This is home out by tho 
legend that she first landed either at 
I'aphoB in (Jyprun or at Cythora (an island 
of! the Lacoman coast), whonco her 
title ‘Cythorean*. She was the wife 
(/f Hephaestus (q.v.), but w-os unfaithful 
to him; her amorous intrigue with Ares 
(q.v ) was dibc()\ ered, and tho pair were 
<augiit in a n<*t by Heplia»‘stu8 and ex- 
posed to the ridicule of the assembled 
giHls. In later literature she is the mother 

I of Eros (q.v.). For other legends about 
her see Adonic, Anchises, Paris {Judgement 
of). She was worshipped in Greece both 
as Anhiodito Urania, ‘goddess of tho 
sky', md as Aphrodite T'andeinns, ‘god- 
dess of all the pcoph ' (a goddess of 
marriage and family life). I^^iler the dte- 
tinctlon acquired a new meaning: Aph- 
rodite Urania became the goddess of 
higher, purer love; Aphrodite PandomOB 
the goddess of sensual lust. Aphrodite bad 
a famous sai.ctuary on Mt. Eryx on the 
NW. const of Sk'ily. This the Romans espe- 
cially honoured, because Aphrodite, as tho 
moth f Aeneas (see Anchises), passed 
for tiu'i arieestrcfs. The title of Venus 
Erycina, w ho had a temple at Rome out- 
side the CoUinc Gate, was derived from the 
sanctuary on Mt. Eryx. 

Api'eius (Apicius), Quintus CjLvius, a 
gourmet of the reign of Tiberius. His 
reoeipts were written down; but fhe 
work on cookery which bears the name 
of CaeliuB Apiciud Is thongbtato be a 
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compilation of a much later date. It is 
sometimes entitled * De opsdnlls et oondi- 
mentis slye de re ouUn&rla llbrl dooem*. 
Perhaps the name Aplclus was added to 
ensure a ready sale. 

ApocotocmtW'sis, a work hcarln? In the 
MSS. the title Ludiis d< Morie Claudii, 
ascribed traditionally to Seneca the Philo- 
sopher, who according to Dio Cassius 
wrote an apocolocyntosis or *pumpklni- 
flcatlon* (a parody of * Apotheosis*) of 
Claudius after his death. It is a tasteless 
if amusing lampoon, in the form of a 
Menlppean satire (a medley of verso and 
prose), on the recently deceased emperor 
Claudius, describing the proceedings in 
heaven on his death; his arrival there, 
the difficulty of ascertaining who ho is 
owing to Ills inarticulate speech, tbt* 
debate whether ho shall bo made a god, 
and Augustus’s motion that he shall 
be deported from heaven for the murders 
he has committed. Claudius is haled off 
to the lower regions, where ho meets bis 
victims, and is brought before Acacus for 
trial. Aoacus (following Claudius’s own 
system) hears the case against him, but 
refuses to hear the other side, and sen- 
tences him. Claudius is Anally made law- 
clerk to one of his own freedmen. 

ApoUina'ris Sido'nius, see Sidornm, 
NApo'llo (Gk. Apollon), 

§ 1 . In Check Mythologu 

Apollo was the son of Zeua and Lcto 
(q.v.), and brother of Artemm; tho god 
of medicine, music (especially tho lyre), 
archery, and prophecy; tho god also of 
light (whence his epithet Phoebus, ‘the 
bright*) and youth; Rometimes identlAcd 
with tho sun. He was also ubsociated with 
the care of Aooks and herds, whence the 
epithet Tuomios (‘of tho pastures’). The 
sense of the frequent title Lyecius (lukeioii) 
is disputed ; it may moan Lycian, or have 
some reference to wolves. Apollo Smin- 
iheus, referred to in Uom. II. i. 39, was 
so called cither from the name of a place 
in the Troad where bo was worshipped, 
or from sminthos, a mouse, as the ‘Mouse- 
kUlcr*, tho god who protected farmers 
against mk^e. 

ApoUo’s Arst feat was the soiztirc of 
Delphi (q.v.) for his abode, and the de- 
struction of its guaftilan, the dragon 
Python, personifying the dark forces of 
the underworld ; an act which Apollo 
had to expiate by exile and puriAcation. 
This myth was celebrated in pantomime 
at the Delphic festival of the Steptena, 
aiA expfains his title * Pythian*. For other 
legends of Apollo see Admetus, Anstaeiis, 
Aadepiu^CassaTuira, Vaphnet Hyadnthus, 


Marpessa, Marsyas, Nidbe, Fan, Sibyl, 
TUyus. 

Apollo, though a younger immigrant 
among tho Greek gods, held a prominent 
place among them and was widely wor- 
shipped. The chief centres of his cult wore 
Delphi, the island of Delos, and, for the 
Greeks of Asia, Didyma near Miletus. Ho 
was regarded as a type of moral exceUence, 
and his InAuence, as propagated from 
Delphi (see Delphic Oracle), was a bencA- 
cout and elevating one; for it prescribed 
pnriAoatlon and penance for tho expiation 
of crime, and discouraged vengeance (it 
is, e.g.. Apollo who defends Grestes against 
tho Furies). The Homerlo Hymns to tho 
Delian and the Pythian Apollo relate tho 
story of hib birth and of tho founding of his 
I’ythian temple. In modem literature see 
Shelley's Hymn of Apollo, See also Paean, 

§ 2 . In lior/ian religion 

ApoUo, or Phoebus Apollo, was adopted 
among tho Homan gods from Greek 
sources, accordlug to tradition by Servius 
Tullius, or at any rnto at a very early 
date. Ho was knovm to tho Ktrurlans, 
and tho Koinnns had early dealings with 
Delphi. He was Arst introduced as a god 
of healing, but soon became prominent 
as a god of oracles aifd prophecy. In 
Virgil he Aguius in both those characters, 
but especially ns tho giver of oracles; the 
Cumaean Sibyl was his priestess. In tho 
'Kelugucs* Apollo appears also as the patron 
of poetry and music. Tho oldest templo 
to him in Home was oroetod In 432 it.c. 
Games {Lvdi ApoUinares) were Inptltuted 
in his honour in 212 n.c. after Hannibars 
capture of Tarentum, and later were made 
annual on 13 July In consequence of a 
]K'st lienee. His cult w'as further developed 
by Augustus, who took him as his special 
patron and erected to him a great temple 
un the Palatine. 

Apollodo'rus {ApoHodwoe) of Athens (c. 
1 to D.c.) was author of a long troatiso in 
Greek prose ‘On tho Gods’, and of a 
* Chronicle ’ {Chr(mik& Suntaocis), a chrono- 
logical work of some importance, written 
in iambic trimeters, covering tho period 
from tho fall of Troy. Only fragments 
of these survive. The ‘Blblloth5k6’, a 
valuable extant compilation of myths, 
wi'ongly attributed to him, dates prob- 
ably from the time of the Homan Empire. 

Apolld'nius (ApoUdnios) Dy'seolus (J>ua- 
kolos, ‘crabbed’) (2nd c. a.d.) was the 
author of Greek treatises which Arst placed 
Greek grammar qn a seientiAo basis. He 
lived in poverty at Alexandria and wroto 
numerous works, most of which are lost, 
on the ports of 8i>eech and on syntax. His 
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writings wore much used by Prlsciau 
(q.y. ). He was father of Arllus Ilerbdianus 
(q.v.), who wrote on Greek accents. 

Apoll5'nius of Tya'na in Cappadocia (b. 
c. 4 B.C.), a wandering Pythagorean philo- 
sopher and mystic who attained so great 
a fame by his protended wonder-working 
powers that divine honours were paid to 
him. Ho wrote a life of Pythagoras and 
other works, of which hardly anything has 
survived. His own life was written by 
Philoptratus (q.v.). 

Apoll5'nius of Tyre, see Novd, 

Apollo'nius Rho'dius (Rhddius) (c. 295- 
21i r.c.), a native of Alexandria who spent 
part of his life at Rhodes, is said by Suidas 
to have succeeded Eratosthenes as head 
of the Alexandrian Library; but this pre- 
sents chronologicnf^difflcultios. Ho wrote 
‘Argonautica* in fouf books, a Greek epio 
on tlio story of Jason and the Argo- 
nauts, whleh survives. It lacks the epic 
Are, but contains a beautiful descrip- 
tion of iho lovo of Jason and Medea 
(imitated by Virgil In tho story of Dido 
in tho 4th Acncid) and some other good 
cnisodes. Those of tho loss of Hylas and 
tho flght of Pollux with Amycus (q.v.) were 
rehandled by Thooeritus as short, separate 
poems. For the quan cl between ApolJo’ilus 
and Cyalllmoclms, see under Ccdliinachus, 

Apology {Apologia) of Socrates, the 
speech mado by Socrates, os rt'lated by 
Plato, in answer to tho chargo of impiety 
that was brought against him. How far 
it represents the words actually used by 
Socrates is unknown- (Plato, it appears, 
was present at the trial.) 

Socrates distinguishes between tho old, 
vague accusations (that ho speculated 
about physical questions and mado the 
worse oanse appear the bettor) and tho 
speoiflo charge of impiety now brought by 
Mcletiis, and, answering the fonaer Arst, 
explains that ho is neither a sopiiist nor a 
natural phUosopher; his only wisdom con- 
sists in knowing that he knows nothing. 
Instigated by an oracle, ho has sought 
constantly to And a wiser man than him- 
self, but has found none. lie has gono 
to those who had a reputation for wis- 
dom. and Anding they had none, he has 
tiled to convince them of this, thereby 
provoking tholr enmity and giving rise 
to theso vaguo charges. Ho noxt turns 
to Melotus and croBS-examlncs him on his 
cuKiuBations, using a sophistical form of 
argumeDt which seems to us unsatisfac- 
tory. He then addresses the Judges and 
doelaros himself imrepentaut. He will 
poTsist in tho praetioes eomplainod of, for 
he must remain at his post and oontinue. 


in obedience to the divine voioe, to preach 
tho necessity of virtue. If they kill him, 
they wUl be injuring themselves, for he 
is tho gadAy sent by the god to stir 
Athens to life. 

Socrates is convicted and the death 
penalty is proposed. His speerh assumes 
a more lofty tono. Why should ho propose 
an alternative penalty ? As a benefactor 
of Athens ho ought to bo rewarded. Im- 
pribonment, exile, a Ane, would bo certain 
evilb, whcioELS of death ho does not know 
whether it is an evU or a good. However, 
ho suggests a Ano of thirty mlnae, for 
which hib friends will offer surety, for ho 
lumsrjf has no money. Ho is sentenced 
to deatli. Jri his Anal words he prophesies 
that niniiy will arise after hib death to 
eondcimi his Judges. Ho comforts his 
£i lends with regard to his own fate, for 
death is cither a dreamless sleep or a 
Jouxney to a place of true justice, where, 
moreover, he will be able to converse with 
Hesiod and Homer and the heroes of old. 
Nothing evil can happon**to a good man; 
if he is to die, it is because it is better for 
him. He foigivcb his ac^'iisors and Judges. 

Apology {Apologia Sdkratous), an account 
by Xenophon of Socrates’ defence In his 
trial on the charge of impiety. Xenophon 
at the time was taking part in the expedi- 
tion of Cyrus (see Anabania) and he relies 
on tl 0 authority of Hermogenfs, a friend 
of Socrates, mentiemed in Plato’s ‘Phaodo* 
ns present at tho execution. It Is designed 
to bring out especially that Socrates was 
willing to die, not for the spiritual reasons 
given in Plato’s ‘Apology*, but in order 
to escape the disabilities of old age. His 
pleas aie stated with less elaboration than 
by Plato, 

Aposiope'sis, a rhetorical ari.lAce, In 
whiL^ the speaker comes to a sudden halt 
in til ' middle of a sentence, as if unable 
or unwilling to i»rocoed. The bcbt-known 
inslauco is Virgil, Aen, i. 133-5 : 
lam caelum terramquo moo sine numioe, 
Venti, 

Miscere et taut as audotis tollcrc moles ? 
Quos ego — I Sed motob praestat compo- 
nero Auclu . 

Apo'strophS (Ok. apoatropTii, ‘turning 
away ' * rhetorical Agruro by which the 
speakci ixitemiptf the thread of his dis- 
course to address pointedly some person 
present, or supposed to bo present ; e.g. 
[Extulit] haoc Dcclos, Marios, magnosque 
Cao^llos, 

Scipiados duros bcllo, ot te, maxlme 
Caesar. (Virg. Georg, ii 169-^0) 

A'ppian {AppUlnos) of Alexandria (/I. 
c. A.D. 160), who practised as atfawyer in 
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Rome, was a oompUer of narratlTes In 
Greek of the various Roman wars from 
the earliest times to the accession of Ves- 
pasian, In 24 books. Of those, 10 boolcs 
and portions of others survive, inclndlnff 
those dealing with the Punic Wars and 
the Civil Wars (from Marins and Sulla to 
34 B.O.). 

A'ppius Glau'dius, consul in 451 b.c. 
and one of the decemvirs appointed at 
Rome In that year to draw up a code of 
laws. The decemvirs, led by Appius 
Claudius, appear, when reappointed for 
a second year, to have become oppressive. 
The attempted ontraf^e by Appius on 
Viisrinla (q.v.) is said to have led to their 
overthrow (Livy ill. c. 33). 

A'ppius Glau'dius Gae'eus, a famous 
Roman censor (312->308 B.c.), a man of 
original and broad views, proud and 
obstinate, who endeavoured to renovate 
the goveming class by admitting rich 
plebeians and even freodmen to the 
Senate. As censor, while war uith the 
Samnites was In progress, he built the flist 
of the great Roman roads, the Via Appia; 
also the drst of the aqueducts bringing 
water to Rome. In liis old ago, when 
blind, he resolutely opixiscd the proposals 
of Pyrrhus (q.v.) for peace (280 b.c.). 
lie composed aphorisms in Hatumian 
(q.v.) verse, of which a few have been 
preserved. Cicero says tlM ho was a 
notable orator, and tluit even in his day 
some of Appius’s funeral orations were 
extant. 

Apule'ius (Jpuleittn ; the quantity of the 
bocond syllable appears to be doubtful), 
LQcius (Jt. c, A.D. 155), was bom at 
Madaura, on the borders of Numldia 1 
and Gaetulia. On a journey to Alexan- { 
dria, when a yoimg man, he fell ill. was 
nursed by a rich widow named Aerailia 
Pudontilla, and married her. Uer rela- 
tives brouglit an action against him on 
the charge of having won her by the 
use of magic. Jlis ‘Apologia’ or spceeh 
for tlic defence survives. From t)ii8 we 
loam that he hud inherited a coiisidoruble 
fortune but had wasted it, that he was 
deeply interested in natural Hcioncc, and 
that the aceusatiun of magic w«is founded 
on trivial grounds. That Apiileius was in 
fact much interested in magie apiicars 
from many passages tif his ‘Metamor- 
phoses* (sec below). He subsequentlv 
settled at C'arthage and travelled among 
the African towns, lecturing In Latin on 
philosophy. We possess a collection made 
by himself of purple passages from these 
lecruroR, under the name ‘Florida*; also 
a treatise on the phi'osophy of Plato (* Dc 
Platone cA rjus dogmate*j and one on the 


Platonic doctrine of God and the daemons 
(‘De Deo Socratis*); a free translation 
(‘Do Mundo') of the Tlepl Koa^iov at- 
tributed falsely to Aristotle ; and a certain 
number of verses. His ptillosophlcal writ- 
ings show a bent to religious mysticism. 

But the work for which he is famous is 
his ‘Metamorphoses* or ‘Golden Ass’, a 
l^atin roman (‘0 in eleven books. The plot 
was based on an extant Greek work, 
Aovkios ^ ovos doubtfully attributed to 
Lucian, or an earlier lost work which was 
the common basis of both. This original 
was remodelled by Apuleius and cniurged 
by many Incidental talcs. 

The romance takes the form of a narra- 
tive by one Lucius, a Greek, of his adven- 
tures, beginning with a visit to Thessaly, 
the reputed home of sorceries and cneliant- 
nierits. Tlicre, wJiile p^,ayiDg at the liouso 
of one Milo, he hce^tlie wife of his host, 
a sorceress, turn herself by means of an 
ointment into an owl, and, desirous of 
imitating her, induces tlie maid to procure 
him the ointment. But tlic maid gives 
liim the wrong ointment, and Ijiicius is 
turned by it into an ass, falls into the 
bands of robbers, and becomes an un- 
willing and mill'll beaten partaker in their 
exploit*>. Some of the reliher stories arc 
excellent, as that of the roliber ehlof 
Lainaehus, who, thrusting his hand 
througii a hole in the door of a honso 
he is going to rob, boa It sci7(‘d and nailed 
to the doorpost by the housc-owni'r, so 
that his I'ompanioiiB have to cut off his 
arm to seenre his escape ; and the romantic 
lalo of the joung man TlOpoleinns, who, 
pretending to lie tlie renowned tluef 
flacmus the Ttiraeian, gets himself made 
cai»tain of the roliber band in ord(*r to 
rescue his belrollied, whom the bandits 
have earri(*(l (iff. But the most lieantiful 
and famous of the tales recounted is the 
f.iiry story of CuTud and I^sycdio (see 
Psyche). After many vicissitudes, in the 
<*ourso of which he serves one of the 
strangi' liands of wand<*ring priests of 
CybeJe, and bceonies a famous performing 
ass, Lucius is tiansformed back into 
human shaiic by the favour of the goddess 
Isis, and appears to bcoouio Apulcms 
the author liiinbclf. The last portion of 
tho work refers to his initiation into the 
mysteries of Isis and Osii'is and bears 
witness to his mtorest in oriental religions, 
at this time the object of popular lavour. 
In the whole story some see an allegory 
of human life (the sensual abasement of 
tho soul and its recovery), and in the 
fable of Cupid aiwl I’sychc an allegory of 
the boul in relation to love. The style of 
Apuleius is lively, picturesquo, and highly 
polished. The many realistic details that 
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ho e:ivcs Yividly illuminato tho popular 
life of time. 

The ‘Golden Ass* was translated into 
English in tho IClh c. by W. Adlington. 
For translations of tho fable of Cupid and 
Psyche, see Psyche. 

Aqua'rius, ‘the Wator-boarer’, in Greek 
Hydrochoos, one of tho signs of the zodiacs 
variously thought by the ancients to have 
been Ganymede transpoilcd to tho sky, 
or Deucalion. Tho sun cintcrod Aquarhw 
in January (‘Simul invoj'sum contriatat 
Aquarius annum’, llor. Sat. l. i. 3G). 

Aqueducts {Anuru). The aqueducts ol 
Home svore among tlio most important of 
the Slate’s public works. For our know- 
ledge of their history we are chiefly in- 
debted to Froutinus (q. v .) ; in a less degree 
to notices in other liathors, to inacriiitions, 
and to modern archao<dogical reseaich. 
They supplied Home with water, whose 
purity was praLsed bv Galen (q.v.), bv 
means of conduits in sonic coses fus much 
as 60 mill s in length, hewn in t he roi*k or 
carried o>er ai’clic's. The t<»tal snppl\ 
provided b> the aqueducts under the carh 
empire cannot ho statc'd with any cer- 
tainty, but it luis been deduced from tlio 
flguics of P’rontinub that the s>stem was 
capable of dclivciiiig no loss than 222 nrul- 
lion gallons in 2t hours (Ashby, ‘The 
Aqiii'ilucfs of Ancient Rome’, Oiarendon 
Press, ] 035). At t he present t imo a supph 
of 40 million gallons a day would bo con- 
si dero<l suffleient for a city of a mllliuu 
hihnbitants. 

Tho first of tho aqueduct, was the 
Api*ia, huill in 312 B.i\, during the Sam- 
nite Wars, by the censor Aiijima Clandius 
Caccus (q.v.). Its source is stated by 
Froutinus to have been near tho Via 
Prnenestina between the seventh and 
eighth milestones, but it lias not been 
idcntlfled. Tho conduit was almost eu- 
tlrel 3 ’' underground, was eleven miles long, 
and tenninated near the Porta Tngemina 
(bctwci 11 the* .\vent ine and tho Tiber), 

Forty years later, in 272-260 n.o., the 
Anio (or 08 it w as later kuowm, the Anio 
Vjstus) was (JonstrueUd by the censors 
out of the booty caiitured from Pyrrhus. 
The source was t b<' river Anio above Tibur 
(Tivoli), and its conduit was 4.3 miles long, 
aJinoat ontireljr underground. This and 
the Appia were low-level aqueducts. 

A larger water-supply having become 
ncc'OBsary* a new aqueduct, the Maucia, 
was built m 144-143 B.c. by the praetor, 
Q. Mareius Pox. This wa*. a high-level 
aqueduct. It had its source in springs in 
the Anio valley and a length of over 
60 miles, of which some 7 miles wen* 
above ground. It crossed a valley by the 


fine bridge of Ponte Lupo, and for the 
last 6i miles of its course to the city tras 
carilcd on arches, the ruins of which are 
still visible. It entered the city at the 
Porta JVacnestina (now tho Porta Mag- 
giore) and terminated near tho Vimlnal, 
with branches thence In various direc- 
tions. In spite of a warning in the 
Sibylline Books, Mareius carried a branch 
to the Capitol, iirobably by means of a 
siphon. Tl’he water of the Marcia was 
exceptionally cold and sparkling. This 
nqiieducl and the Anio Vetus each had 
tiu* laige capacity, as calculated from the 
li'mit'S of FroutiTius, of some 40 million 
gaUons in 24 hours. 

Agrippa (q.v,), probably in 40 B.c., 
constructoa the aqueduct c'allod Julia, 
having its bouice in the Alban Hills near 
the Via Latina, and a length of miles, 
61^ of whieli w'crc on the same arches as 
the Marcia. Agrippa also, in 19 b.c., built 
the Aqua Viugo, drawing on springs at tho 
eighth milestone of tho Via OoMtina. 
It had a Ic^ngth of 12 miles, mostly under- 
gionnd. It w'as called Virgo, Frontinus 
slat(‘8, bec^iusc a little girl pointed out the 
STiriugs to soldiers seeking w^ater. The 
aqueduct supplied the baths of Agi'ippa 
in the Campus Alartius. Ovid in his exile 
I'ccallri with regret the view of tho green 
Campus with tlie Aqua Virgo (Ex Pont. 
I. viii. 33-8). 

August ub built the AlsietIna (also 
called Ai ItUST\) to supply his Naumachia 
(q.v.) on the light bunk of the Tiber. Its 
water, drawn trom the Lacus Alsietmus 
(Lake Martignaiio), 20 miles from Rome, 
was uuw holi'boine and not intended for 
private consumers. This was tho lowest 
ot the aqueducts and its course has never 
* cen determined. 

Gains (Caligula) began two further aque- 
ducts, wbii'h were compleied by Claudius, 
the Claudia and the Anio Novub. Tho 
former di-ew its supply from springs near 
the som’ci* of the Marcia, and had a course 
of 46 iiiilos. For a distance of 9 miles it 
was carried on fine arches, great stretches 
of which sui Vive. It entered the city near 
the modern Porui Maggiore (where uhero 
s .n inscription of Claudius recording its 
Cl if.rructiou and that of the Anio Novas) 
and had its distributing station close by. 

The Anio Novjis had its source origi- 
nallv in the Anio at Subiaco ; later, as the 
rc&ult of an Improvement carried out by 
Trajan, its water was drawm from a lake 
above Subiaco formed by a dam across 
the Anio built by Nero near his villa. It 
w as 59 miles long, being carried in 
latter part of its cotu'bo on the same armies 
as tho Claudia, but aboto it. These two 
had tho highest level of all tho ^uoduets. 
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and their capacity, on the basis of ihe 
flarnres of Frontlniis, has been calculated 
at over 40 million gallons a day each. 

Further aqueducts were built at Romo 
by Trajan, CaracaJla, and Alexander Se- 
Terns. There wore also important aque- 
ducts in the proTinoes. Tho most striking 
BiurrlTal of these is that known as tho 
Pont du Gard, near Nimos in southern 
France. 

The channel (specus) of a Roman aque- 
duct, whore it ran underground, was tun- 
nelled by moans of shafts (pidet) sunk at 
short Intervals. Above ground it was 
built of stone slabs keyed together, 
or of concrete faced in brick or stone, 
and was lined with fine cement; it 
was roofed against rain and sun. The 
normal arrangement was that the channels 
terminated in main reservoirs (castella), 
whence the suppjy was carried in part 
to public fountains and public baths, in 
part to secondary reservoirs. From these 
secondary reservoirs water was distributed 
in pipes to tjrivate consumers, who paid 
a water rental. 

Under tho republic the maintonance of 
the aqueducts was lot out by tho censors 
to contractors and supervised by tho 
censors, and when there were no cen- 
sors, by tho acdilos. These magistrates 
also had control of the distribution of 
tho water. After the death of Agrippa, 
who had personally looked after the 
public works, a new organization was 
adopted (11 b.c.). A board was appointed 
consisting of a cHrittor of consular rank 
and two assistants of senatorial rank, 
to have charge of the water supply. 
These wci*e unlikely to have technical 
knowledge. Under Claudius a procurator 
cujuarum of equestrian rank was estab- 
lished, who probably did must of the real 
work. The post of curator was one of 
great importance and authority. The 
board had under thorn a permanent statT, 
composed at first of 240 skilled slaves 
bequeathed to Augustus by Agrippa, anti 
maintained by the atrnrivm or State 
treasury. To these Claudius added a 
further 460 slaves, at tho charge of the 
flscus (q.v.). This pennunoni statT carried 
out the minor jobs, important work being 
let out to contractors. The aqueducts 
wore in constant need of repair, for leaks, 
especially in tho stone-built channeLs, 
wore caused by excessive heat or frost. 
The arches near the city also gave a great 
deal of trouble. Frontinus, who was 
appointed curator cujuarum in a.d, 97, 
brought to liglit many abuses in con- 
nexion wltli ilic system, notably tho 
tapping of the channels by unauthorized 
persons t# secure a supply of water for 


their land. Pliny the Eldor (N.H. 31. 42) 
also tolls of tho Roman aqueducts, giving 
much praise to tlio Marcia water, and 
deploring the loss of the Marcia and Virgo 
to the city, because private persons had 
diverted the supplies to their villas and 
suburban residencos. 

A'quilo, the north wind (Gk. Boreds). 
Aqui'nas, Thomas, see Texts and Studies, 
§ 8 . 

^ra Ma'xima, the altar of Hercules (q.v.) 
at Rome, stood in the Forum liofwium 
(q.v.). It was hero that, as related by 
Virgil (Aen. viil. 102 et soq.), Aeneas 
foimd Evander sacrificing. Tiie spot was 
connected with tho legend of Hercules 
and Oacus (q.v.). Tithes of booty, of 
commercial profits, &c., were ollercd at 
this altar. 

Ara Pads, * Altar of Peace', In Rome, 
was dedicated by order of tho Senato in 
9 B.o. in honour of the peace restored by 
Augustus. It was erected in the Campus 
Martius. The walls of the small court 
surrounding tho altar wore covered with 
beautiful sculptim's in relief, of which 
fragments survive in tho museums of 
Rome, Florence, and Paris. 

Ara'chne, in Greek ^nj'thologv, a woman 
of Lydia, who challenged Athene (q.v.) 
to a oontest in weaving. She depicted in 
her web the amours of the gods, and 
Athene, angered at her prcbumption and 
choice of subject, toro the wob to ploccs 
and beat the weaver. Araohno in despair 
hanged herself, but Athene turned her Into 
a spider. 

Ara'tus {Ardtos), (1) a Greek of Soli in 
Cilicia (b. c. 316 b.c.), who came to 
Athens and became fic^quaintod with Cal- 
limachus, and subsequently spent part of 
his life at the court of Antigonus GonaUls, 
king of Macedonia, whore ho wrote hymns 
for tho marriage ol the king. He was tho 
author of an extant poem entitled * Phaino- 
mona’ (in 1154 hoxamett*rH) describing 
the stellar regions (tho relative posiLions, 
that is, of the chief stars and oonsiclla- 
tions, tlioir risings and setting?, wiih 
little mythological allusion), based on an 
earlier astronomical work by Eudoxus. 
The last 400 lines of the poem, dealing 
with signs of the weather, were sometimes 
given tho separate title of ‘Dloscmiai’ 
The poem was translated into Latin by 
Cioero in his youth, and the latter part of 
It also by Oermanicus and Avienus (qq.v.) 
(see also Hipparchus (2)). Cicero's trans- 
lation is thought to have had consider- 
able infiuenoo on tho style of Lucrotlus. 
Other poems, which have not survlvod, 
were ascribed to him. He has sometimos 
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been thought Identical with tho 'Aratus* 
of Idyll yii of Theocritus; but this has 
now been disproved by Insorlptions. (2) Of 
Sicy5n, see Ac/iaean League. 

Arbe'la, a town in Assyria; near It was 
fought in 331 fi.e. the battle of Qaugomcla 
(sometimes called battle of Arbela) in 
which Alexander the Great (q.v., § o) 
finally overthrow Darius. 

^Tca'dia (Arkddid). a region in the centre 
of tho Peloponnoso, very mountainous, 
especially in the north, where Oyllcnc, 
Krlmanthus, and Aroanius towered to 
nearly 8,000 feet. Tho largest plains were 
in the southern part, about Mantmca and 
Megalopolis. Its inhabitants claimed to 
bo tlic oldest people in Greece and resisted 
tho 1)01 lan invasion (see Migrations) and 
later Spartan agg^ssions; they retained 
a dialect which inay^iavo represented the* 
original Achaean language. Arcadia has 
many associations with Greek mytho- 
logy. According to one account Zeus was 
born there, on Mt. Lycaeus. Ilermea and 
Pan were originally Arcadian deities. 
Through Evarider (q.v.), said to have 
been an Areadiun, Arcadia is tonnocted 
with the origins of Rome. Lake Styn. 
phalus lay among the loft\ mountams 
of northern Arcadia, and r^tyx was the 
name of a little iiver falling down a 
tremendous olifi on Mt. Arfiunius (the 
modem Mt. Cholmos). Arcadia also von- 
talus the famous tomplo to Apollo at 
Jlassoe near Phigalia, m a lonely and 
impressive situation whieli heigliten'i the 
effect of the bcantiful iiiins. Tho fiie/.e 
of the c*(*lla, rt present mg tlie battle of the 
Centaurs and the Lapithoe and t,ho battle 
of the Greeks and the Anu»zons» dis- 
covered m 1812. is now in lO British 
Museum. The Arcadians derived their 
name from a legendary Areas, sou of 
Zeus and Callisto (q.v.). 

Arce^silas (Arkesilds) or AiicicsiiJL'us 
(Arleesildoh)^ of Pitane in Asia Minor, see 
Academy. 

Arcesila'us (Jrkfsildos), the name of four 
of tho kings of C'yreno (q.v.) between the 
end of the 7 th c. and tho middle of the 
5th o. B.c. 

Archela'us (Arrheldys), see Macedonia, 

S 1. 

Archetype, see Ttxfs and Studies, § 3 1. 
ArohitlS'mus, see Isocrates. 

Archi'lochus (Archilochos), a eolebratod 
Greek poet, probably of the 7th e. ii.c., 
member of a distinguished family of 
Paros, but himsolf the son, it is said, of a 
slave woman. Poverty drove him to 


migrate to Thasos, and he was at one 
time a morocnary soldier. He fell in love 
with Koobulc, daughter of LycambSs, but 
her father forbade the marriage, and 
Archilochus avenged himself with such 
biting satires that father and daughter, 
according to tradition, hanged themselves, 
lie is said to have perished in a battle 
between Parians and Naxiaos. 

He is chiefly famous for his iamblo 
poetry (q.v.), but he also wrote elegies 
and hymns and is said to be the author of 
various motiical inventions. His lambic 
poems show a ^at variety of t^ent, 
mockery, enthusiasm, melancholy, and a 
mordant wit. Some of them celebrate 
Noobulc. Eustathius spoke of him as 
‘ scorpion -tong»icd*. Only fragments of 
hia work survi ye. Soe also Epode. 

Archime'des (c. 287-212 n.c.), bom at 
Syracuse, one of the precatost mathema- 
i icians of antiquity, an astronomer, and on 
invcmcii in physics and mechanics. Ho 
probably siudled at Alexandria and subse- 
quently lived at the court of Hieron II of 
Syracuse, where he'^was killed at the cap- 
lure of the city by Mareelhis, a capture 
which his devices liad helped to postpone 
for two years. Ho left a number of 
treatise's on statics and hydrostatics, on the 
circle, and on the ‘Sphere and Cylinder', 
which are still extant. lie invented the 
compound pulley and the ‘Screw of 
Archimedes', a contrivance for raising 
irrigation water which may still be seen 
in use on the canals of EgjTt. ‘ Give me 
0 place to stand, and I will move the earth ', 
is a saying attilbutod to him. ‘EurOka' 
(‘I have found it*) is said to have been 
his exclamation when he discovered, by 
observing in his bath the w'ater displaced 
by his body, the means of testing (by 
specific gravity) whether base metal had 
born introduced Into Hieron ’s crown. 
There is a good deal about Archimedes in 
Plutarch's life of Marccllus. 

Cicero, who was quaestor in Sicily in 
75 B.C., discovered the tomb of Archi- 
medes near one of the gates of Syracuse, 
overgrown with brambles and forgotten. 
It had on it a e,olunm on which was repre- 
sented a sphere inscribed in a cylinder, 
recalling bis discovery of the relation 
between their volumes (Tuac. Disp, v, 
?:i. Cl-G). 

.-vichitecture. 

§ 1. Greek architerfure 

Tho earliest remains of Greek architeo- 
turo known to us are the so-called Cydo^ 
pean walls of Tlryns and Mvoenae, built 
of huge polygonal blocks fitted togeffler. 
This form of building gradually gave place 
to squared blocks, of whlctti primitive 
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speoimons are also seen at Mycenae. In 
the same ancient town may still bo soon 
the wonderful *boohive* tombs of the 
early princes, circular chambers built of 
horizontal courses of stone which gradu- 
ally approach till they form a vault. The 
later dovelopmont of Greek architecture 
is best studied in the Greek temples (see 
Temples). 9>ec also Houses. Among famous 
Greek architects were Mncsicles, architect 
of the Prop\laoa. and Ictinus and Calli- 
cra^s, architects of the Parthenon. 

§ 2 . Orders of Architecture 

There were three orders of Greek art hi- 
tecture, based on the form of the column. 
(1) In the JJoric order, the most ancient, 
the column, starting without base direct 
from the floor, rose to a height about 
5 J times its din meter at the foot, tapermg 
slightly from about a quarter of the wav 
up. It had wide, shallow f lutings, and was 
surmounted by a capital consisting of a 
basin-shaped circular moulding and plain, 
square slab. On this rested the architrave, 
a quadranj 3 ular beam of Kt<uio stretching 
from pillar to pillar. AI)o\ o the aredutrave 
was the frieze, divided into nudopc'^ 
(square ->pacea adorned with seulptiin ) 
by the trighpha, surfaces cut in verti<al 
grooves (sec Tmp/cs, § 1). Al>o\c tins 
again wjs a projecting cornice. (2) In tiic 
Ionic order the cohunn w’as talhu, iieing 
In height about nine limes its dunned or at 
the foot, and the fluting was narrower and 
deeper. The cohinin stood on a iiasc and 
was Bunnounltsl by a raintal eharac- 
teiized by lateral volutes (like rani'o 
horns). The fne/e was coTitiiuums, not 
interrapted by trigljjihs. ^3) In the 
Corinthian order the column was similar 
to that of the Ionic order, ))iit the cajutul 
woe of an inverted bell sliajio, adorned 
with rows of aeanlhus leaves, giving iLse 
to graceful \olutf*s. 

For Roman AKCurrEfurKK, sec Art, 
Archithed'ria, sec Liturgy, 

A'rchon {Archon), see Athens, § 2. 

Archy'tas {Archulds) of Tarentuin, a 
Pythagorean pbilohopher and geoinrtri- 
cian w’ho flourished about 400 ii.t\ (and 
thus a contemporary of Plato), lie w'as 
also a military commander and repeatedl> 
led the forces of his city in successful c ani- 
paigns. Ho is said to kavo invented the 
screw and the pulloy, and to Jiavo solved 
(by geometry) the proiilom of the propor- 
tion between tbe sides of tw'O cubes, one 
of which has double the content of the 
other. lie was also said to have been 
drdlvned at sea, a tradition perhaps 
founded on Horace, Od. i. xxviii. 
Ax€XVmi^{Arkt%no8), see Epic Cycle). 


Arctu'rus {ArkUmroSt 'guardian of Ark- 
tos\ the Bear), a bright star in the eon- 
Htcllation Arotophylax (which likewise 
means 'gruardian of the Bear'), situated 
in tlic heavens near the Great Bear. The 
name Arcturus is sometimes wrongly 
applied to the whole oonstoUation, of 
which it is one star. The Great Bear is 
also known as the Wain, in which case 
Arotophylax becomes Bootes, ‘the Wag- 
goner*. The morning rising of Arcturus, 
in Septiuriber, was regarded as the time 
V f the vintage and as i ho time when the 
cattle left the upland pastures, bee the 
prologue to the ‘Rudens* of Idautus, 
which is spoken by the star A ret unis. 
For the myth of the origin of Aj-cturus, 
see CalUsto. 

AreopagViieuSy see Iso'rntts. 

Areo^pagus {Areioq^ t^ngo’i), the Hill of 
Arcs at Athens, to the V\ . of the Acropolis 
and separated from it by a depression (See 
PL 13a). According to li^geiid, it w’as so 
called because it was there that Ares was 
tried for the murder of ilaliiThothios son 
of I'oseidon, Iho lover oi Arcs’ daughter. 
According to legend again, as sot forth 
in the *Eumeni»lcs* of Aeschylus (boo 
Orislfia), it w'as tiicre that Oii'bles wns 
tried for tlie luuiiipr of (’1\ temne&tni, 
Athena referring the disc to u tiibiinal 
ot Athciuari ( iti/cns. All er t he s vnoer isrn 
(^oe Atfuns, § 2), it was on the Aieopagus 
tJiat the BouJe or Council of Stale iicld its 
sittings. Later, under Iho constitutions 
of Dioco uml Solon (qq.v.), the name was 
Uiplicd to tiio iiody which, sitting on this 
hill, j’udgod cases of innrdei, malicious 
w’ountliDg, arson, and fioisoning. 'J’heso 
definite pow'crs wen* never withdrawn 
• rorij the Court of Areopagus, but it had 
also certain indefmito r»owers, which wore 
abolished by Kphialtes (q.v.), viz. a 
general supervision of tlie magistrates, 
jniardianship of the laws, control of ediif*a- 
tion, and eensoiship of morals; and the 
competence to a'-suiue, in gi’cat cnieigcn- 
eies, a dictatorial authority. It was com- 
posed of tlK* men who had disoliarged 
viitbout reproaf‘h one of the areboubhi))s, 
and these rernamed lucnibers of the 
Areopagus for lib . 

A'res (Art's), m Greek mythology, the son 
of Zeus and II era (qq.v.), the god of w*ar, 
or rather of warlike frenzy. He is not a 
pepBonago of great importuneo in mytho- 
logy, and iiiavs no voiy glorious part in 
the stories in which ho appearr. Ho is a 
stirrer of strife, unehivalroiis, and does not 
alwa} s have the advantage in eneounters 
w’ith mortals (see, c.g., under Ottis and 
EphiaJfes). For his intrigue with Aphro- 
dite, see under her name. The Romans 
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identified him with JVlars (q.Y.)> o. god of 
greater dignity. 

Are'tfi (JretC), In the ‘Odyssey*, the wife 
of Alcinous, king of the Phaeacians. 

A'rethas, see Byzantine Age and Texts 
and Studies, § 4. 

XArethu'sa (Arethovsa), (1) one of the 
Hesporides (q.v.). (2) A fountain in 

Ortygia (the island in the harbour of 
Syrac‘use). Legend relates that the river- 
god Alphciis (q.v.) fell in Jove with the 
nymph Arothuwi when she bathed in his 
stream. She fled from him to Oilygia 
vvlicie Artemis transformed her into a 
fountain. Ilut Alpheus, flowing under the 
Bca, WHS united with the fountain. It was 
believed in antiquity that there was a 
real connexion between the river and the 
spring. The mytflr is the subjin-t of 
HhclJey*8 poem ‘Arifhiisa*, and Alilton 
n'fers to it in ‘ Areadct 
Divine Alplieus, who, bv seen t sluice. 
Stole under seas to meet his Are! huso. 

Argc'i, bundle'- of lushes, reseiiibliug men 
bound hand and foot, which on the 14th 
May (according to Ovul) of ea<h > ear wore 
earned to the Tiber by pontifia^ (q.v.) 
and thrown into the river from the J^ons 
SubllciiH by the Vestal Virgins, The 
meaning of the rite is disimlecl. The 
Argei may have been s<Mi)egonts in a rite 
of purifloalion, or otteiings to (h** rher- 
god to pacify him and induce liini to 
tolerate th(’ bridge aeross his stnam (the 
pnrififires wim’o said to liave built tin JVms 
SnblKiiis, thf oldest in Korne). The iitc, 
again, is thouglit by some to have been 
a ram-spell. Then* were twe.itv-scven 
rihrines of these argd throngliort the eitv, 
and probably twenty seven rgei <*oii- 
nectod with the shniu's (the lueky uumbei 
tw’enty-HOven, thrice nine, is ircquently 
met with botli in Gretd: and Roman 
ritual). 

A'rges, see Cyclopes, 

Argile'tuni, at Rome, a distriet NK. of 
the Forum, between the Rsiiuilme and 
tho Qulrinal (see I*i. 14). It was oeeupit*d 
by artisans and shojikcepcra, nolabl\ 
booksellers and shoemakers, 

Arginu'sae {Argimwsni), islets a. of 
Lesbos, oil wiiU h in 40G n.c. the Athenian 
fleet tieavily defeated that of Sparta, 
eapturing or de-,troying sevirnty Spartan 
ships. The Athenians lost twenty -five 
ships, and, owing to bad weather, their 
crews ^vo^o not rescued. It was thought 
at Athens that insuilicioni offorta had 
been made to save them, and the blame 
was laid on the eight gouers^s who had 
been present. These w’ere condemned to 


death by the Assembly, and six were 
executed, including Pericles, son of the 
great statesman, and Thrasyilus (see 
Thrasylyulus), See also Socraies, 

Argemau'iiea, sco Apollonius Bhodius, 
Valerius Flaccus, and Varro Atacinus, 

A'rf^onauts (Argonautai), in Greek 
mythology, the men who sailed in the 
ship Argo with Jason, son of Acson, to 
Colchis (q.v.) to recover the golden fleece 
of the ram that had carried aw'ay Phrirus 
and Helle (see Aihamas), The story was 
probably built ui) from various sources, 
owing to tho desire of many families to 
claim an Argonautic ancestor, and In 
dllferent lands, for its geography centres 
both in Thessaly i nd about the Block 
Sea, where Miletus had settlements at an 
early date. Polias (see 7'yro) had usurped 
the throne of loleos in Thessaly, which 
properly belongeil to his half-brother 
Atson, and after the latter’s death to 
.hison. Jason liad been scut ff»r safety and 
edm.itjon to the Centaur Chiron (q.v.). 
When Jason rea<‘hc«k maturity' he returned 
to lolcos. Pellas, warned by an oracle 
to beware of a one-saiuialled lad (and 
Jason had arrived with only one sandal), 
jnoniised, in order to get rid of him, to 
restore the throne if he w'ould first recover 
the golden fleece. Jason undertook the 
adventure and embarked in the Argo at 
Paga‘^ae with some fifty of tho chief 
heroes of Greece (among them the Dio- 
scuri, Oriiheus, and, for part of the w'ay, 
Heracles, qq.v.), and after many adven- 
tures (see Tlylas, Ilypsipyle, Phinevs, 
Sinnpltgadis'i reached Colchis. Acetes, 
kmg of Colchis, consented to surrender 
the fleece (probably regarded as possessing 
valuable magic properties) if Jason would 
pt'rform cei’tain apparently impossible 
tasks. These included the sowing of a 
dragon’s teeth, from which armed men 
.vould aribo, whose fury would be turned 
against Jason. W ith tho help of the magio 
aits of Medea (q.v.), the king’s daughter, 
who fell in love wdth Jason, the tusks wore 
buece&sfully aeiumplished, ana Jcuon and 
M(*dea and the other Argonauts returned 
to lolena with the golden flceoo. Medea, 
m their flight from Colchis, according to 
one versio':! of the storv, murdered and 
cut in pieces her y oung brother Absyrtus 
• sealterod th§ fragments, that her 
t.4thor, seeking for them, might be deiay'Od 
ill his pursuit. At lolcos Medea took 
vengeance on Pelias for the wrong done 
by him to Jason’s family. First she 
ri'ptored Aeson to youth by boiling him 
m a eauld»H>n yvitli magio herbs, and tMbn 
persuaded tho daughters of Pelias to 
submit their fatlicr to tho sam^ process. 
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But on this oooaslon the right herbs were 
omitted, and the experiment resulted In 
Pellas's death. Aoastus, his son, there- 
upon <^Te Jason and Medea from lulcos, 
and they took refuge at Oorinth. For Ja- 
son’s abandonment of Medea in favour 
of G]auc6, daughter of Croon, king of 
Corinth, and its tragic consequences, see 
Medea (Euripides’ tragedy). Jason him- 
self died at Corinth, killed, according to 
one story, as he sat under the old Argo, by 
the falling of a piece of her woodwork. 
For the subsequent adventures of Medea 
see Theseus. 

The story of the Argonauts is the sub- 
ject of Pindar’s Fourth Pythian Ode, ot 
the ’ Argonautica’ of Apollonius Khodiub, 
Valerius Floccus, and Varro Ataemus 
(qq<v.), and in modem English literature 
of W. Morris’s ‘Life and Death of Jason’. 
The ’Golden Fleece* was the name of a 
famous order of chivalry instituted by 
Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, in 
1429. 

A'rgos, a word meaning ‘the iilain*. in 
the Homeric poems dcMgnatcd the whole 
of the plain of Argolis, roughly a triangle 
flanked on the NE. and NW, by mo\mtain«- 
and on the S. by tlic sea, with Mycenae 
near the apex and nine miles from the sea, 
and Tiryns nearer the sea on the east {s(‘e 
PI. 8). This was the country of Agamem- 
non, which had Mycenae (q.v.) for its 
capital; and the word Argives was also 
ci^nded to include all the ^chacans who 
recognized him as thoir loader. After 
the Dorian invasion (see M igrtUions and 
Dialects), Argos was the name of the 
new capital of the oouiiucrors of the 
region. 'I’hcy subdued Mycenae, Tiryns, 
and Nauplia, and the name Argos covered 
the whole of their territory. The city of 
Argos itself stood on tho western side 
of the plain, four miles from the sea, nt 
the foot of a steep mountain wldch formed 
its acropolis. In the first half of the 7tb c. 
B.O., under king Phclddn, Argos was the 
most important State in the Pcloponncso, 
and the system of weights and measures 
that ho introduced was adopted by the 
Peloponnesians. But the power of Argos 
sank as that of Sparta (q.v.) rose, and 
thereafter, largely under the influence of 
jealousy of Sparta, she played a secondary 
and not very glorious role in iho In story 
of Grecoe. At the time of the Persian Wars 
(q.v.) she concealed her unfaithfulness to 
the Greek cause under a mask of neutrality. 
A democratic government was intriMlueed 
aj^ Argos alUod herself w'ith Athens 
aftinst Sparta in 40 1. In the first part 
of the Peloponnesian War (q.v.) she re- 
mained •aeutral. After tho Peace of 


Niolas, as a result of the efforts of Alci- 
biades, she in 420 joined Athens and 
shared her defeat at Mantinoa In 418. 
This led to a fierce conflict between her 
aristocratic and democratic parties, which 
sided respectively with Sparta and Athens, 
and the decadence of tho State increased 
in the course of this struggle ; thereafter 
j Argos exorted no considerable influence 
on tho course of events. 

A'rgus {Argos), (1) tho herdsman that 
flfera set to watch lo (q.v.); ho was 
I callod Argos Panoptes, having eyes all 
over his body. When Hermes killed him, 
Hera placed his eyes in the peacock’s tail; 
(2) tho craftsman who built tho slilp Argo 
(see Argonauts)', (8), In tho ‘Odyssey* 
(xvii. 292), the dog ol Odvsseus, which, 
recognizes him on his return and then 
; dies. ' 

Aria'dne {Ariadne^, see Theseus, 

ArFcia (Aricia), a towm in a hollow of the 
Alban Hill*!. In a grove near it i^as the 
famous seat of the worship of Diaii.i 
Nrniorensls (see Diana). 

Ari'on (Ar(e)im), (1 ) a scmi-itiyihical poet 
of uncertain date, born according to legend 
atMethymna m Lo&bos, He is said to have 
been a puinl of Alciaan (q.v.), to have 
spent the greater part of bis life at t bo court 
of l\Tiandcr, t vrant of Corinth, and also to 
have visited ltal;> , where he amassf^l much 
wealth. On his return he was thrown over- 
board by tho sailors, who desired to acquire 
his ticasure. But a dolphin, ebarmod by 
the song he had been allowed to sing before 
his death, carried him to land. To Arion 
was attributed the creation of the dithy- 
ramb (q.v.) as a lilorary composition. He 
is also said to have been the inventor of 
the rpayiKos t/bottoj, probably meaning 
tho tragic mode in music, the musical 
mode afterwards adopted in tragedy. 

(2) The name of a legendary horse, the 
offspring of Poseidon (q.v.) and Demeter. 
It belonged to Adroslus (q.v.) end its 
swiftness enabled him to escape after tho 
failure of his expedition against Thebes, 

Aristae'us (Aristaios), in Greek my- 
thology, son of the nymph Gyrene, whom 
Apollo loved and earrie<l off to the region 
in Africa that bears her name. Aristaeus 
was a god of various kinds of husbandry, 
including boo-keepmg, and of hunting. 
Ho fell in love with Kurydiee (q.v.) and 
she, lu tn’hiff to escape from him, trod 
on a serpent, from whose bite she died. 
The Dryads avenged her by killing all 
tho bees of Aristaeus. In this calamity, 
ace.ording to Virgil (Georg, iv. .315 et soq.) 
Aristaeus on the advice of his mother con- 
sulted Proteus, appeased the n> mphs, and 
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obtained new Bwarms from the carcases 
of bnllb Irletacus manicd Autonoe 
daughtoi of Oadmus, and became fathei 
Of Actacon (q y ). See also A^csian. Winds* 

Arista'goras, tyrant of Miletus, the 
mstigatoi of the Ionian revolt against 
Persia of 499 B c. See Ptrnan Wars 

Arista'rchus (AnstarcJioa) of Samos (b 
c. 320 D r ), on astronomer (not to be con 
fused with Anstarc bus of Samothrace, sec 
below), who fust put forward tho -view 
that the sun was tho ccntio of tho plan 
tlarv B'vstcni It was on this hypothesis 
thit Copcinicus founded his rcbcaiches 
As, however, Aristarchus supposed that 
tho planets rc'vohed in ciielcs (Instead of 
ellipses), this Iheoiy cruld not be rccon 
ciled wn^h th^ ohacrvations and was abati 
doned b^ his immog^iato succcssora, such 
as Hippaiehus 

Aristarchus of Samotl laco head of tho 
Alexandiiin Library iq v ) from e 180 to 
c. 145 BO. and ‘the founder of seicntihc 
scholarship* (Sandys) He produced cdi 
tions of iloinei, Ilcsiod, Alcaeus, Ana 
ore on and Pindar, and a great number of 
volumes rf eonimentaries and treat ses on 
llteiarv and grammatical subjects Ilis 
ciitical notes on Homer ui in part 
presoivod in tho scholia of one of the 
\ enetian MSS See 7 tjis and S/ac7ies, § 2 

AnstiMcs ( in *tf tides) (1 c 468 nr) 
known is Th lust son of Lj simaehu 
and one of the domoeiatie IciUis it 
Athens tain ms for lus rectitude patiiot 
ibm and inodt ration Ho was one of the 
stratcgi at Marathon, and Mihboquentl 
archon Ho came into conflict with 
Ihemistoelcs (q \ ) when the i Mei rose 
to power and as a eoiiioquonco ho was 
ostracized in 482 Accniding to Idutaith 
who has a hfo of \ri'>tideB, an illiterate 
citizen requested Aiistides to recoid his 
vote In fav ur jf tho osti K,ism Bomg 
asked whetlK I \ list ides had evei injure <l 
him he it plied No but it vexes me t 
hear him ovcrwwhero called the Jubt 
Aristides retuine d from exile when the 
expedition of \ervts was thieatemne: 
held a command at Silxmm, and k 1 
the Athenian contingent atPlataea Hih 
greatest achievement was in the organlza 
tion ot the Dcliau confederacy (see Ddos), 
when he apportioned the tiihuto to tho 
vaiious confederate States a task «n 
trusted to him on aocoimt of his reetituele 
and discretion Ho served Athens faith 
fnlly to the end and died about 468. We 
1 avo a life of him also by Nepos. 

AnstiMes (Artatevdts), Ai iius (d, ai> 
189) a Gieek rhetoiician who wrote 
speeches, letters, and a kind of probe 


hymns. In a good imitation of tho Attic 
stjle £ifty*flve of his compositions are 
extant. 

Ansti'des of Miletus, see MiUsum 
2 airs 

Ansti'ppus (Anstippos), of Cyrone, a 
pupil of Socrates (q “i ) aud foundoi of the 
Cjrcnaie school of philosophy. He re- 
garded pleasure as the only absolute good 
m lift but he distinguished between 
Iiieasures, for some are a source of pam 
Man must therefore scloet his pleasures, 
and this implie s both inte lligcnce and self 
eon t rol Aristippus w as thus a predee essor 
of 1 picunis (q V ) His works are entirely 
list 

'irgnto'i rai^Sf 4ga nsf a speech in a 
pubhc piosecution by Demosthenes See 
JJemosthfnr^ (2) § 3 (c) 

Aristogi'ton (Artstogeiton), see 27ar- 
tnodius* 

Aristo'phanes (r 448'C. 380 b c ), the 
gieat Athenian comic poet His family 
belonged to the dome h^udathe naion in 
tilt city of Athc ns, but his fathei Phihppos 
had a small property in the island of 
Aegina, to which the family moved when 
Inbtophanes was btill a boy. The purity 
of lus Atheman descent appears to have 
been questimed His first comed'V, now 
lost, Daitaleifl* (people of the Imaginary 
demo of the Hanquoters*) a satire on the 
product of a city education as compared 
with the old fubhioned country training, 
won the see e nd prize in 427. The 'Baby- 
lonians* (al'to lost) ajipcarcd In 426, soon 
after tbc reduction of the rebellioBS 
Mytilcno and its baie oseape from the 
massacre of its malt Inhabitants doslred 
by Cleon (see Lt^bos) The play which in- 
cluded a cl) )rus of Babylonian slaves work- 
ing in a mill, leprcbontlng tho Athenian 
lies, was a vigorous attaesk on tho policy 
f Cleon At istophuiies w as in c onsequcnce 
prosemte 1 i j ( Icon on a charge, it 
appears of alien biith and high ticoson 
None the less at the Lenaea of the follow- 
ing ve^ar, 42), appeared the ‘Aebamiins’ 
(q y ) the Hist of his suivnmg comedies, 
a pka fr r tho termination of the war, with 
in lications of continued huslility to Cleon. 
This won the first prize The above plays 
al not boon produced in Aristophanes* 
own name, why is*not known, but In his 
next plw, the ‘Ivnights* (q v ), 424, the 
I author e omes f orw ar d undisgmsed. With 
astomshing courage he heaps Invective 
and ndieule on C loon (then at tho height 
of his power) and satirizes the defect^of 
dimoeraej This play again won the first 
prize The 'Clouds* (q v ) followed In 423, 
the ‘Wasps* (q.v.) in 422, tbA^ “Peace* 
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Aristophanes of Byzantium 

(q.Y.) in 421. The plays that he produced see Teadts and Studies, § 2. Ho is said to 


during the next six years are lost. In 414 
appeared the ‘Birds* (q.T.), in 411 , 
‘Lysitrata* (q.v.), in 411 or 410 the ; 
'Thosmophorlazusae* (q.v.), about 392 
the ‘ Eoclesiazusac’ (q.v.), and in 388 * Pin- 
tus’ (q.v.). He wrote two comedies alter 
this, which he gave to his son Ar&ros to 
produce, but which are now lost. One of 
these, the ‘Kokahia*, wo are told, started 
the type of the New Comedy, introducing 
romantic featnics which are character- 
istic of the plays of Menander. The lifo- 
work of Aristophanes, therefore, shows 
him as the chief representative of the 
Old Comedy (see Conudy), developing 
and intellectualizing it, then gradually 
transforming it in the direction of a new 
form of art. Ilia dialogue is vivid and 
natural, his buries contain passages of 
much beauty ; his indecency is coarse and 
outspoken but not prurient or morbid. 

The political plays of Aristophanes 
show Mm a suppoiter of the country 
party, the farmers and landowmers, and 
a -vigorous opponent of the war poliev 
from which these were the chief aulTerers. 
But he jibes at all the loaders in turn, from 
Pericles to Cloophon. lie brings out, bv 
caricaturing them, tlie ridiculous or e\il 
sides of the opinions or customs of the 
moment, and no doubt the jokes and 
sarcasms that he levels at indii^iduals and 
at InstitutloQh human and divine were 
taken good-huraourodly and not too liter- 
ally by his audlemc. Plato in his ‘Sym- 
posium* (q.v.) represents Aristophanes as 
an ogrocahle and convivial coiiiT»anion 
who gives an amusing turn to a serious 
discussion, and this is perhaps the light 
in which to regard much of his w^ork. It 
does not appear m fact to have afl'ectcM 
the ooiirbc of events. 

Aristophanes had a direct mfliicnce on 
English literature, notably on Ben Jonson, 
Middleton, and Fielding. John Hookham 
Frcre, one of the contributors to the 
* Anil-Jacobin*, translated several of his 
plays. K. Browning, in his ‘Aristophanes* 
Apology* (1875), presents Aristophanes 
discussing with lialanstion, the former 
defending comedy as the rt'prcscntation of 
real life, and attacking the unnatunil and 
ascetic Euripides, while Balaustion main- 
tains the superiority of the tragic poet. 
The ‘Plutus* and the ^Peace’ were acted 
atOambrtdgoin 1536 and 1546 respectively. 
For an appreciation of AristopliaueH* char- 
acter and work, see Gilbert Murray, 
‘ Aristophanes ’ (Oxford, 1933). 

Aristo'phanes of Byzantium, bead of 
the Alexandrian Library (q.v.) c. 195 
B.rf. For^ls critical work in this capacity 


have invented or rcgrularized Greek ac- 
cents; and he devised a sot of critical 
signs indloatlng passages in manuscripts 
suspected of being interpolations or othor- 
wiso noteworthy. 

A'ristotle (Arwtofcics) (384-322 n.c.), a 
gn^at Greek philosopher. 

§ 1 . Biography 

Aristotle was bom at Slageira in 
Chalcidice, tho son of Nioomachus, physi- 
cian to Amynt.i8 II, king of Macedonia. 
In 307 he came to Athens, and was a 
pui)Q of Plato until tho latter’s death in 
347, that is to say for tweniy ;icars. lie 
then loft Athens. Stageiru was destroyed 
In the same year by l^hilip of Macedon, 
and Aristotle settled at Asmos in tho Troad, 
where there was a so A of small colony of 
philosophers of the* Athenian Acudcm>, 
favoured by Hermeias, the enlighteiicil 
prince of the neighbouring citv of Atar- 
neiis. Thcie \i*ihtotle remained for thi’C'c 
-voais. probably Icetuimg imd nr’iting. 
Ho then went to Mytllenc, teaching there 
till 343/2. In that ^ouj: he was in-vitid 
by Philip of Macedon (q.-i.) to bt* lutor 
to his son AiexandiT the (Sroal (q.v.). To 
cxplam Aristotle’s accei>lanco of this po*-! 
[ H has been suggested that tho appoint- 
ment was perhaps made in connexion 
with sumo kind of diiilomatic mission 
from Hcmicios, who was negotiating with 
l*hilip against his IVrsian overlord. Ifer- 
meias, whoso nieco Aristotle married, 
presently came imder Persien suspicion, 
was carried off to Susa, and tlicn* cruci- 
fied. Aristotle wrote an epigram for his 
cenotaph at Delphi and a beautiful com- 
memorative hymn. In 335, when Alex- 
andei started on bis expedition to Asia. 
Aristotle r(‘tur*ijcd to Athens, and opened 
there a school of philosoplij which (*amo 
to bo known as the Peripntetie school from 
his habit of walking up and drnvn (rreptTra- 
T€tv), while conversing with his pupils, in 
the paths of the Lycmim (a grove sacred 
to Apollo Lyeeius, where there was a 
gynmobium). lie eollocted manuscripts 
and formed the first considtrahle library ; 
also a museum of natural objects, In tho 
asbcnihling of which ho is said to have 
boon aided by Alexander. He enjoyed the 
friendsMp and protection of Antipator, 
whom Alexander had loft as governor of 
Macedon and Greece. After the death of 
Alexander in 323 the anti-Macedonian 
party at Athens regained the ascendant 
(Antipator had been suinmoncd to Asia), 
and Aristotle quitted Athens. He died the 
following year at Chalcis. His will, pre- 
served by Diogenes Laertius (q.v.), shows 
hiTTi to have been of a kindly and a£fec- 
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tionate disposition, and he appears to 
have instilled in his school a spirit of 
familiarity and friendship. 

§ 2. General charajder of his work 
Arlstotlo left a vast number of works on 
a erreat variety of subjects; some four 
hundred were attributed to him. But ho 
was primarily a teacher whose influence 
was exerted on his pupils by the spoken 
word, not a literary author. It was his 
practice to treat more diftioult subjects 
with liiH pupils in the morning, and to give 
lectures to larger audiences in the after- 
noon. The former lessons came to be 
known as acroameUie (i.e. oral) or esoteric, 
the latter as exoteric. But Aristotle him- 
self did not use the word ‘esoteric*; and 
it seems probablo that ho applied the 
word ‘exoteric’ to^Lis early published 
writings (intended fo%tho cultivated imb- 
lic outside his school), as opposed to his 
lectures. Among these pul>lished writings 
wore dialogues on phi]osopljl<*al and other 
subjects, lucid, eloquent, grave, less poc‘ti- 
cal than those of Plato, njany of them 
probably composed wlien ho was still a 
member of l»lato*s Academy or was Uwh- 
ing at Assos. We possess fragments of 
fourteen of these, notably of a ‘Protrepti- 
eus* or ‘exhortation to philosophy*. To 
a late period of his life probabiy iudong 
another class of writings, collections of 
data oiitained by systcmatlo research, in 
pursuance of his final system (see below) 
of basing philosophical speculation on a 
wide asf'ertaimncnt of facta. To this class 
belonged the gn-al collection of ic c»*n- 
stilutions of 158 cities, and tlio *Dlda- 
Rcaliac* (q.v.) or records of dramatic per- 
formances at Athens. These likewise are 
lost, with tbo oxccjption of flic ‘Polity of 
the Athenians’, discovered in uii Kgyptian 
papyrus in 1 S90, the first of the collect od 
constitutions. 

The treatises, which ftirm the bulk of 
Aristotle’s Hurvi\ing work, consist mainly 
of not^s or summaries of his oral lectures, 
written either by himself or some of his 
pnpUs, and put together by later editors, 
sometimes without regard to the fact 
that various passages belong to difforciit 
periods of bis phil«»sophieal dcvolopment 
and do not harmonize together. They 
disappeared not long aftor bis death and 
wore not brought to light until the 1st c. 
T».c. There is a story, recorded by Strabo, 
that they ^^^ere disinterred in a collar 
belonging to the descendaiifs of Neleus, 
an important Aristotelian of i be group at 
Assob. The story has been doubted, but 
is not improbable. 

A study of the surviving treatises and 
fragments of Aristotle’s writings shows 


that their author wont through a process 
of philosophical evolution: from being a 
disciple of Plato In sympathy with much 
of his teaching, ho passed into a critic of 
some of the leading Platonic doctrines 
(e.g. that of Ideas), and Anally adopted a 
wholly independent position and philo- 
sophical method. Of this tho principal 
features wore the careful analy'sis of cur- 
rent philosophical conceptions, c.g. tho 
analysing of a given object (roSc rt) In 
terms of mal t cr and form ; and the 
revolutionary view that speculation must 
be based on experience of reality and 
systematic reseoreh, converting Ethics 
and Polities, for instance, from abstract 
theoretical sciences into practical sciences 
based on eaieful observation of life. He 
tlms extended philosophy to cover 
universal science. 

§ 3 . Aristotle* 8 extant works 

The surviving treatises may be classi- 
fied as follows : 

1. On Lociic*. the Organon (‘inst^- 
ment*), as tliis group came to be called 
much later, consistiug of six treatiscB 
known as: Caf&goriac (a theory of terms 
and predicates), iJc inlerprefatione. Ana-' 
li/fica priora and posteriora, Topica, and 
Ve sophisticis elenchis. In theso Aristotle 
was the first to explore tho science of 
reasoning, both formal (In the Prior Ana- 
Jvties) and scientific (In the Posterior 
Analytics), basing himself on tbo syllogism, 
which he discovered. Later logicians have 
addt‘d little to his eonelusions on the 
sydlogism. The Schoolmen of the Middle 
Ages summarized Ids tcaehing on this 
subject in the famous umemonic linos 
‘Barbara, Celarcnt, Darii, Ferioque 
] .oris . . in which the vowels of the 
V Tds Barbara-Fcrio, etc. Indicate the 
nature of the major and minor premisses 
and eonelusioii of the various moods of 
tlio syllogism, A a universal afilrmative, 
K a universal negative, I a particular 
ailirmutive, O u particular negative. 

2. On Mki APHYBii’B, a group of ti'eatises 
known as M et iphysica, a name not due to 
Aristotle (who uses the terra npdirq tfnXoao- 
^i’), ’»ut to the editors who placed the 
>vri -ngs on this subject after the Physics 
(/zerd rd ^voiko.). In these Aristotle ex- 
plores tlie nature of tho real, tho esseAtlal 
Rubstauoo of the uftiverse. At the base of 
his doctrine is tlic distinction between 
matter and form. Ho finds in tbo unlvorso 
a laerarcby of existences, caeb of which 
is the ‘matter’ of that next above it, and 
imparts form and change to that next 
below. At the lower end of tho scale'^B 
primary formless matter, which has no 
real but only logical existenosi At the 
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upper end is the 'prime unmoved mover,* 
an eternal activity of thought, free from 
matter, giving motion to the universe 
through an attraction akin to love; this 
prime mover he identifies with God. The 
Aristotelian *foi in’, the mtolliglble nature 
of a thing, differs fiom the Platonic 'idea* 
(at least as Aristotle conceived it) in being 
immane nt m the thing and not existing 
apart from it. The 'Motaphysiea', as wo 
have it, 18 a medley of materials from 
detached writings or lectures of different 
periods, and Is not self -consistent. 

3. On Natural Philosophy (Physics, 
Biology, Psychology), treatises known as 

(a) Physica, an examination of the con- 
stituent elements of things that exist by 
‘nature* ('nature* being 'an innate im- 
pulse to movement*), and a discussion of 
such notions os matter and form, time, 
space, and movement, with an exposition 
of the Four Causes, the Material Cause 
(that out of which a thing comes to be), 
the Formal Cause (the intelligible nature 
of a thing, that in virtue of which it is 
what it is), the Moving Cause (from which 
Immediately originates the change), the 
Final Cause (the end or aim of the change) : 

(b) JDe ccuHo, on the movement of celestial 
and terrestrial bodies. Aiisiotio knew that 
the earth is a sphoic, but thought it was 
situated at the centio of the universe; his 
view that the disianeo between Spain and 
India by a westerly vovago might not be 
very great Influcneod Cojtimbns; (c) Dc 
ffenerStiono cf corruptione, on coming into 
being and passing away ; (d) Mctfdrologira, 
principally on weather phenomena. The 
group of works on biolog> includes the 
Ifistoria Animdhum^ an introductory col- 
lection of facts regarding ammal life, show- 
ing in some respects a surprising degree of 
observation ( \nstotle knew, for instance, 
that whales arc' niamnials) ; and a scries of 
trcatiBOB in which he dc'uls with the elousi 
flection of ammals, tlicn leproductioii, and 
the adaptation and evolution of their oi- 
gans; for ho (ays stress on final eansos in 
the problems of organic life. The group is 
closed by a treatise m three books- J>e 
anima, that is to say on the internal 
principle of movement and sensibility 
which holds bodies together and gives 
them life. This vital princii»le or ‘soul* 
does not survive the dcoth of the body, 
though the intelligent soul of man 
possesses a portion of 'active reason', 
which is immortal, and is perhaps to he 
identified with God. To the same group 
belong a monograph 'On the interT>reta- 
tion of dreams *, and the Parva Nafitralia on 
tllb general physiological conditions of life. 

4. On Kthics and Politicb. Aristotle 
regards dUhics as a branch of politics in the 


wrlder sense, for the Individual is esseu- 
tially a member of society. lIis ethical 
treatises are knovm as the Nicomeushgan 
and Bvdemian Ethics, These cover much 
the same ground, though with certain im- 
portant difleroncMiB of view. The relation 
between the two works is not certain; 
they are probably editions by Aristotle’s 
son Nloomachus and his disclplo KudCmus 
of two eoursos of his lecture's on Ethics, 
ibo Eudemian earlier than tho Nico- 
maclieon and roprosontlng an eaihor stage 
in the development of Aristotle’s moral 
thcorv, when the Platonic Influence was 
still strong. The Nieoinacliean Ethics is 
generally regarded as the more valuable 
work. It is in tho main a study of tho 
end to which conduct should be directed 
— ^the Good. Aristotle accepts happiness 
(cvBaifiovCa) as thi%. end, but rejects 
pleasure, honour, ayd wealth as tho basis 
of happiness. He finds tho highest happi- 
ness In a hfe of contemplation, as being 
the activity peculiar to man, in accord 
with the virtue of tho best part of him 
(the rational principle), and manifested 
not for short periods but in a eomploto 
life. By contemplation ho means con- 
templation of philosophic truth. But 
such a life is beyofid tho reach of tho 
ordinary man, whoso happiness is to bo 
sought m moral vlituo and piactieal wis- 
dom. Aristotle, distmguishrag between the 
moral and intellectual vlitnes, discusses 
the nature of moral virtue, and defines it 
as a disposition, developed by a proper 
exercise of tho capacity, to choose n cer- 
tain mean, as determined bv a man of 
praeticdl wisdom, between two opposite 
extremes of conduct ; a me an, for Inslane c, 
between aBcetleism and tlio yielding to 
unconti oiled impulses. Aristotle lays stress 
on the notion of moral intention; virtue 
of chai deter becomes T>U‘-cmincnt instead 
of viitiic of intellect (ef. Socraffs). 

In the eight hooks of the PoHtira, 
Aristotle discusses tho scleneo ot politics 
from the point of view of the eitv -state, 
which ho assumes to bo that most eon- 
due ive 1 o tho fullest life of the citizen. 
He thinks tho State was dcvcloiied natur- 
ally by the grouping of families m villages, 
and of villages In a State, foi the purpose 
ot securing to the citizens a good and self- 
suflleiug life. Since this moral end, and 
not material purposes, la tho essential 
eharaetonstie of the State, it is necessary 
that tho Tiowor should rest, not with tho 
wealthy or tho whole bodv of fn*e citizens, 
but with the good. He cIibcuhscr oltizen- 
shlp, the classification of actual constitu- 
tions, and tho various types of these, their 
diseases and the remedies; ho recognizes 
the advantages of democracy, but finds 
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the highest typo in the monarchy of the 
perfect mlor if snch a mlcr is available, 
and failing this in an aristocracy of men 
of virtue and enlightenment. But this, too, 
Is difficult, and on the whole he regards 
a limited democracy as the constitution 
best suited to the practical conditions of 
Greece of his day. lie regards slavery as 
a natural institution, so far as based on 
the Infenoiity of nature of the slave (not 
on right of conquest). But the master 
must not abuse his authority, and slaves 
must have the hope of emancipation. It 
is 'improbable that the treatise as wo ha^ e 
it was over planned sis a whole or sprung 
from a single creative act of the mind* 
(Jaeger). Books VII and VITI containing 
the discussion of the ideal State belong to 
an earlv text in which the purely construc- 
tive method of Plat^ is followed. Bookh 
JV-Vl, dealing witlj actual historical 
States and containing an allusion to the 
death of King Philip, must hare been 
written later, when Aristotle had at his 
disposal tlie collection of the 158 con- 
fititutioiis. Aristotle's treatise on the 
Polity of the Athenians lias already been 
referred to. It tiaccs the 'levelop'ucnt ot 
the Atlicnian constitution from the earliest 
times (the fli'st chapters are im&bing) down 
to the fall of the Tliii’ty, and then describes 
tho matured democracy of Aristotle's day. 
The discovery of the treatise has thrown a 
new light on a number of historical points. 

5. Os Rhetoric and Poetrv. Aris- 
totle’s Jiluloric deals with tho melhocls of 
persuasion, divided into those by wliicb 
the speaker produces on his audicucK) a 
favourable view of his own character, 
those by which he produces itioj., and 
thirdly argiiinont, whether by means of 
example or of enthymemo (the rhetorical 
form of tho syllogism). It tlicu discusses 
style (of which tho leading charaotoristics 
should be clearness and appropriateness) 
and arrangement. The wh ilc Mib.»c<*1 was 
one that deeply interest rd the Giecks, 
and the treatise had for long a much 
greater authority than it has to-day. 

For Aristotle's Poetira^ see that word. 

§ 4. The influcru'c of Aristotle 

Tho influence that ^ristoUe exerted on ' 
later generations of philosophers and ' 
soiontistfl was immense, by the stimulus 
ho gave, by tlio instrument of investi- 
gation he forged, and by his actual con- 
tributions to knowledge. In tho Middle 
Ages this influence, after having been 
seen in Boethius and the great French 
teacher Abelard, became especially pro- 
minent in the works of I he School- 
men, The writings of Aristotle reached 
them mainly in Latin translations of 


Arabic versions (see Texts and Studies, 
§ 8), and wore used in support of Christian 
theology, notably in the lootures and 
Summa of Thomas Aqnlnas. The recog- 
nition In Britain of his Importance Is 
especially seen in the writings of John 
of Salisbiury (d. 1180, PolycroHcua and 
Metcdogicus ) ; Michael Scot the astrologer 
(1175 ?-1234 ?), who translated an Arabic 
summary of the 'Hlstoria AnlmaHum’; 
Bishop Grosseteste (d. 1253), himself a 
powerful Influence on subsequent English 
thought; Roger Bacon (12141-94), Duns 
Scotup (12651 -1 308 ?), though he was partly 
a Platonist; and William of Ockham (d. 
134 9 1 ). Aristotle'S philosophy was one of 
the principal subjects of study in our 
medieval universities. At a later date we 
'«cc his influence on Francis Bacon (1561- 
1626), who, though contemptuous of the 
ancient philosophers in general, adopts 
\rlstotle'fa division of the Four Causes, and 
entitles part of his work the Novum Orga- 
num. In tho sphere of literature, Aristotle's 
‘ l^oetics * was regarded as an authority from 
Elizabethan days onward, and we find re- 
ferences to it In the writings of Sidney, Ben 
Jonson, und Milton: and other traces of his 
fame occur In Marlowe, Spenser, and Shake- 
speare. Landor has an ‘Imaginary Con- 
versation' between Aristotle and Callls- 
1 henos (q.v.) in which the author represents 
Arist otle as an enemy to Alexander the con- 
queror and despot. 

Arminius, sco Varus, 

Army. 

§ 1. Greek Army 

In ilomenu Uiiics tho warrior, armed 
with spear and sword and protected by 
helmet, cuirass, greaves, and on ox-hide 
shield strengthened with bronze, rode out 
ti> battle in a chariot. From this he dis- 
mounted to encounter some opposing 
champion. He used his spear as a nilssllo, 
or thrust with It as a pike, and sometimes 
supplemented it by hurling a boulder. 
Bows and arrows were also used. But 
there was no cavalry. The common folk, 
who were lightly armed, placed a minor 
part in thi battles. In later times all Ibis 
was changed. The armies wore drawn up 
in well-ordered lines of armoured hoplites 

«« below) and rushed against each other, 
each endeavouring hurl back, outflank, 
or break the opposite line. Ab time went 
on this simple manoeuvre was elaborated. 
More use was made of light-armed archers 
and slingoTs and of cavalry. Epamlnondas 
(q.v.) introduced real tactics; and Philip 
of Macedon developed the phalanx (q.v4- 

At Athens in the 5th and 4th oo. B.C. 
military service was obligatory on all 
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citizens, and from the ago of 18 to 20 they 
underwont military training as i-ccrults 
(see also Epkd>i). The oavalry, service in 
which entailed heavy expense, was formed 
mainly from the hippeis (see Athena^ § 2); 
the hoplUes or heavy infantry, who made up 
the bulk of the armv, were drawn from the 
ztugliai and the richer motics. The tketes 
served os light infantry or in the fleet. 
From 20 to 49 years of a^^e an Athenian 
formed part of the active army. Fron* 
50 to 60 he was included, with the recruits 
and the remaimng me tics, in a territorial 
militia. In 431 at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War, Athens had a field 
army of 13,000 and a territorial army of 
16,000 men. There were also some foreign 
mercenaries, light-armed archers. The 
cavalry (1,000 in number after 446) wore 
organized in ton squadrons, the hoplites 
in ten regiments (taxeia), based on the tem 
tribes. Each regiment numbered about 
1,300 men, was divided into battalions 
(jiochoi)f and was commanded by a ta^i- 
arch. The hoplite wore a helmet, euiras®*, 
and grreaves of metal, e^arried a shield of 
leather with a metal rim, and was armed 
with a lan<*e six feet long (very different 
from the Macedonian sariasa of 13 feet), 
and a short sword. He received, on service, 
pay at two (afterwards throe) obols a day, 
and subsistence allowance at tlie same 
rate (in the cavalry the allowance was 1 
drachma). Military oflicors, strategi (q.v.), 
taxiarc'hs, etc., won' clewed (not chosen 
by lot) annually, but 'uiiliko most of 
the civil officials might be ro -elected in- 
definitely (see also Polemarrh). Sec PI. 3a. 

At Sparta ^q.v.), wher<‘ the whole life 
of the male citizens was organized w'itb a 
view to the military efficiency of the Stale, 
liability to foreign military service ex- 
tended from 20 to 60 years of age, and a 
high degree of mobility and dexterity m 
the use of weapons was attained by con- 
stant exercises. It was from Sparta that 
the institution of armoured spearmen 
fighting on foot in serried ranks (hoplites) 
spread through Greece. Our knowledge of 
the organization of the Spartan army is 
not very certain, and the detallu given by 
Thucydides and Xenophon, rospeoMvelv, 
are not easy to reconcile. Moreover the 
Spartans deliberately kept tho strength of 
their army secret. At Mantinea in 4 1 8 B.r. 
it consisted, accordlngi to Thucydides, of 
seven lochtti of 512 spears, subdivided 
down to 16 platoons {endmotiai) of 32, 
each with its commanding oflicer, thus 
securing rapidity of movement and flexi- 
bility. It seems probable that before tbo 
end of the Peloponnesian War the or- 
ganization was modified, and a formation 
called % mOra introduced, numbering 


about 600 men, subdivided as before down 
to platoons. Four such moral fought 
under Cleombrotus at Leuctra, but the 
number of Spartlatae included in them 
was only about 700. With the dwindling 
number of Spartan citizens, the ranks wore 
increasingly filled with perioeci (see Uparta, 
§ 2), supplemented in great emei'gencics by 
helots. Cavalry appears to have played 
a subordinate part in tho Spartan aimy. 
This army was unique not only in its 
tactical organization (which caused Xeno- 
phon amazement) but in having a uniform 
and military flute-players. In all Greek 
arniies the men had to supply their own 
arms aud fend for themselvcb in provisions. 

In tho early part of tho 4th c. tho in- 
creasing use of mercenary troops, drawn 
especially frt)m the wilder parts of Greece, 
becamo of import ane|‘. These professional 
troops, known as ^vdtasts (from pclte, a 
small, light, leather shield), were armed 
with a javelin and light shield, and wore 
more mobile than the hoplites (see PI. 3b). 
In the Corinthian War (sc'c C(jrinth) of this 
period, a force of peltiists, with improved 
weapons, was organized by tho Athenian 
Iphicrates, and was used w'ith great suo- 
ecHS against tlie Spartans. Mercenary ser- 
vice grew in im putt a nee during tho 4th 
and later centuries, and Greek mereenaries 
weio largely emplo\ed by the Persian 
kings and their satraiis (Xenophon and 
tbo 10,000 nfl’ord a eouspKMious exainj)le). 
DemostliOneB frequently iirotests against 
it. For tbo later development of Greek mili- 
tary tactics '^ooEpamimmdnb and Phalanx. 
Alexander’s mibtarv' sueeessj's were jirin- 
cipally due to bis skilful use of t a \ airy ( w ho 
were moie nuinerous in his tlian in earlier 
Grc'ek arinies mid wore traiucsl to charge 
home). "I'liesi* delivered flank attacks, 
while the phalanx attacked the eneniv 
front. In the narrative of Alexander’s 
battles we eoiistaiitly find him command- 
ing in person the best of the cavalry and 
delivering the decisive blow'. Tnc succes- 
sors of Alexander relied largely on great 
masses of inferior oriental troops, doubling 
tlic depth of the phalanx and thus further 
diminishing its mobility. Pyrrlms ap])cars 
to have tried to remedy this defect in liis 
wars with Rome by breaking up the 
phalanx into a number of eolimins with 
bodies of Italian troops pi iced between 
them; but he failed to overcome tlie 
Roman resistance. I’he later eastern 
adversaries of Rome, sueh as Philip V, 
Perseus, and Antioehus III, were even less 
successful. 

$ 2. Chredc eUge-craft 

Siego-croft made no considerable pro^ 
gross before the 5th c. b.c. In earlier davs 
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Greek citadels on rocky bills, or walled 
towns snob as Tbobos, were improgrnable, 
and bad to be reduced by blockade, unless 
treachery opened a way to tbe b<^ogers. 
In the 5th c. we first hear of siege engines 
(chiefly rams, scaling-ladders, and screens 
for the protection of the attacking force). 
But the defence still had the advan- 
tage, as may bo seen Irom the account 
given by Thucydides (ii. Ixxv ct seq.) of 
the successful resistance oflered by the 
Plataeans in 429 b.c. to the engines of the 
besiegers. A ginat advance in sicgc-craft 
was made when, at the beginning of the 
4th c., Dionysius I of Syracuse Introduced 
the use of the catapult. Prom a large 
cross-bow of increased range and power, 
this was developed into an engine capable 
of discharging heavy missiles against 
fortifications. Duri^ this century sieges 
began to be conduototj more seiontJfl rally, 
with regular covered approaches, mines, 
movable towers, and various types of 
catapults. The methods of the defence 
were likewise improved. Countermines 
were simk to upset movable towers, cata- 
pults were extensively used against tlie 
engines of the besiegers, and firo-arr jws 
and similar device's were cmidoycd to set 
them on fire. Among fho most notable 
sloges of this century wctc the siege oJ 
Tyro by Alexander the Great (q v., J i) 
and the unsuccessful siege of Rhodes bv’ 
Demetrius Poliorcetes (see Mdcetionui, 
§ 2, and Rhodes), 

§ 3. Roman Army 

The earliest Homan nrrny is said by 
traditiou to have been an exclusively 
patrician body (the Ugio) msh ting of 
three regiments of 1,000 inloutrv each, 
with tliree ‘centuries* of cavalrj". This 
force was reorganized and enlarged )>t 
S ervius Tullius on the basis of his cla*.* 
fication of the eomin unity (sco Home, § 2i 
it was raised to four legir»ns, each of abom 
3,000 infantry, drawn in certain propor- 
tions from the various classes of the census 
but with a minimum property qualifica- 
tion of 11,000 aitSfs (12,500 according to 
some autiioritieB). These were reqmrod 
to equip themselves and servo without 
pay. The legionaries were armed with 
shield, sword, and long spear {hasfa^ 
there were certain differences of equip- 
ment according to class. The legion 
fought in mass formation, six ranks deep, 
with a front of 500. There were also 
eighteen ‘centuries* of cavalry. Pay was 
introduced, aocording to tradition, in 406 
dming the siege of Veil, owing to the 
prolonged character of the service. The 
legion was reorganized at some date before 
the 2nd o. B.c. on the basis of the ‘ maniple* 
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of two oenturies, designed to give the 
formation greater flexibility. It was fur- 
ther divided between heavy-armed and 
light-armed troops (velitcs ) ; and the 
heavy-armed In turn into ?tastdH, prin- 
cip€8, and tridrii, according to their age 
and military exporienco, the hasUxti being 
the youngest soldiers, the triarii the 
veterans. The haslati and principes, occu- 
pying the front ranks, had two Javelins 
ipila) for throwing; the triarii, used as a 
reserve, retained the hasta, Tbe heavy- 
armed troops had a bronze helmet, the 
light-armed a leather belmet; all had a 
shield and a sword, a short cut-and-thrust 
weapon, worn, unlike the modem sword, 
on tlie right side. See PI. 4. 

The Homan cavalry, which orlginidly 
were merely mounted infantry, were under 
the Roieian organization drawn from 
the richest class. Equites tquo publico re- 
ceived their horses from the State ; equites 
eqiijo privato provided their own. Homan 
cavalry disappeared after 146 b.o., and 
Italians did not sbrvo in the cavalry after 
the Ibt c. B.c. Thereafter the cavalry 
formed part nf the auxiliary troops. 
Before the enfrancldsement of Italy tho 
Homan army proper was assisted by con- 
tingents from tho Latin and Italian allies 
(nominally equal, in practice often more 
numerous). £'orcign mercenaries were 
frcf'ly employed for cavalry (Numidians, 
Gauls, Spaniards) and special arms 
(Balearic slingers). 

Tho original Homan army was a mUitta 
of Homan citizens in which service waa 
compulsory. But the shriiikago In the 
number of available citizens, in spite of 
the lowering of the census -standard from 
11, QUO asses to 4,000, led Marius to effect 
a reorgamzation. Then* had been a gradual 
transition before bis time; owing to tho 
almost continuous wai's a professional 
tyi)o of soldier was growing up. Marius 
abolished the property qualification and 
abandoned conscription. The cohort (of 
three maniples) became the military unit ; 
there were ten cohorts in tho legion; the 
legion was raised (nominaJlv) to 6,000 men 
(In practice it sometimes fell to half this 
strength), and equipment became uniform. 
Tho hasta wae abandoned, and all carried 
fhe pilum. The eagle was adopted as the 
^Mtndard of the legion, and was carried by 
the first maniple the fii'st cohort. En- 
listment was normally for twenty years; 
pay was 120 dendrii a year (increased under 
Caesar to' 225 denarii); the cost of rations 
was deducted from tho pay. The commemd 
of each legion was oxerdsed by one of six 
tribunes {tribUm mUUum), commanding^in 
turn (in Cac»sar*s army and under the empire 
each legion had one co mmanding ^fflnAi., the 
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UgOilkiSX the tribunes were retained with 
subordinate duties). Under these were 
sixty centurions, each commandins a 
century. 

Professional armies of this description, 
owing their allegiance to their generals, to 
whom they looked for rewards and chances 
of booty, were at the root of the civil wars 
of the 1st c. B.c. Great military comman- 
ders, relying on their legions, wore able to 
dominate the State, and their conflicting 
ambitions brought about the terrible 
straggles of that period. 

The number of legions varied with the 
requirements of the time. Augustus was 
the first to create a standing army, which 
at his death in<‘ludcd 25 legions, per- 
manently existing, with fixed stations 
and definite members and names. Three 
legions, XVII, XVIII, anrl XIX, had 
been destroyed in the VaruM ((i.v.) disaster 
and tliesc numbers were never used again. 
Two legions were added by Claudius, and 
three more before the aceession of Ves- 
pasian; and this total of 30 legions waa 
retained in the reign of Trajan. The origin 
of the practice of giving names as well as 
numbers to certain legions appears to be 
the retention by Augustus of some of the 
legions of Anton 3 as well as his own ; those* 
bearing the same number in their original 
armies kept thorn, with a distinguislung 
name in addition, e.g. li Adjutrix and 
II Augusta. The military establishment 
of tho empire consisted of: ,(A) J^egions, 
reermted nominally from Rehuan citizens, 
but actually often from provincials ; from 
Hadrian’s time, if not earlier, local re- 
craitincnt became the rule. The term of 
service in tho legions was 10 years (soon 
raisocl to 20). I^ay was at the rate of 
223 denarii a year (with a free ration of 
com), raised to 300 by Domitian, with a 
lump smu on discharge of 3,000 denanL 
The legionaries wore not allowed to marry 
during their service, but the unitms they 
formed during their service were legalized 
on their discharge. (B) Auxiliary cohorts 
(under tribuni) and cUac (under prefects 
of equestrian rank), infantry and cavalry 
respectively, recruited from provincials; 
they had a longer period of service and 
lower pay, and acquired Roman citizen- 
ship on diseharge. They were originally 
recruited from special races, after which 
they ore normally caked. They also for 
the most part came to be recruited locally 
and Roman citizens often entered them. 
There were also some cohorts of Roman 
citizens. Some of the auxiliary infantry 
retained their national weapons and were 
called sagittdrii (archers), fundiiores (slin- 
gors), etc. Auxiliary cohorts were attached 
to the B<yeral legions, or were used for the 


garrisons of tho less important provinces. 
A contingent of auxiliary cavalry' (four aloe 
of 30 men each in Hadrian’s time) was at- 
tached to each legion. Pay in the auxiliary 
forces was at the rate of 70 denar u a year. 
(C) Special corps, (a) Praetorians (q.v. and 
see also Praefectus Practorio), nominally 
Italians till Septimius Severas; (6) four 
cohortes urbnnae for police duties in the 
capital, recruited from freedmon; they 
s#irved under the Prefect of the City, 
ranked after the Praetorians, and received 
higher pay than the legions; (c) Vigilum 
eohortts, tho fire-brigade, also recruited 
from froedmen. 

The army of the empire was stationed 
almost entirely on tho fi-onticrs. These 
were defended by forts (castella), and, 
where the frontier was not t)rotocte<i by a 
river, by methods wh»ch varied at different 
periods. Under Do^nitiau a scries of small 
earth forts were erected, with larger stone 
forts at greater intervals in tho rear; 
under Trajan and his snceessors tho 
defence consisted of a w'all of stone or 
earth with a ditch in front of it and forts 
at intervals. Kor Hadrian’s WaU from tiio 
Solway to tho T> ne, see Britain^ § 2. Jb or 
the Roman camps, see under Castra, See 
also Elephants, 

§ 4 . Poman siege-craft 

Sicge-oiaft dovolopod in tho Roman 
army in much the same way as in the 
Greek armies (see above, § 2). lilotkado 
was incrcav-.ingly supplemented or replaced 
by assault, as the devices of Greek en- 
gineers camo to the knowledge of tho 
Romans and w'ero developed by them. 
Tho festUdo was a Roman device by which 
interlocked shields formed a screen imdcr 
which a sealing parly could approach the 
walls; and there were other protective 
devicTCs of the same kind, such as tho 
vivscvXus (a long gallery on wheels with 
sloping roof), used by Caesar at the siege 
of Massilia. The lines of the besieging 
force were protected by trenches and pits 
against sallies of tho enemy, and when 
threatened by a relieving army (as at 
Alesia in 52 B.O.), by an external rampart 
and palisade. A causeway {agger) might 
be built up to the walls and a huge mov- 
able tower brought along it into a position 
from which the assoHants could drive tho 
defenders from the wall and cross to it by 
drawbridges. The chief battering engine 
was the ram ( 07 * 1 ^), a beam tipped with 
iron, sometimes of great weight and swung 
on ropes, in the more developed typo on 
a wheeled frame. The catapult and 
bcdlista (discharging respectively large 
arrows and heavier mlssilos) were a sort, 
of giant crossbow to which the propulsive 
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foice was giTen by the torsion of ropes, 
the onager was a large mechanical sling 
These engines were used especially for the 
defence. 

Arnold, Thomas, see Historians {Modem) 

Arprnum, a town In Latium, the bulh 
1 lace of Manus and Cicero. 

A'rria, (1) wife of Caccina Paotus, who, 
when hor husband was ordered to death 
under the emperor Claudius, taught her 
husband how to die*, stabbing herself and 
handjig him the dagger, with the words 
‘Pactc non dolet*. (2) The daughtei of 
the abovt, wife of Thrisea, a Stoj< philo 
iphcr who was put to death by Ntio 

A'rrian {Flavius Amanti*i) (cad 95- 
175), a Greek of Isieomidn in Bithynii 
a successful ofhcci ^n the Roman aimv , 
who bicame consul aj^d * f,i<<e m Cappa 
doGia lie was author ot vxuouh c’s.tani 
works m Gieck a \aluablc Anabasis of 
Alexander the Great m seven books 
naiiatmg his c it ipaigns with an eighth 
book desenptiM ei^* India and Indian 
customs and relating the voyage of 
Nearehus in tl e Peisian Gulf an Enchevn 
cfi m oi m inn il of the nlulosopln of his 
master 1 1 1 <(< tus (q v ) an 1 i leeoiel of 
the Leetuies (Diatribai) of the same 
philosophei, four books of whieh out of 
the origmil eiglit suTM\t a PeripUm^ or 
g ographieal desciiption of the J uxiri 
Sei a huniaetil o^ (on ITunting) pnip nt 
ing to supple me tI tlie ticatiac attiibute 1 
to Xenopbem and olbei minoi woiks 

Ars Aindto'rwa, a poem in three books 
ofolegiaesb> Ovid wiitte n short U beieiv 
tho boginning of the Christian i the 
term ‘ars* was ipplied to a teehnienl 
tre itise, and is ida^'fulU applie d to a 
treatise on the eleviets of love Iho first 
t VO books consist of mstnietionfl to men 
on the wooing of women of oisv virtue 
the third ot instructions t > women on 
tlie seduction of men Tho work is full 
of humour and ehaim and eoutams 
mtcre Being glimpse t- of Roman life an 1 
marine IS — the eiicns the the itie, tho ban 
qne t It was \ e r> popular an el quot itions 
from it have been found on the^ walls 
of Pompeii It was peihaiis partly on 
at count of itn mimoialltv that Augustus 
bamshod the poet to loini 

Ars PoP'ttcaf the title (it wns not the 
author’s) by which the *I pistle to the 
Pisos* of Horace is goner illy known It 
is addressed to a father and two sons of 
the name oi Pis6, whoso identity depends 
on the date to be assigned to tho work 
(see H-vracc) the older was perhaps the 
Bon of tho Piso who was Caesar’s father 


m law It is a rathoi hapharard letter of 
advice on tho pursuit of litciature, and 
appears to consist largely (and this agrees 
with a statement by an early commenta- 
tox) of maxims extracted from a Greek 
manual by Neoptolomus of Parium, a 
Hellenist le wrriter of uncertain date, each 
followed by tho comments of Horace 
himself But the poet’s charm pervades 
the whole, which is rendered more inter- 
cstfng by apt illustrations and by shrewd 
eiiticisms on authors of the day. After 
dealing with techmeal pomis on the 
composition of a diama (such as pro- 
poition subject notre, language) and a 
short p issugc on tho epic, Horace passes 
to advice on poetic composition m 
general Ue insists on the senousness of 
the poetic irt study life and human rela- 
tions avoid the coimpting inliuonceB of 
gun and llattcn , do not write unless 
inspired by the Muse submit i our work 
to a competent judge , keep it by y ou for 
muc years Tne work exercised a great 
influence in later ages-M?n European htera- 
ture notiblv on French drama throngb 
Boileau’s trinslation It was tianslated 
into English by Ben Jonson. Many liter 
aiy phrases, such as the ‘purple patch*, 
the ‘ndidiluM mus* of bathos, the refer 
once to ‘flomer nodding’, the labour of 
the flic’ th( abrupt (nti\ on a subject 
( m m( dias ics ) h ii c t heir oiigins m it. 

Arsi'noe, (1) see ilmiaeon (2) Tho name 
of several Macodon an princesses. Tho 
most important was Arsmoc II Phila 
delpbus, th( diughtei of Ptolemy 1 and 
the wifo Slid esbively of Lvsimaehus, 
Pttkmy Cciaunub and her brother 
Ptolemy XI bhe was a woman of groat 
i igour and ability, suceossful both in war 
and peace, and ‘the yeais till her death 
m 270 were 1 gvpt s gulden age* (Tam). 

e was deified before her death. <3) For 
tel gyptiau town of that name see 
/ nyoum 

Art. (I) Gritk see Archittcturct Paint 
mo S< idpturct J nreutic Art (2} Roman 
\\ helhei or not there existed an in^gen 
oils Italian oi Romano Ltruscan art before 
tlie invasion ot Hellenism is a matter of 
discussion But such remains as can be 
cl limed for it arc of no high meiit Greek 
a n tho other hand, whoso inspiration 
hai become exhausted and whose expres- 
sion had beeomi conventional found re- 
newed youth and fresh themes on Roman 
soil and m Roman history. Roman sculp- 
ture reached its highest excollenoe in the 
lst>2nd c A D., and is seen at Its best in 
portrait busts, whore it showed great 
power of expressing character, and m bas- 
reliefs, the subjects of which largely 
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historical. Fine examples of them are seen 
in the sculptures of the Ara Pads (q v ) 
of the Augustan Age, and, at later stages 
of development, of the Arch of Titus 
and tho friozo and column of Trajan , but 
breadth and grandeur of treatment are 
sometimes marred by excessive crowding 
of figures and meticuloub attention to 
detaU Thcie aio also many examples of 
decoration of altars and colunms with 
(K>nvolutiuns and festoons of foliage and 
llowers Though tho artists may, at least 
In the first period, have been mainly 
Greeks the art was a new one 
Painting was used by the Romans 
chiefly to decorate the inner walls of 
houses. Pbo subjects of iheso frescoes 
of which many examplch have been found 
In Htrciil incum and Pomiieii, were prln 
elpall> scenes from Greek myth, oi single 
figures such as Oiphcus oi a Centaur less 
froqucntlv Kodsedpes, still life, or contem 
porory scones Many of them show much 
beauty of coloui line, and expression 
Roman architecture was oven mon dis 
tmctive, being marked < specially by the 
development of the arch tho vault and 
the dome It evolved tho plans of great 
public buildings, on which our modern 
conccptiims have been based Ihcst Inull 
ings were rcmaikablo for unit} of d( sign 
Bolidit-v of construction, and grandeur of 
decoration (though tho latter was some 
times tastclesb) Tho masonry took the 
form of either ashlar concrete or buck 
The architceturc is seen at its best m 
such buildings as tho Pantheon built b> 
Agnppa in 27 n c rwhich survives much 
altered) the niuhty Golosbcum, and m 
the plan of the Paths of ( aracalla also 
in the gtt it aqueducts bridges, theatres 
Ac , of which the remains arc still to bt 
seen m all parts of tho Homan rmpue 
Mention must also be midc of the ir1 
of gem (ngraving which bc( imc poiiiil ir 
at Rome in the last cenlur \ ol t he rt public 
imd was furthci developed under the 
empire both m the form of the int ujlw 
where the design is sunk and in the cameo 
where it is engraved m relief Lngra\efl 
gems were used for signet rings and the 
surviving examples include portraits of 
Caesai, tompev Cicero, and libcrnis 
Larger examples are the splendid poi trait 
of Augustus m Ihe IbitiMh Museum the 
Oemma ivau^Ua at Vienna representing 
Augustus, Tiberius, Germanic us and a 
group of deities with a military scene 
below and the grand (am6f in Pans ic pie 
sentlng liberms Llvia and (rci manic us 
with various symbolical figures The 
geta cutters were probabl} Greeks oi 
artists from the HcllcniPtic I ast the most 
famous of them was named T)i scoridcs. 


Artemidd'rus (Artemiddroe) of DaJdls, 
see Divinatwn (ad fin ). 

A'rtemis (identified by the Romans with 
Diana, q v ), m Greek m>tho1ogy the 
daughter of Zeus and Loto (q v ), and 
sister of Apollo For tho legend of her 
blith see Apollo She was a goddess of 
wild life, a virgin huntress, attended by 
a train of nvmphs, and also a goddess of 
ihildbirth and of all very young things, 
btie was also identified with the moon. 
A famous centre of her cult was Ephesus 
(q V ) where her maternal character was 
prorrunent, and where she may have been 
m origin tho Asiatic goddess of fertilitv, 
identified by the lonians with the Greek 
Artemis, tho high priest of the temple at 
Ephesus was knovm as the Megabjzus 
At Braiiron in Attica rt was an ancient 
shrine of tho moqn goddess, supposed 
to contain the image of the goddess 
brought fiom Tauiis by Ipliigcma (q v ) 
It was BO highlv venerate d that a sanctuary 
was dedicated on the Acropolis of \thens 
to At terms Brnuiomi Artemis had a 
siK.cinl a^soeiation with the hoar (she 
turned t allisto q v into a heir) and the 
liHk gills who writ hci tcniplo servants 
at ^.thens wtro called boars* She is 
treated with scanty respect in the ‘Ihad* 
(XXI 489 ot seq ) where Homer represents 
htr as beaten bv Heia with htr own bow, 
in 1 sent awa} w( cping bet also Hecate 
\i terms i** mvolvt I in tl o myths of 
(allisto, UiTPohtns, and Oiion (qq v ) 
bte also hrifomartit 

Artemi'sia (Arfcmi^na) (1) daughter* of 
Lvgd imis king of Hnlicamassus and after 
his death regent of liis kingdom With 
tivo ships she icconipanud Xcries in liis 
invasion of (Tnecc and is said to have 
hown brave 1 } ind irsoiuce it balarms 
(2) llio wile ol Maurtolus (i v ) 

Arundel Marbles, set M armor Parmm 

Arval Priests (J m/rc s Anrdt s) a e oil go 
of twelve I nests cliargtd in am lent times 
with the observance of the annual cere 
monv ( imbarvalia q v ) designed to pro- 
pitiite the gods )f agiieulture Ihe text 
of an Aivil hymn survives one of tho 
eailiest fragments of I atm literature It 
is an invocation of ilie Lares itirl Mars (m 
his oarlv ehaiactcr of an agricultural god) 
to Plot ret tho fields Phi college of the 
Arval priests was revived tiv Augustus 
4.B we know from ii se nptiuns that have 
been recovered tliev worshipped in a 
grove on tho \ 1 1 ( ampama five miles 
from Rome They cained on the cult of 
the Doa Dio an earth goddess, and on 
solemn occasions offe red sae riflces for tho 
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imponai boofle Hcnoo ibe inscnptlons 
recorduiR tbeu sacriflocB are of bistorical 
importance. 

Arx, at Homo, tbe NE summit of tbo 
Gapitobne llill tbc citadel propci Hcii 
wob the temple of Juno (q v ) Moncia 

Asca'laphus {AsKalaphos), see Pfr<te 
phone 

Asca'mus or TfJius, the son of \cneas 
and accordinp: to legend the ancestor of 
the acna Julia (q v ) *^00 iemid 

Ascle'piade'an, see Mtire, ^ 3 

Asclepi'ades of Samos (c 2J0 b r ) 
a fim US Gicck wiitti of (jigrams, of 
the JlcUemstK Age a cout < mpoi ar\ it 
Phililio and iheociitus (qq \ ) I ighteen 
ot his poems ai< inrhided m the t alatiiie 
Anthology (q V ) aad sbou git it eh game 
an 1 finish Ileprobi^l give his nanu t 
tho Asd I idcan mi tie (see Metre, ^ i) 
employed by JElora i 

Ascle'pms {Abklcpu Lat 4(^cula7)tvs) 
111 ( m k invtholofti bon of \poll ) (q v ) 
and god of mtdiiine Aj) dlo oMd 
Cor jmtj, daughter of I hJegv vs lit sht 
w IS unfaithful to him and lu phw her 
Afterwards hi was boiiy anc tumid th 
ciow which hid told him ol h i 1 ifldchtv 
fioin a whiti 1 iid imo a bJaik Ui fta^ 1 
tb( child of ( >ionis (\sckiius) and en 
trusted him to thi wise Ccutiur tlnron 
(q \ ) 1 roiii him Asclepius liariit the art 
of mediiine At the pi imi ot \Ttcmis lu 
ri stored hir fa\ourito Ilipjuhtus to hf 
Ztus, angiiid at his inUileienro slew 
Aselepms with a thuudeiholl \im11o m 
ium, was wioth at the uealh of hi 
son and m rcvinge killed the >i lopes 
(q \ ) who hid made tho thuud xbolt 
lo expiate this murder he bet amt for i 
year the slave of Admetus ^q v ) Tlomci 
rcpiisintb AmIiiuus as thi father if 
Muhaon and PodiJiirius. the burgeons 
of tho Greek host bilni froi and ho 
came to bo worshipped as tin god of heal 
mg, the most f vmoub si it of his cult being 
lipidauiiiB Hire 1 tunts loirung to to 
cured skit m lus ten pk uid thi enn 
wab ctTuted m the mf,ht 01 the means ot 
It communicati d hv dri ims llie sani 
tiiaiv of Asckpius it At tuns stood imder 
the S cliff of iho \iiopoh8. adjoining th^' 
Ihiatie of Uiou us (q v ) It wis hen 
that PlutuB (q V ) m Aiistophanes play 
wab cured of his blindness The attribute 
of Asclepius wdb tbe suike, a symbol ot 
n juvenese enee (beiause tlie snake blough 
lug bis skin was thought to lenow his 
\outb) and sacred sorpents were kept m 
the temples of Asrltpiuf these wore 
bibovcd to heal tho bii k by lirklug them 
The yellow tuokes referred to by Pausomas 


as kept in the sanctuary of EpidaniuB, a 
harmless variety, are said still to be 
found m the neighbourhood baored dogs 
were also kept In this sanctuary* and 
Asclepius is represented on ooms with a 
dog under his choir According to some 
authoritifs Asclepius after his death was 
turned into tho constellation OphiuohuB, 
the snake holder bee also Aesculapius. 

Asia Minor, Grfpk tniFS 01 Greek 
citiis and States (Aeoliin Ionian, and 
Dorian) extended along the \\ coast of 
As i 'Minor ai d the adjc ining islands from 
the Troad in the N. to llaliearuabsus and 
ilhodes In the S (see MiqratKm^ cmd 
DinlicH lud 1*1 8 ) In the caily btages 
of their lust on these Gieek States were 
m i ontdc t Willi (he iif ighbounng kingdom 
)1 Lydia ind tbc moic distant Phngia, 
aud Gi (ks and Asinticb intlucmcd one 
anoihci The Phnglans and Lydians 
adoptc d the alphabet uf the Greeks and the 
I hrrgian king Midav dedicated a throne 
at Delphi The Gi ei ks adopted the Asiatic 
modes of music mtrodiicod Labti rn myths 
into then jchgien, took from Lvdia the 
invention of cumage and were afTceted 
b\ Asia m tin ir irt science and technical 
81*111 Diey came in the Cth c under the 
d jiiimion of C ri i bus of L> dia and a little 
1 liei under that of the Persian C yms. 
I ut tlie 1 oiHianb did not interfere much 
with their tiadc or internal life Tho 
Greek cities had been indi pendent States, 
jealous of each other toin In aiistociatie 
and dcmociatic f actions and btratcgioally 
weak agoinbt attack from the interior 
the Pcibians faveured the establishment 
of tyrannies, whieli he cane common 
These states wcio wc althi and prosperous 
communities Then soil was more fertile 
ban that ol (iieece and they had good 
n hours Iho glow corn raised stock, 
nd cnltivatid tbe oli\o ind (esiKseiallT 
in the islanus) the \ine Ihev wore mi 
poitaut indiistnal eeiities, foi they had 
raw materials, metals wood wool leather, 
anddvcb and pi educed tcTtilos furmture, 
gems and potteiy Their trade became 
active ml was fac litated by their inclu 
bion in th Persian I mpire Prosperity 
developed thoiT social ard pcliUcal hfe 
T kd them to send out fresh colomos, 
« t lally to plac Cb from which they could 
obtain corn and sS,lt fish (see Colonisation, 
i) 2 ) Probpeniv ako encouraged a great 
mtclleetual development, of which we see 
the proof in tho large number of philo- 
Biphe 18 and poets bom in Tonla at a time 
when Greece Itself was stiU comparatively 
benighted (see Birthplaces) ’With the 
corning of lha Oth c tho history of Greek 
Asia Minor becomes bound uiAwith that 
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of Groeoo proper See Persian Wars, 
Athens, § 4, and the names of the principal 
Greek cities in Asia such as Ephesus and 
MiUtus 

Asianism, sco Oraiory, § 1, ad fin 
Asin&'ria, a fircir al comedy by Plautus 
adapted fiom the *Onagos* of the Greek 
comedian DcmophiJus 
Dcmaonctus, an indulf?ent father, wishes 
to help his son rippus to redoi m the 
oouitcsan Pliilaonium from an old proem 
css ; but he is tvrannired over by his wife 
Artemona, who keeps a tight control of the 
purse strings a ti ick of one of his sli\ cs 

he gets possession of tuents minao winch 
wore to 1)0 paid to \itcmona*s sUwaid 
foi 8oni< asses which ha\e been sold 
(whence the name of the plav) niid fathti 
and son spend the evening banqueting 
with Philoenium But a rival for the 
girl’s favouis, furious at finding himself 
anticipated warns Artemona, wlio de 
scends on the p iil\ , and with dire thif ats 
cames off her guilt \ husbxnd 

The saying homo homini lupus is 
derived from this plav (1 495) 

Asi'mus Po'llid, B( e Pollio 
Aspa'sia (A spasm), ^cePertch*, 

AssaVacus, the great grandfatlu r of 
Aoncas (sco genealogy under 1 ray) Virgil 
refers to the Lar (see Lares) of ^ssaracub 
(Acn li and \eneas finds \8riain<u8 
among Ins Trojan anccstopi m Lh siura 

Aste'rope, one of the PUiadcs* (q v ) 

Astrae'a (Asiraia), tin. ‘Stairy Maid*, tin 
con^lellation Viigo, identified with Dike 
fJustice) l)> Aratiis (q v ) In the tiolden 
Age (q V ) bh( lived ainuiig men, but in 
the later ages owing to the WMkcdne*>s 
of men she withdiew to the sky. 
Astrology, the art of prodirting thf 
futuri from signs giveu hj tlu stais, was 
mtiodmcd mto ftonu from the last 
It came mt o some itputc in t Jio I itcr d iv s 
of the leimblif and still moie under the 
empire Attempts to rtpicss it were if 
peatediv made by the emperors, and 
astrologei w ere banished und( i eg, 
Tlbeims, Claudius, \itolliu8, and Vfs 
pasian, not fiom disbelief in the gtuumi- 
ness of the ait, but probably from fcai of 
it as likeh to ia^oiii fonspii twits Iht 
emperors th< rnselvc s ‘‘kept tli< ir own 
astrologois md c nised hoioseopts to bo 
cast Inspiti otrtpussion astrohigv c on 
tinned t( be generally praetisfd av ap 
pears fiom Juvenal, bat vi 'iJo et seq. 

Affrono'mua, see Manilius 

Asty'anax (A**ttuinar), known nl o as 
Skamani^kios, the son of Her lor and 


Andromache (qq v.), bom during the 
siege of Troy, and thrown li om Its battle- 
ments by the victorious Gieeks oftei the 
captmo of the city. See Trojan Ifonien, 

Asty'nomi {AstunoTnoi), sco Athens, § 9. 

Asy'ndeton (‘not bound togethei*), a 
figure of speech in which woids oi clauses 
which m ordinary speech would bo con- 
nected by conjunctions, aie left uncon- 
nected, e g ‘Quacro ab inlmicis, smtne 
laee investigata, coinperta, patcfacta, 
BUblata, debt a, extuicta per me’ (quoted 
bv Quint than, probably from a lost passage 
of Ciecio) 

Atala'nta (AtalanU), in Gieek mv thology, 
daughter eithci of lasos an Aicadian, 
and C31>mene (q v.), or of ‘'(hoinebs, a 
Boeotian She was a great hunticss and 
her part in the hun‘ of the Calvdoman 
boar 18 told under 'ItUnger She refuse li 
to in<uTv any man who could not defc it 
her in a foot race, and any suitoi whom 
sho deft itod was put to death ITippo- 
niincB (oi Meilamou) took up tho chal- 
lenge, and b> tho advice of Aphiodit-o 
earned with hm thice apples of the 
Hcbpendes (q v.). He chopped these at 
intervals, and as ^Maliuta could not 
irsist the temptation to stoj) and pick 
them up, he won the laco The stor> of 
Alalanti and Aide age r is the subject of 
bwinburne s bi a itiful di imi Atalanta m 
f aUdon’ (1805) 

A'te (fimii adaOai to be blinded *), in early 
(jrreek iintbologj tho peisomtn ation of 
blind follv oj the agency v\ljirh c luscs it, 
Tho Litai (pia^ers) follow after her, un- 
doing thf evil sho his done In the 
tiagediins Ate is a bane or cm so aveng- 
ing uniigiiteoiisnes‘^ 

Ate'ius Ga'pito, GaIus, sco Capita 
Ate'llan Farces (7 abulae AUllanae), 
nmnod fiom tlu town of \lcIJa m ( am- 
jiauia, appear t o li i vc be* u (for the subjet t 
is obscure) ancienl comic diamatie per- 
tormames, ropreseuling sc cuts in tho hfe 
of eountiv tiwii*- (ertam stock charac- 
tcis Mace us the tool Dossenmis tho 
liunchbaek, Mundicus the glutton I’ap- 
pus the gieybi ird Ac , v\ci( probably 
intToduccd in iidiculous situalious Some 
of the later titles suggest burlesques of 
inv thology At ell m plavs bee imo popular 
at Home prob<ii)l} in tho hd c nr. anel 
were acted b\ amateurs They were 
revived in more liter ii> foim, with the 
Hi me stork fhnraeteis and with a written 
verse plot bv I’omponms of Borioma and 
Isovius, wlio probably flourished early in 
the Ist c B c. The se farce s wore acted by 
TiTofcsMonal conudianb, and contmuod 
inleimittently until tho cud of the Ibt o. 
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A B. In this later form the Atellan farce 
was played after a tragic porformance. 

A'thamas (AfAamds) in Gi ek thologv, 
son of Aeolus (q v. (2)) and king of Ihebo*? 

hlB flist wife Nophclu (Mhc Cloud ) 
ho had two children, Phiixus and Hello 
Ino (q V ), his bocond wife, cone c ivod a 
bitter hailed of her bttp diildreu The-v 
cs( ipod fio n the death that menaced 
th( m on a wingt d and golden fleeced 
ram, which caincd them awa\ ocross the 
B a llelle became gidd'v and fell off into 
till pait of the St 1 1 ilkd m lonbcqucncc 
the Hellespont J*hMxiiB aiii\t d saftly m 
Coif his, whert the king Antes letimd 
him hospitiblv Flit i un w is bienhctd 
to Zeu« and its golden flfiit hungup m 
Cokhis and guarded by a di igon 1 or tbi 
continuation of thi^ mvth bu ifffrnat/f*! 
and loi tbe f di of i is, liio, and ht i 

tno bons set 7>i jn /suf 

Athenae'us ( iihtnatns) ifl r a n 200) of 
Naucrutis a Giiek yviitir niit’i r of tbt 
Dtkpnosoiihisiai ( phists at DiiiTut oi 
moil forrctllv * ounoissinis m Diiiing ) 
m fittitn h )oks in whuh tynnt^ tlin 
Itainc 1 rntn (some of vb irn liay the 
n lines of It il peisous ^udi is G ikn and 
T Ipiin) in leprisfiitid niffting it fliuner 
m llonie on seiiral otc isi uin md con 
veising on toed m dll its asj (cts md on a 
wi It 1 ingo of otlici siibiects In it ility 
AlhtnaiuH wia an mdustnous tollector 
of txccndfl and untf dotes, which he re 
pi odut t s in the foi in of f om ci bation Tht 
woik IS the semiee of inueh Infeirni itiou 
on the literature md usiges of oncitnt 
( reoct it suiMves vit li the e\ optien f f 
the llTst two hemks md put e f e t id 
which we have onh in a lit ei ei itoine 
Athe'ne or \the'na (m Homer Atkeiu,, 
fiom the 4th e. commonlv ithtna) or 
Pai 1 AS A them in (jice k mj thologrv tho 
daughter of Zous and of his flist wife 
Mftis (qq V ) A us Bwallo 1 d Metis for 
fear that sho blumld give buth to a son 
stronger than himself 1 he le alter Athene 
sprang from the lie 1 1 if her f ither which 
Hophacstns (or Pioniethtus) had opened 
with an axe Athene w is luobablv a pre 
Hellenic goddess and tins c urions legend 
may be the outcome ef an attempt to 
reconcile her cult with thit o<’ the cliitf 
god of the in\ idi g Greeks bhe was the 
patron godde ss ol Atliens (foi he r conflict 
with Poseidon for Attic i set Athena, § 2) 
and of Greek cities m genei il, and in this 
capacity bad a dual aspect, as Atfune 
l*romacho8 or Pol tab, the protector and 
champion cif tne e ity, and see omlly as t he 
patron* as of urban arts and I mdi crafts, 
especlalh spinning and weaymg (m tins 
connexion seo Arcuhm). She was also 


tbe myentor of the flute (see Marayaa) 
&he is generally repiesentod as a woman 
of Boyere beauty. In armour, with the 
Gorgon's (q y ) head on hci shield Sho 
is fioqueiitly referred to os glaukdpia, 
which probably meant blue eyed, and 
Pausamas remarks on the blue ojos t** a 
statue of Athene which he saw No certain 
explanation ot her title ‘Pallas* is known, 
nor of the epithet Tntogenela applied to 
hei by Homer kor hei great temple on 
the Aciopolis see Parthenon, and for the 
temple tliere of Athene Nike ci ‘Vietoiy 
\thene sec irr'^poha See also Palla<t 
The Horn ms identified Athene with then 
todde-^s Miner\a (q y ) 

Wu nuMns, Polity or ( on^xtuhon of. The 
( ithaiaxon PoliU a), bee At ^toile, 2 
md i. 

vA'thens ( 4/7w/i(2i L Allutiai) the capital 
of Attic i (q V ) 

§ 1 . ueneial topigraphy xn the 6th and 
4th ( ( nlijh us Ji( 

The e ity, standing about three miles 
fiom 111 s i it its lie aiest point, mclurled 
wilhn its walls built oi lebuilt on the 
adyiee ot rhemibtoolcs after Plataea, see 
Peraxav if ars) thiee piineipai eminences 
the Aeropohb (its forlress) loughly m the 
eutre the liriojiaguB to the W of this 
and th I'ny x to the bW. of the Areopagus 
N and N\V of the Acropolis and Areo 
pagus was the distiict known as the Coia 
imeus This contained tbe Agora or 
market place, on which abutted the Sfoa 
Poll lit Ol I'amted ( olounade and the Stoa 
1 asilcxo^ Ol Royal C e lonnade The Outer 
Ce dniieus outside the walls was a com 
etei y *1 he \cropoliH was approached at its 
western extiemity by the splendid gate- 
way of the Pio))ylaea At the foot of the 

uthern slope of the \eioi)oliB was the 
rieul thcatio of Dions sus. lo the SE. of 
the \ciopoliu stood the paitinlly built 
OlvTupiemn oi banetuary of Olympian 
/cus Ihe principal gate m the yy^ls was 
the Dips Ion on the N\\ . bide of the city 
1 rom thi loads led to Oolonub and the 
groye of Academup from tho adjoining 
Sieied Gate the Sacied Way led to 
Eleusib Otuei ga*es led to the Piiaeus, to 

h'tknim to Sunium, \n aqueduct 
da iL<r probably from the 6th c B c., 
pel haps built bjp Pisistiatus, brought 
yvatcr to the centre of the city, perhaps 
from tho upper course of tbe llissus The 
house b of the citizens wcie grouped In 
noriow, winding btreets about tho Acro- 
polis, and must hayo presented a mean 
appcaronco, especially as the walls of the 
houses, built of sun dried bncks, were 
usually blank on the street side ^ of the 
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city flowed the CSphisns, the bed of the 
IhfisuB, geneially dry, lay closo to the city 
on the SE and S. Ihe Stadium or laee 
oourse was outside the walls, on the left 
bank of the Ihssus For the place s rivers, 
and building's abo^ e mentioned o under 
their tiamrs Sci also Tong Walla, Par 
fhekon, Mctrouin, Cynoaargea, and ste 
PI 13 

§ 2. Origin** and primitive constitution 

The Athenians elaimed to be antoch 
thonous (oiigmal inhabitants of tho 
land), but in fact there had been a pro 
HcUome population (see Migrations an I 
Ihcdecti) to uhieh the Myeenoan (q v ) 
civilization h id t vtonded To this popu 
lation the mi^pations added successive 
Hellenic ekincntf. espt cully Ionian, but 
it is thought without any violcni con 
quest Vttica, bv its position, Ia> outside 
the stream of the Donan mvdbioii Its 
population in 1 iter times was further 
modified by the gradual inhltiatlon of 
foreiffmrs fiotn nianv Imds ittiictid to 
it by the rommiKial impoTtinct of its 
capital The country was not at first \ 
single political whole, but was divided 
into small t ommunit ics \ t some moment 
not later thin th< 8th < a uni m (s\noe 
ciam) of these c ommunit us w is (tf octal 
associated bv the ancients with the nana 
of The St us (q V ) The precipitous I U 
known later as the \.cropohs which hid 
long been occupied wasf taken as the 
capital of the ntw state It had at some 
early date been held sacicd to the owl 
later to the seijient god Ccerops (q v ) 
the le-rindarj ancestor of the (iciopis 
prohdbh the first Or<ek oicniiants of the 
citadel Some later c 1 ange m t ho domiu xt 
ing race ippeais to underlie the mr Ih 
of the defeat of Pose idon by the t od 
dess Athene There wis a contest be 
tween Athene ind Poseidon for the I lud 
of Attica and the gods promised th( pie 
forenee to whichever fctye the moie um 
fill present to the mhibitants Pose id m 
struck the gi )und with his tiident and i 
horse spring up (u cording to anothei 
version a salt spring on the Aeiopolib) 
Athene pioduce 1 the olnetroe and was 
adjudged the victor Piom her Athens 
took itb niTiK The St lie was at first I 
governed hv kings s ud to he ch seend int s | 
of Erochtheus (q v ) the population was 
grouped In f imilies (grm) phrafriai (q v 
and in foui tribes {phulat) The monni 
cblcal power graduill> succumbed to the 
attacks of the old anitocratu farrulic 
(eupcUndai, q v ) ind it w is re placed by 
th# rule of thioo archons elected at flis* 
for tin years and latci annually, and a 
council Otoulp qv) The three archons 


weie, (1) the King Archon, the king 
reduced m powers and made oleetiye, 
the religious represcntatiye of the State, 
(2) the h ponymous Archon, the real head 
of the State, especially the supre me judge , 
ho gave his name to tho yiai (an event 
was said to have oceuried m ihe archon 
ship of So and so), (3) the Polemarch 
(q V ), who commanded the militaiy forces 
and saw to the safety of the state Later 
♦^he demand of the lowei classes for the 
imblKation of tho laws hithcito unwrit 
ten, led to tho appointment of six ad 
ditionol archons, thc*motJutai, codifiers 
and guardians of tho law (later these 
had important functions connect id with 
judidil procedure, qv § 1) lh( lloule 
supcrvibcd the magisiialcs and was the 
judiciii tribunal It was composed of the 
men who had pioviou Iv occupied ono of 
the iich nships It held its meetings on 
(ho Aicopijus (q V ) I ich of tho four 
' tubes w IS divided into twelve navJaariai, 
and each of the se w is re quiied to furnish 
a hliip fc r tl i St itc s n iw The preside nts 
if tho naul inrim npieir to have forim d 
in import int adimiiistiatm c miu il Iho 
Iiomilatiou w is fuitbe r divided into eiipa 
t) (III (tho nobles) ge^r(j i (peasants) and 
cl rn )urgoi (artisans) and litci ace ending 
to we ilth into penial osiom f mnoi (the se 
whose laud V le leled fiv e hui 1 reel measures 
ef com or oil) hippci** (I mghts thc^f* 
whoso propertv -yieldedthTei bundled such 
measures, an I who could theicfoio keep 
a hoise), zeuntai (those whose property 
yielded (wo hundretl me isure , and who 
could keep a team of oxen) and Ihdcs 
(sra ill T>c isants and laboim rs) (I or tho 
area of land represented by tho abiie 
tUilifie itiuus SCO Agri ultare, § 1 ) Hio 
iehmtim of tho three upper elasbcs wis 
I itcr establishc el on a monetar y basis tho 
pcnlakos omidiniru) were those who had 
an income of drachm is, tho hippeia of 
300 and the '•rvqxtni of 200 Tlio magi 
strites were chosen from the wealthy 
aiistocrac v 

§ 3. *^€Vinth and Sixth reniurxri 7? C 

The accumulation of land and wealth m 
comparatively few handb tho mereasing 
mdebtodness of tho peasantrj and their 
roDsoeiuont reduction to the position of 
eifs bound to the soil pi evoked a sotial 
c libls about tho middle of the 7th e In tho 
troublous period that enbued excuricd 
the affair of C^lon and the Alcmaeom- 
dao (q V ), followed bv tho legislation of 
Draco (q v ), and at the beginning of tho 
f>ihc by tho legislation of bolon(q V ) But 
tho reforms introduced by the latter had 
oulr a limited success and the strife of 
parties continued They were now dif- 
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ferently crronperl, into the *men of the 
plain* ipeduikoi) consistlniT of the nobles 
and well to do farmers Those inteiests 
la7 In the laud, and the *men of tho shore 
(paroZioi), the sailors, fishermen, and arti 
sans whoso interests were commerciiJ 
Later Pibisiratus gathered about himself 
a third giuup, tho *men of tho hills 
(dm^r^oi) tho herdsmen and poor p( osants 
who had no shaio m eithi r agricultur il oi 
commorci jlI r robpoT itj and those he or g in 
i7ed as a fiankly i evolutionary faction 
he seized the supremo power in 561 hoi 
tho PCX lid of his t\iauny and that of 
Ilia BOUb, IIii r •'18 and Ilippurchus scc/-*isi 
btredus Ihoir fall was sued ode d by a 
struggle between the iiai ti«.atm of oligaichy 
and of dcmociacy headed ix s] ec tivx Iv b> 
Isagoras and CU ist^ienes (q v ) 1 h» latter 
won the diy and ihIk duxed tho xhingts 
that wciL t > ti insf ii m ^tiiciiH into a ti iily 
democrauc btate, and m whixh Hx Todxitu*^ 
iichtly saw ono of the ehief sour es of 
her future gicatne s Iho new democracy 
was ottaxlvod by pilous tuikIiIkuis 
('^]) arta, Booolii anxl ( haki ) hut was 
able to diivx thxm b'^ck (506) and con 
soliditc its position 

It IS in this ] ciiod th it the litcrirv and 
artistic history of \thin8 nia> be siid to 
begin Altluugh she did not ns vxt pio 
duco native piits and aitists xif impoi 
tance (cxxxpt S Ion and tho bh id( wv 
llitspis), 1 isisti ituh ind hib sou were 
zeilous pations of htxi ituu md art 
nttra ting bimonirlcs and Anacreon to 
Atliius, lixcoiiting the tity with the 
woiks of f iign bculrtors, and est illish 
ing musi il ml pox tie xontc at the 
fi stiv il of 1 1 c 1 in It Iioiiaci sx e u»i lx i 
Hmnei \ttio sculpture, still home what 
piimilivc, but giaxefil and sincere wis 
developing, and als:) the irt of v sc 
painting 

§ 4 Oroiith of the ith n\ i % Fmpvte 
1 ifth tenturu to thi fhuiy I ears 
Peaxe {44i ) 

At tho begmmng of the '"th c Athens 
already figures us a powxrtnl state but 
exposed to tho mxnaix of Persia whxu thx 
exded Uippias v is intiigaing to git him 
self lefetorexl J he Pei si m attack was 
dclaved for six yoais by tho levolt of the 
Greek cities of 1 da (sec Persian War^) 
to which Vthons m contrast to tho sx Ifish 
policy of bpait i, lent her assistance The 
first Pei Sian invision was xlefeated at 
Marathon (490) When tho second m 
vasion caroo ton years later Athxns had, 
xmdei tho influence of 1 hemistooles (q v ) 
built a stroDg navy and she mx rged from 
tho stiuggle (biiefiy described under Per 
tmn Wars) with her enty in rums and her 


texrltory ravaged, but with her fleet 
intact, her prestige Increased, and her 
position as leader of aU the Ionian Greeks 
OiCknowloxlged She had bocume, more* 
over since the days of Pislstratus, a 
greit commercial and Indiistiial centre, 
needmg foodbtuffs for her iiopulation 
and law materials foi her industnis, 
the control of tho sea was therefore of 
great importance to hei She alone 
possessed a fleet capable of protecting 
Greece and the islmds of the Aegean 
xgainst Persian attack The Greek cities 
whirh had rcbcLed against Persia accept 
od ihc Icadcisliip of Athens, and this was 
tho c Tigiii of lb Dell m C onfodoracy (see 
Dtlos) As beau of this x onfodoracy and 
by mx ms of her colonics and clxruchs 
(q v ) on (lie shoTCb of tho 4.egean and 
I uxine \lhens under tho midance of 
( im< n and Pxiiclcs (qq v ) became an 
impiiial power She obt lined complete 
< 7 tnd of the lUud forces by a senes of 
idministi iLivc mxl r>vlirical measures, and 
Illy thif c of her illu -^amos C hios and 
My tile nc remained autonomous By the 
CO I t tuti nal refx rms of 1 1 hlaltes (q v ) 
ind I c 1 1 ( lx s dcraocraej reached its fullest 
devxloimicnt flic govcinincnt of the 
1(( I lx bv thxmsclvis otiieis open to all, 
ind payment of tlix eiti/cns foi xxcrcismg 
1(11 Dolitu il ri,,hts, so that even tho 
xirest xoulil allord to take their share of 
tlic pnbJix duties But the empire of 
Mhx n -» ofix nclc d Greok political sentiment, 
wliieh was xssxntially m favour of the 
indcpen lenx x of c ix h citv state , and her 
commcrxial x\i in'i»iou brought her into 
xonipclition yyith tho gioat trading city 
of e ninth i ho unoasmess of tho latter 
yys inx lease d I y tho Athenian occupation 
( I Naupactus ut the mouth of the Gulf of 
ormth (X 4o )) and by the Athenian e m- 
ol over Mx gara both of w hich threatened 
le freedom f ( onnthian ■•oinmcrce By 
\then» yvas at war with Cormth, and 
soon after with Aegma and Sparta But 
Vthens I ^ also undertaking an attack on 
thx Poi‘5ian poyycr in Egypt, ittempted too 
much The x vpeditionary force was blxick 
adx d and h id to xiapitulato, and a rehef 
squ idron wn almost entirely destroyed In 
4 i and although Aogma aad fallen after 
* »■ blockade in 457-4 >0 and Boeotla 

hi been subdued in 4o7 (battle of 
Oxnoidiyta) Athens met with reverses in 
vaiious diicxtions, including a severe 
defeat by the Boeotians at Ckironea in 
4 47 She was therefore glad to make a 
Ibirtv yxars jicico with Sparta In 446, 
thus ending what i somotimos known ^ 
tho Jirst Peloponnesian War Some Im 
portant constitutional changes fall in this 
period, notably tho creation of te Aenerals 
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(see Strateaus) from 501, and from 487 
the choosing of tho archous by lot. The 
archonship was In effect thrown open to 
all citizens from about 458/7. 

The fifty yeais that followed tho close 
of tho Persian War saw the bc^^mniner of 
the great iioetical and eroativo age of 
Athens, and wore rendoied illustrious b-v 
tho names of Aeschylus, Sophocles, huii- 
pides, Phidias, and Poh gnotus. The posi- 
tion of Athens as saviour of Hellas fiom 
tho barbarMU, her sense of mdependenoe 
and political freedom, her ncwl> acquired 
mantimo empire, brought about an 
evoltation favourable to the production 
of gi eat intellectual uoiks. bhc was now 
moieoiei eiiio of the chief coinmeicnl 
centres of the eastern Mediteirancan, a 
point of attraction to visitors from all 
parts of the Greek woild, whcic ideas and 
information could be fictlv intcichnngc<l, 
and wits wen sharpened in tho piocfs^, 
See PcntaonUniia. 

§ 5. The oriot strugnlc with Sparta to 
the Pccjll of Antalcidob {SS7) 

The peace with Sparta was d( stmed to 
last onlv fifteen \cais, and lu 431 h< gan 
the decisive struggle between Athens 
and Sparta for the hegimonv of Gicccc, 
and at the same time be tween Athens and 
Corinth for the control of the tiade routes 
to the West (see Piloponnesian li to) 
The failure of the Sicilian ^ivpeditiun, the 
culminating incident of this war, was the 
signal tor the re 'soil of many of the sub 
ject alhes of Athens, which bhe made 
vigorous and partially successful efforts 
to suppress. Tho lattci part of the war 
was marked also by the co-upoiatiou 
against her of Spaita and I'eisia, fm the red 
by the mtngpios of the exiled Alcibiadis 
(q.v.). An oligarchical revolution b okc 
out m the city itself. \ council of houi 
Hundred was established m 411, nonun- 
ally supplemented by an nbscmbly of 
Five Thousand, which was m fact never 
summoned. Dirt the Athenian fleet at 
Samos remamed doniociatic in sentiment, 
led by Alcibiades whom it had recalled. 
Tho revolt of GuboCfi at this time c uiscd 
deep alarm at Athens, and tho four 
Hundred were overthrown 1>\ the end 
of tho same year. In this oligai ( liic move 
ment and also in its^ovcithiow Thci.i- 
mcncb (q.v.) took an important part. A 
constitution devised by him, the rule of 
the Five Thousand, was now set up. Xt 
wab a mixture of oJigaic hv and dcmoc ra< y 
praised bv Thuevdidcs and Aristotle. Tins 
WM displaced after the victory of the 
Atheman fleet at C^vzicus (410) and 
democracy was restored, largely under the 
influenced of the demagogue Cloophon, 


democratic rule endured until tho burren- 
der of Athens to Sparta in 404. Athens 
emerged from the Peloponnesian War 
cnppled, impoverished, and at the mercy 
of tho Spartan Lysander (q.v.). This gave 
an opportunity to tho oligarchs, and under 
the menace of Lvbandoi, a body known 
08 the Thirty, of which Critias (q.v.) 
waa the leading spiiit, was nominatecl 
to frame a constitution and meanwhile 
lf> rule the State. A council of Five 
lirmdred, bupporters of tho oligarchy, was 
appointed, and a reign of tcuor followed. 
Jliit dissensions arose among tho oligarchs 
and civil wai broke out, tho deuiociats 
being led hv Tbiasybulus fq v.). It was 
ended b\ the mtcivcntioii ot the Spartan 
king Pausanias, and the oM demociacv 
was restored (403) In 395 Athens jomed 
Lhtbes, Argos, and« Count h in their 
attempt to over throw the Spartxu supre- 
macy (sie TAebes), an attcmjit that failed 
m its object and was liimmited by 
the ingloiious peace of AntiUidas (387), 
dictated by the king of lArsii, who re- 
covered the lorn in cities of Asia Minor 
and remained master of tin Vcgcan 

Durmg this period, although tin ago 
of tho gnat trage diesis was di awing to a 
close (] impidfs dud m 10b) the wonder 
ful mtcllcctual productiveness of Athens 
continued, illustrated bv the names of 
Socrates, Plato, TUuev elides, and Aiisto 
phancs 

§ 6. The Fourth ctnfuru ti tht rise of 
the Matidonian h mju re 

The political mtercbt now passes to the 
btrugglo of Sparta and The bes (ci v.), m 
which Athens plavcd only a secondary 
part. A wanton rnd by n Sp.iitan lorco 
under Sphodnas on the Pir,icu8 in 378 
Ud to the alliance of Athens with Thebes, 
to wsr with Spaita, and to tho develop- 
ment of a second Athenian Gonfodoraej* 
composed of vanous iHlands and cities of 
the Aegean, Corcvia, and other States, 
professedly directed against Spaita. 
Athf'us re tamed her commercial supie- 
maev and rcrovcicd a good deal of her 
maiitime power, for the loss of hoi empiie 
had not dopiived her ol hei sources of 
pioBpenty, and her bueccsscs in tlie war 
with Spaita, which was tciiiunitcd by 
the peace of Cailuis in 371, did much to 
rcstoie her picstigo. Tin most pionimcnt 
Athenian statesman ot this ])oiiod was 
Calhstrafiis (q.v.), whose general pohey 
was based on liarmouv with Spaita and 
hostility to Thebes The latter State, 
under tho leadership of Epaminondos 
(q.v.), w IS now rising to the hegemonv of 
(»ieefo, 4ind Athens was more influenced 
b> jealousy of hex neiglibour than by her 
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old rivalFy with Sparta In tho onsningr 
stnigprlo between Sparta and Thebes we 
find Athens m alliance w th Sparta (369) 
and an Athenian continprent was present 
at the battle of Mantinea (362) Meanwhile 
Athena was reviving her old empire m the 
Aegean (see T%7twiheu% (2)) and causing 
discontent and uneasiness among her 
allies A revolt of these broke out in 357, 
and the attempts of Athens to suppress 
it weie mcfroctual What is known as the 
Social Wai* ended m the peace of 354 
by which the independence of the pnn 
oipil members of the Confednaev was 
ret ognize 1 m accordance with the policy 
urged by Isoiiates (q \ ), Athens re 
nuunced her attempt at naval empire 
ITcr attention was shortly required in 
another diicction, for Macedonia (q v ) 
was rising to impoSfcau'-o and threatening 
tho A the man position m the noithcrn 
Aegean 

§ 7. The struggle with Macedonia and 
tht hidtjugcUion of Athena 

For the growth of Macedonian ascen ' 
danc V, sc e y / ih p of Macede n In i he fac ( 
of this dcvclc pi lent Athens had to choose 
between two poheies an attempt to 
recover her hegemony oi ic coni mod ition 
With Pliilip llci c ouiso of icti ) 1 was the 1 
outcome of the conflict of two paitics , 
a peace paitv diiccttd by 1 ubulus, in 
able flnintitr and a cautious si itesman 
the orator Ves hmes the honest and 
sensible sc Idler Phocion and Pliilocratei 
(qq V ) and i w ir pirlv dttermiiicd on 
bostilU t) I hill p led by Dcnnsthcncs 
Lycurgns and Hype rides (ci ) The 
passionate ck qiic iic c ot Dc m si < nc s pu 
\aikd the atUaipts made h\ 1 hilip to 
conciJiato Athens fuUd an I Philip was' 
dnven to ab&eit hi« bupicmae> by fucc 
of arms st ( ha< ro ic i (US) Athens 
was ibligcd to accept the Ununt peace 
tcims units d Ijv Plnlip t nd to ]om the 
IlcUcme c Ilf rleiacy oigum/cd bv him 
Wh'^thei the oppjsite pilie’^ might hayt 
pioved more advantageous eh pends on 
whethc I Philip an I Ale x indei would in 
any event have left At^ic ns leally mdc 
p ndent If not, tho polity ot Demos 
thencs was the only one that offcied hei 
a chince cf fietdom After the aboilive 
nsings tin I fol wed Ihe at cession of 
Alexandei th (:rrt i1 and the destruction 
of Thobts winch ended them, a penod 
of tianquilht> ensued at Athens Dunng 
this the riost notable iieidcnts arr* the 
attic k o Demosthenes hv Aeschines 
and the iffair of Hirpahis ( cc Demo^ 
thcncs ^ 1) riie death o^ vlcxandei in 
323 ai pc and to give an opportunity foi 
tho ree verv ot fi eodom and A 1 hens with 


various States of northern Greece revolted 
agamst Macedonia Under the Athenian 
general Loosthones tho Greeks were for a 
time Buecossful, and besieged Antipater, 
the regent of Macedonia, In LAmla (a 
Thes&ahan town) Hut m 322, after 
Leosthencs had been killed, tho Lamion 
or ended with the battle of Cianndn, m 
which the Macedonians had the advan- 
tage Tho Macedonian fioot had i layod an 
imp rtant part in tho wai, and put an 
en 1 for ever to the sea power of Athens. 
Antipater imposed on Athens a change of 
he 1 democ ratie e onstitution, and the fran 
ehiBO was icstneied to citizens possessed 
of more than 2 QUO drachmas Ho plae od 
a Maecdoman gairibon at Munychid He 
also dcu andc d the surrender of Demos- 
tlienc s an ' tho othei anti Macedonian 
agititois Demosthenes toe r p tson to 
ivoiel ».apture, the others wore put to 
death The domociats were roiustated at 
Athens under the brief rule of Polyperehon 
(tie immediate butftepsor of Antipater), 
but C issander (Autipatcr's son) restored 
m the mam his f ithcr's constitution and 
apiontea (J17) his vieeioy at Athens 
a distinguished Atheman citizen, Deme- 
trius (q V ) of Phdlcrum, a learned man 
ind a fiicnd of Aiistotle His ten years 
c f V utual lull V ere a period of peace and 
piospcnty for the citv None tho less, 
when Demetiius Pohorcotes son of Anti- 
gonus (see Macedonia, § 2), captured the 
cii> fiom Casbaudei m a07, he was looked 
upon by tho Athc mi ns as a liberator and 
was granted diMm honours 

The 4th c shows the last phase of 
the liteiaiy an 1 artistic pie emmenco of 
\ih<ns TLhe c haractor of her intc'lloc tual 
ictivity hc^d snnewhat changed it had 
become less m itivo, moii analytical and 
iilicdl moil eoneemed with facts and 
heir leasoris It was the age of Aristotle, 
he age also f the great or itors and of the 
New Comedv Art became less simple 
and moie lealislic, it sought to render 
youtl and gidcc lather than to interpret 
the old leligions ideas Praxiteles was tho 
great m ulptor of this period. 

§ 8. ' hf f eriod of Decadence 
Tae 3rd one saw the end of the politi- 
iportanc e of Athens TheChromum 
dt III Wai (260-262 u o ) is notable as the 
last occasion whon Athens took the lead 
agamst Mocodou Supported by Sparta 
and Ptolenn II she revolted agamst 
Antigomis (fonatas (see Macedonia, § 3), 
w is besieged and finally yielded to 
famme Iho wai Jenves its name from 
the Atheman Chre mdnides, who orga- 
nized the alliance In 229, on tiie death 
of Demetrius II, son of GonataKT Athens 
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recoTered her freedom. Philip V, grand- 
son of Gonatas, once attacked hcr» but 
otherwise she had a peaceful existence 
until 88. After the defeat of the Achaean 
Lea^e by Mummms lu 146, Greece be- 
came a Roman protectorate, not yet a 
province. Some cities were taxed by 
Rome ; others, including Athens and 
Sparta, wore not. There was a revival of 
material prosperity and of religion. The 
great quadrennial festival of Athens at 
Delos, for Instance, was restured. But 
this prosperous period c,ime to an end 
with the Mlthridalie War of 88-86, when 
Athens, which had espoused the cause of 
Mithridatos, was sacked and in pail 
destroyed by Sulla. Grc*eee suffered 
severely both from Sulla’s exactions and 
depredations and from the barbarian 
allies of Mitliridates, who sai'ked Delplu 
Even greater rum followed fiom th» 
Roman civil waih. and endured until 
Augustus made Greece a Roman province 
in 27 B.c. But in spite of her politnal 
decline, Athens retamed much of hci 
intellectual prestige and continued to Ik 
frequented as a centre of philosophic stinh 
(see Hdleniatic § 2). Slio was patron- 
ized in the 2nd c. b.c. by the Attalids (q \ ) 
of Porgamum, who adoiiied her with colon- 
nades and sculptures. ApoUodoius <q.v ) 
composed there his woiks on ehionolog^ 
and mythology; Timacus (q.v.) spent 
many years there. It boeauio fryhiouabk 
for Romans to pass some tiuui in stud' 
at Athens. Atticus (q v.) lived then* foi 
many years; ("uero and Ciceio’s son and 
Horace were among those who studied 
in the city. Horace, and m a later agi 
Lucian, rejoiced m the peaceful charm of 
Athens as conii>ared with the turmoil 
of Home. Athens enjojed some revival 
of her lustre undir Hadrian and the 
Antonmes, and Julian the Apostate was 
a lover of the city. The end of her pc no 1 
of intellectual enimeu< o came in \.ij. 
when Justinian ordered the closing of her 
schools of philosoph>. 

• § 9. Qtmral administration in the 
Fifth and Fourth centurich 
A stnking feature of the Athenian 
democratic system is the power wielded 
by orators who hold no olflcial poMtion 
We have instances ot^this in Akibiadcs. 
Cleon, and Demosthenes, who as private 
citizens exerted at times a dominating 
Influence on the com so of events. The 
actual adinmlstration m the 5th and 4th 
oc. was ('arried on bv a lanu’ numbci of 
officials of vanous grades. Ex( opt whcic 
experience or technical knowledge was 
reqmrciL officials were as a rule chosen 
by lot, Tor one vear, and ns a rule in 


boards of ten, one from each tribe. 
Though this method may appear strange 
to ns, its results seem to have been on the 
whole satisfactory. It must bo remem- 
bered that the lots wore drawn only among 
candidates who offered themselves, that 
the snccessful candidate had to pass tho 
ordeal of the dokimasia (exammation as 
to worthiness by tho Bonle or HoUaea) 
before entering on office, that he was 
liable txi account for his actions while in 
office, and that tho svhtcm of boards 
tended to jield an average of abiUty. 
Tho chief administrative oITk ini's were 
tho aK'hous (but llicir fuiic lions were 
largoh cciciiiomal and judicial) and tho 
strati 01 {soo Shatefjiis), Next In oidorof 
Importance were perhaps the numerous 
ticasurers, who had charge of the public 
monevs assigned to* various funds (see 
§ 11 Iwlow). Chief ^mong llicso were tho 
ten Ticafeurcrs {tamiai) of Athene. There 
were also (besides the rccoivers-gemoral 
referred to m § 11 below) ten polftai, who 
fcoltl confiscated piopcity, farmed out 
taxes. &;c. ; Ion praUore% who collect od 
indicia! fines, and ton loqistai, who 
audited the accounts of outgoing magi- 
strates. The policing and care of tho 
clt^ were in the charge of ten astunomoi 
(five foi Athens and ii\c foi the Piuicus), 
wliiU* sli((‘t repairs were looked after by 
fi\o hodopoxoi. There wcie also boards 
of maikct -inspectors, inspet tors of weights 
and mcasuics. &c. All the above were 
fliofaon by lot. Tho hdUnoiaviiai or 
tit asurors of the fcdeial tribute were prob- 
ably clectcKl, as were also such tochmeal 
ofticials as the survoor of the watoi- 
supidy, and the spcKjaUy appointed com- 
nussionezs of public works (when such 
works were undertaken) The policing 
of the cit\ was earned out bv a body of 
300 Scythian arehcrR (public slaves), and 
there was a board kiiowm as the Eleven, 
under whom wei*e the executioner, tho 
gaolers, and the officials who ancsted 
iiialefactors fall lliew subordinaies were 
imblu slaves). Public slaves weio also 
emplovcd in many clerical functions, 
some of them important, such as the care 
of archives. Sf*e also BovJe, Ecrlesia, and 
Judicial Froeedurc, § 1. 

§ 10. Efonomic Conditions 
(a) The Archaic period. Tho aichaic 
pciiod (7th-6th cc. B.c .) which succeeded 
the Homeric Age (q.v.) witnessed a trans- 
formation of the Homeric patriarchal 
economy. Tho power of the head of tho 
family weakened, tlui State became more 
powerful, the mdividnal frc*er. Population 
increased and the soil boe^amo insufficient 
to support it. Land was* converted largely 
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from pasture to arable. A great part of 
it was held by the aristocracy and worked 
for them by tenants Below the aristo- 
cracy, a middle class Included the owners 
of smaller estates suffleient for thoir sup- 
port and the artisans and traders who 
wore profiting by the development of 
Industry and c oimuorcc. The lowi st class 
Included the peasants, owners of an made 
quato plot oi tenants of the great land 
owncis Tht> were heavily m debt and 
m general were In a nuscxablo condition 
The legislation of Solon (q v ) at the 
beginning of the bill c bad at least this 
moasnro of su (oss that m freeing the 
iCison of the debtor it iirevontod the 
Athenian peasant from becoming per 
manentU a seif like the helot of Spaita 
{b) 1 he 5th and 4th centuries The 
population of Alticdaln t^ 51 h and 4th ee 
IS unknown and has boon vtr\ ^arioiisU 
estimated One of the latest estimates 
(Glotz, ‘Histoire grieque ) is based on 
the number of Athenian hophtes at the 
beginning of tin Pe loponiiesi m Wai as 
stated bv Thueyduics according to this 
calculation then w< le then some 4( UOO 
aelult Atheman itizon*’ of all classes, 
making with thoir families some 140 000 
souls Th< meties (q v ) may have num 
boied (both sezes and all ages/ some 
70 000 T. he nuitibor of slaves is likewise a 
m itter of conjee turc but was probahh bo 
tween 150,000 and 400 000 at this time 
The (cnsus toktn bj Domclnus of Phdle 
rum at the end of tbo 4tb < is s ud to have 
shown 21 000 citizens, 10 000 mctlcs and 
400 000 si ms The soil of Mtica was 
onable to feed the popul it ion an Vthi ns 
imported large quantities of wheat dried 
fish, salt meat and cattle al o law 
materials such as coppci, wood ivory, 
wool flay papyrus and al-o some manu 
factiucd aril Ics such is furniture She | 
txporud wiuo iJid oil siiv r maiblo, 
pottery inns books Slie elso derived 
large profits from her position as a com 
mcTciol centre and from hci carrying 
tiadc Ilf I ships plud t< mini paits of 
the Mcdit err me in— Thrace iiid C ha lei 
c’lco, Asia Minor, IMioonic 1 1 , 1 g\pt Italy 
(and later Sicily), am* espiciiUy to 
th(i Euxine, the pTincipal source of the 
Athenian com supply The annual value 
of the total trade of the Ibiacus at the 
beginning of Uio 1th c , that is to say at a 
moment of evtiomo depression lias been 
estimated, m the basis of the vrold of the 
im jort and c \port dues at a sum varying 
between 1 S7 > and 2,400 talents (oquiva 
lent in bullion value to about 4.^75 000- 
£480,000 but of much greater purchasing 
power) it was doubtless much greater 
at a time of Atheman prosperity (Glotz 


*Le travail dans la Grboe anclenne*, on 
which the present section is in part 
founded). Athens had merchant ships of 
10,000 talents (sav 250 tons displacement) 
which could go five knots, could cross the 
open sea (instead of hugging the coast), 
and could sail at night Traffic by land, 
on the other hand, was hampered by the 
scarcity and defective conclition of the 
roads The cost of transporting goods by 
land was extremely high. Some idea of 
the cost of living may bo formed from the 
following data The piiee of the medimnus 
(I 4 bushc^ls) of wheat appears to have 
11 sen during the 5th c with fiuctnations 
from 1 to 3 or 4 drachmas, m Demos- 
thenes* time It normally averaged 5 dr. 
A da> s allowance of wheat for a man (his 
staple food) was 1 chotnix, Mh part of 
a meihinniiq about 1| lb , at 3 dr. the 
medimnus this would cost 22^ dr a 
} ear Vdding about the same amount for 
ofisonion (i clisli 1 o meat, fish, voget 
ables fimt) it lias bcin estimated that 
a single m in could feed himself for 60 dr. 
a A ear, and could live In comfoit for 
120 dr A family of four could live for 
about 280 dr In the 4th c , with wheat at 
5 dr the ff>st of living for a single man 
and foi a family may bo pul at 180 dr and 
4)0 dr iispertlvth In the latter part 
of the oth c tlio noiraal rate of pav for 
sliUed and unskilled labour was 1 dr a 
dav , but to amvo at a man's annual 
earnings allou inre must be made foi the 
sixty hohdays In the yt ar and for varying 
periods of unemployment He would 
probably find it difficult to earn 300 dr 
in tl e year ith this may be compared 
the Tomuneration of tbo architect of the 
T leehtheum in 409-408 he was paid, as 
a public official at the rate of 1 dr. for 
e V day in the year In the 4th c the 
W( s of skilled laboi i lobi to 2 or 2^ dr , 
the wages of unskilled labour rcmaming 
at 1 dr OP rising a little above it The 
remuneiation e>l the architect at Fleusis 
in the 1 itte r part of the 4th c was at the 
lale of 2 dr a day for every day in the 
year At tlio same period public slaves 
at Athens i < lived toi then subsistonce 
ISO ill a VI ai be si les then clothing The 
pe I classes wore supporU'd at first by 
the K it works ol fortification and em- 
bellishment of the eity later m pait by 
the misthob or paymci t for the discharge 
of public duties, whiU the Theone Bund 
(q V ) providi d foi the ir amuscunent In 
time s of wai oi dfatic^s the State come to 
the did of the needy by moans of the 
dxobtha or daily giant of two obols. 
Fuithor, to piQvido land for the poor, 
thousands were established as cdemchs 
(q V ) in territoiies ocioss the bjtfi. The 
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accounts of the construction of the 
Erechtheum In 409-408 suggest that 
dtizens were then taJkJng only a small 
part In industiy, leaving manual occupa- 
tions to motics (q V ) and slaves. These 
soem likewise to have taken the chief part 
In commerce. 

The annual rent of land and houses m 
the 4th o. was normally equal to about 
8 per cent, of their capital value. The rate 
of interest on loans on mortgage was 
normally 12 per cent Tor commoiciol 
loans it was generally 1 6-18 per cent , hut 
for loans on marme vontmes it was mu< h 
higher. For the full navigation Bcasr)u ol 
seven months it might bo 30 pei cent , it 
might even he more for vo\ ages mvolviug 
special risks. Banking was highh organ 
Ized by the end of the 5th c. , banks lent 
on mortgage, on cargoes, or on pci son il 
security, and issued letters of ercelit on 
correspondents abi oad The bank f ounde d 
by Antisthcncs and Aichcstratos at the 
end of the 5th c. and carried on in the 
4th e. bv the famous l^a&ion, had largo 
foreign transactions, c^^pcoiall^ with Bi- 
zantmm, when Pasion retired it had a 
capital of 50 talents (klO 000) 

Urban industries (potte rv, metal 
workmg, &c ) were e onducte d on a 
comparatively small scale The laigest 
factory we know of was that of Otphalub, 
the father of Lysias, which employed 
120 slaves on the manufacture of shields 
The two factoiies of the father of*i)cmos 
thenos emplo'vcd respect nely 33 on the 
manufacture of arms and 20 on the mann 
facturc of beds The shoemaker m the 
mime of Herodas had 13 assistants Kvt n 
ship building appears to ha\c been came d 
on in a large number of small -vaids 
Many mdustnes were purely family 
affairs m tho bands of an artisan and bis 
wrlfo. The return from industry appears 
to have been noimally 30 per e e nt a yeai 
on the capital value of tho slaves cm 
ployed, but allowance has to be made in 
this for amortization 

There is ocuisional mention of large 
fortunes at Athens, but the j do not appeal 
to have been numerous. Callias. < ousm of 
Aiistidos and son-m law of Cimon, was 
reputed the richest man in Oicece, ho is 
said to have had 200 talents (say £40,000) 
Nicias had 100 talents. Both those for 
tunes were derived fi^m numng enter- 
prises 

bee also Agriculture, § 1, Slavery, § 1, 
CoUmieaiton, § 1, Hellenisfic Age, § 1. 

§ 11. Finances m the Fifth and Fourth 
ccntvncs 

The public revenue of Athens in the 
5tli and ilh cc. consisted pihiclpally of the 


Athens 

following Items (talent » about £200, 
drachma «« about 8e2 ) 

(a) The produce of the silver nuncs at 
Laurlum These weie leased to contrac- 
tors, who extracted the oro by slave 
labour. The annual revenue was probably 
50-100 talents. 

ib) Tho metoikwn, a direct tax on tho 
resident aliens, 12 drachmas on each head 
of a family. Tho >icld was piobably 
20 talents or more. 

(c) Customs duty on goods imported andl 
exported at tho Piraeus, 2 pei cent, ad 
valorem, 'Mtkliiig 10-40 talents. Theio 
were also mmoi taxes, such as octroi and 
market dues. 

(d) Judicial fees and fines. In adchtion 
to the judicial fees payable by hiigants, a 
considerable levtnue accrued to the State 
fiom penalties in publ ' suits (ace Judicial 
Procedure, § 1), which took laigelj the 
form of fines, and occasionally of con- 
fiscation of property. Moieoyei tho ac- 
cniser m a public siut who filled to secure 
one fifth of the votes paid a fine of 1,000 
drachmas The i e venue from the se sour c c s 
(which went to 8uppl> the fund from 
wlueh the jm-vmcn wer*' paid) must have 
varied considerably and cminot be esti- 
mated 

(c) In war time tho risphord, an extra- 
orclinarv tax on tho estimated capital of 
each citizen owning property worth more 
than 1,000 diachmas, at the i ite of 2 or 
3 pei cent Metics wire subject to tho 
tax at a higher rate In 4 28 u ( , when 
it was perhaps first imposed, it jieldcd 
200 talents 

(/) Piom the middle of the Gth c and 
until the break up of the \theiiiari 
Empire, the phoros or tribute of tho ailies, 
an amount that yaned, at fiist about 
400 talents (ac tuallv receive d), later much 
more, perhaps 1,000 talents 

(g) Tho budget was helped out bv tho 
system of liturgies (q y ) oi public semeeB 
discharged by tho wealthier citizens. 

The total revenue amounted in 431, 
accordmg to Xenophon, to not loss than 
1,000 talents 

The public oxpendituie varied greatly, 
especially as between periods of peace and 
war. At certain moments, for mstance 
after the Persian Wais, and In the ttmo 
of Penclcs, heavy exponditmo was in- 
curred for public works and the building 
of temples (see the figures under Por- 
thenon). Tho provision of the fleet and 
tho pay of the crews absorbed the greater 
part of the tribute of the allies Even in 
time of peac^ part of the fleet was kept 
m commission. A trireme with its crew 
of 200 men receiving 2-3 obols a day 
would cost for pay aJone 2,000 to 3,000 
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diaclmias a month. At the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian War Athens had 
300 triremes, later mertase 1 to 400. The 
imtial cost of a ship in the 5th c is un 
known, but it was moio than one talent 
The peace expenditure on the army (pa> 
of 1,500 rcciuits constantly m tram 
mg, equipment and forage ^owanco of 
cavaliy pay of nKiccnaiies) is estimated 
at 4 0-50 tak nts In war time each hoplito 
received 1-2 diachmas a day 

The normal peace time expenditure m 
eluded these fmther items 

(a) The membeis of the Ikule each 
received <in Aiistoile’s da^ ) 5 obols and 

hose of the Prytan> 1 dra< hni i for each 
day’s Bittmg 1 ho citizens ittending met t 
mgs of the 1 ccltsia received m the fti st half 
of the 4th ( 3 obols a day (iftcrwards 
laised to 1 diadiiia) The aiclions ic 
eeived onl\ 4 obols a •lay, but the re \vc m 
a consideiablc number of subordmitt 
officials to be paid The lotil cost jose 
perhaps from 15 talents to 40 tildits or 
moic 

(b) The totil (ost of tlu pay of the 
heliasts oi junnun must (jive depended 
on the nuinht 1 cmpknid an 1 tht min 
bei of divs of employ incut If 2 000 on 
the a><Tige v(rt cuiplijcd on 100 days 
with jiiy at 1 obols (fioiii J2) B ), the 
ehaigt would lx 50 talents 

(r) Misc ell vne ous oxpinditure on fes 
tivals enibassKs rucption of foreign 
miftSK ns, puhlK iclief to th< poor and 
disabled, &.( 

There was no single budget, but the 
F( lesia distributed the revenues over a 
number of separate lunds adii iste d 
and accounted foi by vaiious ina*, strata b 
and th(ir treasurers The revinurs weic 
all paid to ten apodcJdai oi iteeivers- 
generil, ehosi n by lot from the ten tribes, 
who handed the m over 1 o the magistrate s 
as diieetcd The goddess i\ili(nv (and 
the othi r gods) played on in portaiit part 
in the financial system. Irom 454 B c 
Athena received 1 60th of tho tribute of 
the alius, she and the other gods more 
over had revenue s from i acred lands 
offerings, and mise ellanoous receipts Tho 
temples consequently became extremely 
wealthy, and from their treasures loans 
were made at rnterest to the State as 
required The distribution between these 
eaerod funds and the public fimds was in 
faet uonunal, and the sacred treasunes 
were much impoverished by tho failure 
to repay the largo loans made during the 
Peloponncsi m War. In the 4th e there 
was a tendency to tho simpllfleatlon and 
unification both of funds and accounts 
Moreover tho advantage of centrabzed 
control was disex^vered; this was first 


realized in tho person of Eubulus, the 
president of the Theonc fund (q v.), who 
was in fact from 354 to 339 a general 
immstei of finance, and after him in Lv cur- 
guB, who discharged the same functions 
fiom 338 to 126, with the actual title of 
Treasurer general (rafuas rrjs SioiKi/jaewi) 

Atla'ntids, tho daughters of Atlas (q v ) 
Atla'ntis, SCO Ttmaeus (Plato’s dialogue). 

A'tlas (AtlOah in Greek m> thology, accord- 
ing to Hes od a son of tho Titan lapetus 
and Cly mene daughter of Oct anus (qq v ) 
As punislmunt for his part m tho revolt 
o^ the Titans (q v Ij'^he was employed to 
support the hcayens with his head and 
hands, somewhere m tho extreme west of 
tho earth lie was father of the Pleiades 
and the IIv ades (qq v ) ami (m Homer) of 
C ilypso also, m later wiitcis, of tho 
ITcbi elides (q v ). Perseus (q v ), being 
mhospltal h rcci ived by him, turned him 
iiico a moiintnin hv means of the Medusa’s 
head ‘'Ct nls > 

A fossa, mother of Harms I (q v )• 

A'treiis, in Oittk inj thology, one of tne 
sons of I'clops, he was king of Mycenae, 
brother of Thyestes, and father of Aga- 
memnon and Mentlaus For the story of 
h s he use see Pdops 
Aims appears to represent a real per- 
son, if as there is reason to suppose ho is 
the Attiiisavab luhr of the Ahhiyava 
(Aehoians?) whoie bands according to 
tho ITittite arehivcb attacked the Hittite 
coasts in the latter pait of the 13th O.B.C. 

A'tnum liberta'tis, at Tlome; see 
I ibi ine& The censors had their office 
there, and it was in th s * II ill of Liberty * 
that, m Cicero’s time, the judicial ex- 
1 mation of slaves by torture was earned 
o (Pro Mil 59) , also their manuimssion. 
A trium Ve'siae, or Hall of Vesta, was 
the residence at Home of the Vestal 
Virgins, m wh ch they lived as in a con- 
vent It btood near the Temple of Vesta, 
in tho Forum, S of the Via Sacra (see 
PI 1 4) In rei ublican times it appears to 
havo eonsis < 1 of rooms built round two 
sides of a Bii all cc art It was repeatedly 
re' i lit and restored m impenal tunes 
In latest form it was a splendid build- 
ing of several storks, surroimdiiig an 
oblong cloistered court. 

A'tropos, see Foies 

A'tta, TItus Quintils (d 77 b.o ), wnter 
of fngatae (q v ) of whose comedies very 
little survives. In h s ’Aquae Caldae* he 
depicted life at a Roman watering-place. 
He is said to have excelled in his female 
characters. 
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A'ttalids, the dynasty that in the course 
of the 3rd c b c acquuod Pergramum, in 
the NW. of Asia Minoi, and its suf round 
ingr territory, expanded iLs dominions at 
the expense of the bcleucids (q y ), and 
enjoyed tho support of Rome Attains I 
(241-1 9 7 ) \\ as the nephew and adoptive son 
of liium&nes, w ho fli st sc cured tho mdopen 
denccofPergamumfromtheSoloncids By 
drivinfiT back the Qalatlan baibatians to 
their Phrygian pastures. Attains obtamed 
power and prestige, took tho loyal titk 
and was able to bring under his control f oi 
a time nearly the whole of beleucid A.bia 
Mmor In 201 tho Peigameneb and the 
Rhodians became embroiled with Philip \ 
of Macodoma (q v . § 3) and took the 
momentous btop of sohcitiiig the suppoil 
of Rome This gave Rome the pretc\l 
for the Second Macedonian Wai and f >i 
intervention in Greek affairs As the ally 
of Rome agamst Antiochus 111 at the 
groat victoiy of Magnesia (190 B c , see 
iieleucids), Peigamum established its posi 
tion as the leading State m Asia ATmoi 
receiving the bulk of the dominions ceded 
by Antiochus In 172 Lumcncs 11 of Per 
gamum again stimulated Romo c^^iinst 
Macedonia and providc^d tho prttcAt on 
which war was declared against Persous 
m 171 Tho dynasty of the AtWi Is came 
to an end m 133 b c , wh< n \ttalus III 
bequeathed his dominions to Rome The 
government of tho Attalidb ^|p«as efficient 
and it was successful In accumulating 
wealth, partly from slave labour m the 
royal lactones which pioduci d paichmc ni 
and textiles Under them the treatment 
of tho population and subject cities ap 
pears to have been moio aibitrary than 
that of the Soleucidb, who weie regarded 
as the champions of Hellenism This, and 
the relations of the Attalids with Rome, 
made Greek feeling hostile to them On 
the other hand they provided a bulwark 
against the Galatians W ith their wealth 
they made Porgamum into a splendid 
city, adorned with sculptuies Ihose 
commemorating the victory of Attains I 
over the Galho invaders included a bronre 
repiesontation of the Dying Gaul* of 
which a marble reproduction survives 
m the CapitoUne museum kumoncs II 
r rected a great altar to Zeus with a fnezo 
some 400 feet long, showing the battle of 
the Gods and the Gioitts. Under the same 
king, Pergamum became an impoitant 
centre of literary studies, and a great 
library was built, the nval of that of 
Alexandna It was at Pergamum that the 
use of parohmeut (a word derived fzom 
Pergamum) was first developed on a large 
scale (see Books, Ancient § >) The Per- 
gamonei kings sent sculptuies to Athens 


and elected two colonnades there (see 
Stoa). 

A'ttbis (meaning ‘Attic’), a name given 
to chronleles of early events m Attica 
The first of such chronicles wub made by 
Uollanicus in the 5th c b c (see Loffo 
graphi), and the best known by Philo 
chorus m tho 3id c B ( Only fiagmcnls 
of their chionlclos survive 

Attic dialect, see Migiaiumb and Dialects 
AtUc Nights, sec Odlius 

A'ttica ( ±ttikt ), a mountainous and m 
<nrcat pajt and country fonnmg the SJ 
l)romontory of u. ntrol (jrrcoco, about 
1 000 square miles m extent, or a little 
larger than Dtrbyshiie ’ts city was 
Athens (q v ) See PI 8 

A'tticus, 1 in s Povi’^ONros (109-12 n c ), 
the intimate friend of Cicero, was bom at 
Rome of an equestrian family. He with- 
drew in 88 from the turbultnce and blood- 
shed of Rome to Athens where he lived 
for many years (whence bis cognomen 
Attic us) Ue took no active pait in tho 
politics of the ensuing troubled peiiod, 
but mamtained an attitude of neutrality 
and fnendsbip with all ffariics He helped 
Maiians and I’ompcians in then houTS 
of difficulty he piotected Ciceio’s wife 
Teientia. when Cucro went into exile, 
and Antonj s wife I ulvia and his lieuten- 
ant Volummub at the time of Mutma In 
eonscquencM lie was spnitd by \utony in 
the probciiptions lie became the fiicnd 
of Augustub, and bis daughter married 
Vgrippa, tho mimstcr of the latter Then 
dduglitei Vip^ami m tilled Iibciius and 
wis mother ol the voutigcr Dru us (seo 
Jvlu) Clavflmn I amtlg and (rtvmanuub 
and Drusas, b 1) Pomponia 81*^101 of 
Attieus married ( leero s brother (Juuitus 
Iho seiics of CicoroH Icttus to Attic iib 
begins m 08 and then fiieiidship, which 
had its oiigin when they were lellovv 
students m ^ outh, c ontmued until Cicero s 
death. Cicero constantly turned to him 
for sympathy In distress and diffleultv, 
and for advieo, both in connexion with 
public and piivate affairs Atticus had 
mhoritod a considerable for time, with 
which he bouglit land in Liplrus, and which 
ho gradual] V increased by judicious in- 
vestment He became very wealthy and 
had strong literary tastes, he kept a largo 
staff of slaves trained in copying and bind- 
ing manuscripts. He acted as Cicero’s 
piibUslicr His works, which have not 
survived, included a ‘Libor Annalis*, an 
epitome of Roman hlstoxy in one book, 
dealing with laws, wars, and political 
events from the earhest times to his own 
day, and a genealogicud treatise on oortain 
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Boman faniillcB and the magistracies they 
had held lie also helped to establish 
tht date of the founding of Romo (sec 
Calendar ) e have a life of him b’v 
Nepos (q V ). 

A'ttis, a Phryglsn deity associated yith 
the myth of Cybcle (q y ) or Agdistis. 
Attis was the son of Nana, daughter of 
tho nver god Sangaiiub (a iivci m Asia 
Minor) She c one c ivcd hm i after gathci mg 
the blossom of iin almond tree sprung fi om 
the blood of Agdistis \\hon Attis wished 
to mairy, Agdistis who loyod hiTw and was 
jealous, dio\e him mad, so that he 
castinlod hinisi If and died. At the pia>Li 
of tho icpcnlint goddos, Zous ollowid 
his spirit to pass into a pine-trr( whil< 
violets sprang fiom his blood. This mvth 
(hUe that of Adonis) ‘s-vmboli/es tho iloath 
and icvival of plantilife See also t aftUlus 

A'ttius La'bed, a Ifanslator of Uonur 
(q V ad fin ). 

Au'fldus, a iiycr in Apulia ('^ Tt ih) on 
whifh stood \<nusii the biTtliplife of 
HoiiHo, who Kfeis in his poems to its 
svilt md r i iiingi niicnl (‘h nt,e son mteui 
n itiis ad Aiifldum ) It was on the banks 
of tins Tivd tint Hinriilal aefe ited the 
lorn ms in J16 n< at the battle o< 

( anil ic 

Angelas (dvgna^i) sec llcrnd s ilnlom 
d) and f rophoniiib 

Augury and Auspices. \iirpi<<s {au 
spina) w(i< till means b> wbiih the 
Bom Ills sought to isciUain vshctlior the 
g( ds yiic fayourahk to an undertaking 
i id the augurs wen i to list I <o1) gc 
whose menibe s h id tin 1 n win e ncies 
sai\ foi t ikmg the lu pins and intci 
pTiting Ihim In the In use hold nothing 
ot import ince was undeitikin ( iciiu 
tells us exiLpt with the snution of th 
luspiics Hut of the details of domes! i 
niiguiv wc know hardly ni thing J he 
ausjiiccs were tikfn by the rnistir of thi 
house with the a si&tance d uetcssaiy, of 
a piofesgioml augui ^^o know iKo that 
thtie wcTi agni ultinal luguiies in spring 
and at nil isuninu I Iheiolli >'f of ingurs 
was Rceond m importance inly to tho 
ponft/ue^i (q V ) the^ wcie th< npositones 
of ti idition about augui y and were con 
suited in cases of 1 jiibt, public or private 
1 hey alone had the light of public augui y, 
exeicised on all occauons when the ap 
proval of the gods for TuibJic action (e g 
a meeting ef tbi Assembh ) was requiii d 
The auspices ongiuallv ‘signs from birds 
(avis sptccre) were taken as follows, 1 he 
augur marked off a tentplvm, a. lectangular 
siiace m which the auspices were to be 
sought. There, alter offering a prescribed 
4339 1 


prajer fox a sign, ho sat looking bouth 
ward (In certain places, e«g In the Aix on 
tho Gapitohne hUl, there were permanent 
itmpla the view from tlieso might not bo 
obstiucted by new buildings ) Signs on 
the I bide (tho augur’s left) were regarded 
as piopitious on the W. as unfavourable. 
Henrc, m general, bigns on tho left bide 
wcic of good omen (There was also 
nithoriti foi the augur adopting an 
eastward facmg position ) The signs wore 
cither tho flight oi song of birds, thunder 
and lightnmg, or the movement of ani- 
mals Latii, auripices were taken, ospe- 
lalB duiiijg military operations, fiom the 
manner of fted^ng (t igci oi the roverfec) 
f i h c kei s The gods more over, might 
spout me uhIv send a sign, biich as thun 
cU», upon which tlic augui advised, and 
in later repubh an tunes pul Me busmess 
wa ficqia nlly obstnu ti d b\ the observa- 
ti mof I uti uded bigtib and bumlai devices 
The college, until the le't OguLnia at 
100 uc, (onsisitil »of patncians. The 
iiiguis icKivid a salarj their official 
dress w is tlic train a a mantle with a 
jiirp’o border, aud they weio further 
distingiushed bv the lituua or curved btalf 
without knots which tht i used for mark 
jii^ oil the iimpla Much liglit is thiown 
on Bonin u augurs bi the Lie Dlvina- 
mc (q ”1 ) of Ckcio Ihe classical 
vimpjc of thi supposed dinger of neg 
lilting till warnmgs of tht aiicpiees was 
tint ol th (oiisul C ritmmius, who, on 
till moiiijiig of the battle ol 1 ike Trasi 
iiiim B< ) msiFlea cn maiching 

igamst till tminv m deflantc of the 
tbvioiis in lint ions of thi i mens which 
hi jidi nlid ^\ ithin thicc hours tbe 
consul lav ill id on 1 In fiihl and bis army 
was distroMd Siriiilnih ou tbe occasion 
’’ the gicat III figlit olT Diepamim m 
9 D c between tbi Bom m and fartha- 
I man Icitfl wasicTioitii to the Boman 
admiiul th it tin strici ihickenb would 
not cat ‘ Then It 1 1 ht ni drink , he replied 
md had them thrown ovei board The 
utter defeat of the Roman flet t followt d 
I OI omtns diawn bj the Bonmns fiom 
iiispcctiin cf the enti Ills ot saciiflcial 
victinib set ^{aruspui4> 

j ’H ’Sta'les. There were during tho 
Bt rum empirt several priesthoods or 
dignities bearmg 4his title (1) On tho 
death of tugubtus (a d. 14) Tibenus 
instituted the college of Saddles Augustales 
to look after the cult of the gens Julia. 
It -I members belonged to the imperial 
family or were Imiortant iiorsonages In 
the State (2) The Scinn Augustales were 
members of similar colleges instituted 
by Tiberius In the pro-\ incc% tor tho 
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oominemoration of Anffustus. They were 
freedmen, who thus acquired in Home the 
social stajidinff they desired. Trimalchio, 
In the novel of Petronlus Arbitei (q.v ), 
prides himself on being a aetnr Augustalxa^ 
an honoui all the greater becau«ie he was 
chosen in absence 'without having to 
stand for election. (3) Duiing his lifetime 
Augustus had associated his * genius* (see 
Rdtgwn, § 5) for purposes of worship with 
the Lares Compitales, the Lares of the 
cross loads. Uo instituted the Ma^fdn 
Vieorum to attend to the worship These 
Augustales also weie freedmon The con 
nexion and difference between Seviri 
Augustales, Sevin et Augustakb, Magistn 
Augustales, and Augtistaks (in the pro- 
vinces), is still far from cleai. 
Augusta'lia, Ludi, § 2 ad fin, 

Augustan Age of Homan literature, a 
term apphed to the ptiiod whu h followed 
tho Ciceronian \ge (q.v ), and ot w hith tlu 
empire of Augustus was the clnef his 
toiical feature, it is geneiall'v legardcd 
as eoveiing the yeais fiom the deilh ot 
Julius Caesar (44 n c ) to tlu death of 
Ovid in A P 17. Thi rn at .nithors of this 
peiiod wcio Virgil, Horace, Tibullus 
Propertius, Ovid, and Livi. The pi nod 
1 overs a vanity ot poliliial conditions 
for tho old republic an si stem did not end 
until aftcT the battle of Actiuin m 31 B.c , 
and even then eontmuid nomin'illv 
The most prominent ehaiacteiistie of 
this ponod was tho rostoiaUou of tian 
qiiiflity and order after nearly a ecntuiy 
of levolution, c ivil tuimoil, and uiassacic 
Political aetiviti camo to an end with thi 
institution of the ompin , lieedom of 
political and historical iiiqmn and <x- 
piCbSion was limited henco tho disap- 
poarauee of oratory and the scantiniss 
of xirose litoiatuio in general duiing tins 
age. Poetry is ficquently under the in 
fluoni o of patroiin such as t hi < mpi roi 
himscIC and otbii men m high olhcial 
positions, like Man mas and Alissalla, it 
IS addressed to a iiolished soi lety , and is 
concerned with iiatiiotic themes (pndi 
m Home and its imporial destiny), or with 
the passion of love, or with the beauty of 
nature. It is a mature lit nature, the 
pioduct of study and training, showing 
less originality and spontaneity than the 
literature of the prcceijing age 
Augu'stine, Sr. (Aurehus Augustinus) 
(A.D. 354-430), was bom at Thagaste m 
Numidia. His father was a pagan; his 
mother, Momca, was a devout Chiistian 
and greatly in fluoni ed hei son. Ho taught 
rhetoric successively at Thagaste, Car- 
thage, Home (383), and Milan. At Milan 
he earner under the mfluence of Bishop 


Ambrose (q v.), and in 387, aftoi a long 
intellectual and moral struggle, in which 
he states that he was influenced by the 
‘Hortensius* of Cicero, received Christian 
baptism. He then letumed to Africa 
(Monica dying at Ostia on the way) 
and became a pnest, and in 395 bishop of 
Hippo, which office ho occupied till his 
death. He was a man of wide enidition, 
with a bent for philosoph>, of btrong prac- 
tical sense, combined with mtenso sonsi- 
b^^lity and an ardent religious faith. Many 
of ^ ivritmgs, espcciallv his eoilicst 
works, have a philosoi»hic cast the ‘ Con- 
tra Academieos*, ‘Do Vita Beata*, and 
‘l)e Ordmo* are a criticism, from tho 
religious standpoint, of ancient philo- 
sophy. His tieatises ‘De InimortMitate 
\niim* (in which he adopts the Platonic 
iigumcnts for a fujuio lift) and ‘De 
Libcio Aibitno* (m whub he disiussos 
tho vexid quest ion of frit will and divine 
loicknowli dge) are other examples of his 
philosnphual attitude \fter his appoint- 
neiit to his hishojuii his wntingb asbume 
imoK purely n Jigioub chaiai lit- polemi- 
al til itihcs ugciiiist till Manic hai an and 
\ hwan hi rotii s ind tin Dnnatist siliis- 
natiis lettirs of advice, enc ouragemi nt, 
iisti lift ion, or iliroitipn, and numirous 
oactical tieatijcs His met hods as a 
i ac her of Chimtjanit\ an si t foi th m two 
works, ‘Di Citichizandis Budihus’ (‘On 
tho Art of Catichizing*) and ‘De Doc- 
tima Chiistiana* on a sthi mi of Christian 
i due it ion mi hiding the interpretation of 
tho Siiiiduics and Cluislinn eloquince 
His two most famous works an his *( on 
fissions*, the moving btorv of his own 
spiiitiiul stiiiggli s, written foi the odifiia- 
tion of othris, with deep psvchologual 
iDbight and liis ‘ De C ivitatc Dei* (q v ), 
‘The c itv of (arod*, the longest (it con- 
tains twcut'v two Tiooks) and tho latist 
of hib w II tings , he woiked on it for ncarlv 
fourt f en 3 ears. Augiistmi *h early pi a< tii o 
of rhetoric left its mark not only in his 
wide knowlc dgi of pi ofane literature but 
m an eaby, supple stvle and a fondness for 
rhetor leal devices and coneiits 

Augu'stus, an honorary title eonfem'd 
m 27 B c. on C Julius C aesai Octaviamis, 
the first Homan emijeior. See Octavian 
and Home, §§ 7 and 9. Ho roc lived this 
title because it had no monarchical ring 
and yet designated him as something 
greater than an ordinary citizen. 

The title Augustus was assumed by the 
sun ceding cmperoib at tbo request of the 
'senate and giadualh became their ofiiciol 
designation. Tho title Avgusta was con- 
ferred on Livia after the death of Augnstus 
and was afterwards borne by various ladies 
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of the impeWal faznily, not aJways conborici 
of the omporoT* 

Auluid'rta (‘The pot ot old*), a coined v 
by Plautus probably adapted from a plav 
by Menander 1 hf j)rolojpit is spoken b-v 
the Lar Familiai is (q y ) 

}4uclio, an old cuimudf?eon has found 
a pot full of tieasure baned m his house 
lie hides away contiuucH to pietend 
poveitv, and is in terror that the treasure 
may be taken fioni him llib daughter 
rhaeelria has leon lavisbcd b’v a joung 
man Lveomdeb at a feast of Ceres 
L>(oni(lib 18 repent iui and wishes te 
mari\ Jur Put me in while his uncle 
Megideius proposes to J u ho foi the 
girl 8 hand 1 ucho Hunks 1h il Me gad rus 
h IS designs on the treasure t ikes it aw x\ 
fiom his house nr d hides it in one pl-iee 
after in thci Ilesis s en by a slive ef 
lyeonnUb Iho Isttm gets iissession et 
the treasure and n stores it to Jurho 
who overjoyed at its i ec ov e appare ntly 
(the end of the pliy is lost) bestows his 
daughter on Lyceiuideb 

The ploy IS neit < w eu th\ espeeialiy fei 
the ehiiaetrr of the eld miser rr whom 
the Harpagou if Me li6r b I are is 
eloselv modelled Iho ineid nt of tie 
cock that bcraTes the earth iicu.r 1 urho b 
ticasure and ib killeel by 1 mi fe»r its mam 
fest thievibh intention is also famous 
The ‘Aululina* was leifcimod at Cam 
bridge m 1 54 befoie Queen llizabeth 

Au'lus Ge'llius, see Oelliua 
Auro'ra, be c Z >8 

Auso nia, a poetic name for Italy, from 
AuHoms inane lent perhajisG” k i tme 
foi tlie mhal it iiits e f middle ana southom 
Italy 

Auso'nius, 1)1 CTMf 8 MA( m s (c ad 
310-c Pto) the son cf a iihysician ef 
Bordeaux was ediieated there and at 
Temlouse and after teaehirr rhetonc for 
tlnrty yeai® at IkiTdcaux vias appoint oa 
tutor to Valcntimnii s son, Gr itian 
With hiB pupil ho "*ccompMiied Valen 
tinian s expedition of 58-9 against tlie 
Ciennans inel uiidci Giatian rec<i\cl 
rapid ofheial ad’^aneemort, becoming pro 
feet of the Gallic prcvinccs then of 
Italy , Illyria ind Africa jointly with the 
emperors son an 1 flnallv consul in 37i 
lie then returnod to his family estate at 
Bordeaux where he appears to hove spent 
most of the remainder of his life though 
ho was at Ti(vcs at the time of the 
usurpation of Maximus He was nomm 
ally at lea&l a Christian hut without any 
depth eif religious feelmg tried to 
dissua le his pupil Paiilmus from abandon 
mg the woild for a life of religion. 


He wrote a great deal of verse in a 
great variety of metres, showing rather 
tho teehmcal ability of a profesboi of 
rhetonc than poetic inspiration He seems 
to have vcisifled any theme that pre- 
sented itself, bueh as the names of the 
days and months or the properties of t he 
number three He particularly delighted 
in yeisc e^tilogues thus he catalogued 
in the Parcntolia his relaiiy es and ances- 
toib assigning a few lines of pious praise 
to each m other poems the professois of 
Boidcaux tho famous cities of tho world, 
the twelve Caesi rs the Seycn Sages, even 
the Homan eoubuls (but thi^ woik is lost) 
Ho dehghtcd also m such feats of skill as 
the eompositioL ef a prayer m 42 rhopahe 
(q V ) he xamc fr rs beginnmg Spee deus 
aeteiude st itionis concihatoi *, and of 
noirly two hundred hoxauwters (thi 
1 ahiwpueanwn) each ending m a 
monosy 11 ible 

Ills more imjiortant and interesting 
poems are (1) the mens, or desenp 
tion eif a normal da in his Irfc (the date 
ind lUce KpKsentrd are iincoitain) his 
iwakenmg, talk nth his servant, his 
cook his seeretiry fiu and (2) the 
Morelia This is a leng jotm on a visit 
to the Moselle ai title iil in Its arrange 
ment Ills journey Ihiough Gaul, apo 
stie phe to the river h^t of Its fishes, 
deseiiption of itb vine v aids, the reflec- 
tions in its watei aquotie sports the 
luxuTious yillas on its banks its tribu 
taiics ending with its junction with tho 
HI me a id i hnaJ till ute jf prnse 
AusfTiius I ibseshes neitbei depth, m 
bight nei pission but he shows offeetion 
foi his eouiitiv and feelmg for natural 
beaut icb nml his yeise (whirh includes 
besides the pieces named ibove, Epistles, 
T^’pigrims Ae ) throws light, here and 
oil un middle class life in the provmcos 
n his (lay Ills pi se writing includes a 
Icng Gr t at ni mt o kj thanksgiving for 
his consulship addressed to Gratian 
Auspices, SCO Augury. 

Au'^ster, the south wind (Gk Aofos). 
Auto'lycus {iiitol kos) m Crieek mytho- 
loi^ a BO'i )f Hermes and a master of 
tiukery and thieving He received from 
h ithcr the gift of makmg himself and 
111 a I Icn goods mvlbible, or of changing 
tho appearance ef the latter so as to 
escape detection But he was outwitted 
bv Sisyphus (q v ) He was tho father of 
Anticlca the mother of Ody sbcus 

Auto'medon (Automedon), m the ‘Hiod*, 
the charioteer of A hillcs (q v ) 

A'ventine, tho most southerly of the 
seven hills of Home (see PI 14) Recording 
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to the traditional view, the Aventine, 
thonfirh within the wall of Servlns Tullius 
(see iZome, § 1)» remained outside the 
pdmomum or citv boundary for religious 
reasons until the time of Claudius. An 
other theory is that It was not mcluded 
within any wail until the rebuilding of 
the Senrlan Wall In the 4th c b c It was 
the scene of the story of Hercules and 
Cacus (q v ), whoso cave Hyandcr showc d 
to Aeneas ( \en vlll 184 ct seq ) In 
later times it was a quaiti r oo( upicd by 
the poorer classes, and was crowned by 
a temple of Diana. 

Ave'rnus, a lake near Cumae and Naples 
Close to it was th« c ivo bv whjch Aeneas 
descended to the netiu r woild ( Xen vi) 
The name was somt times used for the 
nether world itself It w is g( neiallv wnt 
ten in Crrec k Mopw?, which w is suppo od 
to moan without buds lu 1 tlu lake was 
in consequent, o thought ti bo bn die ss, a 
feature which is often ref cried to 

AvSSf see Lir(l& 

Avie'nus, Rttrn s T isrus (4th c 4 d ) 
who tells us thit he was v native of V I 
smii and twice pi ocon hill was'iuthoiof in 
extant tiinslition of Antus (q v ) into 
ijatin hexameters Of two other 'verse 
translations by him (of (jreek Tioems on 
gtographical subjects) tbc whole of one 
and part of the other burviyc 


B 

Ba'brlus, Vat i mi a ( ?) (e a n 100 ?) of 
whom nothing is known aiitlioi of IJi 
Aesopio fables (sec Aesop) m Greek <bol 
lambic verse (see Metre, 5), pleasantly 
told and probably based on some pro e 
collection of those The fables of Babiius 
are extant. 

Ba'cchaet a tragedy by Funpides pro- 
duced m 405 B ( bv his son after his death, 
probably written if ter J uiipides had gone 
to Macedon to the court of \ie)i€lauH tho 
last of the great Greek tiagi du s 

Dion} BUS, the voung god, son of Zeus 
and the Theban princess Scmele (q v ) 
travelling through the world to make 
himself known as god to man comes to 
Thebes, where his worship has lieen re 
Jectod, even bv AgS.ve, sister of Semelo 
and mother of Penthi^, king of Thebes 
Dionysus has maddened the recalcitrant 
women, and sent them to adore him on tho 
mountain. Pentheus, bitterly hostile to 
the new religion in spite of the romou 
stranoes of his grandfather Cadmus and 
of TireslPfi (qq v ), Insults and tries to 


imprison Dionysus (it Is usually supposed 
that the poet Intended to represent 
Dionysus himself In the captive, but in 
the tragedy itself the captive proclaims 
himself merely a votary of the god) By 
him Pentheus is mduecd to spy on tho 
w omen's mystic worship, i& dlscovorod by 
them, and tom m pieces Agave, In her 
frenzy, bears his head triumphantly to 
Thebes It is only when she lecovers that 
see dnds she has killed her son Dionysus 
pi claims tho doom of tho house of Cad 
muH, and C admus himself and Agave go 
their ways mto exile 

I’cntlieus exemplifies the limitations of 
oidinary hum in reason closed to the 
mi stc I ic s bevond tho Jiial enal world But 
while h uiipides shows s>mpathv with the 
mystic side of tho Dion^siao religion, he 
appeals to condemn its e'rtravoganres 

Bacchana'lia (ha chdnalia) oigics of 
Die rivsus (q \ ) or 1 acchus Ihc v spread 
m Ttah c Illy in the 2nd c B c , led to 
(x(cs*.es, aucl hid to be suppiessed in 
1 so P c 1 lie (1( cree of tlic b( nate for 
bidding these rites smvives iii an msciip 
tnn 

Bacchi, see Dionys^ts 
Ba'cchiac oi Ba'cchibs, se e Mt tre ^ 1 
tiaUfhultH, a eomedv bv I I mtiis 
adipted piobablj from a Ijst iliv (Jis 
e^anaroji) of Menander 

A young miu is seaiching on bf h ilf of 
an ibseiit f i lend for the r oui 1 ( s in Ibir e his 
of b tmos he llnd'i her but fails under the 
chaim of her sister Bare his of Athens Ills 
conduct Blouses suspicion m his friends 
mmd until it comes out that there arc two 
courtesans of the barue nirno Iho slave 
Cliiysalus is tho pivot of the jilay In 
cuutr ast to tbc pedngogno Lydus be aids 
his joung mast 01 m his love affair, Iv 
rag UTiblushinglv md i< some t fully Bv 
a bold and ingenious trick he extracts 
from the joung man s fit her the money 
requiTc I foi the iffui and likens hims#»lf 
to a conqueror of 1 rov 1 inollv the sisteis 
beguile tho fathers of the two young men 
into forgiveness and all ends mtrnJy 
Ba'cehus (liaJahus} sec Dionysus 
Bacchy'lides (f^ ikchubde<) (c 505-c 
450 B c ) bom like his uncle Sinionidos 
(q V ) in the islaml of C flos a (iieek lyric 
poet Hoappears to have visited the tyrant 
Hicron I of bvracuso (q v 1), whom he 
celebrated in three odes He wrote choral 
lyrics of all the principal kinds Thanks to 
a disco very among the Oxyrhsmehus papyri 
(see Papyrx, Discoveries of), wo possess 
nineteen of his poems (more or less muti- 
lated) Including thiiteen evvmicia (q v.) 
and five other poems classed as dithy- 
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rambs. In the former be celebrated pcp- 
Bous from all parts of the Greek world. 
The ditbyrambs treat (jotached scenes 
taken from heroic legend. One of them, 
onlitlod ‘Theseus’, is of pedal interest 
as being in the form of a dialogue between 
Aegeus (see Theseus) and the chorus. 
Bacchylldcs was a poet of great elegance 
and imagination, of more natural magic 
than I'lndar, but witliout the latter’s gran- 
d('ur, gravity, and power. Ho makes ample 
uso of myths ; some of them are new to us. 
But they are less aptly conueeted with 
his theme than thoso of Pindar. There 
was an edition of Bacchylldcs by R. C. 
Jebb in lOOrj. 

Baucis (JJaU9)y an old Boeotian prophet* 
whoso n imo became a common dcsigna 
lion for male soothsayeis, as Sihjl for 
piophote&sea. • 

Bacon, Roqeii, see Texts and Studus, § 8. 

Ba'lbus, QuTNTre McIlh a, one of the 
mteilociitois m (’jecro’s ‘De Natura 
jneorum* (q.v,), a learned bloic, known 
only from i’jecro’s dialogue. 

Bandu^sia, a fountain celebrated by 
Horace m the beantilul Gdc (iii. xiii) 
‘O fons Bandusiac, spJendidior vitro*. II 
may iiavc boon on his Sabmo farm, or ncai 
his birthplace Venusia. 

Basi'lica, from the Gk. word meaning 
loyal* sc. house, a roofed hail hornet imes 
divided into aj<^Jes hv lows of coluiimh, 
nwsl for judicial or other public liusiucsh, 
or as a bazaar. Tlie cailiobt is said to have 
been bailt t'V M. I’orciufl Cato in 184 B.c. 
There w<*rc live or six Oasiluyie i ’lout (he 
Fomrii at the tnd of the republic,, i period, 
among tlicm the Basilica Julia, built by 
Caebar, and used for judicial proceedings. 

A lorm of basilica, with aisles flaukmg 
a nave and terminating in an apse, 
became the prt)t(>typo of the Clirlstian 
church. 

Ba'ssarids (Bassaridcs), votaries of 
Diotiysufa (q.v.); a word perhaps meaning 
* wearers of fox-skins 

Bathos, m ihetorie, a drop from the loftv 
or sublime to the mean or ndieuloua (the 
Gk. word pddos, ‘ depth *, was not used in 
this metaphorical sense). There is an 
example of it in a line by the bombast ic epic 
poet Fuims Bibatulus: 

Juppiter hibernas cana nive conspuit 
Alpos, 

‘Jupiter spits the bleak Alps over with 
white snow.’ This line Is parodied by 
Horace, Sat. ii. v. 39-41. 

Baths, Roman (balneae). hor those in 
private houses see Houses, Public baths 
played an important part in the daily life 


of the Romans, particularly in late repub- 
lican and imperial times. They included 
rooms heated to different degrees (the 
friglddnum, Upid&rium, and calddrium), 
provided with hot water for washing and 
a cold plungo-bath. *^omcn sometimos 
had separate accommodation or had par- 
ticular hours allotted to them, though 
promiscuous bathing was not uncommon 
under 1 he empii’C. The vast and luxurious 
stmctuies bmJt under tlie emperors (not- 
ably Oarocalla and Diocletian), of which 
there arc conbidcrable remains, had in 
addition halls, lecture rooms, and places 
for exorcise, running, wrest hug, ball-play- 
ing (for it was Uboal to take exereiso beforo 
(he bath). Rhetoricians used the baths 
for recitations, and nulhors read their new 
works there. Fxcaxalious have shown 
that thc> were high1> oruonicutf'd ; and 
beautiful statues have been found in tholr 
rums, such as the Fornese Hercules and 
tho Fainese Bull (from the Baths of Cora- 
calla, and now at ’iNaples). The usual 
charge for admission to the Laths w’as a 
qnadron « (a small c opper coin, one-fourth 
of an as). 

Bathy'Uus {Baihvllos), seo Pantomime, 
na'iraehemtyotna'chid, or Battle of the 
htoQs and Mice, a parody of an epic poem, 
at triimted in antiquity to Homer, but 
probablj of much later date. 

A mouse named Pbicharpax is invited 
by a frog, Ph^bignathos, son of Poleus, to 
rido on hib bock and visit his watery king- 
dom. Ijufortunatoly, at the sight of a 
water-snake (or perhaps otter), the frog 
dives ami tho mouse ib drowned. But the 
mctdent has bc^en scou by another mouse, 
and a great war onsucb between the mice 
and the frogs, in which the mice seem to 
* winnmg. At the request of Athena 
^ ns intervenes, and, having failed with 
1 aiudcrbolts sends crabs to queU the 
strife. 

Ba'ttus, the foundez of Cyrene, see 

Colonization, § 4. 

Ba'vius and Mae'vius, poetasters sar- 
castlcall: alluded to m Virgirs Third 
Eclogue. (Vf)ievius is also attaedeed in 
Horace’s Tenth Epode. In English litera- 
t T* they supplied the titles of Gifford’s 
satire b on the Della Cruscan school of 
poets, ‘The Bavi%d’ and ‘The Maevlad’ 
(1794-5). 

Be^drlacum, between Cremona and 
Verona, where in a.d. 69 Otho’s forces 
were defeated by tho Vltollians, and where 
the Vitelllaiis later were defeated by the 
supporters of Vespasian. 

Bekker, Immanubl, see Texts and StudUs, 

§ 11 . 
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Belis&'rius, boo Ju^mxan 
Belle'rophon {BeUerophdn or BeUero- 
phoiUes), m Greek mythologry, son of 
Glaucua (q v (3)), the son of SisyplniB 
(q.T ). He spent some time at the coTut of 
foetus, king of Argos, whore Antcia (or 
Stheneboea), wifo of Pioetus foil In love 
with him As he slighted hoi passion, 
Antcia accu«)ed him to hir husband 
Proetus unwilling to violate the laws of 
hospitality by killing Ikllciophon undei 
his own roof, sent him to his f lihci in law 
lobates bearing a letter lequestmg him 
to put Belloiophon to death (wlieiue the 
expression BBlerovfwrUui litierae Ilonur 
sajs oTffiara Xvypa it has boon disputed 
whether this was a letter) lobates le 
eordmgly sent UoUerophon agamst tho 
( himaeia (q v ) but liellerophon wit h 
the aid of the wingc d hoi so Peg ibus ( i v ) , 
destroyed it He then defeated tho fleiro 
tnbo of the Soh mi and the \niazons, with 
whom he was sent to flgl t and ovcieame 
tho waiiiors plired m m j.m bush t o await 
him on his letum riitieaftcr le bates 
despairing of kilhng him, gave him his 
daughter to wife by whom ho was fill »i 
pf Laodamia mother of baipedon (qq v ), 
and of llippolochus fathci of the ( J mens 
(qv. (4)), who at tho siege of Troy ex 
changed aimoiir with Dioracdes But he 
came to be hated of the goils two ot his 
children perished, and he is last lie \i d i 
*wandeiing alone eating h|H he ait eut 
avoiding the paths of me u <(I1 vi ^01 2) 
Later legend re 1 ite s that he atte in pie d to 
fly to heaven on tegasus hut tint A ns 
by a gadfly cauned the horse t o throw it s 
iider 

Bello € fvUit Cornttuviirn dc see (ew 
mentarus 

Beilo CfaUtro, Commeniam dt see f er/i 
mentants 

Bell5'na (in the old fjim rf the name 
Ihffllcma) the Itoman geddess of war 
The first tempi to her pens to have 
been built by \j»piu8 ( liiidius ( mcus 
( q V ) m the Campus Msitius (In 1 hTj> s 
Natural History we nt told that in 
495 Bt Appius Cl iudius Begilhis <on 
seerated at Rome the iin ige s of Ins mees 
tors in a temiWe eledic ited to Belton t 
Wissowi helitves this to be an sddilional 
explanation and th it the temple of Appiiis 
Claudius Coccus is icfejrcd to ) Ihe teni 
plo, being outside the wills was used fer 
inretlngs if tho Sonito to receive teieign 
ambassadors ind Roman gcntrals lelnrn 
ing from active service (see triumph) 
Here took place after tho bittle of the 
Colline Gite the meeting between Sulli 
and the fee note, when tho proceedings 
were luU ruptod by the sliiiekb of Sulla s 


enemies who wore being massacred by his 
oiders. Near the temple stood the little 
column over which the Fetialib (q v ) 
B\'mbolically thiew his spear on a declaia- 
taon of war 

The moon goddess of Asia was intro 
dneed at Rome after tho Mitbridatic Waits 
A temple was erected to her, and she seems 
to have become identified with the Itahan 
Bcllona, whoso Greek eqiuvalont was 
iccognized to be Lnjo (q v ) 

Be Hum CatiWttaCt see &allust 
naiuvn CUilc, bee Pharsalia 
Uellutn Jugurthi'numt see Sallust 
Helium Pu'nuumf see A am us 

Be'ndis, a Thracian goddess of the moon, 
who was ilk ntitlcd at Athc ns with A i terms 
and whose cult btcinit iiopulai thin m 
the 5th c B ( She "had a ti rniilo it the 
Pirieus and her festiial was cilebrated 
with a torch race 

Bentley, lUe iiaud, see Tixts and Studies, 

10 

BerenPee, see article below and i Uus 

Hercnt'cf, The Loch mf (Bcrcnikts PI oka- 
mos) tho title of a potm in Gicck eligiacs 
by r alUmacbuH of whiih only fragments 
survive It w is tr mslattd by Catullus 
(Poom b6) 

this Berenice was the wife of Ptolemy 
III Another Bcicnito, sister of Pto 
lomy III, had bten mainid to Antio 
bus II of Sjiia but on tho death of 
A^ntiochub m 247 B c his widow h id licen 
lis] 1 H cd an 1 killi d by I i ) lit i an earlier 
(livoncd wifi of AntiiK hus and Laodice s 
son Scliucus TI had bten proclmmid liis 
successor Ptolimy 111 set out m 240 to 
imdu ito tho cl inns of Ins sisfors son 
On his dtp II tun Hen nit t Ins wife dcdi 
latcd to tiio gods a lock of htr hair as 
in offering for liis hsfe leturn Tins lock 
mjstciiiuslv disappeared Conoii tho 
lourt nMtrinoiner pretended to tliscovei 
it ti nsfoniud into a t oiistellalion thire- 
iftcr known as ( mna Bcnnucs 

In Pope s ‘Rape of the Lock', the lock 
of Bt Imda. s hair whit h had be e n smpped 
otl is finally wafted as a new star to adorn 
the skies 

Bero'sus (Btros**os) a pnest at Babylon, 
of the hd c B c , who waotc m Gieok a 
work on the chronology of Chaldoca 

i Bi^as {Bias), see Mclampus 

Bi'on (Bton) (r 100 bc ?) born at 
Smyrna a Greek poet, imitator of Iheo- 
entuH Of the half dozen short poems 
attributed to him that have como down 
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to UB, the most i( markable Is the * LamcDt 
£oi Adomu’, probably mtended for recita 
tion at one of the festivals 3f Adorns, such 
as that described by Theoentus in his 
* Adoniazus'ic * (Idyll xv) 1 lit othei s have 
love for thtir bubjoct, oi the chaims 
of the vaiious seasons. Bion is generally 
coupled with Most bus (q v ) It ippears 
from the brautiful dirge in which somt 
fi lend or pupil perhaps Moschus lanuntcd 
the death of Jhon, that the latter was 
p iisoued 

Btids (Omifhe'tt L Aicb) a comedo b\ 
Anstoidi UK s produced at the (ritit 
Dioujsii uf 41i nc It won tlic second 
prize The \lh(ni«n flctf hid set out on 
the feieilun L\pedilion m the pitvious 
yeir Btfrrt it stiited tlu tilv hilbten 
pror mn llv distiirb^il I Uit in\steiitms 
iiid s leiilt gu 11 niuli^ition of th lit unit 
(q V ^ Milos hil btfii eiutlh md un 
justly destroy t d m IKj-II 'i Aiistoph tnt s 
hite I tilt w 11 audit < c ii^t quent es md 
tiiiri I fi m pclitit xl themes to constiutt 
an I topi) 

I eithet iir s and 1 uelpitks sjck f hit 
in Athens with Is woiiies and ) ixittits 
bttk out King lCTtus(s(< PhiU mda) who 
hid nniiKtl aii Atl nnn piiiklss intl 
b< ( n tuine d into x ho pot , to e« i suit him 
as to th( best phee to live in i ere us 
Biiggtsts X inous tountiies but then 
aic objcetious to them all Peithetams 
now h xs a biilliXTit idea Jet tlic 1 iids 
all uuito and hnil 1 a gieit w died titv i 
tiie air 1 lorn this they wul rule both 
m inki id IT d the gods for they will con 
txol tho food snpi 1> of hdh hey in 
tltvoiii the stc J in the e nth md itcrfcj 1 
the stenni ol ttie satiitiees on which the 
gods lie noiuihlitd I he chorus oi bir Is 
at flist hostile iie xi ui t>x i to the i ro 
p )sd and the \ qmekh s(.t ibont biul ling 
<ht IX nil It I tilt lirttli 11 ot J it lit tains 
and J uelpidts who gitxv wings to smt 
their IK w t ondition I hen vni lous unwt 1 
comt XI itoib uiivt 1 needy poet xvitb s 
liMtin m honour tf ttii iitw eil>, uii 
Ol lelt niongei Me tin (the t iinons astio 
nomei) to lay out ibt btieeto, and an 
mspectoi ol eeremonits. Tlex aie all 
appropruitt Iv ebalt witli The nexv eity 
(Nej heloc ore gm C loud cut koo 1 lud*) i 
now flnisht I ai 1 tho guard ceimc in 
with a tiespasser whom th^'y have caught 
Ins the mebbengpi of /tus ou lier x\ xx o 
discover why the satrihe>es have stopped 
en earth She ib a ked for her passpoil 
and geneia^lv bullied, and finally goes oft 
m teai't to a mplam to ht i f ither Mean 
wluk inankmd has beeomo r ird mad and 
wants wings 1 urthei visitors aiilve a 
father boater because voung cocks fight 


their fathers (ho is reminded that young 
btorks must also feed their fathers), 
Cmcslas, tho lyric poet, because he wants 
to soar on airy pinions an informer, who 
would find wings useful for solving xynts, 
and Prometheus, who hides fiom 7<us 
under an umbrella while he tells of the 
food bhortage among the gods, and 
advises Pcitheliuob to make hard terms 
x'xth them, and msist on having Basilola 
(sovereignty), daughtei of Zeus, to wife, 
rben come ambassadors from tho gods, 
Poseidon, Hciacles, and a god of tho bar- 
bazouB Tnbaliiaub Thanks to the greedi 
ness of Heraelts J^itlic toiios gets tho 
set] tic md B silej is hilled as tho 
highc I of rl t gods, and pieparations aie 
m ith ft 1 111 xvc ciding. 

Birthplaces of Greek authors. These, 
whtie of sutbcKiit impoitanct u mteicst. 
aic IcnM with uneitr then scxeial names 
ihi table on p 72 in which ibt piineipal 
Gittk men of let^eis are summanlv 
gjouptd ateoidmg to flKir birthplaces 
and the ir peiiods bungs out 

(1) fit nicdon ii antf of tonid and the 
islmd of the Aegean as the centre of 
litei XIX dctix it V m the e irliest peiiod , 

(-) the shilling of this (cntro to Attica 
m till »tli md 4th cc 

( B the cessation of llteinry production 
xt Atl ns after the end of the 4th o , 

(4) the dispersion of litoiarv talent over 
all parts of the Gieckspeakmg world m 
flit peiiod of decadent 0 This would have 
appciie tl c\t n moie strikingly if the table 
hadmrludedciilits grainmanans wnters 
on sc le nec and a ithoi generally of minor 
me it 

( >) the small sliaic m lit t inrv production 
which falls to the *>11 ft s of Oroeoo proper 
othei than Atliens Onlx hn names are 
luded in tins c i egoi y ana foui of thorn 
> long to l>o^()tia Migii Giaccia like- 
wise tonoubuutd vciy little. 

Birthplaces of Latin authors. In the 

t iblt f n p 7 I thi piineipil Latin authors 
of the Hiublitan period and fbe early 
empiie xic roughly grou])cd according 
to tlieii 1 thpliCLs Some Important 
a lit hois sii has I Ibnlliis and lacltus, arc 
c'^oludcd, bocanst then oirihpliocs are 
I wn It is Temiikxtde how few of 
the i It hors of fho first rank aie thought 
to hnxe been bofn m Rome itself The 
inereased litersry importance m imperial 
times of Spam and other Roman teintoi les 
ontMde Italx is the natural consequence 
o' Hie spread of Roman cult me. 

Bi'tdn, sec Clcob}9 

Boadice'a (Boudicca) queen of tho I< onl 
m Last Anglia, x lioso i iHing afrainst the 
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Li\ed at t Li'^ed at Athens t Bom m Samos of Atheman parents 
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Romans and its suppiossion by Suotdnlus 
PanlmiiB are described by Tacitus (Ann 
xIt). Boadicea took her own life after the 
defeat. {See Britain § 2) 

Boccaccio, 800 Trxts and Studies § 9. 
Boeo'tia {Bowtia) the country adjoining 
Attic a on the NW (soo PI 8) It was occ u 
pied m the Migrations (q t ) by Acolians 
from Epirus, who mingled with such of the. 
older inhabit ant s as rc niaini d but bome of 
these, Cadmeians (sec Cadmus) of Ihcbcb, 
Minrans (q t ) of Ore homenus Ac , mi 
grated to Ion id n settlements overstas 
The languages of the mvaelcrs ind the 
older population coaUscul m a spteial 
Boeotian diikct of Oiex-k Ihc cities ot 
the new Boeotia showed a high degree of 
the usual Greek spirit of indtiendtnte 
and although 1 he he s was foie most imong 
them, she was unable to impose her rule 
upon them A Boeotian C onfedericj wis 
foimed from which Oielioiienus held 
aloof until about hOO pc the oigam/a 
tion of t he Confederac ^ was pc culi ii I ach 
of the oil Its was governed b\ four ttmiieils 
{boulai)y membership ot which clt pended 
on pi opert y qualifle ation L n h council sat 
for three months m the o ir dt almg with 
the preliminary consideration tif business 
but decisions were take n b> t he four c >nn 
cils sitting jointh Abox these imimtip il 
boclits w IS tho fedeial a )\ernmciit Ihe 
eleyeu distiicts of Hoc ot j i e ach n imed t 
Boeotau handsixtj conneiUorh rvecutiye 
power le&led with the Bgkc taie hs under 
the control of the 600 count ill )i*s I ith 
dibtiict was req lured to furnish an eiinil 
contingent to the arm^ But home of the 
cities were unwilling niemhe rs in paiticii 
lar Plataea, which enteied into relations 
with Athens to piotect her melt pendc nee 
Boeotn played in eqimocui part if she 
was not actively di lojal to the e ms ol 
Greece in the J^crsiin W ns Sho was 
subdued (with the cveeption of Ihtb b) 
by Athens m 4)7 as a result of the 
victory of Ocnophjta, and wis held in 
subjection until 447 Ihe Boeoti'iii ( on 
federacy assumed its greatest import nice 
m tho 4th c , when, under tlie IcadiTshii 
of Pelopidas and Epamiuondas T1 ebe s 
(q \ ) reduced Sp irta from her position ot 
leadership m Giccce. 

Boeotia was a rich centre of carlv 
legend as shown by the ITcbiodic poems 
and the many religious and oi uiilir sites 
The ongiii of wmtmg was issociatcd with 
the legend of r’admus (q v ). Bocoti i 
became piovcrbial foi the stupidity of it 
inhabitants, though it was the birtliplace 
of Pmdar, of the poetess ( orinna, and of 
Plutarch (qq \ ) 

Boe'tta us, Anic itts Mam it b SFyniNta 


(c A D 480-524), belonged to the gena of 
the Anleii, of which many members had 
held high ofllce under tho empue m tho 
4th and 5th oc He entered tho service of 
Theoduric and become consul in 510, but 
hay mg undertaken tho defence of a eena- 
tor who was aeicuscd of secict correspon- 
dence with the Emperor of the East, ho 
was charged with high ti eason, imprisoned, 
and du d under torture 

Bottbms was a C hnstinn md has left 
scvtial tiiatises on 1 hiistian doc time 
( Do Tiimlate*, ‘Conti a 1 utychen ct 
Ncstoiium , Ac ) He ilso undeitook, 
after leainiiig (jroek at Alhens, the aidu- 
ous task of liaiibluting the wbolo of l*lato 
aud Anstotk conm anting on them and 
show mg then osscnti il os i cement m philo- 
bopliK al dot ti me Tins t tsk he w as unablo 
to uconiplisb, but bt tiinshtcd tho 
logic )1 iitatises if \iislotJ< iiid also 
tianslili d and tonnnentt d on boiiit of the 
logical tic atist s of Porph v n Incident ill\ , 
by bis discussion, in his commcntaiv on 
Poii)li> ! \ of Hit (iiic stion whi the r gt nt la 
and spe tits Ju\t it ilcxisttnct apait fi uii 
the stnsiblc objects tomitsiiiK then ht) 
initiated tin git it disjmtt which w is to 
Htpai ite Nc niimlists ind fU ilists among 
the h )lnu n 

But tiu most f imous woik of Botthms 
was the C msclitio 1 bilo'^oi hiat wbith 
he wiote in piist n It consists of 11 \( books 
m piosc lutcispeiscd with acise (tbcie aio 
to shoit poems of gicat bciuly m 13 
different metios) It ojuns with some 
nulaneholi lim s ‘diclatt d b\ ifflicted 
Muses', Ibc Musts ait ousted b^ Thilo 
Sophy, who eon t s to console the prisoriei 
bhe remimls him of tht siifft imgs of otbt i 
thinkers sue h is soci atts and invites him 
to lay hue Ins tioubUs Botllnus scis 
foith tht mgi ititude with which Ins 
intigriti his been mol ind laments llio 
tiiuiripb of injustice Philosopliv itmimls 
him of the capnecs c f 1 oituiit and of tho 
vanity ot tlioso tilings, iichcs, honours, 
jiowei which the world esteems good 
The only re il good is God liiit how isks 
Boethius UTidi i a bent lit ent (irod can tail 
exist or pass unpui isbed (Hk I V ) f I bilo- 
hopln in reply cnltis iijiou the mysteiy 
of good and t vil The gist of her expow 
turn IS that i vil is m fact nothii r and that 
cyil men m the true stnsc aie not nid if 
they c in peiseciitc tht good ind go iin- 
pum bed thovbuflti all the moietoi their 
wiektdnoss Philonopln puses to the 
qiicbtiou of the true nature of Pi ovule nee 
and ( h me c and tho rei one ili itinn of free 
will wi h the foK knowledge possesstd by 
God 

Ihe Consolation' is written from a 
philobopliK , not a ( hiibtian, standpoint. 
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and Chnst is not mentioned in it But the 
wording shows the Christian influence 
The work cxcuised inmit ise influence m 
the bucceodiug ages That it was verv 
wid( ly read is show n by the fai t that wc 
possess some foiii hundred maniisc lipts of 
it It was translated among others, 
King Wilfred by Chaucer, and by Queen 
hlizabtth It is fr(quentl> quoted by 
int(, whose famous hues, hessun mag 
gioi dolore . . ' (Inf v 121) wore sug 
g sted by Boethius, ii iv 4 m omni 
adTei«-itate foitunae mf( iitissimum 

Bde'lhus, SCO Tortvilc irf 

Bona Dea, in Roman religion a goddf ms 
of unknown name piobablj an cirth 
spirit protottm of women she was some 
times identified with Maia Pnuna or 
Ops Rilch m htr hq/ion- weie ci U I r itc d 
annuallv m Ilccembonm the Ik use of a 
magistrate with tmptnum (i e a eonbul, or 
somotlmcs a pra-etor), and wen ittended 
onlj by women it was tlxst iiUs which 
Clodias (q V ) pTofai < d b\ his piesemt 

Books, A^nl \T. 

§ 1 , Tie iarlir*(f Uxin 
There is e\ ideur e that the nit of writing 
goes back in 1 g>pt to the thud milkn 
mum Bc, in Mesopotamia even oiJitr 
in the nittite I mpire to th< second mil 
k nuium and in ( itte at k 1*1 to 2000 b c * 
Th( re nc( d tlaiefc le be no hchitation in j 
admitting the pcssibility tnat Ilomcrl 
(q y ) wrote down his \ < eras for bis c wn 
convenience if not to he ic id by others 
In the 7th an I bth c a fiirthei f^*■ ige must 
h ivc been i c ached for it w ould n t nt 
poems 81 eh as those of Anhilocbus and 
Sappho must have pissed liom Land to 
h in dm manuscript Lner when tiagedics 
wcic iciformid copies must have been 
avaiJahlo loi the act* rs to ]( iin their j 
parts In Ilito and Xenopl in wo have 
refeienets to the adual le mg ol the 
woik ol 1 IilosophcTs ind cvid^nex that 
books weie not cxpe.n ive 

§ 2. i he papjn us roll 
The flue I miteriils used for writing in 
tilt aihest time s- apart fiom iiiseiiptions 
on stone or mcloJ — ^were eJav taldets 
in MesopoL iraii, ®5vria and Crete and 
pap^nis m 1 gvi t in Grtcec the m iteriaJ 
used at least firm the 6tli c appears to 
have been papyius ( ilso known as bublos 
whence Inl I ion a book) Ate oiding to the 
deseiiptions given by T1 eophrastus <H P 
IV 8 t) and Plmi (Nil xiu 11-12), the 
tnangnilar stem of the tiipv”i which 
grew, pruioipalh m the Nile to the height 
of 15 feet and the thickness of a man s 
wrist, was sliced length wise into thin 


strips These were placed in two layers, 
so that the fibres in one la> er were at right 
angles to those m the other Ibe layers 
were moistened with water and glue and 
pressed togetiici then dnid and polished. 
Iho sheets thus pioduced, with a maxi- 
mum height of about 1 5 me hes and maxl- 
miim breadth of about 9 inches, wore 
glued together side by side so as to form 
a e ontinuouB loll (generally 20-10 ft long 
in Gieek rolls) They w ere called koUemata, 
and the tiist sheet protokollon (on whuh 
among the liomnns was msenbed the date 
and pi ICO where the roll was made) a 
'Old which has urvived m our * protocol*. 
On this roll in k eesslve colmnus across 
the e^ueetioii of its length, the manuscript 
wob will ten with a rood pen. There was 
i ijiaigm between tlie eilumns, and a 
1 1 Older maigm a) ove and below. The 
width of the eoljmu of writing (governed 
in the rise of poetrv by the length of the 
Ime of verst) yaried j^enc rally from 2 to 
5 mebos There w is no di\ ision or space 
I etwoen the words and little to help the 
loader m the way of Mgns or punctuation 
V shoit stieikc \paragrapho8) under the 
Ime olten mdieateel the pomt where there 
was a piuse in the sense or a change of 
spe ikcr in d amiti t xIb Omt the name 
ef the speaker w is huidl> oyer given) 
Titles OT be )ks if gi cu at all, appeared at 
the end ml ii i«,ht be addee^ on a label 
(silJukos) of i>aichment piojeetmg from 
the cud of the r >11 A roller (omphalos, 
umbilicus) might bc attached to the end 
f f the papyrus ornamented will) project 
mg knobs (conina) Iho writing one loll 
was gcneriliv on me ide onh the recto, 
on which tlK fibre s ran hori/ontolly , if on 
I oth the lol was kn jwm s an optstho^ 
ijraph An oidiniry roll wouhi contain a 

k of J hue ^ ebde« or two or three books 
of the Iliad’ The n lls comnnsmg a long 
Work or the ce nplote works of an author 
might bc kept together In a cupboard 
(L arm irxum) or bucket (L cepso) A 
reader would unfoM the roll with his right 
hand an 1 1 11 it up as he pieiceeded, with 
hi8 left (»bvif uslv P is form of book was 
( vt J e me 1 V m ^ hm nient 1 1 w as impossible/ 
to index ana difliealt to consult it lent 
it I to CT tors m eopj mg especially by 
um i ted Bellies, and the text fre- 
quently bccanK eoiiuptcd. 

• 

§ 3. llti el 1 ment of book production 
It appe ars tli it at the end of the 6th c. 
and 111 the cail\ 4th c books existed at 
Atl « us in con Iderablo numbers, and a 
trade m hooks with its centre at Athens, 
beg m but the practice of reading (as 
distmct from oral instruction) did not 
I become firmly ost iblishe d until #.he time 
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of Aristotle It was he who formed the 
first large collection of manuscripts (To 
this period belongs ono of the eailicst of 
illustrated books, a woik on ‘Dissections* 
with diagrams, to winch Aristotle makc«< 
frequent reference in his treatibes on 
zoology ) With tho organization of the 
produt tion of papj rus and latci of vellum 
(see below § 5) by tho Hellenistic kings 
and the cmplo>ment of educated slaick is 
copyists, the output of books greatly m 
creased in the 3rd and subsequent cen 
turies The price of the roll of pap^ius in 
Greece from 408 to about 3 13 appe us to 
havo been about two drachmas In 29( 
the price had fallen to about two obols 
prcsumablj m consequence of the throw 
mg open of the 1 gvptian inaike t b> AJex 
ander s conquest But from 279 the luicc 
had risen again to two drachmas Ihis 
nse ma^ be at tiibuted to the organization 
by tho l*toIcmics (q v ) of thou uionopolj 
of papyrus 

The type of book described above w i*- 
introduced at Home with (reek liteiatuie 
in the 3rd and 2nd cc n c \s litciaturo 
becomes more established the u iii the 1st 
c BC and tho 1st cad refeiemcs to 
books and their appearance oe<ur more 
frequently, particulirl> in CatuUus an • 
Martial (the first book of Mai till h epi 
grams sold for fi>o deniiif a copy the 
thirteenth for ono denarius) \Vc know 
that Atticns (q v ) w ho liad < opv ists and 
craftsmen among his slaves acted as pub 
Usher to Cicero Tho Sosii are uientionc I 
by Uoraco (Lp i xx 2) as booksellers 
An early illustrated Roman book was the 
‘Hebdomadcs or Imaginum libn XV of 
M Terentiiis Varro (q v ) a collection 
of portraits of celebrated Cieeks and 
Romans, with an epigram attached to 
each Martial (tiv 186) refers to a cop> 
of Virgil eontaming a portrait of tho poet 
at the beginnmg 

§ 4 . The codex 

The next stage In the evolution of tho 
book wras the gradual sutistitution of the 
(5odex, or book made up of quizes of folded 
sheets, for tho roll, and of vellum for 
papyrus. Discoveries m igypt tend to 
show that the c arllcst books m codex form 
were made of sheets of papyrus, that the 
papyrus codex was first used for Chnstian 
as dlstmct from pagefn manuscripts (tlie 
Bible could only bo consulted c onvcmcntlj 
in this form), and that it was thereafter 
used principally foi manuscripts of this 
class The codex took the form either of 
a largo number of quires caeh consisting 
of a single sheet folded one o and sewn 
together, or of a smglo quire of as many as 
fifty shdLts folded once, or of a number of 


quires each of several sheets This last 
form ultimately pioy ailed Tho c odex ap- 
pears to have come into use m the 2nd c. 
A I ho primitive codex was of various 
bl/cs, geucially about 11 x 7 inches or 
12 X 8 The manuscript was f^cneially 
written m one cjolumn on a page, some 
tmicB in two Tho chief ad\ ant ages of the 
codex over the roll w is th it a far gi eater 
amount of manuscript could be contained 
in a book of codix form and that the 
latte I was much casiei tli iii tho roll to 
handle IMciition should beie be made of 
the uoie books (tabdlat) m uso at Romo, 
consjhimg of sheetB of wood or other 
m ltd ill (oilid with wax or whitened, 
which w( rt fastened Icgctbir and written 
on with a sf Ins, the loiting being cosily 
renewed Tiiese inav lia\e suggested the 
codex form of book , «i foldc d sot of table ts 
was called a cavdea oi uder The British 
Atiisc um possesses parts of a set of 1 iblets 
(f tins dfsinption ilso si h reed and 
bion/e pens (with split ml s), and Roman 
inkpots. 

§ 5 . 1 ^Ihim 

\cllnm IS a maltiial prepared from 
skins, especially of t lives, limbs, an I 
kids Ac folding to J-imy, its chseovtiv 
was due 1o the iiyalry of Ptolemy (piob 
ably ri)ii)lianc8) with Fumcncs (probably 
lumincs II) of Peigumum (q v ) over 
their hbrories, which Ic d Ptolc niy to pro 
hibit tho export of papynis fiom hgvpt 
This gave use t > the t mployment of vel- 
lum or parchment (tho woid imrchment* 
iL de rived from Peigamum) for tho manu- 
factuio of books at Pergamum But theio 
is evidence that Eumencs dirt not discover 
lellum, but onB extended its uso 

Vellum (lid not enme into geneitil uso for 
book production till much latei, though 
it had a marked advantage over papyrus 
in its gi cater durability moi cover it was 
better suited than papyrus toi wilting on 
both Bides It was not until the 4th c 
AD that il began to take the place of 
papyrus m the maniifaeturc of the best 
books, and the works consider ed worth 
preserving were gradually transferred from 
papyrus loll to vclluini codex It is in this 
century that the grrat iHlum codices of 
the (arcek Bible (tho Vaticanus and the 
binaiticus) were pre pared and tho cailiest 
extant vellum maniisc mits of pagan works 
date probabh from the same c entury h or 
sumptuous books the vellum was some 
times stained purple But the use of 
papyrus did not ceaso then, and papyrus 
maniiscnpts havo been found of tho 4t h, 
5th, and 6th ce The roll form was retained 
for public documents through the Middle 
Ages to our own times Iho use of paper 
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was introduced from China by the Arabs 
in the 8th c., but was not fireneralized till 
much later. See F. W. Hall, 'Companion 
to Clasbical Texts*, Oxford, 1913, and 
F. G. Kenyon, ‘Books and Readers in 
Ancient Giecfo and Rome’, Oxford, 1932, 
on which the above ai title is mainly based. 

Boo'tcs, see Ardurus. 

Bo'reas, (Jiored$), the north wind, L. 
Aquilo, In Greek mjthoiogy, ho was the 
husband of Oreithyia, daughter of Erech- 
theus, and thus specially connected with 
^he Athenians (see under Wt7ul^)\ by her 
ho was father of /tlos and f‘diais, who 
figure among the Argonauts. 

Bo'sporus (Gk. /fosporos), ‘ox -ford', a 
name applied especially t (a) the Thi ucinn 
Bospoms (now generally known as the 
Bosphorus), the channel (oimccliug the 
Sea of Marmora witl^ the Black Sea; 
the name was sometimes associated with 
the myth of lo (q.v.); {h) the (^inimeriaii 
IJosiionis, < onnceting the Black Sea with 
the SCI of A/o\. 

Bou'dicca, in Anglicized form JSoaduca 
(q.y., and ste Uniani^ ^ 2). 

Bou'le, the ('oniidl or Senate m Greek 
eitj -slates. Tt existed at \t lions (q.v, 
§ 2) fiom primitive tunes and was loor- 
gani/( d bv Solon and CUisthenes (qq.v.). 
At Sparta (q.v.) it was known as the 
Oeroiisia. The Bouleat \then‘ hn<l gem ral 
cliaige of foieigii policy (subjoet to refer- 
enee tc the Idcelesia in grave eases), exei- 
Cxccd a geiioial supervision »ver the 
administration, iiotabB the liii.i es, pre- 
pared legislation for the Eeelcsia, and 
had certain limited jmiicial functions. It 
tried ofliciala thaiged with niisronduct, 
and occasionally pci sons ehaiged with 
ofTcnces against the safety or interests of 
the State. For iho Pri/ianu or executive 
committee of tho BouJe, sec^ Ctixsthenes. 

Boustrophe'don, soe Epigraphy, § 2. 

Bra'nchidae, n family that had ehaige of 
tho temple of Apollo near Miletus. ’I’liey 
were accused of hetraying the treasure of 
the temple to Xerxes, and their lives were 
threatened 1)^ tho Milesians. Xerxes trans- 
ported them to Sogdiana, where they were 
safe from pm suit. Many generations later 
Alexander tho Great (q.v.) came upon 
their town when pursuing Bessus. With 
singular cruelty Alexander caused their 
town to bo demolished and tho inhabitants 
to be massacred, in punishment for their 
ancestors’ crime. 

Bra'sidas (Brasidds), a Spartan general 
in the Peloponnesian War, an energetic 
and successful commander. His principal 
achievement was the capture of Aniphi- 


poUs (424 B.C.). See under Thucydides. 
He was one of the most zealous supporters 
of the war, and his death in the defence of 
Amplilpolis (422) against Cleon (q.v.), and 
the death of Cleon in the same eugageme? t, 
rendered possible the Peace of Nidas. 

Braur5'nia, sco Artemis. Also the name 
of a festival hold at Braurdn in Attica in 
honour of Artemis. 

Bre'nnus (1 ) the loader of the Gauls who 
defeaied the Romans at tho A Ilia and 
occupied Rome m 390 B.c., but failed to 
< apturc the Capif ol. For the legend of the 
f’apltol geese, sc'' Manlius. Legend also 
relates that when the gold which tho 
Gauls ac‘rfpU*d os tho ransom of Romo 
was being weighed, and the Romans 
complained of false weights, lit, thiew his 
swmd into the st ules, to add even more to 
tlio quantity , exclaiming ‘ Vae victis’. 

(2) The leader of tl)i‘ Gauls or Galatians 
who m 280-279 m.c\ invadc'd l^aoOuia and 
Maeedomii and theme Greoco (see Mace~ 
ilonia. ^ ‘i). He was iqiposed by a force of 
I Alhtuiians and others at Thermop>lae and 
defeated at Delphi. He died of wounds in 
27s, and the Gaul-s ic'trc^atod with gi'cat 
loss. 

Bria'reos (L. Hriardus), see OiafUs 
1 U uiidred-handf <l). 

Brise'is, bcc' Iliad. 

Britain {Britannia). 

§ 1. Britain before the Homan conquest 

The ancicmts had some knowledge of 
Britain Irom the time of Alexander the 
Great, when it was visited and dcsorlbed 
by Pjthcos (q.v.), but the Romans first 
’ ecame interested in It owing to the con- 
icsts of Juhus Caesar. Karl> geographers 
died thc‘ British lolcs the Prctanlc Isles, 
from a Cellii' name which survives in the 
old Welsh ‘IMten* and tho Irish *Crui- 
thin', and which means ‘painted' or 
* tattooed ’ ’ translated into Latin it became 
Pictx, the Piets. In the time of Julius 
Caesar the Celtic tongue was spoken over 
the greater part, if nut the whole, of 
Britain; but the inhabitants of different 
•^ns had not reached the same stage of 
ci Uization. Archaeological evidence shows 
that from perhaps as early as the 6th o. 
B.c. successive invasions of people of one 
or other type of Iroi. Age civilization had 
penetrated to various parts of the Idand, 
w'hcre in general a Late Bronze Age cul- 
ture still prevailed. Julius Caesar found 
East Kent and paiTts of Herts and Essex 
occupied by vigorous Beiglc setUers, who 
had established themselves only about a 
generation earlier. They bad brought with 
thorn the use of coinage (see belcv?, § 3) 
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and of tho heavy wheeled plough, suited 
for the cultivation of the stronger hoiIh 
Beyond this Belglo area lay a more back 
ward zone, combining elements of Bronze 
and Iron Age ci vihzations I ts inhabitants^ 
were primitive agricultmists, li\ iiig m hut 
vUlagcB. The Triuo\ antes, Iceni, and 
Kogzd (see id 12) were its most promt 
nent tribes To the west of these. In the 
Cotswolds, Somerset, and Dorset, hved a 
wealthier and more advanced population, 
Bupenoi to the Belgao in aitistic culturt 
though their mferiors m agiiculturaJ skill 
To the NB , in Lmcolnshiie and ork 
shire, a warrior race of a similai civilizi 
tlon weic establishing their dominion over 
a Bronze Age population and founding the 
kingdom of the Brigantcs A sketc h of the 
state of Britain at this tame is contained 
in R G Collmgwood, ‘Roman Britain 
(Oxford, 1936), on which the present 
article is base d 

It IB probable that Caesar intended to 
oonQuer the island Britain, to which the 
power of certain Gaul sh chiefs t\ltnded, 
was a refuge for disaffected (jraiils and a 
(Xintre of fanatical Dnudism (see under 
Oavl, 2) His first expedition, in b r , 
was in the nature of a leconnaiss me e and 
his ships suffered severely fr'>in a storm 
when at anc h<ir or beached it some point 
NE. of Dov c r The invasion of the f Jlow 
Ing year was a more serious affaii A 
fleet of 2S warships and 540 transpoits 
convened tho Roman force (including five 
legions) to a point bet^cn Doeci and 
Sandwich In the oiKi^ations that fol 
lowed, Caesar crossed tho Thames to 
attack the Belgie chief CVssnellaunus 
(who had assumed eommand of the British 
forces), captured his pniiripil stronghold 
at Wheathampstcad a,Tjd forced him to 
make terms Piouble in (» will obliged 
Gaesar to forgo further oiantions and 
he returned across the (^h mm 1 Ills fleet 
had ogam suffered heav > Ic ->sf s fi r m o gale 

§ 2 . Thefonque^itaruloccupatinn of lintain 

During the period which followed 
Caesars ima-ion a second niigintion of 
Bclgic tubes to Biiiam took place It was 
led bv ( ommius a Gaulish chic f w ho had 
served Caesar durmg his invasion hut hod 
since supported the inburicction of Ver 
oingotonx His followers landed in the 
neighbourhood of Soiffhampi on and spread 
over cential southern England Ihc ener 
getio king C iinobelinus (Pymbe line ), who 
had Inherited the realm of Cassivc llaunns 
and ruled c ad 5-40, extended his 
dominions over Herts , TTent, Essex, Beds , 
Bucks, and part of buiiey, and became 
the most Important ruler m south eastern 
Englaifd. His capital was Camulodunum 


(Colchester). No further attempt to oon- 
ciuor Britain was made by tho Romans 
imtil the leign of Claudius, though Augus- 
tus was thought by his contempoiarics t« 
have intended it and Gams (Caligula) 
planned an invasion Tn ad 43 a force 
consisting of four legions (tho Second, 
Nmtb, J^ouitccnth, iXiid twentieth) and 
auxillaiics, under Aulus Plautius, landed 
at Rutuiuac (Richboiough) and addressed 
Itself to tho subdual of tho realm of 
Cunobtlinus, which had latilv passed to 
his sons Iho Romans won a decisive 
\ictorv on the Me dw Clnidius himself 
subseqiicntU armed with leiniorecmcnts, 
advanced to ( okhestcr, and iceeivcd tho 
submission of mam tubes Cantaeus tho 
iiiort tncrgctic of the sons of ( iinobelinus, 
eseiped to toment resistance to Rome 
imoiig thi Siliires lbs I ho territory 
of ( unohclnius wjis m icie i Roman pro- 
\incc with (olohestir as ils e ipital At 
le ist three client kingdoms of the Icemto 
the north of tho pro\ incc of the Biigantes 
fiiithei uoith, mil of the Rcgni In W 
Sussex, we JO established Llaiitius was 
left as g()\ ( rnor, w ilh ordc i s t o sii bdm the 
icht of the countri This he sit ibout 
doing bv means of three erduraus moving 
rcspectivelv N , NW and ^ with thi ir 
bisc and siipplv depot it Lonelr)iL P. 
Ostonus S( ipuli, the sijce cssoi of I 1 iiitms 
m 47 elrevv i fiontier line le n ss the conn 
trv, from ‘=Jeat m m Devonshiie through 
Bath, ( irencestcr, High ('•reiss iwhere it 
mot Watling Stieet), Jeiecster, Jvewark, 
and Lincoln 1 his hue w is t he ro lei known 
as the Posse, and it was fortified and 
pall oiled to cheek laids fioni btyemtl. 
Ostonus then established i foi tress piob- 
ablv at Glemeestei to eontiol conceiitra 
tions of the Siliiies ilso a coloma of 
VC t e rans at t olche st e i In > I he advance d 
into eentixl Wales agunst C xratacns and 
elefcated him (ariticus fled to ( xrtl- 
Tiiandua, queen of the Biigaritcs, but 
( aitiiii xTidii i h id ^ubinitle d to Rome and 
burrende red him to the vie t irs w ho kept 
him in honoiiialilc e jjitiviti (Caiataeus 
figures as Carat ach in Be lumont and 
lIcLchers ‘Bondnex ) Iht biliircs, 
though elefexted were not ic due eel, anel 
although Cartiinandua had maeio he r 
submission, there was a strong anti- 
Roman faction among her fliBijects 

Til 59 C SiTTtomus Paulimis, o dis- 
tingmshed milit irv commander, bexuime 
gov ti nor of Britain Ho penetiated into 
N Wales and reached Anglesey (61), 
when he was confionted bv a bodv of 
Dniifls and their fanatical supporters, 
whom he put to the sword But l\iulinus 
was now recalled hv grave news On the 
death of Prasutagus, king of tho Iccnl, 
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Neio decided to abolish his chont kingdom 
and to Incoipoiato the territory in tho 
Roman provinoo The measure was oar 
ntd out by the emperor procurator with 
great cruelty, and the late kmg s widow 
Roudicca (Boadicca) and her daughters 
were subjected lo gross outrage A rtvolt 
of the Iceni wtaj led by Boudlcca and 
api ead to tho Trmo\ antes Colchester wa*j 
destroyed The Isiinth 1 cgion undir Q 
Petilhus Cenalib cani« to tho rescue, bui 
was almost uiiiihilatcd London and 
Vcrulam were burnt and their inhabitants 
massacred It ib said that 70 000 perished 
Bietoiiius had humed back from Wales 
with his ea\ dij, but had been unable to 
flivc tho cities Ho itjoined his infintrj 
111 the midlands and with 10 000 aicn met 
the fai riorc numerous but unwieldy f rce 
of Bouuk ea and u^tc^ dt sti oyod it I he 
queen tt >k p ison ^ithli s \(ngean(e 
on the Biitish fdlowtd unti] the mw 
imperiil ji ciiialor Julius <. Kssiei inus 
appealed to Nero to replace Suctomus 
a more humane go\einor md to ad ipt a 
poliey of e n ili ition and this was d in 

I hi tomb of ( lissKiauns tin bcniiaetci 
of the I nil h w is f nmd in L ndoi nil 
m the British A^iiscum 

In 7 1 Q 1 - 1 tilhub ( ( 1 1 ills the milit ir\ 
commander ah iiie uuntic i ed \ as made 
K>v(iDij cf But iiu 111 hid flight with 
distinction not oiilj against Boudi c i but 
ilso m quelling the itl dlion of i lyilis in 
Caul He einq acred tht gieitci put of 
the Bn^, intun territory an I established 
the Ninth Ice-uon at 1 bur um (\ojk) 
whieh beiame ihc ehief Boman miUtaij 
fcntie m n rthein 1 nglxnd His bueeossor 

I I 74, Sextus Julius I r ntinuh v ) ub 
dued the Silures ind built i nc f irtross 
at CoerUon on \Tf,k Cn lulius A^ncola 
(q V ) the fdhermliw of 1 icitus, who 
Bueeteded him m 78 eomil ted his work 
in Wales built afortic ssat Heva (( hesler) 
oveirin tho wh Ic of Biit^mtia and in 
Tided the lowlindsofsc tiind leaehmg 
thi line of the 1 orth and the Clvdo m 81 
In 8J he moved firthor nor*h and otci 
came In 84 the asaeml kd f ale demon forces 
at tho UTiidcntiflo 1 itc < f Mount Craupius 
probil)l> lie ir I orfar or I rec hin But the 
military efforts if Rome were loqulred 
on the Rhino and Danube, Agricola was 
recalled by D mitian and at or soon after 
the end of the Ibt c Seotland was ahan 
doned 

Lnder Trijnn it appears that the 
frontier was drawn on a line across Bntam 
between the Solway and the fyno This 
policy took its definite form under 
Hadjian The frontier or Urn( as fuHy 
develoTied under this empe consisted 
of a miiltary road defended by a rampart 


and 30 ft ditch, with seventeen forts at 
intoza als along it, and mile castles (as they 
are now called) and signal towers between 
the forts 1 he rampart, 7 3 miles long, was 
formed by a stone wall eight to ton feet 
thick and twenty feet high This gigantic 
woik was built by kgionaiJes, being [ or- 
eellod out in lengths of 31 to 50 yards to 
indiMdual centuncs , as we learn from 
mscnptions on the Wall Ihreo legions 
were employ ( d on it Pait of the western 
end was built by men of the fleet Iho 
work was designed as an obstacle to 
raiders from the north, rather than as an 
actual fortitieation to resist attack It was 
goinsoncd bj auxillarj regiments In the 
forls and a pil rolling force in addition 
Vll igitoer including its supporting sta 
tioiis it ibs( ibed two thirds of the auxili 
irv troops in Biitim 
In 140-2 u del \nt< mn Tins, the 
^oveiD r Q 1 ( liu I rbicus, advanced 
Tice more lo ihc line ot tho Forth and 
i lyde and limit across the peninsula a 
Wall and ditc 1 t7 mile s long of much less 
(labor itc eouHtmetlrn Ihc well w is of 
turf and cla> will forts two miles apart 
but vvithout intermidiuk towers To 
gel her with a transplantation of natiyos 
it f irme I p irt of i sebeme fo» holding the 
J ow lands i i subiietion About the year 
ISO under i he e uperor Commodub tribes 
fi ora t he nortl sw opt ov^r it and desti oyt d 
Koinan foi cc 1 he i ising was suppre sfaed 
m 184 but lefore the end of the century 
till Ant om 10 W ill b iving preyed useless, 
w IS ibandoned In he last years of the 
eeiiluiT the gncinrr t ludius Albmus, 
de clan d himst If c mperor and, taking 
troops f^im H»’itaiii crossed to Gaul, 
while he was difi ited by Septlmius 
Siyeius m 197 and con mitted suicide 
Ki*' withdrawal of troops from Hadiian's 
all gave tho baibanan tii'as their op 
oi t unity gi cat btn tches of tho Wall were 
trstematicalli wieeked by them and the 
destruction of Roman fortresses extended 
to \ojk and Chistcr The Wall and for- 
t rosses were repan ed by Seyt rus a lengthy 
process which lasted from 197 to 208 , and 
bovLrus then in person conducted a punl 
tiye expeduion into bcotland, almost 
reichmg it said its noithem extremity 
F died at York, worn out with his labours, 
ii. For the greater port of a century 
afk/i rbiR Roman Britain enjoyed security 
and nothing of moment ooourred 

f ally m the reign of Diocletian (284- 
305) ^axon and Erankish pirates became 
troublesome in the ( hannel Seas Carau 
siui, a native of the Low Countries, was 
appointed to the c mmand of the fleet, 
the Classis jRnfanmca, which had been 
maintained in the Channel since tlie let o. 
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He dealt successfully with the pirates, but 
Improperly retained the booty. His arrest 
and execution were ordered Thereupon 
he crossed to Brltam and declared himself 
emperor, with Bntaln and part of Gaul 
as an indopendont empue <286 or 287) 
Maziroian, the coUeagrue of Diocletian 
attacked him. but was defeated at sea, and 
Corausius was rccogmzid as one of the 
emperors His sroveinment of Biitain was 
of&oient and successful But his rccogni 
tlon had been a measuii dictated onl-y by 
expediency In 20G Constantins who 
had boon appointed Caesar b\ Diocletian 
moved agrainst Allectus, the muiderer 
and successor of Ciriusius dtftated, and 
slew him Constantins rt paired Hadrian b 
Wall, yvhich the northtm tribes had taken 
advantagre of this strugRlo apram parti iVL\ 
to dostioy He also erected firts on the 
'Saxon Shore* (from the 'Wash to Poits 
mouth) as a protection against raiders 
and also on the west coast (against m 
cursinns of the Scots of Irelind) In the 
course of a successful punitivr \\ u against 
the tribes of Scotland Con^tintius died 
at York m 306 and u xs Ruceeedtd x 
Coesai bx his son Const intme (q x ), xvh( 
was with him in Bnt nii I loni the timt 
of the reign of Const xns uho MKcetdeil 
Constantine in 337, troubh with Puts 
boots, baxons, and Pianks hoc i me m 
oreaslnglx serious In 108 Biitiiri x as 
attacked on thito sidis (the xll, the 
W. coast and the SI ) ajid the ctunlix 
xvasoveirunbx bT,rbiTiinh Ihc tmiwr i. 
Valent ini in, sent a stionf? forci to But iin 
under Theodosius, a Spaniaid xiid a cij» 
abl( nnlitxix coniiiiuidfi Thtodosius 
droxe out the lux idcrs and onct inoii 
repaiied the Wall It w is undci hi 
administration thit the n init ft Auffii'^ta 
was gixtn to Loudon but Ibis oil ml 
name never bcciinc cuiunt aruoiig tbt 
people In 18 i, when Gratixn hxl rik 
ceeded his father V ileiitiman Magnu'' 
Maximus, a spamard holding high coin 
mand in Bnt im, claimed thi eiiipiic of 
the west, and crossed to Gaul, t iking 
with him the best troops from Biituii 
Hadnan*s Wall now ftnallx buccumbed to 
the northc m tubes and was nc x t r rcRtored 
Its remains to day are an imprcbsive wit 
ness to the thoroughmss and resolution of 
the Romans In 3‘)j the emperor Thio 
doslus, son of the Theodosius aboxe re 
ferred to, declared his son Honoiiiis cm 
peror of the west, and loft his general 
Stilicho, as regent of Britain If we may 
trust the laudatory poems of Claudian 
Stihcho had by the end of the conturv 
freed Bntain from the invasions of Piets 
Scots, and Saxons but it is probable that 
the RdUnan hold of the ooxmtry north of 


the VaJo of York was never recovered In 
401 or 402 Stllieho withdrew troops fiom 
Bntain for the Gothio war The remaining 
garrlbon was inadequate, but Rome itself 
was in danger from Alaric, and Hononus 
was imable to send help , he left the tilhal 
authontiis to do thi best thex could for 
themselves against mxaderb The rest of 
thestoiy Isobseurc Then max have boon 
0 tompoiary re occupation bx Rome, but 
^omon goxeinmeut apptois in any case 
to have come to an end before 429 The 
tracts of it ore chiefly setn to day m 
lIadnan*H W all the Roman roads, and the 
cities that the Romans founded 

§ 3. Britain under the I omnna 

One of the most prominent features of 
the Roman occupation is that under it 
propeilx plaimid (dus an cbbcntixl ilc- 
meut of K( mail cjvlli/dtion, wtic built in 
aemmtrv where picviouslv there hid been 
nothinr better than ehapclcsR iliisteis of 
huts Ihi process xvas a gradu il one, but 
bx the end of the 1st e thcic xvere a 
numbe i (►f sue h eitie s t ti]» il r ii it ils sue h 
as \oula Bdgiriim (Winrhe tei) Isoxio 
magus (Chuhisiti) ( umiuni (( ircnecs 
tei), Duinoxarj i (Don h( tei) iriihniaf 
such as ( Hinilodtlniini (C oJe h( st c i ) 
Glexuni ((iloiice stc?) 1 imluiii (I me f In) 
xnd Ibui icuin (\ oik) \(n Tiling to th< ii 
ge neral { Ian t best citie s h xd the ii stii i ts 
laid out it right angles a fmnm (a x ) in 
the eeiitn a liisilicx oi town bill and 
pul lie laths The eifits xmii (then oi 
litti) siniounded with will ind an 
dniphilhi alie oufsile llu w dis provided 
toi the imijsem nt of the riti/i ns Aquae 
Subs (I *ilh)wis i luxuii us he lit h re SOI t 
md Loiidinnim, which be came the capitxl 
at in unknown d it t be foie the time ol the 
^ntonine^- was fie m the flist iinpcitmt 
IS a comnuieiil eeiilic and nuhtaiy 
dt j>ot 

The oc « up ition of t ho bulk of the pe oplc 
was xgi le ultui i 1 liosi t ugage d iii it live d 
in villigcs or xillas Ihc litter wok iso 
litod f inn houses louiani/cd m arehitec 
tim and imrigciiK iits J hev xveie occu 
pied hx wealthx Iniidowmis oi well to do 
f irme i s and t he v me hided qii irtcrs for t hc‘ 
Iiiifurtrs of the faim Ihev appear to 
hxxt flourished and increased In numbers 
till the miildle of the 4tti c , when their 
dcfenctlesH condition (X]K)scd them to the 
mroxds of the b n barians Tracts of some 
^00 of the m have bee n found 

While the delicate Ccltio art of the pre- 
Roman period was ousted hv the eocuscr 
art of tho Roman cmpiie, industry do 
velopcd under tho occupation, and pro- 
duced to an increasing extent pottery, 
ironmongery, and in general everything 
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ncodcd for e\ oryday romanizcd life 
Mineral deposits, especialU lead and Iron 
were aetlvely worked 1 production o^ 
Tsoollcn cloth was develop d Bv the end 
of the 2nd e little was imported except 
\Mrie and oil 1 \ ports included cuttle, 
li on, hides and si ivc s Whether there was 
a surplus of nheat for evport is unocrtain 
Homan roacK m Britain were at flist 
built for militar\ pm poses durinp: the con 
quest The system (si fur as it has been 
t’*sf rcl; ultimate h c \ti nded to some 5 000 
miles of metalled loads It radiitcd from 
Lo-idon and wis apra^nth designed to 
mett military and offlenl icqiiiK ments 
Ihnt ifl rapid conimnnu ition between 
fortresses coloniae and trihil i ipitals It 
was sui plemented by roids less «. hi 
ccnstiudion to mtet the needs of loeU 
ti ilTie Ste dbO /i /as 

( oinagt had I ecn lui due id by Btlgie 
imniigrarts Aftei Uk ir s( ttkuu nt roms 
be g in to be sti uck in tlit isl ind The < oms 
wtie imitations of those of Belgic tribes 
of TioTtlicin ( aul which in turn wcic 
ddnsfd iinit'ili ns of the M slat i of 
I hill , 1 It of Muedcii ly the t me oi 
C molKliims i tcudi ricy 1 id si i m to 
init itt loiitcmpoiij V KomnnnialflM and 
this biraiiK the picy uling sty k eftomige 
in *^1 Brit im bcfi ri the Uoir an c n 
eiiiest Suhsequdilly Koinan coin yyne 
intre el iced iiid alsT imitate d In the 1 lU 
Jid ( yy hen the com igi e f the empire yy as 
in (lisonUr oarausius md lilei Con tan 
tme T opened in oflici il mint m Bnta u 
Jhe Romm eecupition did not deeply 
affect lehgion m Biitain the conquest 
T it an end to the Druifis ( ee under 
(raul S 2), yvh sf fana ii ii i tie 
org ini/atioii yy is a souiee of dnngii tf the 
Rom ins But the Kmaniiiig rclitiois 
system of the Biitons an easy poh 
theism eonsistmg geneialli of loe il cult*' 
met yyjth no hostility from the eonqueiors 
who reqniiid m ad lit i ri only olbeid 
p iiticii) di m m the iniperi il eult Indee i 
this polytheism hainiomzed i id to some 
extent blended yyith that of the Romans 
and there yy is some i leiitiileation of 
Roman gods (esj oeially M irs with ( eltie 
deities Caradinllv the latter became pre 
dominant in Roman Britain Fa stem 
religions, such us the worship eff Mithris 
^who had his templos on the Wall) Isis, 
and berapis, weio introduced, but their 
devotees belonged principally to the army. 
The date of the introduction of Chnstian 
ity in the island is nneertom it may be 
placed with probabilitj m the 2nd c , and 
it became promme nt early m the 4th o , 
when Alban of Vemlam su"*** od maityr- 
dom, and British bishops attended the 
Connell of Arles. 

4239 


Ihere Is a vivid reconstiuction of life Jn 
Britam towaids the end of the Roman 
occupation in some of the chapters of 
kiphng 6 ‘Puck of Pook*s liiU*. 

Britoma'rtis (said by the cpitomizer 
'sulinus to be a Cictun woid meaning 
sweet maid’) a C rctan goddess, probably 
of futility, bometimes identified with tlie 
Gtu k Artemis (q v ) Like her she bore 
ilic name Bietsmna (perhaps from Si/crtov, 
i tislimg net) a titlu explained by the 
legend tint Minos (q v ) loved hei, and 
that running away from him she leapt 
ovLr u cliff into the sea, yy is caught m 
1 sheiinen « nets anti icseued bv Aite inis 
\ee ending io u oilier story she fled to 
Aegina wheit still piirsiiod by Minos, she 
escaped iiidei the pioteeti m of Artemis, 
md came Ic yyoishiiped under tho 
nanir of \phaia the jialron go ' leR*- of tho 
island Dietyni a may be from Dicte (q \ ) 

Bro'mius (Biomws) a name of Bart bus 
(see i>»OM //sj/ s), signii v, ng noisv % ‘ boister- 
ous , fiom pp€fjL€iv, to roaj. 

Bro'ntes, sec C ycl'^pea. 

Brundi'sium or Bru^dl siir\f, a harbour 
on the Adintie eoa t of Italy (the modern 
Biindisi) of impoitan e as the starting 
pe ml foi the eiossing to Greet c J pinis, 

1 d other e iste in eoimtiios The \ la 
' ppi I (q y ) c c mic » i e d it yy ith Rome 1 he 
Via 1 gnatj i starting from Dvrrhachium 
on the oi p ite c o ist of tho \driatie, led 
to By rant 1 uni It w is flora Bmndisium 
that C le 10 an I Ovid set out on their 
ithpietiyf exiles ami it is a joiiraoy to 
Brumlisnmi that Heinee describes m 
Si ire T V Incan m the PhnrsHlla* 
(q y ) lelates I omp vs dcpartuie fiom 
the hiine poit and laeituc (\nn iii 1), 
he aiiiyal there of Agrip/ma bringing 
»mc the a lies of Geimanicus. 

tiru'lus, Oi Dc Clans OralonhuSt a 
tieatis^ by Citoro on emiuent eiuitor^ 
wiittcu abou' io B c 

It 1 uipoits to xecord i iceent conversa 
tion brlw cii t icero, M Tumiis Brutus, 
and \tt ^118 (qii v ) in which C j< cio, after 
a fhort dj')(Ourse on Gicek cloquen-’o, 
icviews the kng ocrics of Roman orators 
e 1 Brutus the liberator but moif par- 
ti vrly from Oe the mis, consul m >04 B c 
the marrow of peAuasion* aeeording to 
Lnmus to his own times, giving a brief 
notice of each A fe v the most eminent 
orators especially C rassus Antonins, Q. 
Sraevola and Elortcnsiua (qq v ), are dis- 
e i-^*>ed at greater length and C lezsro adds 
some interesting Information about him- 
self his early life and training as an orator, 
and gradual rise to the highest position. 
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Bru'tus, L0CIUB Jt^NiuB, according to 
Roman tradition, the nephew of Tar- 
qulnliiB Superbns, king of Rome (see 
Homs. S 2). He assumed the disgmse of 
idiocy to escape the fate of his brother, 
who had been put to death by thetr uncle 
On the occasion of the outrage on Luoretia 
(q T.)f ko lod tho naing against the Tar 
quins and liboratod tho c ity. He was one 
of the first two Roman consuls. Ho is said 
to haye put to death his own sons, whn 
attempted to restore the Tarqulns 

Bru'tus, Marcus JCnius (78?-42 bo), 
son of a half bister of (''ato of Utica (q y ), 
an ardont supporter of republican prin- 
ciples, and on idcahbt rather than a 
practical statesman He maiiicd Porcia, 
danghter of Cato In the Civil War of 49 
ho Joined the Pompeians, but was pai 
doned after Pharbuhis by Caesar, who 
made him goycinor of Cisalpine Gaul m 
46 and praetor in 44 Ncycrtheless, from 
honest and unselfish eonvution, Brutus 
joinod tho conspiracy for tho asbassinatinn 
of Caesar It is rtlattd that Caesar gave 
up the struggle against lus mmderors 
when ho saw Biutus among thorn, tx 
claiming Vat av rtKi ov ’ or * Et tu. Brute I * 
After the assabslnation Biutus went to 
the Eabt, sei/td Macidonia and with 
Cassius picpired to resist the triumvirs 
Antony and Octavian maiched agiinst 
them and eonfionted them at Phiiippi 
(q.y.). Cassius took his own life after tho 
first (ineonelusivc ) engagement , Brutus 
killed himself after his defeat a foitnight 
later m the second engagtiiient (12) The 
tragedy of Biutus is viyidh deputed m 
Shake speare’s ‘ Julius ( aesai ’ 

Another side of Brutus s character, 
known to us from Cicero s cui rt spondenoe , 
is brought out m his financial dealmgs 
with tho people of Salamia in Cypiu Hi 
lent money to tho town at 4b per tent 
interest, and was prepared to go to anv 
length to recover the debt On one 
occasion his agents shut several promint nt 
Salaminians in tho senate house and kept 
them there without food, until some died 
When Cicoro, as governor of Cilicia, re 
fused matenal aid for the recovery of the 
debt, Brutus was much aggrieved. 

BGce'phalus {BoukephdLnh)^ the horse of 
Alexander tho Gieat. Plutarch relates 
that when first ofloretl to Philip of Mace- 
don for sale, it was found so wild and un- 
manageable that Philip ordered it to be 
sent back But Alexander, observing that 
it shied at its own shadow, turned its head 
to the sun, then caressed and soothed 
it, and finally mounted and mastered it 
^i^en 1)0 dismounted his father said, kiss- 
ing him, * O son, thou must needs have a 


realm that is meet for thee, for Macodon 
will not hold thee* Bucephalus carried 
Alexander in his eastern campaigns and 
a strong mutual affection grew up between 
horse and rider. Bucephalus died lu India, 
when thiity years old, and Alexander 
founded the city of Bmephala In noi thorn 
India m his horse's honoui. 

Bucolic or Pastoral poetry* that is to 
say poetry concerned with the life and 
loves of herdsmen, had its oilgin in Sicily, 
whore it was a national type of song, 
and was said to have been created by 
<ho legendary Daphnis (q v.). It was 
developed bv Thcoi iitus (q v ), and piae 
lised aftii him by Bion and Mobchiis, and 
later by \ irgil (qq v ). 

Budaeus, see Texts and Studies, § 10. 
Bulla, SCI C lotting ^6 

Burial and Cremation. The method of 
disposal of the dead varied among tho 
Greeks at diftcient times In the pio- 
hibtono ago known as Mycenaean, it was 
the custom to buiy the bodies In the 
Homeric poems, the bodies are burnt on 
i p\TC. In historical tunes it appeals that 
both methods were practised Pheie are 
lefci cnees to buriaf m the Gieek eli imatie 
poets On the othci hand uiiis suivivo 
eoniammg the ealeined remains of the 
dead It was customary to place a com 
m tho dead person's mouth as a fee to 
( h iron for his sc rv lee as fc rirman Greek 
tombs were usually placed on the sides of 
loidb leadmg from the city The funeral 
monument was usually a slab (sfcfr) or 
column, or f imply a mound, with an 
mscnption for identifying the dead \t 
a latei period it bee ime tho custom to add 
laudator T verses 

At Rome also both methods of disposal 
wore prart ised as ajipcars from the 1 we Ivo 
lables (q V ) but cremation gradually 
became prevalent (exeejit notably with 
the Cornelian gens, which adhered to 
burial). The ashes of the more wealthy 
were generally plated m an um under- 
neath a monument by the side of one of 
the great roads ]e arlmg from Rome Urns 
of the poorer classes were placed m a 
jomt tomb, ealled columbarium, contain- 
ing numerous mehes 

Bury, J. B , see Historians (Modem), 

Busi'ris (Hottsins), according to Greek 
mythology a son of Poseidon and king of 
Kgypt. To avert drought it was his cnis- 
tom, on the advice of a seer (by name 
PhrasioB or '^hrasios), to sacrifice strangers 
to Zeus. The seer was his first victim. 
When Heracles came to Egypt in his 
quest for the apples of the Hesperldes, he 
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allowed himself to bf* led to the altar, but 
then broke loose and slew Busiris and his 
following. See also laocr tea, 

Byzantine Age of Greek Literature, a 

tt.rm applied to the poiiod fiom the ( lobing 
of the Athenian schoolb by Justinian m 
A D 529 to the fall of Constantinople in 
1453 (Sometimes, but lesb conyementU, 
it is reckoned as bcf^mnmg m a d. 330, the 
date of the foundinfir of Coubtantmopli ) 
The period produced few Gicck writerb 
of importance Greek liteiatuic had come 
undci various forcupi nfluomes, Homan, 
Lastcin, Christian, and hati lost much of 
itb oiigmal distmctnc rhaiactcr Ne>er 
tholc&s the arfc rendcicd an iinijorteint sei 
vice IT the preservation and tiansun&sion 
of clabMcal woiks Its wiitcrb apait lioin 
thcolog'ians wcie much occupied with 
lexicons and literal^ muncntaiicb, and 
with the e\i)lanati( u*md (inoridcition of 
old texts History contmiu d to b* wiittcu 
(boe Anna Comnena) also hffal romnicn 
taius Ihcre was much toiMnjr of old 
Mss The j rcf»rr\atioii of so much of the 
old (xiccl writois as wt possess is due 
to the < nli,?htenmcnl of burh emnii 
occlcbidstics as PnOiiCTs (patiiudi 
8S()) an indiistnius 1( xieof?iuphci and 
(Cood ht< 1 ai > < iitic and his pupi 1 Ann has 
( aifhbishop ( f Coesaua ( 907- 3) whose 
eop-v of Plito disc OTt red in a ncj?lected 
heap of volumes on the flooi of the librai j 
at I it mob lb now in the nodliian Sec 
also 7'*r(>cc>pi ICS Suid is Texts and Studies, 
S 4 (for l/ct7<s and Luslathius), and 
Anitiologir^ 

Byza'ntiuin (huzantion), a ci^v on tic 
Kuropcan bhf re at tht mouth i he Ihia 
cian Bospoius (q v.), the bile of th( 1 ituie 
Constantinople, a position of jfieat im 
port a nee as commanding the entrance 
to the Luxine It was f rst estibhshed 
by Megaiian colonists (r t>i7 ii c ) It 
stood opposite to C baked ni which, it is 
said, was founded first and the choice 
of the western position w is due to the 
Dclp'ne oracle, whi li bade the Megarians 
plot e the new e it's opix it e the c it v of the 
blind men*, owing to th< super loi ad^an 
tages rf the 1 uropian shore* With the 
spread of the I eisian empire m the 6th e 
B r it came under the Peibiin yoke then 
olternateh uncle Spartan and \thenian 
doiuimon m the 5th and 4t h cc , and, after 
revolting Irom the second Athenian League 
in 357, enjoyed a position of mdepondence 
in tho second haU of tho 4th and in the 
3rd c. and became a federate ally of Home 
at tho time of tho Third Macedonian War 
It suffered severely from is barbarian 
neighbours (Thracians m tho mid 3rd c., 
and Celts, who were paiticulailv aggres- 


sive), and paid them huge suma in black- 
mail, recompensing itself from tolls of the 
straits, which involved it m a war with 
Bhodcs. It subsequently passed into the 
Homan empire, and was chosen by Oon- 
stantmo (q \ ) for his new capital (A.D. 330). 

C 

Cabi'ri (Kabciroi), gods of fertihty, wor- 
shipped in Asia Mmor, and ospoelolly at 
Samothiare, also m paits of northern 
Gieece and m Boeotla They were also 
regarded as proiec tors from dangers, 
espoeialh those of the sea. 

Caucus, *11 Homan legend, a monster or 
brigand who lived m a cave on tho Aven- 
tiuo (sec Jwm , § 1) As llcrrulos was 
during home the rattle of < ei\on (see 
Heracles) he rested at tho site of tho 
futuie Home Cacus stole some of the 
I'attlo and diew them into his eavc, toil 
foiemost bo as to cs ape discovery. Her- 
cules departed without perceiving tho 
theft, but the lowing of his othci oxen wos 
anfewered by tbose in the cave. HeriL^ulcs 
then attacked ( aeus, slew him and rc- 
coveied his cattle Cacus was probabh an 
ancient Roman dcitj, peiliapb a fire god 

Cadme'a (Aadmeia), tho citadel of 

I liebi B, named after Cadmus (q v ) It 
was ticacheroush seized b> i^hoobidas tho 
bpaitan c H2 B c (sco Sparta, § 4) and re- 
covered by tbo bold stroke of Pelopldas 
(q V ) with Athenian support. 

Ga'dmus {kndmos), (i) in Greek mytbo- 
log^, son of Age nor (king of Tyre), 
hi other of Luropa and uncle of Minos 
(qq V ), and c onset ueut b < onneeted by 
legend with Phoennia and Cicto, W*^hen 
^cub eairicd off Luiopa, Agonor sent 
admus to seek her By the advice of the 
*)clj)hic ora le c admus after a time 
abandoned ihc search he was told to 
follow a cow which he should meet and 
found a city where it hist lay lown. The 
cow Ic d h 111 to the site of Thebes, where 
(.admuHfoundedtboCadmea,tl c < itadcl of 

I I c fnt irc city Hero he sent his com- 
Iiinions t > *eteh watoi fiom a spring for 
^aerillec a dragon guaiding the spring 

d the coinpamons and was then 
d siruyed by Cadmus Bv Athene's in- 
bt ruction, he sowdd the di agon's teeth, 
and from thorn aimed wariiors sprang 
up These he set lighting by throwing a 
stone among them, and they killed eacdi 
other until only five survived (perhaps 
tae origin of the proverbial 'Cadmean 
Victory', Hdt i 166). These five, the 
Spaiti {Sparfm, ‘sown men'), helped to 
build the Cadmea and were the Incxistors 
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of the noble famllieB of Thebes Cadmus 
mamod Harmonla, daii6:hter of Ares and 
Aphrodite, and gave her as weddmg 
present a necklace, the work of Hephae 
stns, a beautiful but unluckj jewel, which 
subsequently proved the source of many 
misfortunes (see AmphmrauBt dlcmaetn) 
Thtir daughters were Ino, Semelo (qq v ) 
Autonoe (who married Aristoous and 
became mother of Actaeon, qq v ) an 1 
Ag&vo, the mother of PenthOls (see 
BacchM) Cadmus and Haimonia after 
a time retired to Illvria and there were 
turned into serpents and carried to Fly 
slum Cadmus is said to ha\e eivili7od the 
Boeotians and to have taught them the use 
of letters Here the myth is a leflcction of 
historical fact for the Gicek alphabet U 
largely dc lived from Phoenician scriTit 
(2) Cadmus of IVIilctus, sec Logogni 
phi ( 1 ) 

Gaeci'lius Sta'tius (c 219-c 160 nr) 
a Gaul from northern Ttalj brought to 
Rome as a slave and subsequcntlv manu 
initted He was a friend of J nnius ind 
the chief comic di iniaiist of his clay 
Indeed he was lanlcd first of all Roman 
comie wnteib bv Sedigitiis (see Comedy 
§ 5) lie came m i oint of time ml also 
it woul I seem fn ni the htf k we kn iw of 
it in the qudliti s of his work l(tw tn 
Plautus and Ten nc c Many of his title 
ore identical with titles of Men ml i s 
plays Gellius (N 4. ii xxm) has in 
elaborate eompansm bdtween passiges 
in a plaj of Menandt r and m its adapt x 
tlon bv C aecihus or tho anecdote about 
Caecihus and Tercuec sc e Terence 

Gae'lius Ru'fus, Marc i s son of a bankc r 
at Puteoli was a puj il and fiieml of C icei o 
whose c orrespondenee contams a number 
of letters from the young man He was 
clever, vivacious unTnnripkd ard un 
stable Ho jomed Catiline for a time 
supplanted Catullus as lover of Clodia 
was accused by her of an attempt to 
poison her, and was defended bv Cicero 
He became a distmgmshed orator m the 
courts, and m tho Civil War joined the 
oanse of Caesar \s praetor in 48 b c 
ho advanced subversivo proposals for tho 
abolition of debt and rent and headed 
with Milo (q V ) a using against Caesar in 
S Italy This was suppressed and Caehus 
was killed • 

Gae'sar, Oilus Jt^rLius was bom prob 
ably in 102 bc (Mommsen's date, the 
traditional date Is 100), and was assaasm- 
ated on the 15th March 44 b c Ho was, 
with tho possible exception of Lucnutius 
and one or two others (see Birthplaces), 
the only great classical writer actually 
bom In dome He belonged to a family 


claiming royal descent, but his sympathies 
wore not with the aristcxsratlc party Ho 
was nephew (by the marriage of his aunt) 
of Marins, and husband of Cornelia, 
Cmna's daughter, whom he refused to 
div orco at bull x s bidding a refusal that 
nearly cost him his head He fled to 
Bithyma, and either then or on a sub 
sequent vojago to Rhodes to study 
rhetoric, is said to have bcin taken by 
luratcs who were amused by his confident 
bearing and his tlm it to h ive them ciuci- 
fied Having regamed his libertv ho 
manned some ships, captmed the pii itcs 
recoveied his rmsom and canird out his 
tlm it In tho bccoiid Mitliiditie M ii 
(S3-S1) he first distingmshcd hiirisilf as 
a soldier at llie siege of Mitylcnc In feO 
he became pi eminent among those who 
opposed the Sullin ^(ttJ ment But it 
was not till 68 thi" ho her xmo quaestti 
m Spam He was acdiJo m Uo and neulv 
rmned himself bj the gladiatornl shows 
and public buildmgs with winch he en 
clcavcmrt 1 to socme populaiit> Ho bup 
tioitcd < atihnc s candiclatuio for tho 
con^ulbhip and was suspected of being 
priv> to his coDspnocy In 63 he was 
elected praetor for tpc \ ear 62, and to the 
disgust of the anstoci its ponhfer masx 
mus (q V ) IS well His proi raetoiship in 
Si am was higldv bucci ssful and incident- 
illy enabled him dear ofl his debts 
Returning to Rome m CO he made a com 
pact with 1 ompo and Ciassus (the 'first 
timmvii lie ) bv which C ac&ai was to bo 
consul m 59 ard the re quire me nts of tho 
other two wcic sal isflcd Porapey married 
i aebar s daughtri Julia I lom 58 to 49 
( achai was pioconsul in Gaul and Illyii 
cnim conducting the wonderful senes of 
eampaigDb dc senbed m his C oznnientarios 
(q V ), bv which he not only earned the 
Roman dominion to the Atlantic and tho 
Liuglish Ch innel but cstal lished his own 
reputation as a great geucial and attached 
to himself a devoted iimj The compact 
with Pompey and Crissus had been re- 
newed at Lura in 5( but tho death of 
OroHsuH in 5J and the estrangement of 
PoiniM V from f ac -jar following tho death 
of Julia in 54 put an end to the league 
Tho oppobitlou of Pompey and tho Seuato 
to Caesar's plans for retaining olflce and 
the intention of his enemies to piosecute 
him as soon as he relinquished it, brought 
matters to a head kailv m 49, C aesar at 
the head of the 13th Legion crossc^d the 
Rubicon into Italy to enforce his demands, 
and launched the first Civil War His 
success was rapid Pompey was out- 
mancBuvied and driven from Italy, and 
Caesar became master of Rome almost 
without a blow He showed a politic 
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dcmency to the defeated, in stronfir con 
trast with the action of earlier Roman 
leaders. In the same car (49), M a 
bnef and bnlhant camr ufm he forced 
the surrender of the PompLlan arm\ m 
Spam, where It held a strong position 
at llcrda In 48 Gather followed Pomruv 
to Epirus, fin illy defeated him at Pliai 
Bilus, and pursued him to L^pt, to find 
he had been murdci r d Aitei some months 
of dulliancL with Ckopatra (q v ) ( acsai 
passed to byiia and Asi i Mmor, whci* his 
easy defe it of Phainstc « at Zcl i m 47 wss 
thL o( i asion of lus well tuown nu ss iRt to 
Rome \ cm, vidi, vk i*. Aft< r a iiief st ly 
m Home ho was called upon to fa < ( ato 
and the ollic»* inenibirs of the wnitoiiil 
poity dUT ported b> Jul x m Afiirx 
Th( so ho <lof( ated with ffreat si luffhtc r at 
Thajisus in 40 TTisJast can p u^n was in 
S|)ain, a,?ainst the son^ f Pornpej an 1 tb( 
survivor ^ of 1 h ipsus , it was < losed b> 1 lie 
VK tory of Munda (45) Less Ih m a year 
latcT , in 1 ht midst of uncompU t c 1 sc la mce 
for tlio rt oipr nu7dtion of Hrim in I the 
empire Ik wis issasMinlcd 1 i i bind o^ 
those XI li ill bis incisiiKs hid o1''“( tided, 
led Lx M 1 nit 118 and C c^i'-mus wboi i 
hr had pirdimd aftii Ph ii ilus llis 
ama/iiig cneiffv had alic idx doi o luueh 
In the brief intervals < f 1 i < im upiih te 
found a new i Offline l^h ii saliis jja ’ m i Ic 
him an autoei it ind he hid used his 
poxver to le ostalilish oid r, to restore the 
cconotnjc situitiejii to extend the frin 
ehise of the provme i ils torejfulite tava 
tion and to ief3rm tlie alcnlir Jlf had 
other projects, smh as tint of eodifyiag 
tlie law anel establishme: a inn u hbrni^ 
His moasnrfs showed bic i It of lexx 
and xvc re e nccix t d on a p pul ir I asis 
but xxne cm Tied out witti a eoiicmpt jf 
republican institution', win h w is in pait 
the ciiise of Ins assassiinti n But Uome 
hid oiit{?ro\xn lici uuei n1 eonstituliem 
and his murder xxas a for sh erime as 
Dante judged xxhen he pi le J Brutus anu 
Cassiub in the 1 xxist cnelc of *^1 e lufcino 


(Canto xxzlv). For Caesar combined pre- 
eminently the Qualities of statesmanship 
and ge neralship, discernment, determina- 
tion promptitude, and clemency. 

Ills Commentaries* (q v ) on the Gallic 
'War and the unfinislnd three books on 
the Cixil 'War are his onlx extint woiks 
llio former, imadoincd, straightforward, 
and detached, are at once military naira 
tivcB of Burpa>'Smg intoiost and a skilfully 
loufcakd justification of the author's 
actions They were probably written in 
the winter of 52-51 Thev contam no 
aigiimcut or couinient lint allow events 
to till their ovn tale in Ins fax our, with 
perhaps an omission hoe md tlicre whoio 
the f If ♦s xxould v rve his oppom nts The 
Civil War* IS rither more of a political 
paniplilct Ihe impassive culm and re- 
btiauit of the naintixts die oceasionallj 
iclifxed with a human touch >r x Hash of 
sardonic humour 

The 1 ighth Boik of the Gallic War is 
a coiilinnition bi ^ Hiitius Other con- 
t iiuations of the stoiv of hi“ wars arc the 
lb Ihim \f r leuni on t ai sai*s conllict w ith 
Cato ind Jubu and thr Brllum AJexan- 
dunum* ami Behuiri Ilispaniensf * on 
those campaigns The authorship of these 
is umirtaln 

* u b xr fc und timi for some minor works 
XX hi h have not survived a tieatise on 
gianimai ( l)t An ilogia*) wiilten during 
a jouiiicx acrobs ilie Alps, an ostionomi 
tnl woik ( IH AstriH*), and two books of 
‘Anticat ones in reply to ( hcio s panogy- 
iicof Cito Cupsai xxas an eiator of the 
bcvcio Attif school ‘•implt ami lestrained 
in stxlo, Ciccro m his Brutus paid a 
high trilmte to the cl game and dignity of 
his speeches V\ e h i\o lix c s ol C lu sar by 
1 lutaich an 1 buc ton us \ccoi ding to the 
tralition iccoidod bv the lattoi he was 

11 pnl(, with l>1ack keen les and full 
l)s anil fecrui ulou about his ippraiance. 
ilehidl yCk >piti i xsod,v. Qesaiion(q v ' 

Caesar, RsLaiiONS by atarriage of. 
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Gaesa'rion iCaeaanu or CcxaanGn)^ the 
Bon of Julius Caesar and Cleopatra (q v ) 
He was put to death b> order of Octavian 

Gae'sius Bassus, a friend of Porslus, 
commended by Qulntihan as a l>iic poet 
His works are lost 

Gaesii'ra, see Metre, § 2 . 

Ga'lceus, see Clothing, § 5 

Ga'lchas (Kalchds), a soor wlio accom 
pamed the Gieok host to Tioy. See 
Iphigema and Iliad, 

Calendar and measure of time. 

§ 1 . The Greek Calendar 
Tho Greek civil year consisted noiniall^ 
of twelve lunar months, alternately of 30 
and 29 days, makmer up a total of 354 
days. In certain yeais, on the basis at 
first of a cycle of eight years later of a 
cycle of 19 j oars (the cycle dc vised by the 
astronomer Metdn), an additional month 
was from time to time (not according to 
any ilgid s-vstem) Intorc alatcd to main 
coricBpondonc p with tht. solar year 
At Athens during the ''tli c two distinct 
systems of dxtmg 'vcic in force concur 
rontlv! ( 1 ) tho civil vear icckoncd by 
lunar months, beginning nonnally wilh 
the flist mw moon ifUi the summer 
solstice, but occasion illy with tho new 
moon before the summer solstice, and 
occasionally with tho second new moon 
after the summer solstice^ a,ccordmg to 
the effect of the addition or non addition 
of Intercalary months It is found to 
begm as earl/ as June 20 and as late as 
August 15 (MoTitt ‘ The Athenian Oalen 
dar*, 1928) 31 k nimcs of tho months 

wore In general taken from those of 
festivals held in them, tho dcrnatioub of 
the latter being in some cases uncertain 
they wore as follows 

Hecatombaion (in which the hecatombs 
were offered), roughly July 
Metagedmon, roughly August 
Boedromion, roughly September 
Pyanepbi^n rouglily October 
Mavmacterion (from the fcstivul of /iiis 
Malmactcs, ‘the boistcioiis ) rouglil> 
November 

Po*teidedn, roughly December 
Gamdion (the time of weddings) loughlv 
January 

Anthebterion (from tho Icstiyal of 
Howeis ), roughh I obruary 
Llaplubolion (‘deoi hunting , the month 
known m other parts of Greece as 
Artemision) rouehly March. 

MUnychion (from the festival of the 
Munychlan Artemis), roughly April. 
ThargHum loughlv May 
Scirophknon, roughly Juno 


Tho intercalary month was generally, but 
not always, a second Poseideun The civil 
year was named for chronological pur- 
poses, at Athens after the chief archon, 
at Sparta after the first ophor (2) The 
IJouloulic * voar, oi the year during 
which the lloulo held office This jear 
under the constitution of Cloisthcnes 
(q V ) was divided into ten pi^tanics of 
36 or 37 dajs each, so that o\er a peiiod 
of time the senatorial >ciiH averaged 
^65i days This 3 oar began aboul a week 
after tho summer solstiec Most of the 
dates found in inscnptions of the 5th c 
are stated according to tins calendar by 
the number of t Ik pi > t in v 1 1 e v ear be Ing 
named after the lust Secretary of tho 
Boiiie of that >car 

At some date about the end of the 5th 
c the Bouleutio y^ir wis brought into 
conformity with tho civil 3 car, and theie 
after the 5 eat is nainod for all purposes 
aftci tho chief archon The historian 
Tiinaeus (q v ) first adopted the practice 
of dating events with Kfcrouco to Ohm 
puds (see Festivals, ^ 1 ) beginning fiom 
776 n c But Ohmpiails weie m vtr used 
forordinirv puii>owis 

Piacticalh cverv Gitck citv had its 
own ( ilendar Tlie M ictdc mm t ilcndir 
IS also of itnpoit met us it c wnt to bo 
uni vei sally used m the I ast (e g b\ 
lose phus) e ns weie generally date d m 
Gietk cities after magist rites or priests 
who held office In lie lit rustic kuigcloms 
tegnal years (i e the fhst second third, 
&e year of such a kmg) were mule use 
of, or fixed eras This last wis a vtiy 
important mno\ation The most nutible 
of these eras is the Stic ucid, from S12 b c , 
which IS iis( d, e g , m Maccabees Many 
cistern eitics I'so lUiptcd Ihid eras 
usually dating from then acquisition of 
freedom 

§2 (rnrt sea^ws tmd dinsums of 
ihf dag 

Some use of tho constellations was made 
for letkonmg the sc isons Thus tho «‘Um 
mil {Oepos) was sometimcb icgardtd as 
tht BIX moTilliH from tho morning rising 
of tho Plfiides to thou morning sotting 
(May-Novc mher) and the mormng nsmg 
of Are turns (Seidcmhci) was generally 
recognized as the beginning of autumn 
(t^ “^pos €LS *ApKrovpo\, soph O T 1137) 
Sinus (Snrios) tht Dog sfar setting with 
tht sun m August, marked tho penod of 
the greatest heat 

The day from sunrise to sunset, what- 
ever its length, was divided into twilvo 
equal hours lor astronomical imipo^HCS 
the gnomon, a vertical rod on a hon/ontal 
plane, was borrowed from tho C haldaeans. 
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and by the lenarth of the shadow it threw 
enabled nud day and the yonous hours to 
be determined, as also the solstices and 
the equmoxes. But this wus not in g^eneral 
use The astiononier Met on m the 5th o 
was the first to cicct one at Athens (on 
the Pnyx) An instj unit ut of immemorial 
antiqmty toi mca«juimg time , the < Irpaydia 
or water clock (see bt low, § 4), was em 
plo^ed in Greece 

§ 3 TJu Loman Calendar 

Accoi Jing to ti xdition, the >oar undoi 
Koinulus im Judtd ten mtintbs tontamnv 
i numbii of da\«i variousb btatid but 
most (omraonix ns J04 It bcffan on 
1 Alxrth It IS thoiiprht piobablo Lhxt this 
ten month c ilcndii omitted the pciiod 
from mill wiuttr to spimf? as bcinf? foi a 
priraitn c 4,1 it ultnr il community t he dt ad 
nait of the xt n whAi thtit v\ is uothniK 
foi the husb indman lf> do but rest ana 
thoicfoio 110 occasion foi a t ilendoi to 
rcfrulnfc his labours ^uma Poinpilius is 
said to ha\o addt d the mont hs ol Janu ir\ 
€ind It bin lit m il imr a >tir of twelve 
months (ft in of da>vs stv n of M 
It bruirv of *S) 1 1 d il of \ a div iiid 
thi** w Jb suppl racntcl b> inUit ilirv 
ptriods to hunt? it into aceord with tlit 
Holai vtar Cot bar on t!ic advice of the 
mathcniitician Sosiqrtntb, reformed ilic 
ealendii mikinsr the normal yeai ton 
sist of dsvfa (beven months of 31 da>s 
lour of >0, out of as in the motltiri 
calendar) and addinp: an iiittic xlary da> 
cvtrv louilh year 

In the iioiiJin months (which probabh 
in icmote antiquitx accoided with the 
pel 10(1 of the moon) the hist lay was 
called the Ivaknds {Knlendae) a name 
onfipnallx mdicatinf? the day of the new 
moon, and connected with tht verb calo 
‘to proclaim*, sint e on this di> the put si 
would pioelaim the dates foi the v iiious 
special da>H of the month 1 be liftcouth 
day in the four 11 day nior ths of the old 
calendar (Mareb M iv Julv October) and 
the thirteenth dxy m all th others was 
called the Ides (/dws), a nimc melKatim; 
oriffinalh the cU’v of the full m ion Tht 
eit^hth (or accord fng to the Roman niethtitl 
of inclusive leckomnpr the ninth) dav 
before the Ides, tha.t is to ha> the be venth 01 
filth < lav of th month, w a s e ailed the N ones 
(Ntmar ) The dayn in between we i e denoted 
bv reckoning backwards from the Nones 
Ides or •Kalends that next succeeded 
But m this rockoniTifi: the flist and last 
days of the senes were both Included 
a d {ante u rm) V Kal Inn (the fifth or 
os we Ahoulu bay the fourth lay before 
1 June) wab the desigpiation of 28 May 
Days were maiked in the calendar i , C, 


or N, aocordlng as they were fasit, days 
on which the court of the piaetor urbanus 
was open for bublness {fas est jus dveere), 
comiivaUSt days on which meetings of the 
convdia might ho held (if they wore in fact 
held the praetor’s court was closed); 
nefa^Xt (lavs on which neither was the 
court open nor might the comiha moot, 
probably because such days were devoted 
to puiihcation or to worship of the dead 
and the powers of the nether world It 
appears that only 36 days were fastx until 
CUcsxr mcrcdised their number, 184 weie 
( omit tales and 55 nefaslx The calendar 
furthii contained certain days marked 
M piobablj signifying lufas ferwe pvb- 
licae 1 e that the dav b were ncfasti on 
M count of a puohe festival, FN, for dies 
tndofercisi b or irUprci'>us, da\s that were 
puitly /tts^ pailb ni fasti Three ex 
ccptionil da-VB vvcie maikcd I 0 indicate 
that itgxl business could he carried on 
after ceitain idigious rcqmremeuts had 
been disposed of these w(ie known as 
dn't fissL See also J^indinae llieie was 
i tiadition that the ( lU ndai '-bowing Iho 
days whi( h won fa*4i was first 1 uhhbhod 
m h) I II ( , w lien (11 11 ivms, a cleriw of 
Appius ( laudius the cc nsoi (q v ), posted 
it up m the l«orum But this tradition 
w Xb questioned bv( iceio (ad Att vi i 8), 
who pointed out that the XII Tables 
tl-’cady showed the calendxr, with court 
ld>s maiked for general luformatiou. 
Ila^ms must therefore have published the 
c lie ndar, or an account of the prineiples on 
which it was constructed, in book form. 

The years were denoted by the names 
of the consuib holding of! ice m each, an 
mconvement method which wob practic- 
allv ubclesb foi vciy oarlv dates At the 
end of the republican period the date of 
the founding of the city was finally estah 
he d by the leseaiehcs of A airo, Nepos, 
iid Atlicus (qq y) on the basis of c( rtaln 
lipbos, as having occuiied m the voar 
corresponding with Tod n ( , and Ibis was 
adopted lb a tk int of dopartuic foi clirono- 
logv (A. X c , ab vrbe condita oi anno uriis 
(onditac Livy s woik was called ‘kb 
mbe condilx ) hut not £01 piacticmJ pur- 
poses I n it r t he empiie the consuls con- 
tmued to i user* for dating side by si ie 
with the legnal years of tmpoiois and 
n local f r as The method of reckoning 
by indtctions d lies {^om the reign of Con- 
stantine ind eonlinuod to ho used through 
the Middle Ages The mdiction was a fise al 
period of fifteen years, at the hcginmng 
of which the Roman cmperoi fixed the 
vahintion on which the property tax was 
lo he assessed duri ig that period It was 
instituted by Constantine m a.d. 313 and 
reckoned from 1 Sept 312 ^ 
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§ 4 . Roman divisions of the day 
In tho eailv republican penod there 
were no means of reckoning tune e^oopt 
by sunrise, sunset, and midday Midday 
was anuoimced at Rome by an ofheer of 
the consuls, when he first spied tht sun 
from the senate house appcarlnpr betwee n 
tho Rostra and tho Oracoostasls (a plat 
form raised above the Comltium) Tho 
first sundial. Imported from Sicilv, was 
erected at Rome m 26^ b c V dial cor 
icctcd for tho latitude of Rome was 
substituted In 164 b c The clepsydra or 
water clock, which was In use in Greece, 
was Introduced by Scipio N&sica in I'lS 
n c It 18 described b> Vitruvius (q v ) 
and measured time bj the flow of water 
thruiigrh a small aperture into a cistom 
the water os it rose in this cistern raised 
a float connected bj a rope and counter 
poise with a drum, which in turn operated 
a pomter Each day from sunrise to stm 
sot, and each night from miiisc t to sunrise 
was divided into twelve horat these harae 
consequently varied m length with the 
season The Romans when they spoke of 
‘the first hour* meant as a rule the point 
of time when tlic first hora from suniise 
was completed The nights were furthei 
divided into four vigihae oi watches, a 
term ovidontlv of military origin 

Ca'liga, see §5 , 

Cali'gula, GaTus C’a.ksab, Roman om 
peror a d. 37-41, son of Germanicus and 
Agrippina (see /lUio Claud lan Family) 
His true name was Gams Cae'^ai, but 
spending his childhood m the Roman 
camp and wearing tho soldiers’ boot 
icaliga), he received from the soldieis the 
nickname Caligula ’ bee Rome ^10 1 h 

storv that he proposed to make his favour 
Itc horse, ‘Ineitatub , consul btsidis pro 
vidmg it with 1 retinue of slaves and a 
luxurious stable in Suctomus 

Galli'crates (KaUikratis), see rempU^ 

S 1, and Rarthenun 

Galll'machus (Kalhmarhos), bom in 
Gyrene about 310 bc, a harned critic 
and poet, who if he was neve i he ad of the 
Alexandrian Llbrar-N (as sonic think that 
ho was), was evidently connected with it 
and was on industrious biblloginiiher J or 
his chief work m this capacity see Itxtn 
and § 2 As ^ poet he wiote m a 

variety of forms His llTnins* in hexa- 
meters and c Icgiae s to Zeus, Apollo, 
Artemis, &c have survived He was 
especiallv emment as a writer of epigrams 
(of which we have sixty foui ), some of 
them epitaphs, others expressions of per- 
sonal emotion or little sketches of lover's 
trouble^ Uis beautiful epigiam (II) on 


his friend Heraclitus of Halicamossus has 
been made familiar to us by William 
Cory’s translation ‘They told me, Hera- 
clitus, they told me you were dead*. 
Catullus tranblated his ‘Lock of lierenJe e’ 
^q V ) and Ovid drew on him in his ‘Ibis* 
and I istr I ragments of his ‘Aitia* 
( origins* of local religious tradition. In 
clc lilacs) and his lamboi* (m which he 
assumes the character of Hipponax (q v ), 
the satirical i»oet, restored to life) have 
hi c n diseoverc d m papyri at Oxvihynehus. 
\\ e also have part of hia ‘ Hecale a short 
epic on a minor inn b nt in the stoiy of 
These us (q V ) There was a vigoioua 
literary feud between Cullimachub and 
\poll >niub Khodius (q v ) In contiast to 
tho latter, he picfcncd to compose short 
poems and his is the pioveibiol saving, 
peya ^ipXloi fieya kokov 

Galli'nus [Kallvno^), of Ephesus, an oaily 
Greek elegiac poet, of unccituin dste per- 
haps of tho 7th cue Onb a few fiag- 
ments of his work survive Ho is thci first 
poet known to have written in elegiacs 

Galli'ope (Kallio^u) see If uses Orpheus 
(q V ) was baid to bt hef s m 

GalliVhoe {KaUiihoi ) see Alcmaeon 

Galli'sthcnes (Kalhdhenes)^ a nephew 
and pupil of Aiistotle He c ollibor itcd 
with hi8 uncle m the preparation of a 
complete list of victors at the Pythian 
games from tho eorllt st times Ue joined 
the expedition of Alexandei the Great 
(q V , § t) ns tho historian of hi«! earn 
palgns, and w is put to clc ath m iZ7 B c 
IS being privi to a plot against him To 
1 . pseudo Calhbt he nes was attributed a 
fabulous narrative of the exploits of 
Alexander (see tho article under the lat- 
ter’s name ^ 10, and also luliu^ Val 'nus) 

1 andor h is an Irriagmiry Conversation* 
bc twee n Callisthc nc s and Aristotle 

Galli'bto (halMo) in Greek mythology, 
i nymph in the tram of Artemis (q v ), 
she was loyed by Zeus and became mother 
of Areas, tho legendary ancestor of tho 
Arcadians Artemis (or Hera) in wrath 
hanged her into a she boar, and m this 
form she wandered ihout until her son, 
now giown up, met her when out hunt 
uig and would haye killed her with his 
spear. But A us turned both into C3on- 
stcllations I rsa Major (the Grc^it Bear) 
md Arctophylix (seo Arcturu§) (H J 
Rose, ‘Handbook of Greek Literature’, 
remarks that star mvths buch os this 
rarely date from earlier than Alexau- 
diian times ) 

Galli'stratus {Knlhsiratos) an eloquent 
Athenian orator and able statesman of the 
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4th c. B c , the organizer of the second 
Athenicin Confederacy (see Athenby § b) 
He came into popular disfavour when the 
Thebans took Oiopus from Athens in ^6b 
and although acquitted In this matter 
was condemned to death and went Into 
oxilt after ti raid by Alexander of Pheiac 
on the Piiacus ( 162) Some "vears latri he 
TOtumed to \thons, but the anger of the 
Athe^ni ms was unabate d, and he was pul 
to death. 

Galpu^'mius Si'culus, Tins, a Homan 
author of e c login s, who i)robabl> flounshe d 
in the reign of Nfio It is umcitam 
whether the mine ‘Sit ulus* signifies that 
he was a Sicilian or was given bee anse he 
imitited tlie bicilian pastor il of Ihco 
ciitm Of the cloven ce logiics attributed 
to him in tho surviving iiianusci ipts, the 
last foni aio proba^h bv a later hand 
(pcrhjips lsemcsil,nus,^a poet of tho later 
pait of the diel c. AP ) The remaining 
se^cn aio pie isant poems showing the 
bti ong influent c of Virgil, and iic the onl\ 
attempt at pistoral m the early post 
August in empin 1 cl I on the dawn of 
a new Golden Ago (the hope of the taily 
cla>s of Noio s reign) resembles \iigils 
Pourtli I tloguL ; Eel IT is an amoe 
bie m contest between i shephtii and 
a gaidentr, lestmblmg \iigils Seyenth 
Fcloguo In J el 111 lycielas tells his 
remorse for h lug ill treate d hia sweet 
heart In Lei IV Coijdon and Amyntas 
king the iiiaises of the young emperor 
Their patron IVIt lihoous (pe rliaps Intended 
fOT Seneea) is asked to 1 1 > theli liius 
befoie his majest> foi Corjdoi peiliips 
the authcr) is iiooi iiid fmmhle 1 1 \ 
is a elidactie poem on the leaiing of hliee p 
and goats Eel VI is a dispute between 
two shepherds ibout tho poetic me nts of 
two othe 1 swims In I el VII Ceiyeion 
who has been to Home, ehseiihes a elis 
play bi the emperor e)f all kinds of wild 
beasts m the ( iiejua 

( aJpumiiis he Ipeel to eairy on the iiadi 
tion of pastoiaJ iviiting to the Heiiais 
sanee His eelogues wore pimteei at 
Vemco m 1472 bee also 7 auo Piboni^ 
Ga'lvus, GaIus I IciNiufl (82-47 b r ), 
Bon of the annalist T Icinius M leer w i** a 
poet colobiate el m his d iv and an eloque nt 
barrister He was a fiiend of ( atullus 
and the ‘salaputtium disertum* of i*oem 
'> 1 Catullus addressed to him tho beaiiti 
ful lmos*of eonsolatirn (Poem 96) on the 
death of his wife His works, none of 
which smvlvo, mcludod an Pj Ulon on lo 
(a y ) 

Ga'lydon (Raludon), a town in Aetoha, 
connected with the stoiy of Meleagei 
(q V ) 


Galydd'nian Boar, see Mdeager, 

Galy'pso (Kalupad), in Greek mythology, 
a goddess, daughter of Atlas (q v.). 
OdyiHey 

Gamby'ses, see Per8%an Wars and EgypU 

Game'nae, meaning ‘foretellers’, m the 
ell Italian lehgion were water nymphs, 
who had tho power of piophecy. Ihey 
had a sacred spring outside tho Porta 
C ipena at Home, dedicated according to 
tndition by Kmg Numa, from which the 
\esta.l8 drew thu water for tholr ntos. 
1 hey w i re Ide ntifled (first by Llyius 
Audiriniius, q y y with the Greek Muses. 

Gami'lla, m the ‘Aeneid*, a maiden- 
wan 101 nlly of Jumus Vhen her father 
Metabus w i*> driven from Piivernum, of 
will h ho was tiriinl, he roniedtht baby 
gill with him Ihitsucd b> the \olsclan8 
and stoi ped by the fleoded Ainasenus, he 
tied tht cliild to his ^pear, flung it across 
the ily f 1 , and then sw am aci oss She was 
so swift footed thnt sh( could run over a 
field of i orn w ithout bending the blades. 
1 oi h r death see under Ainexd (Bk. XI). 

Cami'llus, MAuras FQrius, a gnat 
1 uiim st itesman and general, who 
ilouiishcd m thi earl> part of the 4th c. 
n c Accoiding lo legend he was the con- 
qneioi of \f 11 went into exile on a charge 
of having appropriated some of the booty 
of that citv was iccallcd and drove the 
uauls umld Bienuus out of Home, con- 
qucicd 1 1 C V Isci and the Aiqm, quelled 
thi ci\il stiifc at thi time of the Liclmon 
i ( Kations (see 7wwic, § 3) and oner more 
ditf itid in invasion of Gauls lie was 
hvt tmics dictator, and i reform of the 
Horn in milit iiv oiganization is attributed 
) him J bei c is a life of him by I lutaich. 
* amp, Hom\n hci Castra, 

Campa'nia. a Itmtorv m Italv S of 
latmin of cxicptional ftitility, where 
many of the wcolthj Roman*' had their 
\iUas It in cl 1 did the towns of Capua, 
Iviapolis (Naples), and Pompeii. See 
Pi 10 

Ca'mpus Ma'rtius, at Home, an open 
TSioNV of thi amienteitv the exercise 
^ lud of only Roman armies It was 
di dicated to Mars It was also the place 
of assimbly of the citizons m their civil 
capoiitv for purposes of election, e g. tho 
emmUa (tntunata (q v ) Buildings were 
gif dual] V erected on it (piivate houses 
I mh till tl o time of the empire), and In 
220 BO the ceihor O Ilammius con- 
stiucted there the Chreus that bore his 
name Later, in o5 B c , Pompev built 
close to this the first stone theatre of 
Rome See 1*1 14. 
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Gandau'les, see Gyges, 

Gane'phoii (Kanephorm, * basket bear- 
ers*), maidens of noble families at Athens 
who earned on their heads at the Panathe 
naea (see Festmds, ^ 3) baskets containing 
sacred implements Their giaccful atti- 
tude made them a favourite bubject for 
sculptors, and figures representing them 
^eie sometimes used as Carvatids (a v ) 
to support the ontablatuie of a temple. 

Gani'dia, the witch of lloiacch l<pod( 
hi, \, and xvii, and batiies i. vm, n i, 
and II. viii 

Gani'mus Re'bilus (quantity of the e 
unknown), (jtaIl'i, ippointcd consul b\ 
C desar at noon on the 1 isl d i> of the > eai 
4 j B o. for the rc inaindti of the day (the 
eonsul having died whosL teim of olflce 
teimmatecl tliit evening) TIis was tlic 
consulRhip in whu h ac c ording to Cicero s 
bitter jest, no one bieakfasted and the 
coubul neve I slept 

Ga'nnae, in Apulia the scene of a groat 
defeat of the Koiiidiis h\ Jlaniiibil in 
210 DC riic cori'^iil \cinilius l*iulliis md 
(it Is said) 50 000 Koiuaiis weic killed m 
the battle 

Ganons (kanonrs), see Ittts and Stud us 
§ i 

Ga'ntica, in Roman ilivs the poitions 
that were sung oi rccitcil to musical 
aeeompanime nt See T oiwc/y, 5 ad fin 
and Flavius 

Gantd'res Luphorid'nij^, sec I uphorion 

Gape'lla, Mu iiavus, see Mattianus 
Capella 

Ga'pito, GAliw Vifn b in eminent jurist 
of tho time of Augustus and libeiuis Sec 
LaJtno 

Ga'pitol Lapd ilium) the sw summit 
of the Cipitolmc hill at Home it tood 
NW. of tho I’alatinc overlooking the 
Forum (see 1*1 14) On this suimmi wab 
oroeted the gieat temple of hipitci 
Optimus Mi\inius (the special guaidian 
of the citv) uid hib coinpiiiionb Juno 
and Mmoi\a There sacrifice woh olTeicd 
bj magistrates on taking office, and b\ 
vietojious generals m a triumph (q v ) 
On tho Capitol also stood tho ancient 
sanctuary of Jupiter f orctims (see undei 
Jup^Ur) I<or tho other summit of the 
Gapitoline ITill, see Jgi I oi the legend 
of the saving of the f spitol fiom the 
Gaiilb by the saered geese, see Manliu*> 
CapUolimu, 

Gapitoli'nus, Jnius, soq Ihstona Au 
gnka, 

Gapitoli'nus, Mabctus Mavlitts see 
Mardiua Canitohnus, 


CaptVvit a comody of sentiment by- 
Plautus, and one of his most interesting 
plays. There aj^ no female oharaeteiu. 
Tho prologue is probably by a later hand. 

One of the sons of Hogio has boon taken 
prisoner bv the £leans; tho other was 
kidnapped when a child by a rIb vo and has 
not smee been heard of Some Elcons 
have now bee n take n prisoners of war and 
Hogio has pui chased two of these Philo- 
erates and his slave l-vnclarus in the hope 
of locovonng by theli means his captive 
son The slave is to bo sent to Elis to 
negotiate tho cxc hangc 1 lom devotion 
to Philocrates, iindirus assumes tho 
name and dtess of his mistei, while 
Pluloeidtes pisses as his slave Ihus it 
la Philoei lies who is reU wd and sent 
to Elib, while T>ndans remains m c ip 
tivit>. But the triek is revealed un 
mtentionallv b-v an I ic an fellow prisoner, 
and Ileglo bclievihg that he has been 
fooled and disappolntr d of his hope of 
rec ovenng his son, sends rjndaius lo ided 
with lions, to woik m the quanies 
Piesentlv Philocritcs letuins bunging 
with him not only the captive son of 
Hegio, but also tho slave who stole hib 
infant bo>. From the revclatioub of the 
slavo it appears t^at this child had hoc n 
sold lo the father of I hilocratcs ind bv 
ci stioke of drimntic irouv is the veiy 
Tvndaius whom llcgio his eiuelh inal 
treated. 

Ga'pua, tho chief citv of Campania, 
famous for its luxury and wealth It went 
over to Elanmbul alter the battle of 
Cannae^, but was recaptuied by Rome in 
211 and sevcitlj pumshed its leoding 
citizens were bcheadcfl the others exiled, 
and its tcrritoiv becimc tlie pioppity of 
the Roman &L ito 

Gara'tacus oi C ak \ e i ac i s sc.e Britain, 

§ 2 . 

Garau'sius, M\kcis Auiulus Mau- 
SVBI b, bC( Britain, ^ 2 

Cari'stia, boc Paraitaha 

€ a'» nu n Sat€ulii're, a poem bj IToiacc, 
wiitteu in 17 Be by command of Augus- 
tus foi the cclfbiition of the Secular 
t*anies (•^cc Ludi, § 2) It ib an mvoeaticm, 
m dpphie stiin/as (see Metn 5) of tho 
vaiiouR gods of tho Roman pantheon to 
giant their blcs«.mgb to the state It wis 
sung on the Pilitineoii Time 3, the thud 
dav of the (( Ic hiations, by 27 girls and 
I 27 boys, whose porents weic btill alive. 
' \n inseiiption dH^sciibing tlie ceiemony 
burvivcs (seoi pigrnphy, ^10) (The num- 
ber 27, or thrieo nine, is repc itedh met 
with both in Gieok and Roman ntuai, it 
wa rc gaidc d as c specially lucky ) 



Garmentis 
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Garyathte 


Garme'ntis or C vbaif n ta. in Homan 
religion, a diit'v possessing tbe power of 
prophecy, piobably oiigmally a water 
spirit, but oailj a sociatod with child 
birth Sh( was ctlcbi-iicd on the 11th and 
]5thJanuar\ One of t he gntc s of Home 
S of the ( i] itol boic b(i name (Ptjrfn 
CamuntalUi) Slu is sonu times spoken of 
in the plnial, the C armenic^ In my tho i 
logy she is the mother of hvander (q \ * 

snd acconiiianud him f^om Auadiu t 


first of the house of Mugo, and then of the 
house of Hanno But the rule of the 
aristociaov was not unqii ilified, and Aris- 
totle praised the eqoilibnura of aristo- 
ciatic and demon atu elements that he 
I und then Carthago was pre tmincntly 
1 comuu rt 1 il btato aii' mg on trade all 
dong the coasts of the Mcditenanean 
ltd meichants dealt m Tynan purple, 
r, li Ivor's siayes, grain pottciy, bionre, 
Pd fumes and textiles They reached the 


JtdJ> 

Garne'a (Kameia), see rcstualst 6 

Garae'ades (Ramfoclt^) of ( Mcnc (211- 
1 29 n t ), a (neck pliilov ] hci c f the Nt w 
Academy (sto Undimy) who lull in 
opposition to the clograatibni ol the Stoic s 
and k picuii ins that cert im knowledge 
was un lit im il le Ini^ that m it^ iibsonc c 
conclusions of vano js degices of prc>ba 
bility could bt foimtti unci tint fnesc 


( ishilciidis (q y ) or Im I«>IaDds, and 
(jiumon on the All intie eoo&t of Afnca 
Jhoy founded stUlemcnts m Spain, Sar- 
dinia and "SIC h and came into conflict at 
an catJv date with thi Greeks driving the 
Phoc u ins o 1 of C oisica c ^40 B c and 
c a^i V ng on v\ ith them in Sicily a struggle 
that 1 steel im il the Punic Wars (q v ) 
With the Uotiian icpubhc they made 
commeic ml tre iti s by wi uli Home was 
Kstreted fi mi inicifenng with Cartha 


supply a gui Ic to conduct Giceiu was un nman tra h The caili st of these dated, 


adherent of his views icjr the visit o** i iccoicimg t > 1 Iv bins from the first year 


Canieades ti Home m lo5 ue sec' i the Horn in republic These ticaties 


Philo<toph 7^2 

Ga'rrhae, m the northern put if Mes) 
potamii the bcenc of the diftit of U 
Licmuis Ci IS Us (iv ) l\ the Paithiaiis 
in ) B c 

Garthage (Carthago (»k R tnhidon) a 
coloin foun led ▼ ci h ips m tho 1th c b c 
by I hoemcuiis from 1 mc and occupy 
mg a str ng strategic positun on a pc»n 
mbulu m the eentio of the nnithern 
coast of All 1 C a new the modern lunis 
I Ol the legend of its founcling bce under 
Dilo Hiisa th name cf tho citulcl 
of ( iitliage hignifviug lort s i J iioi 
nici n anci ‘hide* m Greek niiv bt the 
origin of the storv of tho +eriitoiv cii 
closed by btiips of oxhide C'lrtha^e 
giaduillv look the lead among the in 
pendent riiuuiciiri ill us of N \lii 
(Utic aw IS herein 1 iiv il f un K inuriu 
ous colomes cm Afii on il aidcxeic sed 
direct lulo ovei the native agncultiiinl 
populilion (f a fonsideiublc icgim Her 
constitution (a t onf rovei sial buhject) op 
pears to have been maiiilv aiistociatic 
the g( veimmnt btnv in the hands of t ao 
chief magisli itcs and a se late The chic f 
raagislutcs oiigmallv jjcrhapb judge‘- 
hold the highest ovecutivr function iij 
had also trcxuntly, tspctiilly m older 
times, the < huf command in vy ir Hence 
because of the siniilatitv of funetions the 
Greeks called them the Homans 

rcflfc-s or more accui at e 1 v and ippr opnatcly 
rraefor^s Tho Homani/t d form of the n 
name was saffetr^t ThmiJ'h an annud 
oflPee, this magistracy between '>20 and 
300 B c seems to have been in tho power 


f, vc me 1 the rein ous of Homo and Car 
thage until then gieat struggle of the 3rd 
c I e lhe( irth igmians were osseatially 
a maritime folk and their iioweiful navy 
was niuuud bv then citi/ens Iior their 
limy on the contruy they relied on mer 
ciiiues employing Libyans, Iberians, 
J igiiinns Sardmiaris and Corsicans 
I lutarch (Dc rep ger ill 799) describes 
them OH Roiir and morose, soryile to tbeir 
nilcTs, haish to tlioir subjocts, looking 
fortitude iii dinger, ungoverned in anger, 
ibstinate without clegincc or urbanity. 
Ibeu religion was oiicntal m its origin, 
then eluof gods being Mclkait, Astartfi, 
ind 1 III narnmon, but Libyan and 
GiecK doitiis weie gi iduallv intxodueed 
In spite of tho Greek mtluenco, their 
If ligious 1 iloB le tamed a bai baious eharac 
tt I and 1 X 1 liKiod human sacntices Agrl 
cnltiiic V s hi^hlj dc ^eloped iii Caitha- 
gmiun teintiry Olive oil, fruit, and to 
some extent wine beside s corn, were the 
chief pi 0(1 nets A treatise on agriculture 
by the c arthoginian Mago was translated 
into T it ill bv order of the Horn in benaoe. 

I M ^ c late I lust on of Cai thage, see 
j Punu t nrs, and i ohmi'-u/ cm, ^ 7. 

<irya'ticis cA«rr?/«tie/ts), female statues 
111 long di iperv use^l instead of columns to 
Rupiiort the i ntablature of a temple (q v ) 

I he woid meins ‘maidens of Caryae*, a 
town ID Lacoma, whcie, at the annual 
festival of Artemis, it was customary for 
1 incls ol girls t o pe rform i itnal dances. In 
these the \ Bumr times took the attitude In 
which they are represented in the stages 
The best known examples of Oaryitlds are 



Gasaubon 


Cassius Dio Gocceianus 


the Edz that supported the entablature of 
the southern portico of the Erechtheum 
on the Acropohs of Athens One of these 
has been remoyed to the Biitish Museum 

Gasaubon, see Texts and Studies, § 10. 

Ca'sina, a comedy by Plautus, adapted 
from a play by Diphilus (sll Comedy, § 4 ) 
An old (ireutlcmaii of Athens and hi son 
have both taken a fancy 1 o C asmi a slave- 
(drl who has been rese ucd from cxfiusuic as 
a baby and brought up m then househoh 
The father wants to hu\c hei married to 
his bailiff, the son to his own attendant, 
Chahnus, while tho wife of the old nixn 
awaic of liii husband s scliciiic mingues 
to defeat it Rccouisc to lot fivouis the 
fathci, but at the wedding the bailiff is 
fobbed off with Oh ilinus dre ssed as a biidc 
and tho bailiff and the old man inorco\ei 
got a good be iting. Casina, affording to the 
epilogue, IS found to be a ftee born Athen- 
ian, and is maiiicd to the old man s son. 
Gassander, see Macedonia, S 2 
Gassa'ndra (Kas*tandrd or Kdsandrn), 
daughter of Pi lam and 11 c cuba (qq v ) She 
was loved by Apollo (q v ) but le sisted him 
In consequence the god rendered useless 
the gift of prophecy that he had bestowed 
on he r, by causing her prophecies ne \ e r to 
be belif ved She is a sombre figure in ( » reck 
legend foie seeing the doom of Troi but 
foretelling it to dc af ears When the oit v fell, 
she was dragged from the image of Athena 
where she had taken refuge and aiolited 
by Ajax (q v ) son of OTleus lo expi ite 
this sacrilege, the Opuntian Locrians his 
people, were obliged to send yearly a num 
ber of noble maidenb to serve as h 1 ives m 
Athena s temple at Iroy If caught b^ the 
inhabitants before reaching th< temple 
thej were executed (This practice, fff 
which there is evidence in inscriptions 
lasted until earlv in our era) Cahhandia 
fell to the lot of Agamemnon (qv), 
and was killed with him by Cffytcm 
nestra. 

Cassiodo'rus (Flmms Cass jUiru^ ^[a^ 
nu9 Aujchus Senator) (r ad IsO 7 ) 
boin at Solaci urn t‘^quillact) m Itali 
the son of a jnaitoiian prefect, was him 
self appomted quaestor to ffheodoiic , and 
consul in j 14 Undei the thice suecessois 
of Thoodoiic ho was virtuallv prime mim 
step. He spent the Jat^i part of his long 
life on his estate in ilie south, where 
he founded two monasteries He wrote a 
‘History of the Goths* (known to us 
only m abridgement) and othei histone U 
woiks, and put lishc d twi Ivo books of his 
official writings under the title *Variac*, 
and a lengthy commentary on the INalms 
His most Impoitaut woik was a treaUso 


on religious and profane education entitled 
*lnstituti5ms Divmarum et Saeeulaiium 
Litterarum’, m two books, of which the 
first was Intended paitieulaily for tho 
guidance of monks. Ho exhoitcd them to 
the careful copying of manuscripts and 
tiaced the limits within wliu li eoiicf turns 
wero pcimiHsillo JIis‘Dc Orthogiaphia*, 
wrritten when ho was 93, gives them direc- 
tions on eoiiCf t R))(llmg and lumetuation. 
(bee lidts and Studus, § 0) 

Cassiopeia fpion i la) {KassLojma or 
l\.as'sicpfia), hfc rrrstus 

Cassitc'rides, the name given by the 
Giof ks to a gioup of isl mds wlieif it eoid- 
ing to iiimoui, tin w is fouiiil It appt xrs 
to be still a mittcr of dispute whether 
KaaoLTcpos (tm) is cl ii\(d liom Cassi- 
t Hides, or tassitemlis from KaaaiTcpos 
It was known m ^bc Mcdileiiancan that 
tin came from tno Atlanta coist, but 
owmg to the C nth iginian eontiol of the 
stiaits of Gitiraltar and the set re tiiincss 
of me rt hints, the prctisc loealitus wlure 
it was got weio unkntiwn The Cassi 
toiidcs were tliought lo be to the noith 
of Gahcia or m mid Atlantic, or were 
confused with the ( anaru&, or weio 
loc itcd in Bckniiivi (C ornwall) ^ cntain 
1* ( r«issus (not dthnitd^ idcntihcd, per 
hips the gold nor of Initlur ‘spun <)6- 
9 I B c ) was Slid bi Strubo to bait found 
Ills way there and the pliec that he took 
for the Cissltciidcs w is ]>rt)b illy the 
coist of Cornwall, though tins mi\ not 
haye been identical with the v issitc rules 
of carliei legend, the souice whence the 
PhoemciauB and other r irli Iricuis got 
the metal whuh wis iioilnjn Gihcii in 
Spam There is lyuUnee that tin was 
worked in C ornwall from vir> eaih times, 
but it appears to have heen unde i sold in 
the Ale d ten iLu in mirket dm mg tho 
etnl\ Honixn e mpiro In eheapci tin fiom 
sp un 

C a'ssius, (taIt b, one of the mmderers of 
Inlius < nesar, was an cneigetu soldier 
who showed his capacity as one of tho 
lieuteii ints of C rassiis at C an hac (53 n e ), 
where he extilrateel a division of tho 
Homan arm y from the d isost er U c fought 
against Cacsai at Pharsalus (4S), but was 
pardonod by him after the bit tie and 
made praetor, bj evert heless ( assiiis was 
one of tho leaders of the conspiracy against 
Caesar After Paesar’s death, C issius 
went to Syria, secured tho provinee, and 
joined Bmtufi at Smyrna. He met his 
death at Philippi 

Ga'ssius Di'o {Dio) Gocceia'nus, gener- 
ally known as Dio(^) ( \Sdiu8 (c A ii 150- 
23 )), of iMieaoa m Bithyma, who became 



Gasslvellaunus 


Catiline 


<>3 


consul at Uome and soYcrnor of Afiica 
and of Dalznacla, was author of a * Homan 
History* in Oieck, in eighty books, of 
whi(h twenty six survive It covered the 
pciiod ftom the foundation of the eitv to 
Ai) 22‘) Of the surviving books (ifi-Gtl 
and 79) the former deal with the jeais bS 
B c -A D. 51 1)10 spent twenty two 'vears 
preparing the work lie was a diligent 
student of cailior historn,ns, whom hr 
treats with disci irnin it ion, hut docs not 
apiiear to have e irricd out mdcpendfiit 
rcsoaith. Wc owe to him the onH miia 
five we possess of thr lu'V'ihion of Ihit im 
bv Claudius The re is in epitome of Ilk*' 

1 21 b\ /oniiM (12lli c) and of JJko 
30-end b^ Xiphilmoa (llth e ) 

Gassivellau'nus, see Britain^ ^ 1 

Gastd'lia (A a*ytah<t ) tii Gree k mi thedogy , 
a iiMDidi who when jiusiitd by \p >11 
thicw liersf It into i spiing on Mt Pirms 
BUS The Sluing was hel 1 sitred to Apollo 
and t lie Muses It is situ itr d i lilt Ic 1 o the 
N1 of Delidii and inij still be seen, ‘a 
peieil of e k It e old w it c i Iv ing de e p m its 
rtie'k e Ip b isin it the foot of tie sheer 
cliff (I ] i/ci on i*ausdnns v viii 9) Jhe 
pool IS ^0 net long by 10 feet wide, ind 
18 feel hi subtettam lu souicrs 

Ca'slor (Aees/ri), sec /)?ovun 

Ga'stra. Ca^ira, \ Roman camp, w'l'^ 
iTiiaiiibly enticnched, and under the 
lepublie ilwns of the sime foim and 
eUbeii itc tit tnge 1110111 It was plume el 
out in advanee liv sitvojeiis (i/n/isercs) 
who first milked with a tlig the prat- 
Umum 01 lie 1(1 eptarters I*e earap, as 
deccilhedbv INiIvluus, was iU 11 , e ac h 
tide bein^ about 2 100 feet foi a neiimal 
army of two legions and auvilidiies (aoout 
12,000 men) Jt was sui rounded by 
eaitbcn mound {aaotr) and pahside 'lei 
lum^ i Iciiii used also of tJie mound pin 
the) palisade ), fot t he e em t luetion of whie h 
eaeh soldier cimed slakes in ease of 
necessity Aeioss the front of the piao 
tor’um which stf fd mid wa\ between the 
two Hides, I in a roadway (iia prirteapolts) 
ending in gites on the two sides of the 
camp and dn idiiig tlie J itte r into a larger 
front poition (pars untie a), where the 
legions and then contingents of auxiliaiir 
had their ten’s, and a smaller portion 
behind {pars posiitn) In the latter, on 
either sidg of the piaetorium, were the 
quarteis of the higher otflcoib, those of 
the txtraordinarii or picked auxiliary 
troops, the forum or meotiug place and 
market of the camp, and the guaebtunum 
or iiaymastcr's office Fiom the fiont of 
the praetorium a broad ma prartona led 
to the porta praetona in the fiont vallum 


of the camp Behind the praetorium 
another road led to the porta decumdna 
m the back vallum of the camp There 
were thus four gates to the camp, one in 
eaeh of its sides Sco PI 2c. 

In the permanent camps {castra stall- 
I a) of whieh many in imperial tunes 
wfie established m eonqueied teintoiy, 
the detailed arrangements wcio different, 
but the charaetciibtie features remained 
the same: quadrangular form, division 
by loads at right angles, four gates, 
the prutorium mid wav between the two 
sides, the fon m and quaestorium near it. 

' he so e imx)s e oul lined barracks built of 
permanent v itenils and headquarters 
some tunes of an imposing appearance, as 
may 1 Hce u lu the ruins of the prae- 
loniim of 'Novae Slum (iStuss) on the 
Rhine i he camps of the impeiial age are 
desenbod by ITjginus (q v ) 

Gatachre'sis, tbe misuse of a term. 
QuiJibili in ♦ xtonds it to the adaptation, 
whfie e teim is^wiiitiag, of tlio term 
nc iicst to the niea iiiig, ai d gives as on 
cximplo ‘equuin divmi PalUiebs aite 
iicdjfkarit' (A.cn li 1(>) wlieie ‘aedmeant* 
means properly to biulel a house. 
f ataU'pton (Gk ‘on a small scale*), 
sometimes known as CtiALi cta, a eollcc- 
t on of I itm epigrams and other short 
poems lerhips identical with the ‘Lpl- 
grairrmat i* nltiibuted by Bonatus and 
se ry lus t » \ iigil *1 he author lb unknown. 
A few of tJie poems may bo by VirgU. 
Among these is an addiess to Siron's villa, 
which \ irgil occupied for a time. 

Gatalc*^xis, t at at i cu le C it alexib Is said 
to take pi le e ind a y eisc 01 foot is said to 
be citalcctie yvhen a brllable or syllables 
of the normil rhvthm art loplaced by a 
paubo of equal duration T or examples see 
^^etn , ^ 2 

C aialoquL of It omvn {Ratalogos Ounat- 
kon), a ])ucm in hexamctcis, of whieh 
fiatments surviyc, by Hosioe^ or an imita- 
toi, euumeralmg the heroines of ancient 
legend, relating their advcntiues, and 
tiacmg their descendants Tho *£oeae* 
(q V ) ih yinously thought to be identical 
yyith it, or the last part of it. 

( I'taplus {hatajilous) we Lucian* 

CatSqo'ruip* a treatise by Aristotle (q.v , 
§3). 

Ga'tihne {Iuciuh i^ergiua Caiillna), an 
impoverished patiieian, who was praetor 
in 68 B c. and in the next year governor 
of Africa Disboluto but capable, rumed 
in reputation as in purse, he saw his only 
chanee m revolution, for which he found 
supporters among other desperafe men. 



Cato 


94 


Catullus 


With these he conspiied to cfToct a general 
masbacrc early In 05, but the plot failed 
He stood for the conbulship m 64 but was 
defeated IIis renewed attempt to seeuie 
powei m 6 1 during Cicero s consulship 
Is described und(i Cietro § 2, where a 
icfeience will be found to ( ic eio s bpcechts 
*In Catilinam C atilme fled fiom Home 
in 63, and was defeated and kilh d near 
Piutoria m OJ \c< oidiiig to Sallust (q v ) 
he made a gallant end Catiline u is the 
subject of a tiobcdj by Ben Jonson (1011 ) 

Gi'to (Cafo) M Ai c US Tone it s Cato the 
Ceubor* (2 34-149 i o ) tin son i f a farnic r 
of Tusculura, fought m tht St t onil Fumt 
W or as private boldier indniilitar\ tribune 
undci Q I abius Ala^inius ( i v ) and oftt r 
holding vaiiouR ofhtt s u is (on-.ul in 19 1 
He had been qu ic stor m si< il> and Afrit n 
and subsequenth pi letur in Sardinia it 
was probably on the latii m c iMon th it he 
made the acquaintance of I-nnius (q v ) 
In 184 he held the. ecnsoibhij) the offlto 
that made him famoub He aj)! bed him 
self to tl e refoimation of the lax morals of 
the Roman nobilitv and to clit eking tlit 
luxury and extravagance of the wealthj 
His ideal was a return to the ri inutile 
simplicity of a maiiih agnioultural State 
and he showed a foailcsh iii dependence 
and honesty in hib attacks on jioweiful 
ofTonderi (mcludmg the Sc ipi is) He w is 
also stiongly opposed to the introduction 
of Oieck culture, and undci his iiifhuncc 
Cieek philosopheis and ibctoirfciaiis wcie 
forbidden to leside it Runic In his old 
age however, he hmibclf studied Greek 
Late in life he went as a commibsiomr to 
Carthage , and was so impiessed by the 
danger to Romo fiom her revnmg pi os 
peiitv that he never ceased imprcsbing on 
the Senate the ncccsbity for her desfrue 
tlon * C arthago dc k nd i ost ' 7 ealousv of 
her agrieultuial clevelopnicni may haie 
been one of the c luscs th it impelled him 
He compoBC da woik c ii Onairu^ dealing 
with the use of the It ihan cities (whence 
the title) and the history of Jtomc from 
the time of the kings to 1 1 ) n c one 1 
the first bibtoncal woiks written in Latin 
(eaihei Homan annalists wiotc m Greek) 
unfortunately lost, also a treatise Dc 
Agii Cultura’ (q v ), sometimes known is 
De Re Rustlea*, which in grieat pirl 
BurviveB It 18 the oldest extant literary 
prose work m the Latin language Cate 
was also a successful orator 1^0 of his 
speeches were known to C leero The 
surviving fiagments show shrewdness 
and wit, earnest lionosty and biinplicity 
To him wo owe the phrase *rcm teno 
verba soquentur* Cicero makes him the 
prinnpil interlocutor in his dialogue De 


Senectule*, There is a hfe of Cato by 
Plutaich who severely censuros his mean 
ncsb, particularly m his practice of selling 
off his slaves when too old to be remunera 
tive There is also a short life of Cato 
attributed to hi epos 

Ca'to (( ato) Maicci s Porcius of Utica* 
(9o-4(> B r ) gieat giondson of < ito the 
( cnsoi (q V ) i min of unbcndin,? cliaioc 
tii and absolute integrity iiar i ow, short- 
Bigl^ted im i)Ci vious to i Ctibou us to bi ibet y 
Hi \ as the thief political intagomst of 
C at Bar and the tiiumvn itt t be conscience 
of Rome equally aboy t pi use and vilu- 
jicrat ion (Li v y ) We ht ar of him as vc tmg 
toi the death of C itihnc s frll w conspira 
tors when these were arrested by Cicercr 
(q V ) He w as sc nt on i miss on to C> prus 
m jft (at the time when Cucio was 
banishc 1) m order thit hr might be got 
out cf the Well iti the ( ivil Wai he held 
Sicily in the mtciest of the Sc n itc ind was 
dnien the not by Curio Aftei the dtath 
of Pompc y and the battle ol Tlwi sus ho 
shut himst If up in Utir a (Im W of ( art hage) 
ogamst the Caosaiians and seeing that hi^ 
cause was hopeless took his own Utc It 
lb said that hi spent the 1 ist nigl t of his 
life rt admg I ltd > s I hue do 1 or C icero s 
pant gync on him see ( ic^ro I 4 lie is one 
of the heroes of Lucan s 1 h iisali i (q v ) 
Dante devotes to him a git it pait < f the 
first canto of his 1 uigatcno C ato s last 
stand ind death it T tii i fonn m pait, 
the Mibjcct of Addisons ti igt d> Cato* 
(171 ) 

i ato MGjor tie SenttiulL, lee De 

SemetuU 

Cats, set Pefs 

Catu'llus, GaRs Valerius (r si-c 54 
BC ) was boiD at 'Veiona then a small 
frontier town of a well to do family, and 
came about 02 B c to Rome Ho had 
access to the refined and profligito sot u ty 
of the day, and became attached to the 
lady whom he celt brated un It i the name 
of Leslia ( lodia (q v ) the sistci of 
Cicero s neiny 1 ublius Clodms (q v ) and 
wifi of Q Mctclliis Ctlcr ctiisul m 00 B c 
His love foi hej, followed as a result of 
her mfidehtv, by nfts and rec onnliations, 
deepening reproaches and finally fleree 
levolt and lupturc insinrtd some of his 
most beautiful and of liis most bitter 
poems After then final sopaiation Catul- 
lus in 57 travelled to Asia in the suite of 
the piopraetor O Mcmmius, the patron 
of Lucretius It was probably In the 
course of this voyage that he wrote the 
lament, the famous ‘Ave atquo vale* 
poem (10 J), for his brother buried m the 
Troad, whose tomb he now visited, the 
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oharmiiis poem of spring (46) ‘Jam ver 
eert^lidos icfoit tc pores* and on hia 
return (with HcIyiub Cinna in a yacht 
which he celebrated in poem 4) the Imcs 
to Sirmio (31) oxpiesbive of the ioy and 
platitude of homocomincr Ihe date of 
hia death la not known wit h ecrlamU , bu< 
he died very -voung, at the ago of thirty 
or thirt'^ three at most The niclone hoh 
little poem (iS) addressed to Cormhrms 
from his sick hi d is ptihaps his last woik 
His poems are mohtl> short pieeea m 
hendteasv liable s oi other hue forms (lani 
bics, sc i/ons one in gh conus) or in 
olegiaes ^hc^ arc vane d in subj< < t and In 
mannei langinj, from gi ireful tiiflcs on 
u mo mcidentot Koiimii lift dninvitition 
to dinner or the i ilfi i ngs of a gut st to 
oxpiesslons of y urn itt u hnicnt and si m 
puth\ fii fiitudh ganiil butiieh Tiiuknt 
lami 00118 Till poems tf WpsL jiissim 
The best known of them are the soeintnec 
relating to Ltsbi i beginning with the first 
intoMcation of lo\e and the tcudei ila> 
fulness of f he linos m Lesl 1 1 s sp iirow itiel 
c ruling with poi^, riant e i u s of sufle ring (sue h 
as the lints () di si vestiumstimsorcii 
in I oem 70) and venomous insult it 

his unfaithful nnstrtss The i Huai lam 
1 C >us of Catullus ((speeiUh 2) md 57) 
rt lice t, m some n t isuit the iltilude <1 
the aiistoentu aocittv of U( ini tow uds 
Cusir md his asset lat oh C lesii was 
st mg by the ail lel s I ut was ret oneile d 
with Catullus m the end Poem 51 Jlw 
mi par esae dco Ailotui is a transluti n 
of an extant potm I j Sap i ho All these 
short poems iie stiikingly smoeie and 
vivid, and iioiftit in form In a lifferent 
category falls the beautiful aho h>i n 
to Diana vi lem U) The Ir nger poe ms of 
C atullus me ludo m ti itlialamiuiii (>1 ) foi 
tilt marriage of i fiiend named Millius, 
au< ther wedding song (62) a strange 
poem (63) in galhaiiilics on the legend 
of Attia (a 3 0 ung in in is jtprcsenieel 
as beeommg in a frenzy an aeoljte of 
the goddess Cvbele, undergoing the awful 
initiation by tmiscula ion, then leali/ing 
with vom icgictb the 1 ss of his firmer 
life) the Coini Jkitiiiets* (on the legend 
of the lot k of Be rcnie « q v ), translated or 
mutated from C allimachus and a poem 
in hexameters on the marriage tf Peleus 
and Thetis (q \ ) in whieh a eligiossion 
on the stor'V of 1 he st us and J riaelne (q v ) 
occupies 4hc greater part Some of these 
longer poems show the influence on Catul 
lus of the Alexandrian sehool 

i''atuUus before his death may have 
issued a small group of his poems with a 
dedlcatien to biepos, but this Is a hypo 
thesis over which the authorities are 
divided His literary executor appeals to 


have published ail his writings tndls- 
criminatelv mcluding for instance the In- 
vectives agamst Caesar, m spite of the 
reconciliation Our texts all derive fiom 
a smgle manuscript preserved m Verona, 
the city of his biiih 
Catullus not on]> adapted the hendeca 
SA liable to a gicat variety of moods and 
Tiu posts but also established in Koman 
litoiatuie a new form, the light, writty, 
elegant potm, to fill a place between 
iiagcdj and epic on the one hand, and 
comedy and eatire on the other He 
excited a wide influence on his Roman 
succcssoib on tlio elegiac poets Tibullus, 
li »piitius lud ()«^id on Horace and on 
Maitial Jn J nglisii hf eiaturo hib influence 
maj be liaecdintht i lizabethan wedding- 
odes and si 11 mtie m the Caiohne lynes, 
notabh in II iiiek One of lus epithala- 
111 w IS It mslaicil l> 3 > Ben J ubcn in 
bi-, TTiabqne IKmenaci Meiediths 
Phi^thon m gdllianibics was modelled 
on (atiilliiss Vtbit^ Byrou translated 
I oemn i ( Lugete^ o\cuTies ) and 51 ( Hie 
1 11 pai e bsc dt o vidctur ) Pc nnyson s lines 
entitled Inter A^e atqiic Vale* aio a 
tiiliuU to the tondcicbt of Roman poets 
nineteen huiulrtd jcais ago* 

Ga'tulua, Qi in n s It i atit s ctnsul in 
102 BC dud the edit ague of Maims m 
1b defeat of tlit C mibn wrote epigxama 
m J oei iMonal poem-^ m elegiacs (some of 
which have survived) and developed the 
use of this me le at Rome. He also wrote 
i commentary on hib pait in the Cun brio 
\\ ar whie h w is distmguished by its purity 
of btyli it be e ms to hn v c ne en a bource for 
I hitaieh b life of Marius 

Ar cailici Cat ulus (GAtes Littaiips 
C \ I ulus) was the vie top over the Cai (ha- 
gmi lus at the se i b ittle off the Acgatian 
lsi md 1 in 241 n r 

Cau'dine Forks (7 urcidae Caudtnae), the 
d« le of Caudn m m Sammum, where the 
Roman oim^ m 121 B c was obliged to 
biincndcr to the & immtes (see Rome, § 4) 

C avalry Cavnvnander, The (ITippar- 
chikoa) a treatise attributed to Xenophon 
(q V ), wnlteu at a time when Athens was 
at peace, prrbibly about 365 b c. 

Xenophon was deeply interested in 
ea ai’-y and horses, and had probably at 
one belonged to the \.theman cavalry 
eoips This eorjiB Vlas composed, nomin- 
ally, of one thousand men, of whom each 
of the ten tribes was required to furnish 
one hundred The whole corps was under 
two commanders The treatise purports 
to nH addresae d to some one abont to hold 
one of these commands It includes advice 
on the selection and traming of the re- 
cruits, the care of the horses, tbib choice 
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of subozdinato officers, the quahlics il 
quired of a commander, and hib duties 
both in the ceicmonial functions of the 
cavalry and on active sorviLe (including 
taeties, ruses, &c ). 

Ge'bes (A^6c«), of rhebes a Pythagorean 
philosopher who figmes m the ‘PhaeeJo 
of Plato, and in passages of Lucian \ 
famous ddlegoncal composition on the life 
of man, known as the Pinax’ ( Picture ) 
of Cebos, was attributed to him, but is of 
much later date It is based on the Stoic 
philosophy of tho Umo of the Homan 
emplic 

Ge'erops (KfJropb), a leg(ndar> amcstoi 
oi first king of the \ the nuns Ht is 
ropiesonted as soriient sliipid below the 
waist (soo MojisUrs) and was said to be 
eaith born Attua w is Hometim<s called 
Cecropia oftci him (sfc 2) lor 

the story of the daughters of Ccciops see 
fnehtheus 

Gelae'no (At/c/mo), one of the lleiidts 
(q A ) also a Harpy (q \ ) 

Ge'lSus {Kd(os) SCO Dcnuiir. 

Ge'lsuSf Aui i s t oRNfiLUJS, of whom \ t i v 
littk IS known li\cd uD<ler Iibciius lb 
was an cnevt lopoedist v>lio wioti lu iiatiii 
on agrieultuTC, medicine phil isopln and 
other aubjcctri. Qmnt dim calls him *mc li 
ocri vir ingomo*. Of his works only tiH 1 
books on medicine survn e 1 liei ii t laip,t 1 v 
bused on Uippoc rates (q \ .) i Ad ot lu r ( re ( k I 
medical authors but also on cc nteni > i ii v 
practice. Ihev show humanitx and d 
sense, holding the h ilaucc hetw c c n t he i v 
and experience, ici o mine ruling dissedion 
but disc oui aging vivi c ti m (c I < iirrund ) 
and propounding sound riilf s for Hu 
mamtenince of heilth Tlie woik begin 
With an histoi ual mtioduc tion in wliu h t u 
pie vailing temkruics in nu da il tiu >r\ 
and pia(ti(( m his own da\ are dis ussed 
The first two books dctil with du t and tlu 
general piineipks of the healing art the 
thud mainlv with fevers the fonith witti 
internal diseases tin fifth and sixth 
with external ailments (siieh is wounds 
and uloois) and tho last two with surgery, 
showing that difficult and dangerous optrx- 
tions were undertaken in Jus div. Ihis 
was the fiist classicdl medical woik to bo 
printed (Florence, 14^8). | 

Gensors, at Rome, two in number, were ' 
elected every five years to t ikc the census 
of the people and cariv out tho solemn 
purification {lustrvm) which accompanied 
it. Thoir period of office was eighteen 
months, but might be extended. They 
had a general supc rvision oyer t he conduct 
of citlzefis, and in particular the duty of 


levising the roll of senatois (legcre sena- 
lum), icmoYing those who were unworthy 
and replacing them otheis. They bad, 
inoi cover, tho duty of making eontroets 
for publit works and for the fanning of 
taxes and of letting the State Ixnds Iho 
institution dated from abr ut 4 iO b c. Its 
impoitanee was much i educed bv tho 
legislation of Sulla The cmpnois used 
icnsonal powers for revising the composi 
t m of the Senate. 

I Centaurs (Rentaurm)^ a fibulous race of 
bungs shaped like a horse with the body 
of a man in plut of tlu home s neck and 
lu id (sn M m^ttrs) sudto bt detrended 
from 1x1 ri (q v ) and Ni phik ( ( loud ) 

1 ht V dwelt in I htssali . \\ hen the ir neigh 
hour s the L i pitliao wcic holding j, feast for 
' the wedding of their king l^iiithous, with 
flipped irnia, tlu rentauis, whom they 
hid invited tiicd to c irry off lilppodi- 
mia and othci women A battle icsulted, 
m which tho Centims were debited, 
ind wtie diiven fiom tlieii hiunts about 
Mi i’chori 

Centu'mviri, at Home a boird of 10» 
members (el( ct( d unniiillv, thee from 
e leli of the thirtv liv^ tides) mere ised 
iindei the empiie to^il le ist ISO, who 
foimcd the jury m tiiils lelntmg to pro- 
perty and inheiit mce and othci kindred 
qu( lions. Thov were divided into lour 
eomts, which usii illy s it he p ir itch but 
might hit as a single. 1 oily in imiuntmt 
suits SieArtu (7 man) ^2 

Ce'phalas (Rephalas), see Anthologies, 

Ce'phalus {Rcphalo^) (1) m Greek m> 

I h logy the lujsband of Prex ns U uigliti r 
ot 1 ie< bthens (q v ) Los (cj \ ) b 11 in love 
with 1 im, causing dissension between bus 
I irid and wife Artemis (it Mino ) give 
I iiKiiM i hound f illid I iilips ( storm ) 
whie lj w is f itcd to ( itf h y h itevei it pm 
siieel and a spoil tint nevci missed its 
mar k. 1 hc^o 1 i oc ns g i \ e to C e.ph ilus and 
a reeoneihatiou folkmed (A dilb uitv 
soeme d likch to arise w he n tho m irvellous 
hound was set to hunt an unc ite liable fox 
which was dcvastuting Ihoban iorntorv, 
but Zeus evaded it by turning both into 
stone ) Protiis was still je ilous and, 
hidden iii a bush, watehcel he husband 
yvhen he wis hunting CcpJialiis, thmkmg 
th it he lieard an auimal t ir m the bush, 
hurled his spear and killed Pioc is. There 
IS a reference to this legend in the ‘&ha- 
filub* and ‘Proems* of P> ramus and 
fhisbo (bhakespearo, 'Midsummer Night's 
Dream*, v i). Milton refers to Cephalus 
os ‘ the Attic boy * m ‘ Il Ponseroso ’ 

(2) The old man in Bk 1 of Plato's 
* He public', the father of Lysias (q.y.)« 
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Gephi'sus op Cfipm'asus {KtphUos or 
Kiphvasoa), (1) tho chief rivor In the 
Athenian plain, nsinsr m Mt. Paines, and 
flowing? past Athens a mile to the west 
It is ubuolly diy or ncail> so in sununor 
(2) Tho chiof river of I’hocis and l»ot oiia 

Cerami'eus (Kerameikos), probablymcan 
ini? tho Potters* Quarter, at Al'iens, a 
rcf^on NW. of the Aciopohs, part b within 
partly witliout tho city wall. The poition 
outside tho walls was used as a burial 
mound riio At^oia 'q v ) was included 
ui Iho inner poition. &oo H l>a 

Ce'rberus (Kerberos), in Greek mytho 
1 trv , a monsi lous do? with tlirco (or tiflj ) 
heads, uHspimg: of T^plion and 1 chidna 
(qq V ), the ^vatchdopr of Hides bet 
Moru>tcrb and U trades (LaJbows of) 

Cc'rcidas (Kerkidu^, -p. Greek poet of 
unccitaln date (probably c 250 B c ), of 
who&e works only tia,?menfs survivo. He 
professed the C ynic philosophy and wrot « 
in Iviio metres on ethic il faubjccts m a 
simple and popul ir Ic 

Cerco'pSs (h adopts) m Greek my 
tholoffy, a pk nk(v lik( race of men who 
tnod to steal tlu u capons of Heracles and 
for th< ir ijims were blungr upside down 
on n pol< earned by Heracles across hi 
hhonlders Whereupon their jokes at hi 
huiiness so amused the heio thit he let 
them I he tilo ti IToidcd irntter for 
comic lie atm nt in htciatuio and ait 

Gcrea'lia, p< o Ctres, 

Ce'res (f’res), probably orirmalh an 
J( ilian deity lopic se ntinf? tlu Renciatuo 
power of nxture. II ci hist tcinplo al Itoipe 
w xs traditionally founded m eonbequemt 
ol i famine in 4<)(> b c , and dedic ited in 
401 He 1 C the < ult had i fircek chaiic 
t(j And the trodde s was identified with 
Herneter (q \ ) 1 he temple was at the 

foot of the \yentiiic and w remnected 
closely with the plobs. The Ctnalia wore 
held In honour of Ccu s on April 12-19 Al 
this festival connected with the prowth of 
the com, it was the piae tico to tie buinini; 
brands to the tails c f foxes and let them 
loose in the ( ircuH Maximus Gyid (liast 
IV, 681 et seq ) has a talc to account 
for this ounous rite, of which modern 
freh olars offer vai lous cxpla n *ti ons, Vii gil 
de scribes a festval of Ceres in * Georfficb* i 
318-50. dovLh had also an other aspeet, 
as a deity of the earth after a death, tho 
house of the deceased waa purified by 
means of sae i ifico t o her 
Ce'to (Keto) m Greek mythology, daugh 
tor of 1 ontiiR and Ge and mother of the 
Graiae and the Goigous (qq.y.). 
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Ge'yx (K&ix), see Alcyone, 

Chae^reaH (Chaireds) and CdUi'rrhdS 
(KaUirrhoc), sec Novel, 

Chaerone'a (Chairdneia), in Boeotia, tha 
scene of the defeat of the Thebans and 
Athenians by Philip (q v ) of Maeodon In 
318 Bc (this was the battle *fataJ to 
liberty * lefcned to in Milton’s sonnet *To 
tho Lady Margaret Lty ) also of the 
defe it of Mithrldute s by Sulla in 86 B c 
Chaeronca was tho birthplace of Plutarch, 

Ghalce'don (Chedkedon), on the Asiatic 
sh ire of the Bospoiub, see C olonizafion, f 2^ 
And hu^nnfium Later the capital of the 
Reman ptoyineo of Bithynia. 

Ghalci'dic League, formed eaily in the 
4th c nc ly the city OlynthiiF, of towns, 
on the piomontoiy of Chalcidice (q.v.L 
on tho basis of e ommon Ijwh and eommon 
citizenship It siicad to other towns m 
the neighbourhood I he attempt of the 
r’haleidi iTis to imiiose membership on eei- 
tnm < leek 1 iwns led to the inteiyoution 
of Spaita and the dissolution ot the League 
( 179) \\ hat might have been a check on 
th growth of Micedonian power was thas 
suppressc d In 364-2 Timotheus (q v. (2)> 
uquiied some of the Chalcidio towns 
f )i Athens m order to weaken Dlynthus, 
the chief Buppoit of Amphipolis. Tho 
Idler was onmnilly an Athenian colony,, 
lost 111 the I elopunncsian Wai, whleh 
At hen const xnily desired to recover. 
Clialeidi e was iinaJh i educed by l^hillp 
ot Macedoii and Incoipoiaied in his 
dominions Oly ntlius, the last city to hold 
out, was captured m 34S au Athenian 
foice ent to its iclief arriving too lato. 

Chalci'dicc (C hull tdiJa,) a promontory tn 
Moeeilonia between the Iheimaic and 
‘stiimoii (»ulfs terminating in three 
smaller pern isnla^ See Colon izeUion, & 2, 
1 1 d rhUi2> of JMaccdun, § 2. 

Cha'lcis (( haJkis) the chief town in 
Luhoea on its W. coast, and separated 
fiom the mainland only by the narrow 
Btiait of the l<uripuB It wras subject to 
Athens duiing the gre iter part of tho 5th 
and 4th ce. n c See Colonizaiion, § 2. 

Cha'os, see Thtoimj/ 

CharaatCre^, see I htophrastus, 
Ghara'xus (Charaxds), sec Sappho. 

Char%cl€'a (Chankleta) and Thed'gertSa 
(Thedgcncs), au alternative title of the 
‘Aethiopica* of Htliodorus, see Novd, 

Chariot races were held at the Pan* 
hcllenic festivils in Greece, especially 
at the Olympian festival, from early 
tunes (see Fektvala, | 2), The Jhanots 
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resembled those of the heroic age, which 
carried the wamor and his charioteer, low 
and ronndod m front, open at the back, on 
lowwhoels They were drawn by two hoi ses 
one on each side of the pole, by means 
of a yoke , where foui horses were used, the 
two additional horses were at the sides 
of the hist two, not in front, and drew 
by means of traces The Homan racing 
chanot was similar, except that the board 
forming the front was higher Pausanias 
(vi 20) desciibis the elaborate arrange 
ment for staitmg the chaiioi laces at 
Olympia, including a mechanical signal 
which raised a bronro eagle and lowcicd 
a bronre dolphin He also mentions how 
hoisesgeneraJh shicdatapaiticulai pomt 
in the course, c ailed Paraxippus {* Distmber 
of Horses ’) C hai lot rac es (C irct n&c s) were 
hold at Rome both in rcpublK an iud 
imperial times in the Circus Maximus 
The chaiiots might bo two horsed {bigae) 
or foui horsed (quwlrigae) X our or even 
SIX chanols competed in a heat driving 
up one Hide of the Cireus (vchich w is 
dixided down tlie centre bv a low wall 
know n as the *tpina) and down the othei 
roundmg the nutac or com nl pilliTs it 
each c nd of the spma , sei en rounds of the 
Cue us fornii d a he it 

In ropul lie an times the teams belonged 
to private owneis untler the enipue to 
associations of contraclois, who weie dis- 
tmguishod by four colours blue white 
red. and gioeu Domitiau addetd two new 
colouiB the puiplc and tho gold It is 
perhaps from tins time th\t six chaiiots 
began to compete m a heat Bui the 
number of chaiiots so competing is not 
invariable Ihe two new factious do not 
stem to have suivixcd lioimtians reign 
Ihere was keen parlisonshi]) among the 
public and betting on the colours Pliny 
tolls how ( aee ma of \olatoirae an owner 
of chariots, had homing swallows, daubed 
with pamt, to annouDce Iub vie tones In 
the later empire, by supporting and cheer 
Ing the taetions that weie not favoured bj 
the omperor or his oilieials, the people 
frequently expressed their disapproval of 
the Government Charioteers earned large 
sums Diodes left a fortune of million 
sesterces (say db290,000) Caligula gave 
Hutychus, charioteer of the green 2 mil 
lion sesteicos. 

Oha'ntes, sec Graced 
Gha'riton (Chat lion), see Novd 
Cha'rmtdSs, sec Plato, § 2 

Gha'ron {Ch&ron), m Greek mythology, 
the ferryman who conveyed tlie dead m 
his boat across the St>x to Hades, lepie 
sentedtas on old man of squalid aspect. 


He received an obol fiom each passenger 
for his pains. To pay his foe the dead wore 
buiiod with a small coin m their mouths 
Charon is unknown to Homor. He flgmes 
in tho Progs* of AristoTihanes and in 
theVIth \enoid of \irgil bee also Liccian 
( ha^'on survives (as Choros or Cliarontas) 
m modern Giock foikloie, i at her in the 
chaiacter of Angel of Death than of the 
ferryman But the custom of placing a 
con m a dead poison s mouth prevailed 
amoiig some of the Greeks until quite 
recent times (Kenncll Rodd, Customs and 
Loic of Modem Gictct ) 

Cha'ron (f hat on) of Lampsacus, see JDopo- 
graphi (1) 

y!:hary'bdis (Charubdis), m Greek legend, 
a daiigeious whiilpool off tho coast of 
Sicil>, opuoBito be A 11a (q V ) The Argo 
(see Ara(mauts) a cuiding to ApoUomus 
1 hoclius sailed between Scj’la and 
Chaivbdis and Homer (Od xii) has 
a vivid dcsciiption of tho pissago of 
Ode sseus be tween these two peiils. 

Ghei'ron, see Chiron, 

Ghe'rsonese (CTimoacsos, ‘land island* 
oi peninsula), J hr man, the pronionloiv 
of Tbiacc (1 he ))i iiinsula^f Oallipoh) that 
runs along the U side of the Hellespont 
It was aequiied bv Athens m the time 
of fisistnius and fuithei coloni/od bj 
lent Its It was threatened by Philip of 
Maecelon and this threat was one of tho 
ehie f i,ronndM of hostilitj botwe eri Athens 
and AI ue cloma Ihe Tavne C her^onr^tf in 
t he P uxine is the modern C rune a 

Chersonese, On fht a political speech by 
Demosthenes bee y>f s (2) > (f) 

Ghia^smus (fiom the foim of the Giock 
letter c/ii) a figure of speech in which 
the terms of the second e»f two painllcl 
phrases levtrse tlie oider of the corre 
'^ponUlng terms in the lust, eg *t)dit 
populus Homanus privatsm luxuiiam, 
public am magnifieentiam dihgit* (Cie pro 
Muicna, c. 32) 

Chi'lon {Chilon), a Spartan ephor in the 
6th c B c , who appears to have had an 
important mtluencje on the pohey of his 
btate (see Sparta, ^ 3) He was included 
among the Seven Sages (q v ) of Ot’OOCO 

Ghimae'ra {Chlmmra), m Greek mytho- 
logy a monstci with tho head of a lion, 
the body of a goat, and the tad of a 
dragon, the oflsTinng of Typhori and 
Ijchidna (qq v ) See Belhrophxmau^ Mon 
sters. Accordmg to Virgd she was * aimed 
with flame*. 

The naming Chimaera is tho name 
given to a patch of land high up m the 
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Lycian forest near the sea-coast where 
an undying fire (appaicntly burning 
natural gas), breaks up from vents in the 
ground. There are the rums of a church 
and the place was piobably fiom ancient 
times the site of a temple to the bpiiit of 
hue (see D G Ilogarth, ‘Accidents m an 
Antiquai) s Life ). 

Xlhi'os (Chios), a largo loman island off 
the coast of Asia Minor. It claimed to be 
the birthplace of Homer. It formed pait 
of the first ^thoman Confederacy (see 
Athnis, § 4), led the revolt of the allies 
in ill I ( and was laid waste by the 
Athomans It formed part also of tlu 
set ud Conftdditj and again levoltid 
recovenng its indipendinco m 1)1 Iht 
island v\ as famous f oi its wine and its hgs 

Ghi'ron (Cheiron), in Greek m\tholog>, a 
Centaur (q -v ), son oT Cior is (q v ) and 
l*hil>ra, a daughtei ot* Or< inus T< was 
said that Chiron owed his shajit, hall man 
h ilf hoisc,tothefa( t thatCioniis,to( scape 
the jealousy of his vifi Uhoa had turned 
himself into a hois( C hiiou was wise and 
just, and learned m music* and niedieine 
He cducAtod some of the most famous of 
the Greek ht rocs sue h xs Aselepuis lasun, 
and Achilles. When the C cut mis (q v ) 
wore diiven £rc m Mt 1 c lion bv the 
Lapithae, the > to )k up then ibodc in 1 he 
I’tloponncso The to Ilci icks, puismn^ 
the Lr>minthiin 1 oai m \ic xdia, wx 
entertained by one of them, named Pholos 
When J'holos sot wme befoie Iloracles, the 
neighbouring ( cntauis, at ti acted bj tin 
smell, crowded round and a fleico hsht 
ensued Ueiades dioxo the C^nt lurs oil 
ind ( u( took refuge witli ( hiron who wa 
acddciitalC v\( iiu Jc i in the knee b> < zic 
oflltiacles pci^ou d mows dippcdmthi 
blood of the U> di i 1 o v sc ipt fn in the 
pun of the wound, he w is gliJ to sui 
lender his immortality to 1 loiiietheu 
and die 

Ghi'ton, see Clothtng, § 1 
Ghla'mys, see tlothivg, ^ 1 
Chdf'phoroe (Chocpho^oi) sec Ore^steia 

Ghoe'nlus (C Aointos) (1) of Athens see 
Tragedy, & 4 » (^) <Jf ^amos, see / pio, ^ 1 

Gholia'mbic, see Metre, 5 

Ghoral Lyric, poetry wiittcn to be sung 
m ehoius, a development of lyric (q y ) 
poetry oi|gmating in the song and dance 
with which, from very early times, the 
Greeks celebrated Impoitant occasions 
While at first these celebrations appear to 
have been of the nature of a public roh 
giouB duty, they later also took the foim 
of professional entertainments to the ordi r 
of a patron, and poets were commissioned 


to write odes for some piivate occasion, 
such as a victory at the Gomes. The 
development of the choral lync was the 
work at fiist of Boiians at Sparta and is 
associated with the names of Thaletae, 
Torpander, Aleman, and Anon (qq v.). 
The later great writers of choral lyrics 
were Sicilians, lonians or Boeotians — 
StesichoTus Ibycus, Simomdes, Bacchy- 
lidcB and Ihudar (qq v ), but the Dorians 
had made the ehoial lyric so muc b their 
own that it continued to bo wilttcn In the 
Doiian dialect The principal foims of the 
choral lync were the paoan, the hypor* 
chema, the parthenion, the heroic hymn, 
the t ncomxon, and the dithyramb (qq v.) 
Choree', see Metre, § 1. 

Chore'gia, sc o Liturgy 
Ghore'gus, see Chorus, 

Cho'riamb, see MUri, § 1. 
Chorodida'skalos, see Chorus, 
i hoiOQra'phWfhei Fomponius ilfelaand 
Varro Atatmua*, 

«>Oho'rus (ChUroa), in Giecce, a band of 
men who pciformed sengs and dances at 
a icligiou festival, and became an essen 
(jol part 111 the drama as this r \olyed (see 
Iragtfly 2 andtomedy §2) Ihispait, 
at fust pit domi lant, 1 lU r 1 ( c mi< subord- 
in lie to that of the aetois I he provision 
( f a chorus was regaidi d as 1 1 iiblie service 
(sc e Liturgj/) and the duty of asHombling, 
1 Mug and oquipiung them was borne by 
some wcaltliy private citizen selected for 
tin purpose (known as the (horegus), imtU 
with the decline of the prosperity of 
Athens tJie duty had to be undertaken 
bv the State J ho chorus was trained by 
the poet himself, who was known m this 
( 11 uitv lis ctioroduloAkalos, Q ho leader of 
the ^hoT us w as called the coryphaeus The 
poi >ns of a drama assigned to the chorus 
niig t Ic written partly m iambics (for 
dialogic ), iitxitly in anapaestic measure 
(ihiclly for the entrance and exit of the 
chorus) but consisted mamly of lyncs 
(sie Metre, 2 and 3) The chorus was 
fiequently divided Into two scmi choruses, 
who Bang alternate stanras, but whether 
particular linis were simg by the whole 
chorus, by part of it, or by a single voic#», 
IS olten m the absence of stage dirocd^lons, 
a matter of more or less probable con- 
jecture. bee also 7 heaJtre, 
Gbremonide'an War, see Athens, S 8. 
Chranua, see A epos, Eusebius, Jerome. 

Chroniclers. \l) Gnsr k, see Logographt 
(1), (2) Homan, see under Annates 

Chrysa'or {ChrUsOGr, ‘Golden Sword*), 
see Oorgons 
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Ghrysele 

Ghryse'is (Chr&aits), see Iliad, 
Ghrysi'ppus (ChrUaippos), see Stoics 
Ghr^solo'ras, Manuel, see Texts and 
SUidies, § 9 

Gi'cerd, Marcus Tullius (106-43 b c ), 
a gieat Poman orator and statLSi lan 

1. Early life, 106-65 B C 
Cicero wa«? bom at Arpinum In the Vol 
solan mountains (the birthplace likewise 
of Marius) a city enjoymi? full Itoman 
citizenship of a wUl to do faimlr of some 
local distinction Ills fathri was a Koman 
knight Ciccro rt cords the intlucncc oil 
erted on him m his youth by the Greek 
poet Arc bias, who was then living m 
Home In 89 he saw military service in 
the Sociil War. At Romo he studied 
rhetoric pliilosophv under Philo the 
Academic and Dlodotus the fotoic and 
law under the Scacvolae (q v ) In 81, 
towards the end of the penod of disoidci 
caused hj the i artisans of Man is and 
Sulla fqq V ), he made his tiiht c vt-ut 
speech in the law courts Pio (Juliictio* 
(q V ), having as his opponent the gicatcst 
advocate of the diy Hortensius Tn the 
nc\t joar (80) m his speech Pi ) Iloscio 
Amorlno (q \ ) Ciccro first sli wed nci 
only his ability as a pleadei but his anti 
SuUan symi it hies and his coinage, for he 
did not shiinl from itticking Sullis 
poyycrful ffocdiiiin Ch^^s)gfnus \.ftci 
this Cicci J trsMlk I to Atlu^ and \sii 
Minor to imr i j\c his health uni puisu 
his studv of liictoric At Rhodes h 
received instiurtlon from Molo the ihetoii 
elan, yyho checked his teiidiiicy to c \u 
berance, and fiom Posidonlub (q v.) TTc 
married Tcientia, a lady of good family 
apparently somewhat dommeermg, per 
haps befoio having for Greece m 79 He 
returned to Rome m 7C and became, yvuh 
Hortensius and Cotta one of the three 
leading Romm idvocates To this pciiod 
may belong the speech ‘ 1 ro Rosno 
Goinoodo (q V bome aiithuitics jlue 
it later in bS) on behalf of his friend the 
actor Roscius (q v ) In 75 ho yvas qiiacstoi 
m bicih, a magistracy whi h earned 
admission to the Senate In 72 he de livcred 
the bpeeoh ‘Pro lulUo* on behalf of a ctj 
tain M TuUiiiB who was Involved in a I 
dispute about property with a neighbour I 
one of Sulla s votora’'b He was retained | 
In 70 by the Sicilians to prosecute O 
Verros who during his governorship of 
the Island had shown appalling rapacity 
and cruelty C icero’s first ‘ Verrine ' ( Actio 
prima in Verrem*, preceded by a ‘Dlvina i 
tio in Q Caeclbum*, to prevent a collusive 1 
action), m which he formulated the charges I 
he intemdod to prove, was sufficient to I 


force Verres to throw up the case and 
retire into exile Cicero then published 
the five further orations of the ‘Actio 
sccunda* against Yerres, designed to bring 
home to the public the evils of the existing 
pri datory system of provmcial adminls 
tratlon This year (70) was that of the 
consulship of Pompey and Grassus, duilng 
which they effected the repeal of the 
Sullan constitution Cic ero, with his liber al 
syi>apathies, supported Pompey, and there- 
aftci looked up to him as his political 
le i dci lie was now recognized and < ourtod 
as the chief advocate of the day for II or 
tensius (who had been tho ad y neat o of 
Veircs) for a time ofFaced himself In 6b 
( 1 C ero was praetor and delivered in public 
ASbcrably his first political oration ♦ho Do 
Lego Minili i* (or ‘ Do Impono ( n Pom- 
peii ) 111 this he rUf undid the juopobdl 

of tho tribune to gi int i oinpey 

(q V ) tho command agunst Mithridates 
Lndcr tho year (>J we hnve the (incom 
pletf.) speech *i*re) 1 onteio , m which 
Ciccro defe nelcd M 1 iit ms on icharj;o 
of extortion as gove itior e f (»aul and tho 
‘Pro A C iccina m a cat involving 
subtle legil pomts comic led with inheri- 
tance of land. 

§ 2. 64-03 B ( Cutro & cim'mKhip 

In 64 tJeeio stood for the eoiisulship. 
\s a weuus hem) it y\ith ut di^iity of 
an tstiy he yv i at a cll‘^ idy ant u,e but 
le yy IS helptd by tho icythtiem of 
(lit iivolutioniTV inclinations ef Catiline 
iq V ), cm of Ins ijy ils in the contest 
( icero was cleited uith ( Autonms, 
an ossoeinto of C nt line , bo won over 
hi8 colli eifeiio by i ling 13 inn tho iich 
pioyinei f MkcI mi As lonsul in 6J 
ill dc livCT i d tho SI 1 1 1 lies Conti a Kullum * 
or ‘ I)e Lego Agi ii la fq v ), combating on 
agr uiiiii proposal de signed to give (ho pop 
ular party a mexTiiruviing ground against 
I*oDipi y (thi n n i>sent m the 1 ast ) Cicero’s 
tondemnation of it was endorsed by the 
people and the propos il was i ejected The 
Pio Ribino* (q v ) of the simc year was 
in defcniA of an aged kmght diiigcd by 
tho populir part> vith liaving killed, 
thirty bi yin veais bcfoie the tribune 
Saturninus It will be seen that Cicoro 
now takes up tho pobition of a modciate, in 
opposition to tho popular party and Caesar. 

In tho second half of Ciccro s consulship 
came to light the anarchic conspiiacv of 
tho desperate and unscrupulous Catiline 
and his bend of absociatos Cicero by his 
promptitude and firmness defeated the 
plot. Catiline’s renewed candidature for 
tho conbulship was rejected and when the 
conspliators prepared for military Insur 
rection, Cicero obtained the ‘Senatus con- 
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sultum ultimum , empoworine the consuls 
to take all measures for the protection of 
the State (Oct. 22) Ho frustiatod Cati 
line’s projected znabsacre, drove him from 
the city by his first speech *ln Catilmam* 
(Nov. 8), exposed the situation to the 
people m his second speech (Nov 9) and 
seemred the detection of five leading con 
spirators in treasonable correspondence 
with envois of the \llobiogcb and then 
arrest (Doc 2- 1) In a third oration C lecro 
explamed the now developments to the 
people The fouith was delivered In 
the Senate (Dee >) on the question of thi 
ininishiiK nt of the pnsoneis bilanus h id 
pi' posed tlic death penalty Ceunar it 
api c ns IK ipt tual impiisonment in ( hams 
Cicero leeoTumendcd the foimci course a*^ 
more merciful and Cato also advocated 
the death penalty This \% is voted bv the 
beuatCt and Ciccio ae ^n<c had the sen 
tenco carried out The aim^ of Catilmc 
now began t o chsperse , and the remainder 
with then leader, wtie cut to pieces t 
month latei i he siippubsion of this 
anarrliist eonspii *fv \/as the flist of 
f i( ero H two gT( it fiats of i olitical leadei 
ship, the sec< nd twenty -viais later, w is 
his supreme attack on Mark Antoni In 
the midst of the ciisis Ciccio found him 
sell called upon to def< nd the c onsul elec t 
L Murcru on an ill timed chiigc <f 
bnbeiv lioiiL,ht against him by Cato (see 
Pro M arena) 

§ 3. I rom 62 D c to Cuero s banishment 
%n }8 

( iceio’s defeat of the eonspirac> of 
Catiline made him unc^ulv ]ulilant II 
had rendered a great seiviet to the tatc 
but he mjudiciouslj rofciied to it on even 
oecabion The legality of tlic exc cut ions 
was questioned b> the popular pa rt^ *iml 
It was biguific ant that the tribune Mctclliis 
Ntpos, a lieutenant of Ponipe^ b lefusid 
to allow Ckcio to address the people 'm 
laying down his ofllco But CiPo saluted 
him as father of his eountrv* (paiir 
patriae) xnel ( leeio in spite of the cold 
ness of I’ompe \ tiied tc aerurc the latte i 
as leadei of his ideal coalition of Senate 
aiirl equestrian order as coiistitutioniJ 
goveinoTs of tlu empire. At the end of 02 
Publius flolius (q V ) was deteotcel in 
chsguiso at the mvbte iics of the Bun i Dea 
hib attempt to set up an alibi was de fcatod 
by the evidence of Cicero, who thercb-v 
menired t lodms s de adh hatred (though 
m fhe actual tiial the latter was, thanks 
to briber V acquitted). Pomi'e^ returned 
to Italv at tlie end of 62. The Jealousy 
and hostility of the Senate threw him 
into the irms of Caesar, who returned 
from Spam m June (>0 , the * I irst Trium 


virate’ was formed, and Caesar became 
consul In 69. During the period iiumo* 
diately preceding this Ciceio hod made 
only two speeches that have survived, one 
on bohalf of Publius bulla ('Pro Sulla 
q V ) and the other on behalf of the poet 
Archias ( Pro Aiehia*, q v ). famous for its 
eloquent disqiubitiou on the glories and 
benefits of literature 

It appeal b that Caesai made advances 
to Ciceio with a view to utt iching him to 
the tnumviiatc But ( iceio could not 
le cone lie himself to (uesarb nneonstitu- 
tional attitude and stood aloof He did 
nioie in a tpeoe h for C Antonius (accused 
of nibfonduet m liis province), Ciceio in 
59 made somi comi^amt ol the evil state 
of the tiijich it wtib immediately aftei 
this that Ciceros bitter encm> Clodlus 
was aehipted ii to a plebeian family to 
qualify him f i i triluin ito with a view to 
kec ping ( K 1 1 ( m e he t k T his w as Caesar’s 
reaction to ( ic ero’s attitude, for the adop- 
tion of ClodiuB require d the consent of the 
pontifi jr maxi us, v iz ( ausar T hat Cicero 
lelt the pc 111 of Ids position is shown by his 
onlv surviving speech of this year, ‘Pro 
4 lue e o , m which he defonde d J Jaccus, one 
of the pi actors in 62 who had effected the 
ariest of ttie Calilmaiianb, on a charge of 
extoTlion In his province In this speech 
he takes the opportunity to appeal to 
popular sentiment m his own fuvoiii 
( ac bdi still aiiMou to give Or cro a means 
of escape, olleie 1 him a comniissioncrBlilp 
for exe cutmg In') ngiorian law or a position 
unde r hlmbc If in Gaul These oflers Cicero 
de e Imc d T here u pon Clodi us was allowed 
to hung In a Bill exiling any one who had 
put Romans to death without light of ap- 
peal — midsure diiectcd agamst CSicero’s 
1 xeeution of the C ntihiiariaub ( icero had 
behind him the suppuit of the Senate, 
the ».nights and the country people, but 
( lo bus conti oiled Rome b^ gangs of 
roughs, and behind him stood Caesar with 
hib army Pompe> , in spite of ( icero’s 
fldehty, refused to help him C iccro bowed 
to the stoim and loft Itolv ('58) Olodius 
now camod a decree against him b\ name, 
his property was confiscated and his 
magnificent he use on the Palatine was 
destroyed Ct ro flist went to Thessa- 
lon ft when he was kindlv received by 
I'lai s the quaestor He was utterly 
CTushud and unmauped by his misfortune 
But his exile was not prolonged Clodlus 
became so reckless that he even attacked 
Pompey and was mot with his own 
weapons, gangs organized by MUo. 

§ 4 . 57-46 B O. 

C icero returned with Caesar’s consent In 
57 and was enthusiastically recei^d His 
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BpeechcB during tho ensuing period arise 
out of his return, tho continued vexations 
to which he was subjected by Clodlus, and 
the turbulence of the times. In the two 
speeches * Post Reditum* (q.v.) he thanked 
tho Senate and the people for his recall; 
the *Do Doma Sua* and 'Do Haruspicum 
Hosponso’ (qq.v.) dealt with questions re- 
lating to the restoration of his house. In 
56 he defended P. Sestius ('Pro Sostio*), a 
tribune wlio had exerted himself in his 
behalf, against a charge of rioting brought 
by Clodiiis. The speech, largely occupied 
with Cicero’s own services and an attempt 
to rally tho aristocratic party against the 
triumvirs, contains some of tho orator’s 
finest passages. Tho speech ' In Vatimum * 
was an attack on a creature of Caesar’s 
who had been a witness against Sestius in 
the preceding prosecution. Tho 'Pro 
Gaelic’ was a defence of M. Caelius Rufus 
on a charge of attempted poisoning brought 
against him by the notorious Clodla, sister 
of Clodlus and tho ‘Lesbia of Catullus. 
The speech contains a fierce attar k on 
Clodla herself, f'lcoro now showed signs 
of assailing, with Pompey’s support, 
Caesar’s agrarian law of 59. To check 
this inconvenient alliance, Caesar met the 
other triumvirs at Luca in 50 and renewed 
his understanding with them. Cirero was 
forc(*d to submission, and his humiliation 
may be seen in his speech of i*ecantation, 
*De Provlnciis Consuiaribus’ (56). in fav- 
our of the prolongation of Caqfrai’H com- 
mand in Gaul, and in his ‘Pro Halbo*, in 
defence of the right of citizenship of a 
friend of Caesar and Pompey. The ‘In 
Pisdnem’ of 55 was a replv to an angiy 
speech by L. Calpurniu*^ Piso ^hen re- 
called from the governorship of Macedonia 
at Cicero’s Instance. In 54 Cicero defended 
his friond Plancius (referred to abo\e in 
connexion with Cicero’s exile) on a charge 
of electoral coriuption Pro Plane jo *), and 
Rabirins, a partisan of Caesoi*. on a chargf* 
of extortion (‘ Pro llabirio Postumo ’) ; also 
M. Aemilius Scaunis, cx-govemor of Sar- 
dinia on a charge of extortion (of Ibis 
speech wo have orilv fragments). Tho 
‘ Pro Milono * is a written elaboration of t ho 
speech which Cicero attempted to deliver 
in defenee of Milo (q.v.) on the ciharge of 
killing Clodius in a faction fight In ,Tan. .52. 
The dc^ath of Olndius gave rise to gieat 
turbulence. In tho mi^<^ of which the trial 
was held. Cicero’s nerve gave wav. Ins 
speech was a failure, and Milo was found 
guilty. The amended version, a splendid 
defence, was sent by Cicero to Milo in his 
exile. Milo Is said to have congratulaled 
himself that it was not delivered, else he 
would never have known the exccll<*nt 
red mu]|pts of Massilla. In 53 Cicero was 


elected to the College of Augurs, and was 
much gratified by tho honour. In 51, owing 
to the new law regarding provincial gover- 
norships, he was reluctantly obliged to 
accept that of Cilicia. He disliked leaving 
Home; but he carried out his new duties 
honestly and efficiently. He hoped for a 
triumph in recognition of his success in a 
small campaign. He returned to find 
Rome on the brink of the Civil War. He 
left '♦^he city with many of the Senatorial 
party when Caesar crossed the Rubicon. 
The withdrawal of Pompey to Epirus left 
him in tlie deepest trouble and pciplexity. 
He decided to remain in Italy, and fol- 
lowed Pompey only at a later stage. After 
Pharsalus (at which he was not present) 
ho returned to Italv. A period of anxious 
susponse was ended In 47, vrhen Caesar 
came to ILalv and xlc** fomplotely recon- 
ciled with (JieerOf Tlio latter was im- 
pressed by Caesar’s elomcncy and had 
hopes that he would restore libcity. liut 
Ciceio, during the rest of Caesai's life, 
exerted no political inlluenee. In 46 ho 
delivered the ‘Pro Mni cello’, a speech of 
olTuslvo thanks to Caesai for his elemcnev 
to an exiled Pompeian; In 45 tho ‘Pio 
Ligaiio’ in defenee of Q. Ligaims, tried as 
an enciriy of Caesar, a speech whose elo- 
quence is sajiJ so to have moved (’aesar 
that ho acquitted the accused; and In the 
same year the ‘ Pro Rege Deiotaro ’, defend- 
ing the tetrarch of Galatia on a charge of 
lit tempted murder of ( ‘aosar. Shortl v after 
Cato’s death at Utica in 46, Cicero delivered 
a panegjTic {laudatw) rin him, which Is not 
extant. It displeased C’acbar, who replied 
to it in a work called inticato. In 46 ( heero 
divorced his wife Terentia, and soon after 
married Publilin, who had been hiH ward. 
In 45 his beloved daughter TuHia (q.v.) 
died, and (hcero was overwhelmed with 
grief. Publilia oilended C’u ero by her la< k 
of symiiathy, and this second marriage 
also wab ended by divorce. 

§ 5. Philosophical and literary writings 
Thi« is the period of Cicero’s devotion 
to philosophv and literary work. The 
humiliation which follow’cd the eonfereneo 
of l^iiea had alieady turned him in this 
direction, and he had then (m 55) written 
tho ‘l)p Oratoie’ (a treatise on rhetoric 
designed to rojilace his crude early work 
on the same subjoct, ‘De TnventlSno’, 
written before he was 25 years old), and 
the *De Re Publiea’ (qq.v.). It appears 
from certain passages in the ‘De Legibus' 
(q.v.) that ho w’as engaged on this work 
m 52 ; he seems tlien to have discontinued 
it ami returned to it in 46 and the follow- 
ing year. It had not been published before 
the ‘De Divin&tldno’ (q.v.) was writ- 
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ton m 44. Then) is no evldenee whethei 
Cicero ever finished the work or published 
It during hiB lifetime. Probably m 53 he 
had written for his son’s instruction a 
little catechism on ihetoric, cdJled ‘Par- 
titioncs Oi«itoriao’ Bctuccn 46 and 44 
ho wiote the ‘Uiutus* (q v ), a liiston 
of Roman oiatory, the * Orator (q v ), 
a picture of the orcomplished speaker, 
and other works on rhetoric (an abstract 
ol the ‘Topic a* of Aristotle, and ‘l)e 
Optimo Ctcncre Oiatorum , a preface 
to lost tianslations- of the speeches of 
\eschmes and Demosthenes, ‘On the 
Clown’) In I'i he wioto the ‘ Consol ctio* 
on the death's of great men a woik (of 
\\1 ih fngments suivive) occasioned bv 
the death of Tulha; the ‘Hoiterisius’ 
(not extant) in piaiso of philosophy , 
the \caclcmica’ (q v ) on the cvoliitmii 
of the phiJosophuitl doc+iitics ot the 
Academy ; and the ‘Uo J inibus ilono 
rum et Malorum (q y ) on the diflciciit 
coneept ions of the C hicf Good \fter t liesc 
he wrote dunnir 4*5 4t the five Hooks of 
the J use ul m Disi ut at ions (q v ) on the 
conditions of haipmess the ‘Dt ‘Nituii 
Dfoium* (q V ) rn the y inous thcoiogi aJ 
elortiines the De 1 ito (q y ) the chaim 
mg essays De Senectute ind De A.DiKitia 
(qq V ), the ‘Do Diyinilione (q v ) and 
tho *De Ottichs’ (q > , On Dutv ) f< r the 
edification of his son Altogether a won 
doi^ul output for tyvo or three ycais 

As a philosopher Ciceio e lairne d to be \ 
follower of the New \c idcniv ol f ittickI 
(q V ), whie h held th it ceit iin kiiowle (Im 
was impossible and that pile tic al convic 
tion based on piobability was the most 
that (Oiild a tinned lint wl t'* h 
gcneial attitude w is th it of the New 
Aradcrriy, he w is in ccleetie tint is to 
say ho wis not eloniim ed bv mv one 
school, but picked tiom anion/, the doc 
trines of the v inons Greek schools those 
whieh eoinmende i themsclyes to his 
loasoi) anei in eine slions of nioi ility lie 
was melinecl (e g. m tm T. usi ulan Dis 
putation-.* and the ‘ De Olliciis’y to leccpt 
the positive btoie teicJiing He believed 
m the exist enec of (irod and stood loi the 
freedom of tho will agiiiist the doe time 
of fatalism. Uis philosopl i< al works h xye 
little claim to pre sc nt original 1 he ughi He 
di w on Grce k houi er s ‘ sn pply ing lit t le but 
the words* , but be ii ude le il a gn at se rvie^ 
m the creation of u Litin philosophical 
voc abulTfry , m popularizing Greek thought 
and keeping it alivo foi the Middle Ages 

§ 6. 44-1^ I ( 7hf J^hilii)pn9 and 
Cwero’s diath 

4ftei tho assassination of Caesar Cicjcro 
camo om e more into pohtieal prommenee 


Ho bad hated the tyrant in Caesar If be 
had liked and admired the man, and he 
exulted In the retribution. He soon saw 
the course of duty clear before him and 
puisiied it with energy. Oblivion for the 
past and restoration of the commonwealth 
were hiH aim. It was no longei a contest 
of factions but a fight for liberty against 
Antony The Philippics’, delivered or 
published after the first few months of 
confusion and perplexity, and when the 
alincmcnt of the fences was becoming 
deal, lie the expression of his ]»olicv. The 
‘ I irsl Philipiuc* (2 Sept 44 m tho Senate), 
while attacking the policy of Antony, is 
(onciliatoM and m fayoui of peace. Tho 
‘Second I’hilippic ’ was not a spoken ora- 
tion but 1 pamphle published m Dcccm- 
btt II when Anion \ was besieging Dccimns 
Brutus in Alntmi it is a ficice mvee- 
ti\o agunst the n in who had tried to 
mike ( us I king riic Tliiiei 1 liili])pic ’ 
(20Dcf ) IS an c\ pc situ n to the Senate of 
ins policy —Slipped f of Dee nil us Biutus 
and Oe tny iiri against Antony. Tlio ‘Fifth’ 
(1 1 in tl) pioposcd the giant of the 
) owcih ol pioprae'tor to Oetavian. The 
1 oiiiib and ‘Sixth’ (19 Dec 44 and 
4 J in 4 J) were addicsscd to the people 
in the I oiiim C iceio thus took the posi- 
tion of Ic ide T or the State , stimulating the 
e onsuls 1 o le tioii, and guiding policy. The 
sen of these gie it speeches eontinues 
till the ‘ Pouite enth Philipi ic*, celebrating 
the defeat of Vnlonv it Alutina But tho 
Tfjueing w IS preniiture The armies of 
1 ciiduH and I’olho declared for Antony, 
the Second riiumvirate was foime*d, ancl 
the C ommonyv faith ovci powered Cicero, 
whose death was reluct a ully consented to 
by 0<taviin, was murdcied by Antony’s 
agents on 7 Dec 43, ind Ins head and 
haiifls vveie displaye d on the rosfm (q v ). 
Re catcclly fared during his life by the 
pC7 1 . le xities of the political situation, be 
du in fjet foi his lov ilty t) his ide^ of 
bbeity Plutaieh lelatis bow Augustus, 
many yctiis after, finding a w oik by Ciceio 
in the bunds of one ol his giand nephews, 
obHcryed aftei a long pciusal of it, ‘An 
eloque nt m in my child, and a lovor of his 
country’. 

§ 7, Cicero s LetUra and his character 

1 ^ f harac tei and life of Cicero ore 
kno\ n to us with oxceptional eleainess 
through the letters to which with complete 
candour he committed the record of his 
moods and actions. Four collections of 
these hayc wiivived ‘Ad Attieum* (68- 
44 li e ) edited by Attleus (q v ), his Inti- 
mate friend, hiiiiseJ^', ‘Ad liamllUres 
(62-41) ‘to his Jiicnds’, probably edited 
bv Cle eio’s froedman Tiro , ‘ Ad JSulntum 
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Fratxem', 'to his brother Quintus* (q.t.» 
60-54), and 'ad Bxutum’ to Marcus Biutus 
<q.T.)« The genuineness of the correspon 
dence with Brutus (all of It that sutyitos 
Is subsequent to the murder of Caosai) has 
boon questioned, but Is now generally 
admitted as regards most of the letters 
Of the total number of 864 letters in the 
four colloctlons, 774 arc by Cicero, 90 aie 
addressed to him There are no letters for 
ttie year of Cicero's consulship or the pre- 
ceding year. The bulk of the letters relate 
to the lost '\eais of his life. They are 
addressed to correspondents of the most 
dlyerse political vu ws and social position, 
to Cato and BoUbclla, to Caesai Pompey, 
and Antony, to MetoUus and Tiro. Ttioli 
subjects aie no less varied, from philo 
Sophy, lltdatnie and politics, to house 
hold affairs while thcli tone langcs from 
fhmlllai chat to outbursts of passion and 
despair. Tho first letter to his brothei 
Qu^tus Is almost a treatise on the eliities 
of a provincial gove mor. bemo aic politl 
cal manifestos intended for circulation 
The celebrated letter of December 'ii to 
Lentulus (Ad lam i 9) Is a lengthy 
apologia for Ciccro s submlshion to tho 
tilumvliate after Luca But the most 
interesting arc the intimate letters to 
Atticus, which throw a vivid light on 
Cicero's own character They show him 
to have boon a man of mercuii il temper, 
IrapressionabU incsolutc, and vain but 
fundamental! V honest, intclli^nt, affoe 
tionate and amiable In polincs he was 
what we should caU a libcial, opirosed 
alike to leactiou and to resolution. In the 
days of built he appears a dcmoriat 
when C ocbar and tho mob rule of C loci ms 
tlireatcned the constitution, he appears a 
const ivative. llis weakest irciiod is that 
of submission to the trmm\iiatc after the 
confertme of Lma in '3G. 

Thcic is a lifo of Cicero bj Plutarch 
Tho hves of him bj Nepos and Tiro aic 
lost. 

§ 8* Cicero's mfluGner on literature and 
thought 

Oicero’s contiibution to liteiature was 
as impoitant as it was vaiiod politic »U 
and foicivsic speeches showing cveiy foim 
of rhetorical art from fleico indignation 
to tender pity (his ontorical stile was 
Intcrmedi ite between tho se v< le Attic and 
the fioiid Asian), treatise s on rhetoric 
political s^'ioncc, and philosophy and 
charming Icttcis. Gicoro was also ac 
counted a good poet in his day though his 
poems were later clendod by J uven il (Sat 
X. 122 et seq ) Of Ins verse tianslation of 
the woiks of Aratus (q v.), the greater 
port of tho 'Phacnonoma* eunivcs. He 


also WTOto poems. In his youth on Manus, 
and later on his consulship and on his 
times (from which there are quotations In 
hiB 'Do Divmatione*); and he included 
verse translations of passages of Homer 
and tho Greek dramatists m his treatises. 
These show him as a poet at his best ; the 
notorious line *0 fortunataiu natam mo 
consule Romam', at his wozst. (He wrroto 
an account of tlio consulship also in Greek 
prose, and talked of wilting one in Latm 
prose ; it is not known wht ther ho did so ) 
But his prinoipal service to literature was 
m his development of Latm prose to its 
perfection, whoioby it become tho basis of 
literary expression in the languages of 
modem Liiropc. Its chief features aie 
the use of the period (in which suboidmato 
clauses and balanced antitheses form port 
of tho structure of the sentence ), and of 
rhythm and cadenco* serf lausula), Ihero 
was a revulsion against his stjlo m tho 
Silver Age. when tho tendency was to wiito 
m concise epigrammatic sentences (as seen 
in Seneca ind Tacitus) Lut Quintilian 
icgaide d Cirero as tho gicitest of Roman 
writer s 

Cicero's Influence on later thought was 
immense. It is seen in such writers as 
Mmucius Fcllv, st fejotne (who was an 
aident if reluctant Ciccionixn, see tho 
anecdote under his name), bt Ambrose 
(whoso manual of othics ‘De Offlciis 
Alinistroium* was modelled on Cicero's 
*Do omens ), and St Augiistlno (who \ is 
first moved by CieetOH lloitensiiis’ to 
abandon frivolity for the starch of wis- 
dom). On the other side, the Pelagians, 
whom Augustine e ondemne d drew largely 
on Cicero. Petraiili, the cailiest of tho 
humanists, was devoted to Circro and 
searched cageily for manuscripts of his 
works. We mat imagme tho dchght with 
which he road ( k t lo s tribute to liteiatuie 
in the ‘ Pit) Archil of w hie h he discovered 
i m inusmpt at I if go m Id M He found 
i ininuseript of the 'Letters to Atticus’ 
it Verona in 114) Ills sentimtnts on 
leading them arc expressed in two letters 
of affectionate leproaeh addressed by him 
to tho spirit of Ciccro (\d \ iros Illustros, 
1 , u) The admiration of the Kcnais anre 
foi Cicero's works gave use to a tendency 
among writers to izmtate his st\lc and 
this to a controversy m which 1 ismus 
and tho elder Scaligei were langed on 
opposite Bides C le c ro was hih lily esteemed 
in England at an early date Tie was a 
favourite of John of balisburv and Rogci 
Baeon, Queen Elizabeth when sixteen 
had road noarlv ail Ins works with her 
tutor Aseham. His mfluenco is see n later 
in the works of Lord Hei bort of Cherbnry 
and tho other Deists, in the spooohes of 
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the 18th o. oraiois; and In the prose of 
Buoh writers as Johnson and Gibbon. 

Gi'cero, Quintus Tuujus (c. 102-43 b c ) 
yonngor bi other of M. Cicoro (q v ), was 
educated at Rome and In Greoce, and was 
luaetor m 62 and goyemor of Asia from 
61 to )8 He served as legate under Pom 
pey In baidlma in 56, and under Caesar m 
Gaul in 54 (where he underwent a perilous 
sloge, see Commerdantat GoRlo War, Book 
V). In 51-50 ho scivcd under his brother 
m Cilicia. In the Civil War ho Joined 
Pompey, but after the latter s defeat was 
pardoned by Caesar Like his brother ho 
was killed m Antony’s pioscriptlons 
Q. Cicoro wrote some tragi dies which 
have not survlvod, also an extant lotter to 
his brother on the art of canvassing known 
as ‘Coinmontdrloluni pctitloms consula 
tus®. We have a cglloction of lettirs to 
him from his brother^ of v^hleh tho first 
gives elaborate advice on tho methods of 
provmciaJ government 

Ciceronian Age of Romm htenture, a 
term sometimes used 1 1 bifenif> tlio pi nod 
centring In ( icero (q v ), when th it liteia 
turo Hist rear he 1 its /enith be^ 1 ome 1 8 
A time of tivil strife omt ranting with 
tho Augustan ago which foil d it 
Cimme'nans (A imm not), (1 ) a f il ulous 
people whose lanl according t» lie me i 
was on the hmits of the world m the 
sti am Occanus It was shroucU i m mist 
and cloud an I the huh nere r hI one on it 
It was then (h t Odysseus hu i access tc 
the spints of the dea I In Here dotus 
theC immc 11 ins arc an historic alpeoi lo hv 
ing or r,inall\ to the N of the 1 iixino bei- 
In the Sth iniTthcxj b< picssi fjo i 
nomachc tnlis from Cciitial Asia coin 
jelled them to mvide Assyria an i A la 
Minor In \ svria they wem defeated by 
Sargm (70 ) In \sii Mm r they twice 
c i])ture I Sai lis Iho mvi ion howovei 
Bicms hiv left no very iimamiit 
traces thou,,h a number of ( le k ce lonies 
on the north coast of tho i u\irt (e g 
iDinopi and Trapezus) f unded in tlie 8tb 
c had to be refoun led in the next 
Ci'mon (Kim n) son ef Miltialcs (q v ) 
and a Thracian princess a distinguished 
Athenian commander, and a bold and 
ambitious iiistoeiit Ho was elected 
stiategus m 47^ bo, and aftei th 
ostiaeism of his rival Theraistocles and 
the death of Aristides (qq v ) became all 
powerful at Athens Hi® principal naval 
ai 1 icvoment was the defeat of the Persian 
fleet at the month of the 1 iirymedon m 
4G8 (7) but he also did much to eonsolidatc 
Athenian power in the Aegaoan founding 
colonies, putting down pirates, and bring 


ing Naxos Into snbjectlon, *the first allied 
city to be enslaved* remarks Thucydides, 
a precedent of Impoitanoe In the later 
history of the Athenian empire. His 
policy favoured on undei standing with 
Sparta and concentration of olfortB against 
tho Persians, whereas Thomlstocles saw in 
the Delian Confederacy an instrument for 
humbling Sparta Later, Gimon’s policy 
brought him into antagomsm with Pericles 
Cimon was ostracized in 461 owing to the 
failure of his pro Spaitan policy, probably 
did not return until his ten years of ostra- 
cism ran out, and died in Cyprus in 449 
in tho course of o'leratlons against the 
Pcislans There are lives of Cimon by 
1 lutareh and Nopos. 

Gincinna'tus, LUcius Quinctiub, accord- 
ing to tiadition a Roman who lived in the 
flist half of thi 5th c BO He was called 
from tho plough in 458 to save the Roman 
arm 3 , whic h was blockaded by the Aequl 
on Mt. Algldus He was made dictator, 
defeated tho enemy, and returned to his 
farm lie Is oficu reforfbd to as a type of 
the old fashioned Roman simplicity and 
fiugahty 

Gine'sias (Kinesids), an Athenian dl- 
ihvramlie pc it who flounshod In the 
Kill r part cf the 5th c B c Not only his 
piotrj but also his irrcligion and his 
personal appearance made him the butt 
of luB contf mporanes Aristophanes rldl- 
c lie s lum m the Birds* and pcihaps in 
the ‘Lvsl tiata (qq v ) He was con 
demned by Plato ( Gorglas ) as a poet 
who aimed at producing ilcasuro, not 
g od 

Gi'nna, Gilts Ilnivius (d 44 bc), a 
Roman poot, author of a poem on Zmyma 
(q V ) or Myrrlia, mother ol Adonis, and 
of H *Propemptieon*, a guide book to 
Gi ce in veiso Neither work is extant 
Bi we know that the Zmyma* showed 
( hi leammg and obscurity ol the Aloxan 
Irnn Influince at its woist lie was a 
f I lend of C itullu*» (q v ) and aecoinpanied 
him to Bit I fnja lie was murdered by the 
mob at ( lesai s obsequies (see bhoke- 
spcaic *J llns Caesar’, ra iii), probably 
owmg to his be mg mistaken for Comelins 
Cinna, one of tho c uuspirators. 

Ci'i V ras (A inuras) a name derived from 
the t hoonlclaii kim^ meaning a haip, the 
Ic genilaj V first king of Cy prus and priest 
f the Paphlan Aphrodite lie was re- 
garded as the earliest singer and musician 
Ho became tho father of Adonis (qv) 
by hiB own daughter, Myrrha 

Gi'rce (Kirki), In Greek mythology, a 
daughter of H« lios (q v ) and sister of 
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AeOtOs, Idiur of OolohiB (see Jrgonatiii) 
For the story of Olrce and Odysseus see 
Odyssey By Odysseus she was mother of 
Telegonus (q v ) There was a legend in 
Italy that she had her home on a piomon 
tory of Latium,Guccil(Reo Aon vli 10-24), 
famous for its oysters (Hor Sat ii ly 13) 
Milton m his 'Comus* makes the magician 
Comus the son of Circe and Bacchus. 

Girce'nses, at Rome, contests and other 
displays m the Clicus, including chariot 
races (qy ) Pancm et cii censes* woie 
according to Juvenal (x 78-81) the onH 
things that the degdioiutc Roman popu 
lace caicd about 

Gi'rcus Ma'ximus, m itiublican times 
and under the early empiie the chief pUte 
of amusement of the Roman people n 
circus lying between the Palatine and 
Avcntine hills whcic races and public 
spectacle s we rc he Id (see 1114) At first 
and probabh down to some time m 
the 4th f Be theic was no ptimanent 
stnietuie aftci this pcimimnt bull ling 
were gradualh iddcd Ihc circus was 
reconstructed by TulmsCicsai with three 
tiers of scats the lowest of masonrv 
the others of wood The woolen portion 
was rope ate dl\ destroyed by flic notably 
m the great fire of v u (>1 and restored 
The circus reached its gicatcst size and> 
splendour in the roconatnie tion of *1 laj in 
The main stnicturc w is then of masoni y 
coyeied loth on the msi Ic and on the 
eiutsidc with mxrble piofiise ly dee mate el 
The exterior consisted of three tiers of 
arches like the C e los'icum I he arena was 
about 600 ■\ards long by 100 yiids wide 
LiXl mally the building was about "00 
yards long md if the additions mide m 
imi>eiial times on the slopes of the adjoin 
Ing hills are included about 200 yarels 
wide The east end wis semi circul II the 
west end where st rod the rare ere s from 
which the chinots issued w is euivcd 
The arena was divided along its length by 
the spina (see (haroi rates) on which 
stood shimcB and statues Ihc seiting 
capacity has been much discussed Ihc 
circus 18 stated m the 4th o to hove con 
tamed S85 000 loca, which has hem 
variously inter proted, it probably means 
38*) 000 running fee't of scats or loom for 
about 200 000 siiertatois 
Ci'rts, a poem m hexameters doubtfully 
attnbuted to Virgil tq v ) It c ontains 
Imcs which appear also m the ‘rclogiies 
and ‘ Geoiglos It may have been wntte n 
by one of the poets such as Oollus (q \ ) 
of the cucle to which Virgil bcl snged and 
Virgil may have contributed to it veiRcs 
which ho subsequently intioduccd into hi 
own po^ms 


The subject Is the Infatuation of Scylla, 
daughter of Nisus king of Megara, for 
Mmos of <?r©te, who is besieging her 
father's eity. Nisus is safe so long as a 
purple lock among his white hair remains 
intact To gam her object Sc 1 11 1 treachcr 
ously cuts off the lock Megaiu is taken 
and Scylla is dragged through the sea 
suspended from the ship of Minos She 
is turned into a sea bird (e ins), over pur 
sued with hatred by her fithci, who is 
turned into a sea eagle 

€hsteUd'fta ( The Casket*) a e oine dy bv 
Plautus piobably adapted fr lu i plij 
bi Menander Flic plot luins on the 
diseovci y by me ins of a c i ket ot the true 
parentage of a foundling giil "s Icmum, 
who has pissed into the ei»o of a cour 
tesan acd has bctomc fh mistress of n 
\oung nnu AlccsiTti| rchiis SI e is f mud 
to be the diughtci^of i eiti/eu Dtmiphu, 
ind is thereupon mariicd 1 o her 1 vei 

Githae^ron (A Uhair n) a mount iin range 
between \ttK i ami I tilii e ii which 
l*cnth(us i uel ug t > 1 u I met his 
death it ibe hands e f the 1 u e h inals face 
Lacrhaf 

Ci'thara, see Ifwsm ^ ^ 

City of Ood, RC c Ivff isf nc 
rClassic, a word fiom Lat classicus, 
mtamng of the highest class Aulus 
Gellius has ‘elissicus . seriptoi non 
pioletanus whcie flu woid me ins ‘high 
class ns opposed to low* 1 iUi( h(»w 
ever, takes liie li word (Ii^bu,ue as 
meaning use I m or belonging <o the 
e lasses of colleges md schools ind it is 
11 bnl le tint this notion Ills influcneed 
the w u I in its e xteiision fiom the stan 
eiard authors to the aneiont nullioib 
gcnerallj together with the associated 
languages literature, Ae The word 
‘elaisie his become bvnonyraoiis wiih 
‘ancient (reek and Romm* In the 
nan owe I sense the classic il age of Greek 
literiture is genci illv re girded as hiviLg 
ended il out 12 > b r when the com iue‘^ts 
of Ale X indor the Great brought about the 
changes dcsciibcd under Ilf lit rustic 4(/e 
Similirly the classical age of Latin life in 
iuro may be Hiid to ha\i ended with tho 
elo&o of the reign of Augustus But it 
must be remembered that in bith Ian 
gnages there were write is of ilmost tho 
first rank after the clissic il period buch 
as The ocrituR and Tacit us • 
Glassicia'nus, Jtfrn s sec />r fain § 2 
Glau'dia Quinta, see Cyhdt 

Glau'dian {Ctaadius CJawlxarius) the list 
great poet of the heathen woiM a pagan 
at heart though perhaps nominally a 
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Christian. He was a Greek, spent his child- 
hood at Alexandria, was at Rome from 
about A.D. 395 to 404, and wrote In Latin 
a number of ofBcial poems m hexameters, 
some m praise of the youns empeior 
HonOrnis, of his ministers, and e*ipGcially 
of the great general Stilicbo (see Gibbon, 
‘Decline and Fair, c. xxix); others m 
abuso of thiir enemies, in particular of 
RUf inus (the guardian at Constantmoplo of 
Aic&dms, brother of llonoiius), and of the 
cimuch EutiOpius, the successor of Ruflnus 
in the favom of Aicadius He also wrote 
epics on the wars against the Goths and 
against the usurper Glide in 4frjrn; these 
fK m effect culogiums of btilK ho Thest 
poems show sinceie enthusiasm foi the 
Roman empire, great techm'^al and 
rhetorical skill, and a vigour at times 
reaching high cloque^lice, though both his 
panegyiic and his mvceti\e are extrava 
gant. He makes abundant use of allegory 
and mythological episode and allusion, 
lie was honour! d for his wmk with a 
bionze statue tic (ted in tlie loium of 
Tra]an In addition to the aboT< political 
poems, C laudiaii wiote an * Eplthalamhim’ 
on the marriage of Honorius, an unfinished 
mythologual poem *De llaptn Prosci 
pinac* (whuh eoutains picturesque do 
s( nptive passage s), and a number of bbotl 
pieces, idylls and epigrams, mostly in 
elegiacs, on a gieat vaiicty of subjects — 
the Nile, tho Phoenix, a porcjupino, a 
lobster, a btutue, a landscape, Ac Ihe 
best known is the idyll on the ‘ Old Man 
of Verona’, imitated from Virgil’s descrip- 
tion of tho old gardener of Tarentum 
(Gcoig. ly. 125 el seq ). It was tianslatcd 
by Cowley. 

ClauMlUS (TIMrius Claudius Drusus Nerv 
(Jcrmanicvs), Roman tiiipcior ad. 41- >4, 
the nephe w of Tibenus and youngi i 
brother of Gernianicus (boo Julio CJaudian 
Family, and § 10). He wrote on 

autohiograpln , which is not c xtant, more 
elegant m bt\l( than bensiblo, accoidmg 
to Suetonius He was an antiquarian and 
historian of no mean authority He wrote 
a history of tho reign of Oct avion fioin 
27 B.c. to AD. 14, and a shoiter history 
from the death of Juhus Caesar, and in 
Greek twenty books of ‘ rynht'nica* (a 
history of the I truseans) and eight hooks 
of ‘Cai( hedonic a’ ( i hwtorv of Carthage). 
None of these works has survived. His 
learning, •combined with a eeitain un 
gamliness and dullness of wut , has causod 
him to be eomparod to Janies I. 

Glau'sula, in Latin ilictoru , the closing 
words of a peiiod. The rh'^rhin of the 
dauauku: of Ciccjro’s speeches has been 
carefully studied, and it has been found 


that the majority of bis dauaylae conform 
to a definite type. In which a cretlc (— v.»— 

or sometimes a molossus ( ) is followed 

b> two or more syllables trochaic or oretio 
in their rhythm. Thus: 

Non haberemus — 

Cessit audaeiao 

(In)conunodo clvitatis — v-»— |— w— 

Quintilian (x. 2. 18) says that an orator 
thinks it a capital Imitation of the style 
of Cicero to close a period with ‘esse 
\ideatur’. This Is a variety of the above, 
in which two bhort syllables are substi- 
tuted foi the second long of the cretlc, 
— 

Glea'nthes {KlenuinSa), of Assos In the 
Troad (c. 330-c. 231 n c.), the successor of 
Zeno w head of the Stoic (q.v.) school. Ro 
was author of a noble hymn to Zeus, 
which siiiMvos. The thought is pantheis- 
tic, and in the poem Zous Is not the god of 
mythology but thc^ spult that permeates 
(md rules the iinixcrsv. <23eantbe8 em- 
pbabizcd tho religious bide of the Stoic 
docti me. 

Clei'sthenes (Kleisthenes), (1 ) the founder 
of Athenian democracy, son of Megacles 
(lie Alcmdoonld (q v.), who married 
\Kaiist6 the daughter of CleistheneB, 
t' rant of bieyon (see (2) below. After the 
fall of tho tviant Tfipptas (610) there 
was an oligarchic iiiovcmont in Athens 
headed by Isagoras and supported by 
Sparta. Cleisthencs put himself forward 
as the champion of democracy and over- 
thiew the aristocrats. He completely re- 
oiganlzcd the State on a demoeratlo 
hasif> He bioke up what remamed of 
the old oiganizatlon based ou family 
groups and substituted a new system 
iMRccl on topography. He divided tho 
t» itory of Attica into denies {demm) or 
pi Ishes, of which tho citv of Athens 
( onipi ised five (ho may have taken exist- 
ing demcB ns tho basis). All citizens were 
insenbea on tht register of one or other of 
the demes, and many metics (q.v.) and 
tTcedmen weie admitted to the citizenship. 
Laeh demc hid its c'wn flnanoes and Its 
demareh, clc^tjd bv its assembly (agora) 
whir h dealt with lo al affairs. Clelsthenes 
fn tl r divided (Ih population of Attica 
into un tribes (jihiUai), distributed over 
the demos so IhntaDO tnbo had a (X)n- 
tinuouB territory, or represented a local 
interest, on tho contrary, in each tribe 
were comprised areas in the dist riots of 
1 he city, tlie shore, and tho interior, Tho 
tiioes were named after Attic heroes (with 
whom they had in fact no special con- 
nexion) and were thus given a fictitious 
blood relationship. The phrainmi 
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BUiTlyed In the constitution of deisthencs 
as a kind of religious community for 
carrying out certain cults, but woic re 
organized so that no citizen could be 
exoludod from them I^aoh tnbe furnished 
annually fifty members to the Council of 
State (SouZe), taken fiom the demos of the 
tnbe by lot proportionately to theii popu- 
lation These gioups of fifty exereised In 
tuni the Prytany iimUaneia) or function 
of executive committee of the Boule, each 
group holding office for one tenth of the 
year Lach tribe furmshed its military 
contingent of a regiment of hoplites and 
a squadron of cavalry. 

Clelsthc ncs subordinated the Boule and 
tho Areopagus (q v ) to the supicmc 
authority of tho Lccleaia or assembly of 
all the citizens which mot regulaily at 
least once in the piilod of oach prvti^>, 
and might deal with any important State 
question In one rcsiiec t < Icibihenes was 
oonservatlve the existing magistracies 
were retained and the aichonR could be 
dhoson only from the two wc althiost 
dasses of tho population The 1* upatrids 
(q V ) retained the priestly offices See 
also StrateffVi 

Oleisthenes sought to safcguaid his eon 
stitution the institution of ostrxeism 
(<iv ) 

(2) Of Sic^ on tyrint in the early 6th o 
His policy wis consihtcntly anti Din in 
and In pniticului anti \rgiv<» In this he 
was only <arr'\ing on tho pofio of ciiliir 
Orthagoiidae (dcscenlanls of Oitha 
goras, reputed toundci of the dviiwt\) 
He would not allow rhaps > k s to recite 
Homem poems (because f their fz< queni 
referenoos to Arghes) and att(Tii[)ted to 
expel the worship of the Argiie heio 
Adrastus (qv) This t igether with his 
abandoning of the Don in tribe names at 
SIcyon, seems to lia\o 1< d up to open w ir 
with Argos in which tho 1 it tor State had 
the better Jij irhcr C k i*>then< s had taken 
part m tho bacred War (q v ) of c 590 
His reign is sill to haie listed 11 years 
Foi the stoi y »f t he w ooiiig of his daughter 
Aganstc hoo xindu lit ppicleides 

(3) A chiiacter ridiculed by Anfeto 
phancsinhib Birds Kmghts Clouds 
and Ihesniophonariisae Wcknowfioni 
L% Bias (XXV 2'>) that he was a profC'iSional 
informer 

Glei'tus (Klcito^), brother of tho foster 
mother of Alexander tho Great and one 
of his cavalry commanders He saved 
Alexander s life at the (xramens and was 
subsequontB killed bv him m a drunken 
brawl (see Alexander the Oreai, § 6) 

Clement of Alexandria (r a p 160- 
c. 216) was not only op( of the early Greek 


Fathers, but also conspicuous for his wide 
knowledge of Greek hterature, especially 
of Greek philosophy His writings abound 
in quotations and anecdotes, and contain 
passages of mtorest to Greek scholarship, 
he has preserved many details concerning 
the Oiphie and Eleusimau Mjsteiies He 
was piobably boin at Athens and studied 
and taught at Alexandria Hia prmcipal 
works wore 'Protroptikob or an 1 xhorta 
tim* to the Gieckb (an attack on jiagan 
religion and philosophy) *Paidagogo8 (a 
course of religious instruction) and Str6 
mat CIS or Miscellanies (in which ho aims 
it reconciling C hnbtiau faith with leason 
and philosophy) 

Cle'obis and Bi'ton, two Aigivts who, 
accoidmg to a bterv placed bv Herodotus 
in the rn uith of S:)lon drew then mother 
m a chariot a distaucf 1 1 4^ stulia to the 
iloiaoum (q y ) to attend a fe>atival of 
Hera I he men of Argos who btoud near, 
commended tho strength of the vouthb 
and the wornc n blebbcd the ir mother But 
tho motiier herself pra\cd the goddess to 
giant hci bons the gieulcst blessing that 
man could lecolve Iheieiftei the \outh8 
fell asleep in the temple of the gc ddoss 
and died as they slept^ (lie ged Jebs thus 
showing that it is bett ei for a m in to die 
than to live An msciiption on a statue 
of Cleobis and Biton liob been discoveied 
at Delphi 

Cleo'menes (A Itonievt s) ( 1) Cli oinent s I, 
Kingof Sp uta(c '’20 c 4J0Br) He field 
\thens (q y ) fiom the tynnnv o* Ilippias 
He Bubsequenth suppoitcd tlie cUisto 
eiatic reaction in that tit> he i k rt by 
Isagoias against Cleisthcnts and was 
besieged m the Acropolib W'lth Ibagoras 
and obliged to capitulate When before 
the Pcrbixn War, Regina was subicetod 
of favouimg tho Persians he forced tho 
Aeglnotans to give hostages foi tlie ii good 
conduct to Athens 

(2) Cleomenes III, tho last great king of 
Sparta (236 222 bp) Foil iwing his pre 
doeesBor Agis IV, he attemi t c d to restore 
spartan powez by a sines of iifoinis 
designed to rehabilitato the constitution 
of Lycurgus He pioposcd to abolish the 
ephoratc extend tho powers of tho kings, 
free helots and make a new distiibntion 
of the land This was m 226-5 Before 
that Cleomenes had bnlU up a strong 
position in the State by his sueocssful wars 
against the Achaean League (q v ) The 
reforms wore in part carried out, but in 
222 (oi 221) Cleomenes was defeated at 
boUasia by the Achaeans under 4ratiis of 
bicyon and fled to Egypt where he was 
put to death soon afterwards His ideas 
(and those of Agis) may have influenced 
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the Qraochl (q.v ) at Rome. There Is a 
life of Ooomoiies by Plutaroh. For an 
ima^rlnatlve modem reconstmctlon, sco 
Mrs. Mitchison'b *Com Rin^r and Sprlnfr 
Queen*. 

Gle'on {Kl&Gn) (d 422 b c ), on Athenian 
domasoenie prominent at the time of the 
Pelopomii Sian War, by tiade a tanner, 
violent and dominatlngr bv character, 
dotenmmd to wm power bv his a scon 
dancy ovti the people It must be romcm 
bored that he is known to us chiefly 
thiougrh the wiitings of his cncinies (nota 
bly AiiFitoi h incs qv) lie was not a 
coward as Viistupliancb bucBCstc, but he 
mn\ lifi\f I cen venal. He was In favour 
of an inipcn ilist policy, and of a ruthless 
condu I of the w ir, by sea and land, until 
oomph tc VIC ton vi is obtauud at what 
evcrco t foi itw )nl#i ni tbe \thcman< in 
the CD I In 427 iL utia he who pioposcd 
after the suppiLssion of the revolt of 
Mvtilene, the execution oi enslavement cf 
the irih xbit mts Uc at 1 irked unsuc otssful 
peneials and Ids c omidaints of the slow 
ness of the operations agunst Sphsctcria 
]( d Ni< las to pioposc to hand over c haige 
of the m t C loon U> luck and slirewdness 
(Icon v IS ul k to make good his pioiinse 
to take Sphaetena and bring homo the 
piiboneibuithintwentj da}8 rhieaehit\e 
men! m ido him all powci fill at A^he ns 
But the vigoious operations that followc 1 
pTovod unfoitiinato among otlioi disus 
ters Aiuphii>olis and other towns in Chal 
cidlco fe 11 into the hands of Brasldas (q v ) 
Cleon was fleeted htiategus and com 
mauded the expedition for their lecon 
quest He met witli some hueeesbis hut 
was lepulsod fiom Amphlpolis anei killed 
(422) His death and that of Biasidis 
moi tally wounded in the same engage 
ment, removed the principal obstacles t« 
the Pc ice of Nieios bee also AruAophane 
and K.mghi'^ 

Gleopa'tra VII (6S-30 b c ) daughter of 
Ptolemy Auletes king of I gvpt (d 'll 
BP), appointed bj him as his buetessor 
jointly with her younger bi other She 
was famous for her beauty and charm, 
which she exercised on Julius Caesar (iiho 
restored her to her throne in 47 n e after 
her expulsion bv Pothinus, and had by 
her a son named Caesarlon), and later on 
Mark Anton-v (q v ) whose evil genius, 
accordm^ to the generally accepted view, 
she became (For tlic political aspect of 
their relations, see under Artiony ) She 
took ber own lifo when Antony's cause 
became despeiato in 30 b c The true 
character of Cleopatra, be hind the roman- 
tic tales about her we do not know except 
that she had personal comage and was 


feared by the Romans; there may have 
been something of the true patriot In her. 
It Is the romantic portrait, based on 
Plutarch, which Shakespeare presents In 
his ‘Antony and Cleopatra*. See G. A H , 
vol X, for an Interesting roconsiruotlon 
Cleopatra was a veiv ancient Greek 
name, in Homer (II lx 556) that of tbe 
wife of Meleager, and In the legend of the 
Argonauts that of tho wife of Phlneus 
Cleouiitra VII was by descent a Mace- 
donian it IS a mlstiko to think of her 
as an Fgj ptiou. 

Gle'ophon (KlfopJiOn), an Athenian dema- 
gogue prorament In the latter part of the 
Peloponnesiai ut and in the restoration 
of elemoeiatic rule after tlie battle of 
( \/ifus (sc < Athens, ^5) He woe tned and 
put to death in 404 by tho oligarchs. 

Gle'psvdra (7\ lepsudra), see Caiendar, § 4. 

Gle'ruch (Klfroiuho^i), an Athenian citi- 
zen who held an allotment of land {kl&ros) 
in a foreign (ount>y. A e Ionic hy (klSnyu 
(hui) or group of such cknichs differed 
fiom T. col in\ 111 th it tho elorue hb rotamed 
then lights of Atlienlau citizenship, and 
did not lit f ess inly reside in their allot- 
mt T he system was Introduce d in the 
1 ist 5 cai of t he 6th o, B.O., but was much 
dt \ eloiied m the 5th c. when it bee amo an 
imioitaiit feature m the Athenian im 
penal system, by piovlding a sort of per 
nianent rirnsoiiR in foreign lands and in 
th( eoiintiK H of the subject allies. It was 
also a means of making provision for the 
poorci and lazidiebb citizens of Athens, 
whose economic position was a constant 
pioblom Th« leader of a elemchy was 
known as tbe oeelst (oikisles) Important 
eleruthies were fo undid by Cimon and 
JVncles (qq v ), notably m the Thracian 
C hersonese, Lemnos, Euboea, and Aegina 

Client, at Romo, in republican times, 
signified a d< [lendant on a patrician, or 
moie geiieialh on a powerful or wealthy 
pation, to whom he rendered services and 
fiom whom he received protettion. The 
relation of < lient to patron rt scnibled that 
of vassal to chief, dignified by mutual 
loyalty Under tho emplie the relation 
boeamo degraded Tht clients were then 
merely bungiv hangers on of some rich 
patron, attondmg his receptions, walkixig 
behind him about ^the city, running his 
eriands, in return* for a scanty dole of 
food or monej Ihis relation is especially 
Illustrated b> Martial's poems. 

Gli'max (Gk for 'ladder', L. yraddfid), a 
rhetorical figure in which suooesslvo notions 
are arranged m order of increasing impres- 
siveness Quintilian quotes as an ex'unple 
(from the 'Ad Herennlum*) 'Afrlcano 
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Ylrtutem Industrla, vlrtus glonam, gloiia 
aemnlos oomparaylt*. 

An antuixmax (a word apparently flrbt 
found in Pope's ‘Art of Sinking’, 1727) is 
the opposite of a climax, the addition of 
a particular which, instead of heightening 
the effect, lowezs it or makes it ludirrous. 
Cf . Bathos. 

Gli'o iKleio), see Muses. 

Glofi'ca Ma'xima, a great sower at Romo, 
aacnhod to the iai quins, but probably 
dating fiom eaily republican times, and 
reconstructed under Augustus. Startmg j 
from the valley of Subuia it drained the 
marshy g^round at the foot of the C apitol 
and BO made possible its use as the Roman 
Forum. It was vaulted and paved, and 
where it emptied into the Tiber it was 
about 10 ft wide and 12 ft. high. The 
system of sewers of which it foimed pait 
was regarded, with the aqueducts and 
roads, as among the most wonderful con- 
structions of ancient Rome. Ihc Cloaca 
Maxima still foims part of the drainage 
system of the modern eity. bee Id 14. 
Gloa'nthus, in the * Aenoid*, a companion 
of Aeneas He hgiiies in the boat race 
(lik. V), 

Gld'dia, the slstc r of P CJodius (q v ) and 
wife of tho consul Q Mctellus Cclci, a 
woman notorious for her jirofligac > 
Among hci lovers was Catullus (q v ) 
who celebrated her as ‘Lesbia’ She was 
the bitter enciuv of Cicero (q v ), who 
fiercely attacked her in hm spec eh ‘I’lo 
Gaolio *. 

Glo'dius Albi'nus, Dccimus, see Brilam, 

12 . 

CI5'dius Pulcher, Pdbuds, a patnuan 
of the Claudian gens, not oi ions for his 
violence and piofligacy and as the enemy 
of Cicero. His profanat ion of the mysloiics 
of tho Bona Dea in 62 b r , th( defeat b> 
Cicero’s evidence of Ins attempt to prove 
an alibi (though m fact Clodius was 
acquitted at the tii il), the vengeance ho 
took os tribune in 58 bj driving Cicero 
into exile, his feud with Milo cained on 
by street fights between gajigs of lufflans, 
and his death in 52 in one of those nots, 
are related under Cicero, §§ 3 and 4. He 
was brother of Clodia (q v ) 

Gloe'lia, aceordiiig if} legend, a Roman 
maiden who was one of the hostage s given 
to the Etruscan king Porsen i in t he couiae 
of his war with tho newl^ founded Roman 
republic She escaiied, and swimming the 
Tiber returned to Rome bho was ogam 
BUrrondeied to Porsena, who m admix a- 
tlon of her courage released her together 
with some of hei companions 
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Glothing and Toilet. 

S 1. Greek clothing 

The dress of the Athenians of the 5th 
and 4th c( consisted noimally of two gar- 
ments, each composed of an oblong piece 
of woollen or Imen cloth (a) the CmrON 
or tunic, worn next to the bkm, doubled 
round tho body, pinned over each bhoulder, 
and hold in bi a girdle at the waist, leav- 
ing the arms free This was worn by men 
falling to the knee, by women longer. 
(M The HImation or cloak, worn by men , 
it was laid from bohmd on tho two 
shoulders, and tho right end thrown over 
the loft shouldci, but eo as to lca\o tho 
right hand exposed It could be diawn 
over tho head. Workmen, who could not 
afiord the hxrnation (it cost 16-20 droch- 
mob), woie a single garmc nt, known as the 
LxOwis, of coarse stuft made at Megaia, 
with a goat skin xor cold weathei. Tho 
outer garment of women wis tho ample 
Pjiios, pmned over the shoulders and 
variously drape d according to the fashion. 
Horsemen wore a short mantle known as 
the C imAM\s. It was usual foi men to 
btnp cntiicly for exciciso or sport. The 
prcvailmg colour of Greek men's dicss was 
white , but woikmen woie daik stiifls, and 
women ga^ coloured ir^tci nils Hats wore 
not genei illy worn, except when tia\Ll- 
lingoi hunting, the Pltasos was a bieiad- 
biimmed felt hat, said to htve been 
introeLiiced from Thessaly with tlio <hla- 
myh , tho Pii wis u round h It c ip, with 
httle or no bum, chit fly worn b> w oikmcn. 
baudals and shoes were worn out of doors, 
tannmg und shoe making were letivo m- 
dustiies at Athens, ancl womens shoes 
weie often lu-vuiious and hudih <li < oiated. 

§ 2. Gre(k omamentb and fnltf 

Brae e ]r t s, rmgs and car-rings were worn. 
The British Museum has a silver armlet, 
m the team of a coileel snake of the 4th or 
3rd c. 15 G., mseribeil with tho namo of its 
owner, Clctis t osmetic s wr le used, as we 
know fiom Xenophon's ‘(Kronomit ua’. 
Gieck men usuaU\ woie beaids, but i izors 
aie iiientioiicd m Horner There were 
publie baths attached ter the gymnasia, 
but they weio not of the claboiato chaiae- 
tei found at Rome , b itluiig scene s repre- 
sented on vases show men standing about 
a laige vessel, into which an nttendant 
may be pemnng water lire oil flask 
ilecythub) for anointing w is an essential 
requisite for a bath 

§ 3. Reman clothes 

Men's dress in republican times con- 
|sist€d of an iniici garment, the tunua, 
and an outer the toga Tho Tunica was 
I first mtroduced at Home as a form of dress 
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for tho poorei classes. It was then adopted e g patrician magistrates wore a red hlgh- 
as an under dicss, first of all by patricians soled calcens, senators a black caicetu. 
It was a shut like garment, usually with botli with a small crescent of iv’ory. 
short sleeves, reaching to about tho knee \V omen wore it i^hite or coloured Under 
The Toga was a i\hito woollen gaimont, the empire groat splendour was shown in 
loughly semicircular, sometimes about tho colour and adornment of shoes. The 
6 yoids long b> 2 at its gicatest width, Caiiga was a hub nailed boot worn by 
but of which the size docs not seem solcbors and peasants Sandals (Soleat) 
to have been definitely fixed Vanous were worn mdoors, but were taken off 
passages show that it was worn large when guests reclined at dbiner To ask for 
or small accoiding as one wanted to be ones sindals (posccre wZms) was the 
ostentatious or nut One end of it ncaily signal that one was mg away, 
reached the ground in fiont wlule the 

other was thrown ovci th< left shoulder, “ h. Krnnantmtt rtno**, a?c, 

bi ought under the light arm, and again Boman men at first wore long hair and 
tlirown ov(i tho left shouldei It was beards Haii cutting and shaving were 
worn by citizens onh and was the obllga mtroduecd from bicilv about 100 B C. 
toiv dress on olficial occasions oven in Seipio Aenulinnus (a v ) is said to have 
Imperial times when moio convement gai been the fust to shave dailv. The custom 
ments had come into #ise Tho toga of shaving wcaiing the beard short 

that worn bv tho ore^^nary elti/cn, was continued iindci the empire. Roman ra- 
(Dtiiely white The tom lyratlcxta, worn zois weie made of hon and since they 
bv certain pi lists and rasgistrates and weie liabh to lust, very few sui vivo (there 
also by ficc born bovs until Ihcv i cached is ont m the hritish Museum) The head- 
manhood, was boidoied with a purple dre ss of Roman w omen w is at first simple, 
stripe Women at fiist wen the toga but became veiy s.dab( late nndei tho 
later tho SroiA a giimcnt with slits on eiripite filse hair was used, and decorated 
eithoi side foi the aims gathcicd up ivory ban pins besides eosmotics Combs 
below the bie ist bj a giid^c Ihey woie were of ivoiv , bone oi wood Minors were 
also tho P VI LA a mantle ovei the stola geneiallv of silver plated bionzo ^\lg8 
rheLACiRNAw isam in Hiouglu lit i cloak md filsc ban were In use m Ovids day 
woin on journeys aguust the we it her Martial lefr is to the uso of false teeth, and 
also latei a more elegant outei girment the use of gold m dental opeiatlous is 
woin in Rome it tho gimes and other mentionc d m an old law quoted by Clceio 
outdoor fiinetions (it w is piehibitod bv (J)c leg ii 21, 60) hinatois and other 
Augustus m the 1 oiuin and ( iicus) The eminent pciseins wore a gold signet ring 
rRADPA was \ cloak woin bv the eques otlieis i ling of iron Tho uso of the gold 
trian older, bj the consul at cert im ecie ring came to be a sign of free birth, and 
moiilals and bv augurs and vanous oidf IS was gimtcd even to freedmeu and later 
of priests feuetonms gives tbiec kinds of to boldiers iric spective of their rank in tho 
trahea (a) enlirclv of purple, (6) i urple iimv Betiothil lings weie used (there 
and white, (c) pin pic and salfion ^^ool is a gold one m th( Hi itish Museum) Tho 
was dvod fiom au eailv ilati with saffron, ill i la was a small box containing an 
mcligo, kemies, and tin purple dye of the amulet worn by free bom Roman childien 
niurex sholl-fish At first it was prepaicd round tho nock it was of gold bronze, or 
bv the women of the fanuly. but with the leatliei Recording to (he wealth of the 
growthofthoproletiriato, giildsof fiilleis parents It was worn by bovs till they 
&e. sprang up Tho use of linen cotton, issiimed the toga bv girls probably 

and silk came in Inter, with the elevclop till they mariied See also undei BatJis, 
ment of trade and me reasc of w < altli m this connexion mention may be made 

of the S 1RIGI1 n curved seraper, generally 
§ 4. homan hfod covering bionzo, used for scraping the body after 

In bou of bats the Romans wore a hood exeiciso, oi in the bath, or after anointing. 
(CucuLLUS) or di(w their outer garment cifi'thS eee Fairs 
over the head In the country or on lour ’ 

ntys, and also dm mg the Saturnalia (q v ) VtoudSf The {Nejfhelat^ I NUbSs), a 
they worq a round felt cap, with httle oi comedy by Aristophanes on tho subject 
no brim, known as tho PiiLii s of Socrates and the New Learning, pro- 

duced in its ongmal form at the Great 
§ 5. Roman ihoes and boots Dionvsia of 42 1 b o It was unsuccessful. 

The Cat oeus was the leather shoo worn being perhaps eonsldeiod too subtle or too 
in the city, the PllRO a high boot worn m favourable to Socrates, and was rewritten 
the country. The cedeeus differed in pat by Aristophanes m tho foim m which we 
tern acxioidlng to the rank of tho wearer, have it, we know that he substituted two 
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scsenea in ^hich hostility to tho new school 
is manifestod. In the second edition the 
play was not produced at either of tho 
great festivals. 

StrepsiadCs (‘Twister*), an elderly dls 
honest farmer, has been ruined by his 
fa^onablo wife and horse loving son 
Pheldippldcs. no has heard of Suorates 
a man who can make the Worse Cause 
appear the Bettor, and hopes by his 
teaching to bo able to defraud his credi 
tors. As his son refuses to entr r Socratts* 
school (the Pbrontistenon, or ‘Ihinking- 
shop'), Strepsiados decides to go himself 
He is told that he must re sign himself to 
hard work and simple Hying, and Is intro 
duced to the Clouds who (and not Zeus, 
as had been bolieyed) arc the deities who 
produce thunder and ram Bui Strep 
Blades IS too stupid and too much eon 
cemod wilh his debts to learn anything 
and Plieidippides lias to become the pupil 
mstead of bun Socrates bands Phcidip 
pides over to be instrurted bv the Tust 
Plea and the Unjust Plea in person \ 
contest between these two (one of the) 
sub'stitutcd scenes) f )llow8, n whieh the 
Unjust Plea is vict uious Bv the help of 
what Phcidippidc s h is h amt Strepsiades 
is able to eoufute liis ert litors But the 
tables aio turned on him when as a re suit 
of the same learmng, Pheidippides at iris 
to boat his father (and threatens to heat 
his mother too) and proves thit he i-» 
justified In domgso Stie psi uJc lisgustt el 
with tho New Learning, sc ts i to ‘soc r lies 
school. 

Glubb, see Ouil ^ 

Cly'mene {Klunitnt) m t iceJ m\tho 
logy, (1) eUughtei of Miij> is (q v ) '-•he 

was beloFed of the Sun and to liim boio 
Phdcthon (q y ) (2) Uaughtei of Oreaui s 
and 1 eth 3 s, wife of l<ip< tu*' i id not! cr 
of Atlas, I’lometUeus, and J piinetiieus 

(qq ^ ). 

Glytemne'stra m 

Qrcok mvthol ig’v daughter of T v n Jsrens 
(Tundareos) king of bparti, irid Leda 
(q y.), anei wife of Ag unomnon. Sc o 
Pefeips, Orcstna, Orestfs, I Icrlra, 

Gno'ssus (Ktidbos or Anossos), seo Lrtt 
and Minoan, 

Coikj The, see Lucinn 

Go'cles, PuBiiis Hoj Am ^ i le„tndni 
Roman, said to have defended with two 
companions, Sp. Larems and T Honrn 
nius, tho bridge bead loading to Rome 
against the whole rtmscan arm^ under 
Persona (q y ), while the bridge hohinel 
him was being destroyed Then he sent 
back his two companions and held the 


position single handed, finally jumping 
mlo the iiyer and swimming back to tho 
city. Tho exploit is the subject of one of 
Macaulay's ‘Lays of Ancient Rome*. 

Goc^tus iKokfOios), In Greek mythology 
one of tho rivers of Hados (a v ) It was 
the name of a tributary of the Acheron in 
Epirus. 

G5'dex, (1) beeBook^, Jncient, § 4 , (2) see 
Justtman, 

Oo'drus (Rddros), tbo last of the Icgcu 
dory kings of Athens. He is said to have 
sacrificed binisclf fur bis eoimtry when it 
was threatened by an invasion fiom the 
Pcloponnc sc 

Goinagc, see Money, 

Go'lchis, a country at the T end of tho 
fluxinc or Black Soa, bounded on tho N. 
by the Cauc isus f irnoiis ii Gnck Jckcud 
iS tho dcstinitnn of the Aigon lutb (q v ) 
and the home of Medea 

Golle'gia, see Guilds. 

Golline Gate, at Rome cn Iho NT sile 
of the eitj (see PI 14) th scene of a fierce 
battle m 82 I c m wiiuh Siilli (q v ) 
after hiB re till n liom the T finally oyci- 
tame the Surnite ificl I ic mi in xrmj, 
and rn idt Inmsclf rn isUr c f 11 ih 

Golo'ni, farmers who tilled is tenants, 
tho laud of Kornan proiuiciirs They 
degcneiatcd into serfs ltd to tho soil 
S(o Affncnlfun, 2 , ind I atifundi a. 

Golonization. 

f 1 T T K C OTOM/ATION 

§ 1 (fcntr I h ira Ur 
Tilt gre it ige of tlie i xjiansi m of Gk 1 1 e 
booud (Tieero pi opt i ind the t isttrn 
short s of the \( gcan 1 isft d ^roni t hi xmdillo 
of the Sth to the ( aiJy part ( f the ( til c nt 
lhise\p iTisiori b\ rni aris of 1 1 1 mt in iv he 
u g 1 1 ded as a eoutmu 1 1 ion of tin move ment 
wlijth took Greek settlrrs in the period of 
tho migrations (q v ) across Uie Aegt an to 
tlu shores of I ii Minor md the adjoining 
islands Its t mst s ue to bo foiia 1 hist m 
tho adve ntui t us sjniit of the i ( k s whir h 
wc sec letlccted in buch nivtlis as that of 
j the \rgm lilts (q v ) then in the sociil 
an 1 iiolitical conditions which prea tiled 
at this tiini in Grctk Ixnds The area of 
cultivable land in (jrt tr c w is very limited, 
wluU tlie 1 lud system tended to exclude 
a poition of the inhabit ints from a share 
m the soil and conveited them into needy 
adventurers The anstocratie form of 
government In many States was harsh and 
bred discontent, so that men wore encour- 
aged to peek happier conditions elsewhere. 
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As legards tlio Greek cities on the coast of 
Asia Mlnoi, the pressure of the powerful 
peoples of the interior checked the natural 
course of expansion towards the innei 
territories and favoured oversea mlfnra 
tion Here and elsewhere trade no doubt 
o&bibted, and Greek moichantb who ob 
sor\cd favouiable sites on tlwir voyages 
\ould recommend them to mtendmg emi 
^ants. Tho colomcs m turn were a stimu 
lus to Grctk trade and ludustiy The 
colonists demanded the mdubt rial produc tb 
of tho motropolib and exported m ex 
chingc food and raw matciials Ihe 
St ttlcmc nts were at first private ventures* 
but laUr were organized the States 
liio emigrants about to found a colony 
^ ook with them fire fiom the sac led luaTth 
of then State (see iic/tpion* § 2) and tho 
State appointed an official oecist (oikistcs) 
as licad of the venture A Greek colon) 
was normally a sovtioifbi State not poll 
tically dependent on its luothti titj but 
the relations between colon \ md inothci 
State remamed as a rule friendl\ and 
intimate The DclT‘hie (ej v ) oracle was 
often consulted on questions of colonial 
policy 

§ 2 Greek colomizaUon %n the north east 
Jhe chief founders of colomcs m thn 
diicction wcie J uboeans fiom ( liilcis uid 
1 leliia* Megan ms, Coiinthians* and m- 
habitants of the islands and cities c f 
Minor* nolabl) Miletus The Chaleidians 
of Fuboea in the late 8th and early 7tli cc 
foundc dsornau) cities on the Ihiee tongue d 
pi rnonlon south of Mieeilmia that it 
tune 1 the name Chaleiliee Ileie also 
( ninth founded i c< ntui > 1 itci the inipoit 
ant town of 1 otidie i A Jit U t > tl 1 . 
of 1 hr ( Inle idle pc mnsul lent lit '^ti > in m 
Alliens foinded in the cjns of leiicles 
tilt cil> ol \mi)hijiohb whieh she win 
elcstined soon to 1 )sc A1 mg the < oast ol 
AI ic edonia and Ihi le ( f i e ni the L u boe an 
towns of J’)dna and Alethone e istwards 
c < lom/mg ente i pi ise e xU nded to the 
Hellespont* wheie tho Lesbians founded 
best 08 and tho Milesians Abvdos earl> m 
the 7th c On Hie Pioponti*- tho latter 
established ( )zicuh In the same centuD 
the Meganans gameel the keis of tlie 
Bosporus by foundmg (haleedOn and 
Byzantium (q v ) In the time of Pisl 
stratus Athens acquired the Thiaeiuu 
Chersonese and sent settlers there The 
history of tho early colonization of tho 
JLuxme is obscure Ihe first Qieek settle 
ments on its shores appear to ha\t been 
rwept awa) about the end of the 8th e 
by a wave of Cimmerian invasion In the 
middle of the 71h c eoloni/ ition was 
resumed, prmcipally by Milesians* who 
4139 


founded SindpS and its daughter city 
Trapezus (Trebizond) on the southern 
shore, and, among other settlements on 
the western shore, tho important town 
of Olbia In the 6th c. Greek colonists 
went fOither, reachmg tho Tauric Cher- 
sonese and occupying Panticapaoum, 
w hlch became the oommercial centre 
of tho region The Megorians of Byzan- 
tium founded Hcraclea on the Chersonese. 
The Greek colonies on tho Euxine had 
gicat eionomie impoitance as centres of 
ti ido for they exported largo quantities 
of coin grown on the fertile Scythian 
plains besides dried or salted fish, cattle 
and boises slaves and gold* they im- 
ported wine and oil and articles needed 
for civilised hfi m geneial They wor 
shipped in e ommon a sea god* Achilles, 
sometimes idcntific'd with the heio of the 
Trojan W ar siippoHi d to bo living immoi- 
tal on the island L< uke in the I uxino. 

§ 3 Grtfk (olomcation tn the ucst 
In this diieetion also 1 uboeans weie the* 
pionecis They wei^ ]>iobably the first 
settlers in ( oie\ia (whcie the) wcio later 
dispossessed ( oi int hicuis)* ind they had 
the distinction ol founding (together vdth 
Aeolians of C\mi) at a very oarly date 
tho most distant outpost of Greek civlllza 
tion ou Ibe western coast of Italy, at 
Giimae (q \ ) on the promontory Just N 
if tho BaA of Naples Farther north they 
eiuld not go because of the stroug Ltrus- 
e tn power Fiom there they oxoieised a 
<i\ili/mg liifluoncc on the neighbouring 
it iliau ]>eo])les* pciliaps introducing tho 
Gieek cilpliabct and a knowledge of Gieek 
re ligion Cumae beetuuo on important 
centic ( f tiade not only with the inhabl- 
t iiitM of the Italian peninsula but also with 
tbc I ail) mans beyond the Alps. It was 
I ubo( aur^, toge ther w itb Tomans from 
axos who made the first Greek settlo- 
ont m bully, on a littlo tongue of la\a 
. itting into Ihe s a Ni of Ltna* this 
H( ttleinent took the name of Naxos. Othei 
Luboean colonies on tlie L. coast of s>ic*ily 
soon followed* meludmg Zonelo, whieh 
Messeni ins later tiansfoimed into Moss&na 
or Mi ss( no (Mosslna) All these sottle 
ments ma^ bo assigned to the 8Ui e The 
Goiinthiin bfsnlcs ousting th( hietrlans 
from C orcAia (winch subsequently proved 
an •^t lebcllious col^my) and establishing 
settle mentB on the neighbouring mainland, 
founded m Sicily about 7 14 b c the colony 
of Syracuse (q v )* destine d to be the most 
brilliant and populous city of the island 
Other important Doiian colonies in Sicily 
we^re thi Megs nan Hyblaoa and Selinns, 
and the Rhodian Oola (q y ) and Aeragas 
(Agrigentum, q v ). Aeragas and ^Sellnus 
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were the most westoily points in Sicily 
reached by Greek ooloulzatlon Beyond 
these the island was m Phoenician hands. 
All the above colonics had been foimded 
by the end of the 7th c. Meanwhile 
Achaeans from the Pcloponneso settled 
on the E side of the exticme promontory 
or toe of Ital>. Sybails and Its rival 
Groton (qq v ), their prmtipal foundations, 
became extremely wealthy, owing to their 
fertile tcirltorlos. Moreover, when the 
Sicilian straits were m the power of 
Euboean settlers and these pi evented the 
passage of mei chants from Miletus, the 
latter diverted their eomme w e to bans, 

which commanded the short overland jour- 
ney across the pemnsula to t he T> 1 1 hcnian 
sea, and the prospenty of Sybaiis was 
thereby Increased Tax as (Tarentum) at 
the head of the gulf which bcuis its name, 
between thi toe and the heel of Italv 
appears to have been founded by pic 
Donan inhabitants ot fht Peloponnebi 
but It was subsequent Iv occupud by 
Uonans from bpaita dhi onh foicign 
sottknunt of that State) To 1 iicntum 
and the othti Greek (itKS on the Tartn 
tine gulf and then dep( ndtntKa ar ross Iht 
penmsula on tlu Tvnbfman Sea was 
given the nanw of Magna Oiaecn Ste 
also Thuru One important ^tntuio in 
the exticme west remains to be im utioiic d 
The lonians of Phocaca, hold maiineis 
founded In the 7th e Mishilia, m Latin 
Masstlla, the future Matseillcs, and the 
people of Massdia m tijin cstahlibhed 
settlements in nianv directions, inland at 
the future A.iles, along the Rniei i (Agathe 
« Agdo, AntlioUb - Antibes, Nuaca — 
Nice), westward at Pyrene (whence the 
name of the l* 5 ieue<s) and at the futuit 
Malaga on the coast of bpam 

§ 4 . Qreik colonizati m in tiu ioiUh 
Under the nilo of 1 saninit tuhus and 
his successorh (from the middle of the 7tli 
c B c ), Eg>pt was thrown open to Greek 
commerce and to Greek settlers. The 
Milesians founded Nauciatis (q v ) on the 
western or ( anopie e hannel of the Nile, and 
this was made the centre for all Greek 
tiaders in Eg> pt , who appeal later to have 
boon subjected to rostrletions In the 
latter part of the 7 th e Min vans from the 
island of Thera eomplvmg with an oracle, 
founded a colony # which was named 
Cyrone (q v ) on the coast of Afnea due 
S of the Peloponnose. The leader of the 
settlers became their king and took the 
name of Battus, and his son that of 
Arcesilaus Under his grandson, Battus II, 
there was a large inHux of new settlers 
from Crete and the Peloponncse, and the 
colony*became prosperous and important 


§ 5. Remit of Greek coloniBcUion. 

HeUemstic coUmieation 
As a result of these various entorprlsos, 
the 6th c. saw Greek colonies scattered 
along most of the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Euxlne, *llko frogs lound 
a pond* (Plat Phaed 109 b), not united 
under an> ecntial control, but at hbeity 
to work out their own destinies, with 
important consequences for the historv 
of civiliration They were the means of 
•'xtending the mllnenec of Greek culture 
to many peoples , and by their very 
Independence, by their contact with a 
vaiHtv of nations, they de\ eloped that 
(ulturo itself, by gi\mg it variety and 
fivouimg oiiginalit\ This is been m 
Greek literatuie, philosojihv, and art. 

Undti A.lex inder and Ins successors, 
Gieck colon 17 it ion took a new form 
Alexander limisi If found c d a large numbei 
of colonies in the ten it ones he had con- 
queied designi d lo hold the ndtivcs in 
fluhjoetion to spiiad Gieik eivili/ation, 
and to fostci Inde , and lua suercssors 
tollowe.d his pohev Whence the nuiiier 
uuH Ale xandi las Anti lis, le iif i la Ac , 
found m the Fast. Thej were for the most 
part situited m Asii Minoi syTia und 
Igvpl 1ml faomi in pioTC distant regions, 
such as iTcin ind Ineln 
See dlbo C Ur u(h 

Bom \n Cot on 17 a 1 ion 
§ 6. / arly Roman colonies 
The t arh c olonics of Borne unlike those 
of Gice et were founded by the btale , not 
by piivato initial i\e, and duiiig the fiist 
fcntiiries of tl i le public were genei ally 
designed for nnhtai\ definco and limited 
to Italy only (they oceasionally serve el to 
provide land ind occupation for needv 
racmbeis of the Bom in piolctaiiite, c g 
Vntium, founde d in i IS B c ) They were 
fortified towns endowed with a certain 
area of the public land (acqulitd 
conquest) Paima, Mutma Pi^aunim are 
examples The citi/ens of Roman rolonut 
proper (f oUmiac civium homnnrtrum) were 
enrolleel In some Boman tribe and ie 
tamed then full civil rights, though owing 
to distance they might not be able to 
c xei c ise tbc m 1 he so called Latin c olonics 
Uolomae I aJtinae\ originally colonies com- 
pose d half of Bomanh and half of Latins 
(e g Ardea), but after the subjugation 
of Latmm compobed of Romans only (e g. 
\ enuBia, q v ), had a different constitution. 
Their nicmberb surrendered their Roman 
citizenship, but had rights of trade under 
the protection of the Roman courts and 
of intermarriage with Borne, while the 
colomes enjoyed an Independence limited 
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oxily by Rome's control of their foreign 
affairs and ly their obligation to supply 
contingents to the Roman army. See 
Rome, § 4 

§ 7. Roman colonies in laiit repvbhcan 
and Dnjnrial turns 

From about the 2nd c. b o. the charac- 
ter of Roman colonization undent eut a 
change and colonics (<!omo of them over 
seas) began to be founded moic frcqucnllv 
for economic reasons. Thus (iiacc bus's 
abortiyo colonics, eg. at Carthage, and 
Caesar's successful columos, notably at 
Corinth, wore mostly designed to rclic\c 
pressure at Romo and redevelop dciclicl 
areas. ( losar also reiivcd C»racchus*s 
plan for tho restoration of Caithagc 
Other colonics (eg. Sulla's and those cf 
the trmmviial peiiod) were founded to 
supply land for vet* tans Among the 
notable colnmes of latcf republican time 
may bo mentioned Coiduba (Cordova) 
In Spam, and Narbo (Xai bonne). Aquae 
Sextiae ( 4.iv), and Areiatc (Arles) m Gaul 
Afiica became an uiipoitint area cf 
Roman colonization Mai lus settle d nia n 
of his vetirans there, and immbcis ol 
Italians wont to Ciita and other Afiie an 
cities as mere ho Tits and moneylenders. 

Tho process of Milonization m outljing 
parts of the empire was continued under 
the piincipatc, largely for tlio pm pose of 
providmg land for veteians, and many 
' itics weie founded or enlarged. 1 ho im 
posing rums of soiuo of these, such as 
Thamugadi (limgad) m \fii a, remain t > 
this day. In othe r coses, colonies were the 
outcome of the militaiy s> stem of station 
Ing legions in permanent forti esses on tJic 
fiouticrs Semieiviliau eettloin its jtcw 
up near these forti esses and were the 
oiigins of largo modern cities, such as 
Coloma Agiippma ^Cologne), Lmdum 
(Lincoln), and Lbuiricum (York) 
Gold'nus (Kolonob), a dome of Attica, 
about a mile NW. of tho inp\lon gate of 
Athens, tho legcndaiy be cue of the death 
of Oediiius (q.v ), and tho birthplace of 
Sophocles. 

Golosse'um, see Amphitheatre, 
Golume'lla, Lrens JrNixs MoperA- 
TES, who wrote c. A D. 65, was born at 
Cades (Cadiz) in ST)ain, and served m 
Syria In Lcgio V I cTfiita. ITis tioutisc 
‘De Ro Rpstiea', m twelve books, whidi 
has survived, dc xls with the variouh 
aspects of a faimer's life and work, the 
choice of a farm, its cultivation, live stock, 
fish-ponds bcos, and gaidens, while tho 
last two books expound the duties of the 
bailiff and his wife. Book X, which treats 
af gardens. Is m hexameters (the others in 


prose), and in this book the author takes 
up the task left by Virgil to posterity — 
Georg, iv. 147, where, referring to horti- 
culture, he wiotc, 

praeteieo atquc rUiis post mo memoranda 
relinquo. 

Columella's work shows a pleasant 
modesty and simplicity, a deep respect 
for agriculluro and hard work, and 
admiration for Virgil, whom ho frequently 
(luotes His iiToso is simple and dignified, 
rci ailing thut of the Augustan period, In 
contrast to tho now Latimtv of many of 
his contcmpoiaries. Columella also wrote 
a shorter manual of agriculture . of which 
om book, ‘JDo aiooilbus*. Is extant. 

Comedy. 

Giiik Coaiidt 
§ 1 . Ihc origin of GritK comedg 
Aristotlo m his •I'ootics* baas, substan- 
tialb , that tho Mogarians, both of Sicilv 
and of tho Isthmus, claim to have origi- 
nated comedy , that the word ‘c omedy* is 
dfilAcd fiom home (»'illig(), because tlio 
comedims, being dcspisi d in the towns, 
Avandc ic d about the villages ; that corned v 
came fiom *the Icadcis of the phalhc 
songs* which still survive as Institutions 
m many cities, that tho stages of Its 
(Ic vclopmcnt are obscure ; that plot-mak- 
ing ( IS <listinct from lampoons) in comedy 
oiigmoll^ carno fiom Sicily [see Epichar- 
7nus], and that tho orehon first gi anted a 
chorus for comedy at a late dal < (probably 
4Hb B c ) As icgaids tho deri\utiun of tho 
word theio is now general agi cement that 
Aiistollc was wrong, and t])at it is to bo 
found in komos, not komc, Tho wuid komos 
incaiiB rcAcl, theio were Bcxeral kinds of 
I omul and they took place on festivals, 
])aiticul irl> of Dionysus, aud consisted of 
oi wound up AAilh a pioccssion of leveUers, 
inging, dancing, and bantering tbo on- 
lookc IS , Ibcie is a pail of the Aiistophanlo 
come d V whi ti app( ars to i epi esc iit a regu- 
laii/cd form of komos. In othci lespocts 
Aiistr tic's statoment s appear to have some 
found it ion. C oiriody in Attica seems to 
have originated in tho villages, it retamed 
for a time o phallic (see Rhallus) chaiac- 
Ur, briny assoriitcd with the worship 
of Diomsus, and its development may 
ipve been mflucnced by the Indi pendent 
< ofdA of Mf gara, yiough more probably 
bv other Doiian miniotK performaur es. 

§ 2. The Old or Anstophamc Comedy 
Comedies were performed at Athens at 
the festivals of Dionysus, the great Dionv- 
sia and the Leuaca. I Ive poets c ompeted 
on each occasion, each producing one 
play. The normal type of the Old or 
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Arlstophanlo Comedy contained tbe fol 
londnff parts (It must be remembered that 
comedy was less bonnd by inles than 
tragedy, that its form constantly yaned 
and rapidly developed) 

(a) a Prologue {jprolooo<) or exposition 
ib) a parodob or entry of the chorus , 

(c) an agon or dibputo between two 
adversaries the main subject of the play , 

(d) a parabah}8 in which the chorus 
addi^sed the audience on behalf of the 
poet The parabasia consisted of an ana 
paestic passigc followed b\ a long sen 
tence to be utteiod In one bre ith (pnigob) 
and then of an odt or invocation to a god 
followed by an eptrrhema t>i saline speech 
on current affairs, and by an arUodc and 
arUepirrh^ma 

It 18 probable th it in the parodoa, agon 
and paraba^is wo have an adajttation of 
some kind of komoa in which a contest 
arose, and which ended in an address to 
the onlookcis 

(c) A number of episodes (cpmodio. In 
lambics) slightli sejiarutcd b\ songs of 
the cbonis sometimes cany mg on tli« 
main plot but as a nilc only illustrating 
the conclusion ariivcd at in the agon , 

(/) the eto(io<i or final seonc in wluch 
the predominant note Is rcjoiciiu geiui 
ally leading np to a feast or wc ddiiig 
The subject was some smiph stoiy oi 
fable imaginary novel, amusing and at 
the same time satii ical im olving a dispute 
on some subject of current inteicst os a 
result of which the poot*g opinion was 
made known The role of the chorus was 
to excite rather than to pacify and eon 
dilate (as In Tragedy) the disputants an 1 
finally to side with the victor The c liarac 
ters whctlior they were taken from real 
life OI were the personifleation of abstract 
ideas (such as Peace or the People) were 
mere caiuatures or s\mb( Is not moiolly 
responsible human brings The jJ'irts 
both male and femile were taken b\ 
men Their dress was that of ordinary 
life and they wore masks oJ c ertam easily 
leeogni/ed tvjwjs but more gr itesquo than 
those of the tragic actois they wcio also 
extravagantly padded 

The comic chorus numbered probibh 
twenty four and were often divided into 
two half choruses, e g of men and w inicu 
They wore masks and grotesque dresses 
to suit their parts (e e;^ as birds or wasps), 
but took off their outer cloaks for the pur 
pose of their dances Dances notal ly the 
Oordax (soo Dawes) were an mipoitant 
feature in the performance Altogether 
the Old Comedv was a curious blend of 
religious ceremony, serious satire and 
oriticlsm (political, social, and litezary), 
wit, and buffoonery* 


§ 3. Avihora of the Old Comedy 

Of the authors of the Old Comedy, other 
than Aristophanes (q v ), we know little. 
CratInus (c 520-c 423) was the most 
successful He wrote twenty one comedies 
(fiequently attaekmg Poriclos) and won 
the prize nine times He was a drunkard, 
and Aiistophanes m the ‘ Kmghts * mocked 
him m his declme Cratinus the following 
year (423) wittily defended himself in The 
Pottle* {Putinc) and won the prize against 
mstophanes* Clouds CuATfis won his 
first victi ry m 4')0 and was the first to 
substitute m comedy themes of a gencial 
chat deter for lampoons on individuals 
PuerpcuaiLs yv ib an inntdtor of Ciates 
he IS known to have twice won the prize 
(oncein417) Lipoiib(c 44G-c 411)was 
the contcmporai j of Aiistophant s and foi 
i time hiR friend m collabontor (after 
yvaids ins advcrsaii/), and one of 11k most 
brilliant write th of the Old Comid\ IIo 
won the prize seven times Him wilt y satire 
ind power of invention were esixtiilly 
priised by the an( u nts 

§ 4 7 he Middli and the Ntu ( (mudy 

7))( Old Coineiv was followed ibout 
100 R c bv wh it 18 ku )vvn as the Middle 
Comedy, m win h bcumlity gives ilice 
to r ody ndi ule of fhytbs, and ( rltieibin 
of lite lature and i hilosophy Antif hanls 
an 1 In xts weie its pimeipal icpreseiita- 
tives an I the Plutus of Anstophane«» is 
du e xarnple of it I he New f omedy began 
to prevail about 31b its r harac toribtle 
features are the represc ntiition of contem 
poiary life by inrans rf imaginary jiersons 
diawn from it the deytloprnenl of plot 
and character, the biibstitution of humour 
for wit and the mtroductu n of romantic 
love as a theme It rcbc mbles the tragedy 
of kuiipides (the ‘Ion for example) moie 
than the comedy of Aiistophanes Of the 
r hoi lib no more rcmaiiib than a band of 
musician duel dauc erb w hose performanc es 
punctuate mtcrvdlb m the play Pbe 
New Comedy is in fact an obvious pio 
gonitor of tbe modem drama But Its 
mcral stand ird is sm^prisingly low It 
holds up no finer qualitv than good nature 
to approval, while it c ondones such things 
ds rape and seduction Most of it was 
w ritten at a time of politic al and moral dis 
lUuBionmcnt when Athens had ceased to 
bo a free State and had come under Mace- 
donian domimon writh a Macedonian gor- 
nbc n at Munye bia PhilCmOn and an 

i>iR were the chief poets of the New 
Comedy The former (c 361-263) was a 
native of Soli m Cilicia or of Syracnise, but 
came young to Athens Some of his plays, 
none of which have survived, were utllired 
by Plautus For Menander, see under his 
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name. DIphilus of Sinope was auothoi 
great comic poet of this peiiod, of his 
hundred comedies vte hd\c only the titles 
of some sixty Plautus modelled several 
of his comedies on him, Terence part of 
his *Adelphoo*. 

Roman Comedy 
§ 5. Evolution and character 
Roman corned \ had its dist int origin 
according to Livy (\ii ii) in the dmets 
acionipaned by the llutt of plavcis 
brought from Ltiuiia on the occasion of 
d pestilence to propitiate the gods Hie 
^oung Romans imitated tlicbc dinccs 
aduing a didloguo of ludo iTiipiaviscd 
veises, like the IcBccnninc (q v ) Phis 
rude dialogue picsenlb gi^e plaie to a 
Fonicwhdt moie (le\cloicd but still ilot 
less diamatic pcrfoiiiiamc the sa/wra or 
medley (sff with ippiopriato 

musical accompnniTiieift Iiviiis ^ndlom 
CUB (qv) the hstoiim eontiiiuis, was 
the fijst to abandon the satura and com 
pose a play \^ith a plot A\licn this more 
serious and aitistic fu^m of di ima became 
established, the young Romans left it to 
piofessionalfl, and letumcd to thi iinpro 
visation of comic verscH and the acting 
of AtclHn (q V ) farees W he 1 hci t his I e a 
correct account or not (and J aul\ Wis 
Bowa regard such theoncs with suspicion 
see under I esctnmnt ^ mes) wo may con 
elude that seveial eleraentH pro I ahiv went 
to the development of Roman comed\ 
from the north, Ltruiian mimi tic dances 
and perhaiis Fcscenmiio dialogue , from 
the Hcmth, at a later i»ei lod Vt e llan fare e 
and the medley or satura Alrn^, ide of 
the Atellan pliy mention should h( nude 
of the Mime (q v ) probably ad< ntcel fioni 
Magndtjrooeia luasuilpiejmrca by these 
primitive diamatie foims Gieek comedy 
first introduced by Imus Audi riuus 
gamed a tempororv hold This found in 
the lid e B c* , its lust impoi^ant R iinan 
exponent m bi leaius (q y ' who appeals 
to have imitated the Attic Old Comedy in 
Ins criticisms of politieal perBonages He 
was follow f il by I*lantus c a e ilius Statius 
and Peicnee (qq v ) iiofe*«scd mutd-tor*’ 
of the Attic Newt omedv tbeir plays we ic 
known in eonaoquenet as fahulat pallia 
toe (q V ) PliutuB m broad strokes of 
humour, caricature and faice, wrote for 
the Roman erowd IcTcncc with a more 
delicate art urie* refined wrt, WTote foi a 
more crfllivatcd audieuet Hut Greek 
themes made no peimanent appeal to the 
Romans The fabiiUu iogatae (q y ), m 
which characters and scenes were Itaiian 
though the strueture was that of the 
Attic New Comed>, were i at her more 
popular (see AJramus) A frequent feature 


In them was lidicule of the ‘country 
cousin’, the inhabitant of the country 
towns But the fabida iogaia degcnoiated 
into farce, and Roman comedy, which bad 
never established itself In public favour, 
practically ceased to be written in the 
1st I B c Volcatius Sedlgjtus (fl, c. 100 
B c ) wrote in verse a short ‘e^inon* (see 
7 fxts and Studies, § 2) of the Roman comio 
writ CIS iiluciug CaeciliuB first m order of 
mciit PI lutus second, Noevius Uiiid, and 
Teieme sixth Varro (q v ) placed Caocl- 
lins fust for plots, and Plautus for dia- 
lof^uc J I oi u c in 1 p. II 1 50 ct scq. has a 
pis ae (u th( contemporary estimation 
of Reiiiin n le wiiteis 

1 ( man coni' lies romprisod spoken dia- 
J ifcui ind poiti ns that weie declaimed 
and sung iht scenes wilt ten in iambic 
scnain (see Ulttrc) weie called diverbium, 
d( sign ) tc d by 1 ) V m the murgm 1 his was 
the spoken dialogue All other portions 
arc UHU illv called cantica, designated by 
C and including (a) trochaic and lambic 
septenaru forming melodramatic recitals, 
dcclaxmtd by the nclqi or actors to a musl 
cal ac eompaniiiK nt, (h) tbo hue or sup- 
posedly lyiK j>arts, ^ung by the actor or 
a conei lied substitute, with a flute accom- 
paniineni eithei as a song oi a«4 a recita- 
tivc Ihe (hoius has praetically dls 
ippeared m Roman comedy (there Is a 
chorus of fishermen in the ‘lindens’ of 
Plautus and pioees for the whole com- 
ptny at the end of the ‘Asmarla* and 
the CihU liana’) The cantica. might be 
dee laimc d or sung by a single actor, or by 
two oi moil actors in dialogue For the 
me tn of Jvoman comedy seo Metre, $ 4 

See also Drama, Theain, Pantomime 

Comi’tia Genturia'ta, the assembly of 
the Roman pc ople in hundreds military 
divisions attributed to &c ivlus T^ius (see 
homt § 1) 'Ihis assembly was organized 
so as to give the preponderance of power 
to the wealthy classes It eke ted the 
chief magihtiates m the republic, had the 
power of Icgiblation, and heard appeals In 
capital cases 

As a legislative body it could only give 
assent or dissi ut to mcasurcb proposed by 
mogistratCB who were at flxst patrician, 
and theso mca,sures had to leeeive the 
banction oj the donate In 339 a measure 
wis passed bv Publllius Philc that the 
sanction of llu Senate had to be given 
before a proposal was put before the 
comitia This sanction later became a 
mere formality 

Gomi'tia Guna'ta, the assembly of the 
turiat or wards at Rome, the pimutlve 
assembly of the Roman people It elected 
the kings and is said (though this is 
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doubted) to have voted on questions of 
war and peace. In early times it had the 
function of confirming wills. During the 
republic It ratified, by the formal Ux curt- 
(Ua de imperio, the conferment of power 
iimperium) on the newly appointed chief 
maglstratos. It also dealt with cases of 
adoption, and of the transference of a 
patrician to a plebeian family, election to 
certain priesthoods, and other religious 
matters. In late republican times meet- 
ings of the Comitla Curlata were purely 
formal: an assembly of thirty lictors was 
a sufficient quorum. 

Gomi'tia Tribu'ta, the assembly of the 
Roman people, voting by tribes; it had 
legislative powers and elected the minor 
magistrates. It could receive api)ca]s In 
cases of lesser gravity. It was summoned 
by the consuls or praetors. See also 
Concilium plebia, 

Gomi'tium, ‘meeting-place*, at Romo, a 
paved area about 80 yards square on the 
NW. side of the Human Forum. It was 
a iemplum or Inaugurated ai ca (Mic 
Templr.% § 2) and hero in early republican 
times took place the assemblies of the 
Roman peojile for purposes other than 
elections (see Campvs Martivs), On the 
N. side of it stood the (''uria, on the S. 
stood the Rostra (qq.v.) and see PL 14. 
Cftnimeniaries on the Gallic War and 
on the Civil War (‘Conmnmtarii do btllo 
Galileo* and ‘Commenta^ do hello civl- 
li*), memoirs by C. Julius Caesar (q.v.) con- 
cerned respectively with his campaigns 
from 58 to 52 b.c., and with the Civil 
War which culminated m tho battle of 
PhareJilus (48). 

§ 1. * The Gallic War* 

In the ‘ Galhc W ar *, Cai-bor, after a brief 
geographical description of Gaul, plunges 
at once into an account of the migration 
of the Helvetil into Gaul, of tlicir pursuit 
and repulso by tlio Homans, and of tbcir 
resettlement in their old homos, fiook J 
then relates tho Increasing invasion of 
Gaul bv Germans, Caesar’s decision to put 
an end to it, the fruitless negotiations with 
tlielr Idng Ariovistus, and tho great battle 
NE. of Vcsontlo (DcsanQon) in which the 
Germans wore routed (58 w.r.). See PI. 11. 

Book II, The Belgic tribes, threatened 
by the Roman advance and incited by dis- 
contented Gauls, com Dine for war against 
Rome. The prompt movement of Caesar 
against them disconcerts their plans, and 
a series of engagements culminates m a 
critical battle against the Nervii on the 
Sombre and their virtual extermination. 
An expeditionary force imder P. Craasus 
meanwhile subdues the tribes on the 


Atlantic seaboard, and the whole of Gaul 
is temporarily reduced to quiet (57 b.c.). 

Book III, Some predatory Alpine tribes 
are subdued by Servius Galba. Certain 
Armoiican tribes led by the Veneti revolt, 
and in spite of Roman inexperience of 
their kind of naval warfare are defeated 
by the improvised fleet and novel tactics 
of the Romans. Thoir allies ore dealt with 
in subsidiary campaigns (56). 

Book IV, The Usipotes and Toncteri, 
^rcrman tribes, invade Gaul, and are 
ciushed by Caesar near the Meuse. Caesar 
follows up this success by crossing the 
Rhino as a demonstration. Ho makes 
his first expedition to Britain, which had 
supported Gaul agaiust the Romans. A 
smaJl force lands in Kent in face of 
fierce opposition. Caesar’s fleet at anchor 
suffers seveicly from a storm, and the 
British manner of ciiariot -fighting is dis- 
concerting to his ‘troops. Ho withdraws 
his force from Britain in September (55). 

Book V, Tho st'cond invasion of Britain 
with a larger force. After its landing, a 
storm again destro\s many of the trans- 
poits. Caesar i eat lies and fords the 
Thames, captures tlio stronghold of the 
chief CosslveUaunus, and obtains his sur- 
lendor. Caesar tal^s hostages, fixes tho 
trilmto payable by Britain, and withdraws 
to the eonthient. Tho Book im hides a 
geographical description of Britain. Dur- 
ing tho winter the Gauls take advantage of 
tho dispersion of tho legions to revolt. The 
Eburoues under Ambiorix annihilate tho 
Homan garrison of Adiiatuea (Tongros (?)) 
and then, with their confederates, subject 
the camp of Q. (’iceio (q.v.) in the tcrrl- 
tor> of tlio hicrvil to a determined siege. 
Cnero is rcsniod from a most perilous 
position only by the lapid advance of 
Caesar himself with two legions from 
Amions, The winter passes amid symp- 
toms of further revolt. ludutlomarus, 
l(‘ader of the msuboidmato Treveri, is 
killed ill a surpiisc attack (54). 

Book VI, Various punitive exiieditlons 
in the NE., the chief of them diieeted 
against Ambiorix (the Eburoman leader 
m tho capture of Aduatuoa). Ills kingdom 
is ravagred, but lir himself escapes. A body 
of German horsemen cross the Rhine to 
share In the plunder of his teiritory, but, 
at the suggestion of a Gaul, attack instead 
Aduatuea, where tho baggage of the 
Roman army is stored. They nearly suc- 
ceed in carrying the fort by their surprise 
attack, but are driven off. The Book cou- 
taiuR an account of the customs of the 
Gauls and Druids, and of the Germans (53). 

Book VII, The disturbed state of Italy 
(Clodius was murdered early in 52) en- 
courages tho Gauls to a general revolt. 
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befiw 1>7 the Camtltes, who massacre the 
Roman residents In Odnabnm ( Orleans) 

A coalition of the prmcipal tribes is formed 
under Vercingetoiix the Arverman (Auver 
gne) and threatens the fiontier of the 
Roman province. Caesar hastens bark 
from Italy, makes the province secure, 
and crosses the Cc*vomies in mid-wlntci, 
drawing \ercingotoii\ south to the do 
fence of Auvergm Leaving D Tliutus to 
keep him occupied, C a osar himself lapidly 
travels to the legions at Langios and 
clTccts a concentiation of the Koniin 
ai iiiy. lie recaptuies Orleans and hesit ges 
Avancum (iiourges), capital of thi Bitii- 
iigi s. In spite ol the attempts of Vtn ing( - 
toiix to reln.\o the place, and much 
suffering from told ami staicily of nip 
plies, the town is earned and 11k inha 
bitants are indisiiiyimatc]^ bulchtrccl 
Caesar moves to tljo* attnk if (rtTgovii 
capital of till Aiverm *f > unrig the biego ol 
this very dilhcull position, Ihi lashncs*' 
of some of the Roman troops in tht course 
of a iarefull> planned attack on in out 
woik leads to h»av> loss This and mvts 
of the defection of Iht Acdiii, Uithiito 
faithful to I he Roman cause, mdnci C aesai 
to abindon tbo siigi Unmolisicd b\ i 
Vctringctorix ht moves to rejom Labie nns 
in the noith lhat oflicci had been seril 
agviust tlie senSnes (^ens) and tlie I’aiisii 
but a using of the Rtllovaei following 
news of the letirat of Cie sar from Oei 
govia, had imperiJlod his position lie 
e\tn( ates his force a skilful manamvrt 
and j oms Caesar at be ns T he united army 
moves agamst Vere ingcton^, who is again 
threatening the Roman piovince, follows 
him to his stronghold Alosjs (Au^ols in 
the rote d’Or), mvests the place, and m 
st)ile» cf the efforts of a gieaL array of 
Gauls to relieve it, captuirs it and Ver- 
emgetonx after despe’iatc fighting 

Jiook VIII, a continuation of the above, 
was written by A. Hlitius (q v.). Caesar’s 
work was published m 51 n c. 

§ 2. *7 he Civil 

Hook I narrates the opening of the war , 
after Caesar had croHse d the Rubicon, his 
rapid advance, unde i pressure of whie h 
Pomiiey retires to Riundisium and with 
draws to rpinis before' ( aesar’s works for 
closing the entrance of the harbour are eom- 
pleted. C''aesir passes to Massilia (Mar- 
seilles), of whieh he starts the siego, and 
thence to* Spam, where his strategy m the 
neighbourhood of Her da (Lendi) sceures 
the surrender of AfrS.mus and Petieius, the 
Pompeian lea4leis 

Hook 11 ri^lates the continuation of the 
siege of Massilla and itn e apitulation , 
the subjugation of Westoru Spain , and the 


disastrous campaign of Caesar's lieutenant* 
C. Cuno, m North Africa, wheio bis rash- 
ness brings about the annihilation of his 
force by Rmg Juba. All the above events 
belong to the year 49 B.O. 

Hook III relates the operations of 
Caesar in 48 against Pompev m Epirus, 
the unsuccessful attempt to blockade the 
latter m the neighbourhood of Dyrrha- 
ehimn, Caesai's withdrawal to Thessaly, 
the battle of Pbarsalus (a simple, lucid 
account), and I'ompoy's flight to Egypt, 
whcie he is muiilerod. The work ends 
with an xee oimt of the political situation 
m I g\pt, Cacsai’b procei drags there, and 
the gidvc p 111 t' which he and his force 
lie exposed. 

Commerce, bcc Aff/cws 5 10, and Rome, 

Cosmos (Komo^'^, sec Conndt,, 5 1. 

Companions of the King, in the political 
s\ sti m e f early ( 1 1 e e < e re tainei s « itachod 
to the king b> peisonal ties of service, 
Ihe in titiition survived in tbo Mace- 
donian nioiiuohv, ivd tbo ‘Companions* 
of I‘hilip of M H edon nml Alexander tbo 
Great follow theniiu then campaigns. 

Gompita'lia, at Rome, the iestivol of the 
Laies (q V ) of the ciosb load*^ {towpita). 
Tlio festival was a movable one, its daUj 
being aimrumoel by the proctor. Cakes 
weic offered bv cvciv family, and woollen 
tfligies of men and women and woollen 
balls (reprebentmg blave-i) were hung up 
dt the ciO",s loadb or at the doois of 
private hoiisoH, in tlio hope that the spirits 
would bpaie the livmg and bo t ontent with 
the effigicb (1 razer on Ov. Fast. u. 015). 
Sliyeb exceptionally had a share in the 
fe ^tivdl and we e allowed mueh he once (as 
at the faatuinalia, q v ). Iho fostiyal was 
said to have been iiibtitutod by king 
SeiyiuB Tullius, himself the son, ace ordlng 
*o legend of a hlive woman bj the Lar 
ramilidiis 

Goncepti'yac, Fcriae, 'sce 7 islixaLs, § 7. 

Gonci'lium plebis, at Rome, tlie as- 
se mhly of the T>lebeians alone, summonod 
by the tribunes, \oling bv tribes it 
elected the pie beian magistrate b (tribunes, 
acdiles), and iti decisions {pltbi sexia) had 
full legisldtive authority if appiovod by 
the Sonite, and after the lex Horterma 
>1 2b7 BC. even without this approval. 
Some authorities do not admit any dls- 
tmction between the CoTvcxlixim plebis and 
the Comitia inhxUa (q v ) The actual 
composition of the two bodies must have 
be en very siimlar. 

I Goncord, Tjmpik or The original 
I Itmple of C’oncord at Rome was vowed 
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by M. Fnrlus CamilluB (q.v.) In 367 B.c. 
to celebrate the end of civil strife on the 
passing of the Llclnlan Rogations (q.v.)* 
The second temple, perhaps a restoration 
of the first, was built after the death of 
C. Gracohns (q.r.)- The temple was re- 
built by Tiberius (before his accession) 
from the spoils of his German campaigns. 
It stood in an elevated position at the west 
end of the Forum. The Senate often met 
there and some of Cicero’s great political 
speeches were deliyered there. It was 
there too that Sejanus was condemned to 
death. 

Gonfarrea'tio, at Rome, the most solemn 
form of marriage. Sorvlus the commenta- 
tor states in a note on Viigil that biide and 
bridegroom sat on two chairs which were 
covered with the skin of a sheep which 
had been sacrificed. At this ceremony the 
sacred spelt -cake (panis farreus as it was 
usually called) was offered to Jupiter 
Farreus. The ceremony was performed ‘ 
in the presence of the Pontifex Maximus, 
the Flamcn Dialls (qq.v.), and other wit- 
nesses. It was in fact a State ceremony. 
See n’oTiicn {.Position of)t § 2. 

Con/cssions, see Augustine. 

Cd'non (Kdnon)t one of the Athenian com- 
manders at Aegospotainl (406 n.c., see 
Peloponnesian War), whence ho escaped 
with eight ships. He was subsequently 
appointed with Phamab&zus to command 
the Persian fleet against Sparta, and in 301 
defeated Peisandor at Cniihs, destroying 
the naval power of Sparta, and avenging 
the defeat of Aegospotami. He returned 
to Athens, and with the help of the Per- 
sian fleet completed the rebuilding of the 
Long Walls. There is a life of him by 
Nepos. 

Gonsdla'tid ad Liviam, a poem in Latin 
elegiacs, incori-octly attributed to O^lcl, 
probably written in the last yt'ars of the 
Ist c. B.c. It is addressed to the empress 
Livia on the death of her son, the cider 
Drusus. 

ConaSld'fia ad Marvimn, ad IJelviatn, 
ad Polybium, see Seneca (the Philo- 
sopher). 

Constantine the Great (Fldvius Valgus 
ConsiantinuB Augustus) (c. a.P. 274-337), 
son of the Roman emperor Constantins, 
caused himself to be proclaimed Caesar by 
his troops at Fburfictim (York) on the 
death of his father in a.T). 306. This was 
the period when, under an arrangement 
made by Diocletian about a.i^. 293, the 
Roman empire w as governed by four rulers, 
two Augusti and two Caesars, their suh- 
ordinates. In 308 Constantine was raised 
by the troops to the dignity of Augustus. 


A complicated struggle followed between 
rival claimants tor imperial power. In 
312 Constantine marched boldly against 
Maxentius, who held an apparently im- 
pregnable position in Rome, and com- 
pletely defeated him near the Milvlan 
Rridge, thus establishing his position as 
Augustus in the West. The precise rola- 
tlons of Constantino with Christianity 
have been the subject of much contro- 
versy, due in part to doubts as to the 
j^tcnmncncss of the various documents, 
including Constantine’s own letters and 
edicts, which have come down to us. The 
following brief summary is based on the 
view of a recent authority (see N. H, 
Haynes, ’Constantine tlie Gxeat and the 
CJhristian Church’, Raleigh Lecturo for 
1929). In 303 Galerius bad forced upon 
Diocletian the policv of persecuting the 
Christians and had continued it, as Augus- 
tus In the Kusi, n^*arly until his death in 
311. ConstautiuH in the W'ent had refused 
to follow his eastern colleague’s policy, and 
under him the West had continued to 
enjoy religious peace. In Romo, Maxen- 
tius, when Constantine marched against 
him, was 8up])ortcd by the leaders of the 
pagan religion. \ccor»ling to the state- 
ment of Euscbiub (q.v.), Constantino told 
Eusebius, years latci^ that in the course 
of this march on Rome ho had scon a 
vision of the cross athwart the sun, and 
beneath It the words *ln this conquer’. 
Before the walls of Rome Constantine saw 
a further vision, bidding him place the 
Christian monogram on the shields of his 
soldiers. This was done, and the troops 
were victorious. Shortly afterward an edict 
of toleration of the Christians was Issued 
by Constantine, and various Instruf^tions 
were sent for the relief of the C’hiibtians 
in Africa. liicinius was now emperor 
in tho East. In 313 Constantino and 
Licinius mot at Milan and a policy of com- 
j)icte religions freedom was agreed upon. 
But in 314 and again m 323 war broke out 
between them. In 324 Lkinius surren- 
dered, and C’onstantine became sole master 
of tho Roman empire. Ho had aheady 
exerted himself in vam to secure a settlo- 
mont of the conlllet between tho Catholics 
and the Donatibts. In the East he found 
the Church rent by the Arlan controversy. 
Oneo more he strove to secure imity. His 
efforts were in great measure rewarded at 
the C’ouncil of Niraea (326), over which ho 
presided, and Arius himself w6s before 
long converted to the Catholic doctrine. 
But Athanasius, patriarch of Alexandi'ia, 
refused to receive Arius back into tho 
Church and remained obdurate In face 
of tho emperor’s threat of deprivation. 
He was finally banished by Constantine 
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to Gaul, where he remained until the 
emperor's death. In 330 Constantine 
transferred the seat of government to 
Byzantium, which was renamed Con- 
stantmoplc; and died in 337, having been, 
according to Eusebius baptized a Chns- 
tian shortly before his death But he had 
long before this identlfled himself with the 
Ohiistian Church and creed It appears 
from his acts and letters that he believed 
himself entiustod with a personal mission 
by the Christian God, and that hi thought 
the prosperity of the Roman State bound 
up with the cause of unity in the Catholic 
Church He was probably familiar with, 
and impressed by, the * De Mortlbus I'cr 
socutorum* of La^tantius (q v ), whom be 
appointed tutor to his son. 

Conatiluiwon of the Athenians {Athe 
imion Poliitid), (1) sc^ An*ttotl< ^ 2 and 3 

(2) A short pamphlet toften it fcircd to as 
*De Re Publica Athcnicusluin ’) attnbiitcd 
to Xenophon but almost ccrtiinly written 
by an ^themm oligarch about 425 bc 
B eneath an ajipircnt admiration for the 
Atheni in constitution is concealc <1 a bitter 
criticism of the democracy and all its 
works, and in particular of the At hi man 
empiPi The woik, which is sometimes 
ascribed to an * Old Oligarch *, is evtre mely 
valuable as cxjuc&sing a contemporary 
opinion 

ConatttuUon of the Lai edaemomann 

(Lakcdaimort'idn Polv*cfui), a minor woik 
of Xenophon. 

Xenophon attiibutcs the power of 
Sparta to the in titutions of L^iurgus, 
which he describes the marriage system, 
the phvsicdl training of both bc\cs, the 
strange education of the young tlic public 
messes, the discouragcmont oi piivatc 
property, the preferemo of an Lonouiablo 
death to a disgraceful life, the aimy 
Bvstom, the position and functions of the 
kings. In one chapter (xiv) lie interrupts 
the description to lament the falling away 
of the Spaitons fiom theso institutions. 
Of the Laecdocmoni in constitution, in 
spite of the title, ho tells vcxy httle. 

Gonsua'lia, see Census 
Consul suffeVtus, see ConsvJs 

Consuls (ConsuZes) at Romo, ongmaUy 
ciJlcd Praotois, were two m number and 
elected annualU by the people On the 
i xpnlsion ^f the kings the consuls i oecived 
the impenum^ the milltaiy and judicial 
authonty formerly wielded by the kmgs 
(but not their religious authority, which 
passed to the Rex Sacrorum and Pontifex 
Majc\mu% qq v ). This power was In 
course of time reduced by the eieation of 
new magiotracies, notably the Censorship 


(see Censors), The chief fanctlons retained 
by the consuls wore those of military com- 
mand. Later they received as proconsuls 
an extension of their authority after the 
termination of their yoor of office, to 
onable them to carry on a military oom- 
mand or govei n a provmco. In dating, the 
) ear was expressed by naming the consuls. 

Under the empire the consulate booame 
more and moie a mainly honoiary office; 
consuls were appointed as a rule for only 
SI'S, months or for on oven shorter period. 
They retained some Judicial functions and 
introduced cases before the Senate. The 
consuls appointed to succeed those who 
had hold office i.mJng the early months 
of the year wore called consults suffecti, 
also CuTsus honomm, 

Go'nsus, in Roman religion, an ancient 
god, of nnccrtiim attributes, pci haps an 
ogiicultiirol deity who was oiiginaily a 
god of the unde I w Olid, souiitiuirs identi- 
iied in antiquity with Poseidon (q.v.) on 
account of the connexion of eaoh with 
hoiscH. C'onhus was celebrated on 21 
August in a harve^rt ceremony, by an 
ofTciingma k by the 1 lamcn (q v.) Quiri- 
nllls and tho Vestals, at an underground 
allai in tho Circus Maximus It was at 
this festival the ConsuCtlia, that the Rai>e 
of the ^abij es (q y ) took place. Consua 
was also associated with horses; there 
weie chariot races at the Consualia, and 
hoiscb had a holiday on that day and 
were ei owned with flowers. There was 
another fi stival of Consus on 16 December. 

C ontra Rullutn, see De Lege Agrarla, 

Gontrdve'rsiaet see Seneca th* Elder and 
A ovel. 

€ tYpa, a short poem In elegiacs, doubt- 
fully atlnbiiteci to Virgil, describing the 
hostess of a lay cm, who dances to cas- 
tanets to entcitain her customeis. 

Go'rax (Aorai), a Sicilian rhetorician of 
the 5th c p I bit Orator i/, ^ 1, 

Go'rdax {hordax) a licentious dance, 
associated with diimkcnncss, of frequent 
occurrence In Attic comedies, though 
Aristophanes claims to have excluded it 
fiom his playb It appears to have oilgl- 
nated in t it J^cloponncso, whore it was 
danced in nonour of Artends. 

^o're (Aorr), Bto Perbephone, 

Cor/nna {ICorinncf), (1) of Tanagra or 
r hobos In Boeotia a lyric poetess of the 
(ith o. B c , of whose work few fragments 
survlyo. She wrote in tho Boeotian dialect, 
m a simple stylo, poems on the legends of 
her native country. Tradition relates that 
she instructed Pindar (q.v ) in poetical 
composition. According to an anecdote 
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she criticized the absence of myths from and was destroyed by Mnmmius in 146 
one of his early poems , when Pindar b c and its territory confiscated It was 
thereupon went to the other extreme, she refounded by Julius Caesar under the 
remarked that one should sow by hand- name of Laus Julii and Augustus made 
fuls, not with the whole sack*, an expres it the capital of the Roman province 
Sion that became proverbial of Achaia. Hadrian viHitcd it and con- 

(2) See Amorce structed baths there, and an aqueduct to 

bring water from Lake St j mphdlus 

Corinth {K(vnntho<) mentioned as Ephvic Corinth is connected with tho early his- 
In the * Iliad *, a cit^ conui cted m myiho toiv of Greek literatmo thiough Anon 
logy with the legend of Sisiphus (q v ) (q v ) Its pottoiy was especially famous 
and according to tradition occupied by the «rom about 650 to 5o0 n c and Oormth 


Dorians at the time of the Dorian invasion 
(see Migrations), Although its tonitoiy 
was particularly unfeitile, its position on 
tho isthmus commanding tlu land loutc 
between Ccntial Greece and the Peloron 
nesc and giving access to t^^o seas olltrcd 
great advantages (see PI 8) It was pie 
eminent in Greece as an industiial centic 
and shipbuilding was one of its chief 
trades Amcmocks the first shipbuildct 
known to history li\ed tiicic , and theflist 
triremes were designed at C^oiinth hoi 
long it was the chief commcicial town in 
I uiopc Both Homer and Pmdai &p<nk 
of wealthy Coimth*. Its position also 
gave it a cosmopolitan chai acter C pscl us 
and Perionder (qq v ) woie famous i ints 
of Coiliith from c b » i to )8 j b c It was 
at the Isthmus of ( oiintli tint m 481 i 
congi ( ss of repiesentativi s of Grc ck State s 
met to concert measures against the l*ei 
Bian inv ision The c hu f < olonics founded 
bv Corinth wcio Potidaea (oicvra and 
Syracuse All three flgu^d iioinmently 
in tho Peloponnesian War the tirst ic 
veiled from tho Delian tonfedcracy just 
before the war, the assi*»tanoe given hv 
Athens to C orev^a against C orinth w is 
one of the immediate causes of the wai 
and SyricuHC was the objective of the 
Sicilian 1 xpodition In this war ( oimth 
was one of the most active and persi tc nt 
of tho opponents of Athciis But latci 
( oimth joined Athf ns Jhclus and iigrs 
to thiow off the Spaitari siiprcmaev (the 
Corinthian V* ar% 394 187) Her position 
at the base of the Istlmius made her 
hostilitv a source of grave danger to 
Sparta, and the struggle centred lonnd 
C orinth, which endeavoured to close the 
Isthmus passage against bp irta 7 he war 
terminated in 387 m the Peace of \ntal 
cJdas dictated by the Persian king at the 
instance of bparta In tho war against 
Maeedon, Corrnth joined Athens in the 
cause of Hellomc freedom After the 
defeat of rhaeionca 038) lb was at 
Corinth that Philip summoned a eongiess 
of Greek States to form a confederaev 
under Macedonian supremacy. Later, 
Corinth became one of tho principal 
strongholds of the Achaean League (q v ) 


gave its name to one of the tlircc Giecian 
orders of architecture (q v , & 2). It also 
gave its name to ( onnihian bronre an 
olioy, it IS said, of gold silvui, and c opper, 
emplovecl in tosllv oinimcnts Corinth 
became noton lus foi luxuiy and pio 
fligncv, and the woid ( t imthlan is used 
ficqucntlv in Lritehsh litc ratine with oliu 
siou to this 

Corinth, iBTFTMLa oi The TstUmus of 
(uimth is about 34 mile-, wide at its 
narrow est Ships use d t o 1 di iggc d ic ross 
this, if it w IS desiic 1 to ivcid lh< long 
vovage round the 1 tl >1 luaso Wc hear 
of this being done m liic I cloponmsian 
Wai (Thuc vui 7) an i il was done with 
the fleet of Oetavian when lie pursued 
Antonv md C leopatra nfte p Ac tiiim Nero 
nndcitook the woik of cutting a canil 
thiough the Isthmus (the piojcct had 
occupied to others brfoie him) and artu 
illv stilted it with lus own hands anel a 
gf 1 1< n 1 It k CX.C but it was disc c ntiniicd 
iftcr i rnsidtiablc amount of cac iv xtion 
had been done 

Corinthian War, see Corinth 

Gonola'nus, ( aIi s Mai c kb accoiding 
to tiaditioTi a Reman pilii lan and a 
gallant gencial of the Hist I Uf of tlie 5th 
c. B r who earned the name Gonolanus 
lor the capture of CoiioU from tho Vol 
sc lans He was prosecuted bv the tribunes 
on t he charge of isiuniig to be come tyrant 
and cxileti wheieupou he hetock himself 
to his old enemies the \ olsc lans led the m 
against Rome oc eupie d a number of towns 
m Latiuin, and ajiproachcd within five 
mill 8 of the c ity. But yielding to the en 
treaties of his mother Vctuni and his 
w ife \ olumma ho drew oft his army and 
re turned to Autiimi, where ho was put to 
death by tho Volscians. The story is told 
by Plutarch and is the subject of one of 
Shdkospc arc s Roman plays 

Com Supply. (1) Ar Atuens Great 
care was t^en to maintain the supidv of 
this essential foodstuff At the beginning 
of each prytany (see Clemthenes) a report 
on the stock m hand was made to the 
Assembh In war time special attention 
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was paid to the secnrltr of the Imports I 
from the Euxlne. The transactions of 
merchants, mlllerB, and hakeis wore ligor 
onbly controlled by law and supervised by 
attophulakes to preyent irregularities But 
no maximum price was ca or fixed. 1 oi 
pilces of wheat, bie Athens^ § 10 The 
prmcipal sourcos of the foreign supph 
were the Eiixme, Egypt, and (m the ith 
c.) Sicily. 

(2) At Rome, bco Annona 

Gorne'lia, Motiibii oi iiir Ghaochi, see 
Gracchi. 

Gornc'hus Ga'llus, boo Callus 
Gorne'lius Scve'rus, see / ^ 2 

Gornu'tus, EtJciis Annmtb, a Sloie 
phiJosoT)lier, bce Lwan and Ptr&iu<t 

Gorone'a {Korontid.) in Bototia, the 
B( eno (1) of the battle ih 44 7 n < in whu h 
the Athenians under UolmidiH wtii dc 
fcated by the Boeotians. (2) of the battle 
in 394 B c. in whw h the Sptirtans undoi 
Agcfailaus (q y ) defeated the Athenians 
and Bocotiins 

Gor5'ms (Aoromb), bio Asd(p\v*t 
Corpus Juris i ivths see Juitiman 

Gortese, G i a( oaio. If alian b( hoi it in 1 h3 1 
dobcnhi d a p igo of n paliniiisc st fragirn iil 
which ho h id found m th( binding i f 
Oyid s ‘Metamorphoses* He ga\o a re | 
production of the p ige and attributed the 
trdgniciit to C ormlius Nepos The attiibu 
tion and dito w(i< ncti\ely discuhstd by 
scholai s, and the pieco which cont amed a 
refeicnie to Jnnms passed into the his 
toncb of I atm liteiature as \nonynius 
Cortesianns Tu 190 i L Trau e sliuwid 
that ( orUs( (b\ this time piofts^or of 
olissical philology at Rome) had m vented 
tho text and f ibiicitcd the reproduction 
by taking ill the Utters fiom Angelo Mei 
plitt of a I 'ihiuFisest of a xiart of Cieeio*s 
‘de Rcpiiblica*, published u 1822 

Coryba'ntes (Korulanhs) th< (oni 
p mi 'ins of the j.(ddcfls C>bilt (q v ) 
who followed hir with wild dimes and 
musif A1 o the eunuch pn Mb of the 
goddess But sonif nncnnt 'luthontus 
associate them with the C metes (q v ) m 
tho ntual of /eub 

Gory'cian Cave (Korukirm anfron) a 
ia\em ofi Mi PainaBsus above Delphi, 
sacred to Pan and tho Nymphs 

Gory'cius se'nex, the old gardener i 
chaimmg desciiption of whom is given by 
Virgil m ( errg iv 125 ot seq 

Gorvphae'us (Korvphuiob), see Chorus 


Cos (K68), one of the Sporades idands, 
opposite Halicarnassus. In the Hellonistlc 
Ago it was a favourite place of abode of 
men of letters Phihtas (q.v ) was bom 
there, perhaps Ptolemy II, and perhaps 
also Theociltus, who appears to have spent 
port of his life there It was also the birth 
place of Ilippociates (q ^ ), and the centre 
of the me dual school of the Asclopiadae, 
who claimi d descent from Aselepius (q y ). 
‘Goan vest mints* (Code vestes) were light 
transpoient garments fur the mariufactuie 
of which ( os w IS famous in the days of 
the Roman einpiie 

Cost of Living see Athens, § 10, and 
homt, § 13 

Gothu'rnus (A othomos) the thick soled 
boot worn by titc Greek tidgie actor (see 
Iragcdy, S 2) 

Co'tta, PAluB Aunfi it s. consul In 75 b r 
md Hubsoquenth pioconbul in Gaul, a 
distinguished orotor, one of the intci- 
lofutors m Ckero*H ‘Dt Natura Deorum*. 
Ho figures also In lus De Oratoro*. 

Co'ttabus (Kottahoi) n game populai at 
Gicek banquets, in whiih the pla>or, 
reclining on a couch, thiew a little wine 
fiom his eup at a mark, a small saucei with 
HI image of llcrmts above it 

Go^ttus (Kottos), SCO Giants {Uundicd 
f undid) 

Coty'tto {Kotui(t)o) a Thracian goddess, 
wliose cult spicid ovir Greece and lia]> 
She was assoc laUd with tho Phngian 
Great Mother or C \b(le (q v ), and was 
\/orbhirped with lucntious orgies. 

Cra'sis ( mixing ) the runmng together 
o t ht -v owi 1 OT diphthong at tht end of a 
woid with th( vow* I OP diphthong at the 
beginning of the woi d immediately follow- 
ing, eg KoXjKayadia fioir koXo*: KayaOos 
KOI ay'iOo^ I he first sy liable of Kaya~ 

doSt it ”houH be I rUd is long instead of 
shoit as it w luhi bi if the diphthong of 
hui ciuiUl ht elided 

Cra'sbus, Ltjru a IJc inius (140-91 B c ), 
one of tht great Roman oi itois of his day 
(st t Or itorj , § 2), a strong Buppoiter of the 
aribtocra v lit is one of the principal 
mtt rloc uu>rs ii tlir l)e Oratoro* (q'\ ) 
t f C it ei o 

Gra'ssus, Marcus* proctor m 105 B o , 
giaiidfathcr of the tiiumvlr, known as 
ayeXaoTos hotauHC hr never laughed Ho 
IS said, liowevei to have laughed on one 
occasion, on hearing some one say, at tho 
sight of an ass eating thistles, ‘Similom 
I hahont labra la'^tucam*, ‘like Ups, like 
1 lettuce* 
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Gra'ssus, Mabcus LIginiub (d. 53 b.c.)> 
one o< Sulla’s lieutenants, and a man of 
great wealth, who as praetor In 71 b.c. 
defeated the insnirectlon of Spartacus 
(q.T.)* He was consul with Pompoy in 70, j 
and combined with him In abolishing 
Sulla’s constitution and diminishing the I 
power of the Senate. During Pompev’s I 
absence In the East he joined Caesar I 
In the lead of the popular party, and 
in 60 with Caesar and Pompey formed the | 
coalition known as the ’first trlumyirato*. 
He cdiose the proTlnce of Syria in 54, as 
an easy way of acquiring wealth and glory, 
but was defeated by the i’artiiians at 
Carrhae In 53 and subsequently murderefl 
by them. There is a life of him by Plu- 
tarch, who relates that lie owned silver 
mines, purchased confiscated estates dur- 
ing Sulla’s proscriptions, and also made a 
practice of buying houses in Rome when 
they were on fire and consequently cheap, 
thus coming to own a large part of the 
city. He made himself popular by his 
general affability and his good ofilecB to ail. 

Gr§'t€s {Kr&t&8)t (1) a comic poet, see 
Comedy t § 3 ; (2) a Cynic philosopher [fl. c. 
325 B.C.), author of parodies (me luding 
one In Homeric style on the ‘lleggar’s 
Wallet * iPird) which Cynics carrieti), ele- 
giacs, and plays, of which fragments sur- 
vlve, containing many Cynic maxims. He 
was the teacher of Zeno the Stoic, and gave 
up much wealth to take ui) the life of a 
preacher and beggar. Onp of his pupils, 
Hipparchla, married him^and sharefl hib 
life. (3) A Greek philosopher {fl. 270 b.c.), 
the last leader of the Old Academy (q.v.). 
(4) Of Mallob in Cilicia, the head of 
the Pergamcno library (see Pergamum) 
under Eumenes 11 (2nd c. b.c.), and a 
commentator on Homer. He was bent as 
an envoy to Rome, where, having been 
detained through breaking his leg, ho gave 
lectures and aroused an interest in literary 
study (see Texts and Stndies, § 5). 

Grati'nus (Kraiinos), see Comedy y S 3. 

Cra'tyiua (Krattdos), a dialogue by Plato 
on the origin of language. Cratylus was 
a philosopher of the school of Hcraditus 
(q.v.) and a fiiond or teacher of Plato. 
According to the views put into the mouths 
of Cratylus and Socrates, language is 
natural, in the son so that words are imita- 
tions of things; but^thore are also in it 
elements of chance, of design, and of 
convention; and foreign speech also has 
an influence on Its development. The 
etymologies given In the dialogue are 
childish. 

Gremation, see Burial. 

Gremu'tius Go'rdus, Aulus, a Roman 


historian of the Civil Wars, put to death by 
Tiberius because. It Is said, ho called 
Cassius the last of the Romans. His his- 
tory has not survived. 

GrS'on {Krf5n)y (1) legendary king of 
Thebes, see Oedipus; (2) legendary king 
of CorlDth, see Argonauts. 

Grepida'ta, Fibula, a term applied to 
Roman tragedies on Grec^k themes, such 
as the tragedies of Pacurius and Accius 
(qq.v.); from crepida, the cothurnus or 
tragic buskin. 

Crete. The researches of archaeologists 
have shown that there existed in vanous 
places m and around the Aegean a bril- 
liant civilization before* the ad\cnt of the 
Greeks into those parts (see Migrations 
and Dicdects). The centre of tliat civiliza- 
tion has been proved to be Crete. For its 
chronology see Minoan. It is Impossible 
to say to what race the early inhabitants 
of Crete belonged, but there is evidence 
that they wore neither Indo-Europeans 
nor Semites. The island attained to great 
prosperity and a dominating iiosition in 
the Aegean from the p(‘iiod known as the 
Middle Mmoan 111 to the Late Minoan II 
(1700-1400 B.C.). This position was based 
portly on the geographical situation of the 
island, which w'as highly favourable for 
commerce and also for the excicise of sea- 
power, and pai*tly on the industry and 
craftsmanship of Its inhabitants, who ex- 
ecllod in the working of bronze and the 
manufac'ture of pottery. The products of 
these industries were carried by their com- 
merce to Greece, Egypt, Cyprus, Syria, 
Sicily, and the Cyclades. The early Cretans 
were a highly artistic people and produced 
works of gieut beauty and originality, 
especially in wall -pointing, the decoration 
of vases, and the sc ulpture of statuettes. 
Not only did the Cretans carry on an 
active commerce w ith other countries, but 
they appear in Middle and Late Minoan 
times to have exerted so powerful an 
influence at certain places in Gicceo, of 
which Mycenae, Tiryns, and Thtbes are 
1 the most important, as to cause them to 
I adopt a civilisation, known as Mycenaean, 
which was substantially the same, though 
with local mochtitations, as that of Chnste. 
In the view of some authorities, these 
places weie ac tuol Cretan sellJemcnts. It 
was this Mveennean civilization that the 
Dorian invaders overthrew when at a later 
period they came to the Peloponncse (see 
Migrations and Dialeeis). A number of 
eonslderable cities had gi*own up in Crete 
itself, of which (^nossus and Phacstus w'ore 
the most Important. At some time about 
the 17th c. B.C., a great catastiophe 
occurred, perhaps an earthquake, or a 
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foreign inyasion, or an intemal tevolu 
tlon, and the palaces of these cities weie 
destroyed But prosperity returned to 
Crete and reached its height in the 16th 
and 15th co. Cnossus became the loading 
cit> and Its king was ruler of the whole 
Island There are several mentions of 
Mmos of Crete in Greek legend There was 
the Mmos who from being a just king 
became a judge in Hades Mmos the son 
of Liuropa, Mmos the grandfather of 
idomcncus Mmos the husband of Pisi 
phao, the besieger of Megara m the legend 
of Scylla (q v ) the puieuer of BntomarUs 
(q V ) Iht name ma> have leen that of 
se'veial Cretan kings or a title In any 
t ase the end of C nossus and its kings 
appeals to hive eomo about 1400, when 
a sudden dcbtinctun eamo upon thi 
palaec of Cnossus pi^bably as the result 
of in invasion fiom (iir^cc Attiea in its 
legend ot Iheseusand th Mint iim eloinis 
the honour of this victory It miv ha^e 
been m conbequence of 11 that the C ad 
meins left Crete and ottuiied pnit cf 
lJo( ( tia Other Cretans ii ij^iated to \sia 
Minor, byna oi I gypt 1 hi island undei 
its now ruhrs never reecvered its fiiimr 
prosperity, and Cittan ait after 1400 
shows degineiation About 1200 came 
the fnither invasion of liu Don ins (fait 
Migrations), which destroyed any extint 
me nunii nts of thi Minoan (iviliiation 
loi the assreiiti n of Crete with tbo 
woiship of /eus, see /eus, Dute, and 
Jda (2). 

Gre'tiCy see Mftre, & 1. 

GrSu'sa (A rrmisa) (1) in Greek mythology 
daughter of 1 rcchtheus and mothei of It n 
(2) wife of Aencofe and mother * £ Ab< aulus 

<aq V) 

Grimi'sus, a nver in the W of SkiIj 
neai winch Timi loon defeated the Caitha 
ginlanb m 119 n c (see ^yraciLst § 3) 

Grma'goras (Krinagoras) of Mvtilene 
(fl c 20 n c ) a Gieek writer of elegiac 
poetry of which speeimens an pieseiyod 
in the Palatine Anthology (q v ) 

Grisae'an (or Gnssae'an) Plain, some 
times called the Ciirhaean I lain , see 
bacred TPars 

Gri'tias (Kntias) 0 460-403 n c ) an 

oligarchical p illtieian at Athens the mas 
tor spirit among the Thirty (see Athene 
§ 5) He fed the extreme section of the 
tyrants against 1 heramones (q y ) and 
oaused him to be put to death Cnlias was 
killed at Munyehto in the civil war that 
brought about the downfall of the Thirty 
He associated at one time with Soerates 
and tgures in Plato s dialogues, Prota 


goras% ‘lixnaeus (qqv), and 'CritiaB* 
(seePtafo, §2) 

CHHas, a dialogue by Plato (q v > 8 2). 

(Artfon), a dialogue by Plato 
Socrates is in prison, awaiting the hour, 
now near, when he is to take the poison 
His filend Critu comes to liim and proposes 
a means of escape, urging his duty to his 
children boeiaies replies that the only 
qucbtlon is whether an attempt at escape 
w ould bo a just ait evil must not be done 
in return for evil sulTcrod Suppose the 
Ixws of Athens should remonstrate with 
limi and ask wliv he, who was bom and 
has lived undn them, should now try to 
overturn them Moi cover how will he 
0 ( a gainer b> a 1 fe of cxili t The laws ex 
hoit him to jubt ce first and afteiwaids 
to think of Ilf an 1 children That is what 
iiu divir \ Ki is n uimurlng to him 

Critola'us (Krifolio^) sei Ph hwphy, { 2 

Groe'sus (Aroisos) tlic last king of Lydia 
(q V ) ( >b0 >46 B c ) He subdued the 
(»icek cities ef Atolj^i and Ionia (except 
Miletus) and the Dorian tates of Carla 
Hifi wf 1th became pioveibial, and he sent 
neh ( tieimgb to the Hanrtuariob of Greece, 
espeeuilly to Delphi Misled by an ambl 
guous < rai le lie i lossed the Halys, the 
I ouudary of his cniT no, In an expedition 
a^»amst llu Jerslau king Cyrus, who 
I id dnyin Astyogis (brother m law of 
( lo(bus) from the throne of Media. 
Cr(Cbn<* w IB utterly defeated, and his 
eapit iI Sardis taken TTls life was spared 
by Cm us Acc ording to the story of 
Hii d ^us (which is chronologically Im 
I ossil Ir ) C roesuB had be en visited by 
Mlon uid had asked him whom be 
tlDUght till happiest of men Solon had 
named some humble Oiceks who had 
I nded then lives happily, and when Croesus 
showed vexation at their being pi ef erred 
efore him, Solon had warned hun of the 
mcortainty of life and the jealousy of the 
gids When Ciocsus was about to be 
I umed olive b\ Cjius ho ealled tbiioe on 
the name of Scion romembenrg his warn- 
ing Cyrub enquired on whom he was 
calling and when he hoaid tiio story, 
reflected on the iiossibilitles of his own 
Icitc and ff f Croesus free (Hdt 1 29 et seq. 
vnd 86-7) bu also LpArsixs 

Cro'nus (Krtmos), ikceotding to Hesiod 
one of the Titans (q v ) Uranus (q v ) 
his father had confined his ohlldr^ in 
Tartarus, tbo nether world, immediately 
after their birth. Oronus, at his mother's 
instigation, rose against Uranus and cas- 
trated him (a widely diffused oosmogonio 
myth, see A Lang, 'Custom and Myth'). 
Vec ording to one legend the period of the 
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rule of Gronus, when he had overthrown 
Uranus, was a Golden Age on earth. 
According to another, he had been warned 
that one of his childron would overthrow 
him. He therefore swallowed them when 
they were bom. Zeus, the youngest child 
(eldest in Homer), was saved by a wile of 
his mother Rhea, and, with the aid of the 
Uyclopes and the Hundred -handed Giants 
(qq.v.), waged from Mt. Olympus a long 
war against Cronus supported by the other 
Titans (except Themis and her son l^rome- 
theus, q.v.). Zeus finally defeated them 
with his thunderbolts and the stones 
hurled by the giants, and imprisoned them 
in Tartarus. According to Tmdar and 
Aeschylus, Zeus afterwards released the 
Titans. The children of Cronus and 
Rhea were Zeus, llcstla, Dcmctcr, Ilera, 
Poseidon, and Hades. Cronus was also 
father of Cljlron (q.v.). 

Oonus is probably a prc-IIellenlc deity, 
and the myth points to the supersession of 
the religion of an earlier population by the 
Olympian cult of the invading Greeks, with 
perhaps some reference to earthquakes 
and volcanic eruptions. The Homans 
identified Cronus with Saturn (q.v.). 

Gro'ton (KrdUm, L. Cr6t6na or Cortona)^ 
a Greek settlement on the \V. (oast of the 
Gulf of Tarentum in a. Italv, bomevihat 
south of Its rival Sybaris (q.v.). It was 
founded by Achaeans about 700 n.r. It 
was a prosperous place and (leri\ ed 
celebrity from Pythagor^, ^\ho settled 
there at the end of the 0th c, and f(Jundod 
his school. The Pythagoreans became in- 
volved in local polities on the aristocratic 
and conservat ive side, and were over- 
thrown in a democratic movement about 
450 B.C. Croton was also famous os the 
home of the great athlete Milo (q.v.). Uc 
is said to have led the armv <>f Cioton at 
the Crathis when it defeated the rtyoaiites 
and dcstrojod Sybaris about 510 B.r. 
Croton was conquered by Dionysiiib I (bce 
Syracuse, § 2), and Buffered severely in the 
Roman wars with Pyrrhus and HaiimbaJ. 
It was re-colonizod by the Romans in 
194 B.C. 

Croteti, On the, a speech by Demosthenes 
in reply to Aeschines* gencial indictment 
of his policy. See Demosthtms (2), § 5 (D). 

Gte'sias {Ktcsi&s), of Cntdos in Asia 
Minor, a Greek phy8i<rian of the early part 
of the 4th c. B.c., who lived for a number 
of years at the Persian court. He wrote 
‘Persica’, a history of Persia in 23 books, 
of which wo have an abstract, and *ln- 
dica*, of which only fragments survive. 

Gucu'llus, see CUdhing, § 4. 

€!u'lex (*The Gnat*), a poem in hexa- 


meters doubtfully attributed to VligO. It 
is known that Virgil wrote a poem of this 
name, probably about 44 b.c., but ques- 
tionable, on Internal evidence, whether 
the poem we have was that which ho wrote. 

The stoiTf told with abundance of 
mythological allusion, is that of a shep- 
herd who, menaced in his bleep by the 
approach of a serpent. Is awakened by the 
bting of a gnat. The shepherd crushes 
the gnat and kills the serpent. The follow- 
ing night the ghost of the gnat visits the 
shepherd and reproaches him for his in- 
gratil udc. Thereafter the slu pherd raises 
a rustic memorial to the gnat. 

Gu'mae (Gk. Kuml), on a i>romontory in 
Campama, the earliest Giwk colony 
(founded about the middle of the 8th c. 
B.G.), and the farthest Greek outpost, in 
Italy (SCO Colonisation, § 3). It was named 
after the Aeoliah rily of C’ynu* in Asia 
Minor, from which (and also from Chalcis 
and Erctria in Kiibocu) the original 
colonists had como. Hero was the grotto 
of the Cumacan Sibyl ((i.v.), the * antrum 
immano’ described by Virgil, which has 
recently been excavated. Cumae was 
taken by the Romans in 338 B.c. 

Gunobeli'nus, see Britain, § 2. 

Gu'^pid iCupido), in Roman religion, the 
boy-god of love, son of Venus ; im adapta- 
tion from the Greek Eros (q.\.), of no 
great importance in the Roman pantheon. 
In literature his most impoitaut ai)pcar- 
an (‘0 is in the first book of the 'Aencid*, 
whore Venus sends him to take the placo 
of Ascanius and to excite the love of Dido 
for Aeneas. 

Cupid and Psyche, see Psyche^ 
Curcu'HS (‘The Weevil*), a comedy by 
Plautus. Phaedromus is in love with 
Planesmm. a slavc-giil, but has not tho 
means of l)uying her. CurcuUo, a parasite 
i of Phacdiomus, steals a ring from the 
I braggart soldier Therapontigomis, who 
has deposited with a banker the money 
wherewith he intends to buy Plaueslum 
for hlms(df. By moons of a letter scaled 
with this ring, Ourculio secures the girl for 
Phaedromus. Thcrapontlgonus is furious 
at the fraud, but the ring reveals the fact 
that Planesiimi is his si>»ter and so all 
ends well. 

Guretes {Kourttes), according Hesiod, 
demigods, ‘lovers of sport and dancers*. 
They are associated with the Oetan Zeus 
(q.v.) and the myth relates that the infant 
Zeus was entrusted to them by Rhea for 
protection against Cronus (q.v.); to con- 
ceal the child, they drowned its cries with 
tho clashing of their weapons. The word 
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Kovpos means a youth, and the Curetos 
may have heen Cretan youths who cole 
brated the wor^lp of the boy Zens. An 
inscription has been found at Palalokastro 
m Crete containiner the Hymn of the 
Curetos m honour of Zeus Kouros. 

Gu'ria, at Rome the Senate house It 
stood in the centie of the N side of the 
Coimtiuin (q v ), which itself was on the 
NW sidt of the lioruni (See PI 14) Its 
erection was attiibuted to lullus Hostillu*^ 
end it was known as Cuna Ilo^dia A new 
ouna (known as Curta J ulia) was built b% 
Julius Caesar close to the old one which 
wne> burnt at the funeral of Clodius 

Gu'rius (( uriw) Denta'tus, Manti s 
famous as a type of ancient Roman virtue 
and fniKallty, h\ed in the early part of 
the 3rd one As consul in 290, 275, and 
274 he defeated the Sammlts (who had 
in vain tried to bribe hi n Aitli gold) and 
brought the banimte War to a close 
defeated Pynhus at Beneventuni nnd 
once agam defeated the SamniUs Ho 
then ictiifd to hiH farm huing lejcctid 
all share of boot v 

Gursus honorum, at Roin< the oidf i m 
which the vaiious pohtical oUkcs could be 
held and the pciiod that must elapse be 
tween suecissnc oflices It was dctei 
nulled by custom it an CH/I 3 date and 
w«is fixe d by law m 180 n c The qi acstoi 
ship w IS the flibt ofhee to be bold It was 
piocodcd accoiding to 1 oh bins by ten 
>idrs milituri service anel thcie'foie e ouJil 
not be held before the ago of twe nty eight 
It was follow c 1 at intervals of two yeirs 
between the tenures by the euriile aedile 
ship, piaetoiship, and eemsuislup Men 
sometimes passed fiorn thej q e&te rship 
to the piaetoiship but ned e nlier than 
thoj would hive eiom hid the 3 held an 
aedileship between the two Phe consul 
ship was held al out a man s feuticth >cai 
(about the forty thirel after Sulla had 
laised the minimum age fe r the holding of 
the quaestorbhip to thiitv; The holding 
of the ofhees of aediJo and tnbiine of the 
plobs does not appi ar to have bee n simi 
larly regulated H 3 a law eif 3 12 the same 
olhee might not be held twice within a 
space of ten seais Hut this and other 
conditions were often relaxed in times of 
emergency, as dining the Hannihalic \\ ar 

Gu'rtius, Laci s m the Foiiim at Romo 
The name* is vanouslj explained by three 
stories (a) Mettius C nrtms hard pressed 
when checking the Salimes single handed 
m a battle, urged his horse into the lake 
which afterwards bore his name and sue 
ceeded m reaching the farthi » shore , (&) a ' 
soldier, Marcus Ciirtius, leaped, armed and 


on his horse, into a chasm which had 
opened in the Forum (the soothsayers had 
declared that the chief strength of Rome 
must be saciifloed before the chasm would 
close, meaning, in the opinion of Curtlus, 
arms and valour), (c) C Gurtius Chll6 (his 
name Is imccitain, variants are P Cuiatius 
and T Curatius), consul In 445, consecrated 
a spot which had been struck by lightning 
md which was afterwards known by his 
name (this does not explain locus), 

Cu'rtius Ru'fus, QmNTUB, wrote, prob 
ably under C landlus or Vespabiau, in LaUn, 
a history of Ah xander the Great in ten 
books, of whic h the first two ore lost. The 
extant books stai t with Alexander's march 
through Pbiygia and the cutting of the 
(Mirdiui knot ""he author is an excellent 
storv teller and makes the most of many 
thrilling or pietuiesqne incilents in the 
Vbialie CXI edition but he shows little 
(iithal sense 01 grasp of Alexander's 
pliee in the liisloiy of civilization It is 
with the romantic side of his career that 
h( is concerned 

Curule mai^istracles, in Romo, those 
whose liol iers wtr< tntitkd to use the 
St da t undis xn iv iry tolding ehali, some 
thmg like a < amp otool. The magistiates 
m qu< '*tioii wc tt consuls, praetois, censorb, 
and cuiuli icdJlcs the dictator, if thci( 
was one, and lus master of the horse niso 
the 1 1 linen Diilm (q v ) 

Cy'bele (Kubtlt or Eubfhe), an Asiatic 
goddess the it at Mother , a goddess of 
the powers of ziatuit identified by the 
Gicoks with Rhea (q v ) Ihe rentre of 
her cuH was Pcbsiiius in l'hr>gia, whore 
she w IS woibhipped under the guise of a 
bltjck of stone Her woi“hip was intro 
daced at Athens about 430 Be, when a 
temple (the Metroi m, q v ) was buUt to 
atonu for the murder of one of her pnests 
and BO that the great plague which was 
thought t > be t lit consetiuence might be 
staged. Her cult and the sacred stone 
above referred to were introduced Into 
Rome in 204 B c m the stress of the Punic* 
W ar The stone was fetched ^rom Perga 
mum by a mission of distingiushcd Romans 
in a squadron of flye qiiinqiioremes It 
was retatr 1 that when tbe ship that boie 
it stuck 10 the Tiber, a noble Roman lady, 
riaudia Quinta was able to tow the ship 
^ h her girdle Ih^ temple built for the 
Kodde^s s t( ( tplion blood on the Palatine 
Ihe cult never became thoroughly Roman 
r itizens were fuioidden to take part m 
the rites of the Phrygian goddess or wear 
tl e Phrygian dress, but processions of the 
priests of Cvhele were allowed m Romo 
(they are dcsfribcd by Lucretius, 11 600 
et Bcq ) and the fc btival of the MegolSsna 
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OF MegcUetma was held In her honour on 
the 4th Apnl The priests of Cybole were 
eunuchs and were called Galli or Cory- 
bantes See also Attis 

Gy'clades (KTUdadea), a group of Islands 
In the southcin part of the Aegean Sea 
They wore so callod because they formed 
roughly a ciicle iJcuUos)* Thar mhabi 
tants spoke the Ionian dialect They 
included Delos, Ceos, Naxos Paros, An 
droB, and Tenos (see PI 8) 

Cyclic Poems, see Epic Cycli 

Gycld'pes (hUklopca), one ex d giants 
according to Homer dwelling in an isUiid 
afterwards idontlhod with feicil> (sto 
Monsters) According to Hesiod thej were 
the sons of Uranus and Ge (qq v ) throe 
in number, Bionics Stcropos and Arges 
(Pvracmhn m \irgil) and made thunder 
bolts for Zeus boo also AsiUpiut, loly 
phimus, and Cyclops 

Cy'i lops (KuJdops) a sat) ric (q y ) drama 
by Luiipldcs, of uncertain date, the onl) 
extant example of this Ijpt cf piny 
Dionysus (q v ) hiving boon ca] tund 
by pii itoB Silenuh hih set out in puisuit 
fl< < ompamed by his batyrs, and has falle i 
lut 0 tho pow( r of th< Cyclops Pol> phemus 
Odjsstus andhiR tuw arrive anl liaiKain 
with Siltnus for too 1 in ex( hangi for wiuo 
rolvphernns returns and makes piisoneis ! 
of Odysseus and his men The blinding 
cf C y cl ips and escape of Ody sse us arc told 
muc li us in tho Ody yK v (q v ) The 
whole subjor t is dealt yyith 1 umoiuuslv 

Cy'cnus ikvknos) see Ucraclcs {ad fin ) 
ind 'shield of IliracU s 

Gy 'Ion {Kulun) see ‘ilcmaionidae 
Cv'me (Ai/7/u), SCO Cumae See alsc 
Hesiod 

Cynfge'tuOf Bio Oppian and Ofcit us 

Cungqe'tuus (KuncgdiJ s) llimting , 
a treatise attiibuted to Xeu ph n but it 
is doubtful yvhetlici he yviete it at any 
rate m the form in wlucli yye I ivc it 
After an cxoidiuiii exceptu n tl in Xeno 
phon's woiks traang gime and hounds 
to Apollo and Aiteniis y\ho gave the 
Invention to Chiion (q v ), the author 
urge s all j uung men to take up hunting — 
le hunting liaics and deti on fmt lie 
begms to describe tho nor ossa ry outfit the 
nets, the hounds add their pomts but 
wanders oft to the question of scent and 
the habits of the hau He then returns 
to tho trappings of tho hounds tho proper 
way to tlx tho nets and the actual himl 
where the author shows his enthusiasm 
A passage follows on the breeding, train 
ing, and puTning of hounds The author 


next describes the hunting of deer (for 
which hounds and snoroB were used) and 
of boars (yvith hounds, nets, javelms, and 
spears) , and gives a short chapter to tho 
hunting of big game m foieign countries. 
Uo then enumeiates tho benefits of hunt 
ing m respoe t of health military service, 
and moral education Ihe treatise winds 
up with an attack on sophists whom he 
regards as a set of uselesB humbugs See 
also Aman 

Cynic school of philosophy, founded at 
Athens by Antistliencs (b c 440 B c ) a 
pupil and friend of ^ociatcs Antisthcne s 
was interested pniicipall) m the piaetie il 
side of moialit) and reguided viitue as tho 
solo basis of h ippinc ss 1 o be sought in 
fiee dom from wants and desires Ho held 
up Heracles an exami c cf sturdy endur 
anec as a model H e st tblishe d his school 
m tho gvmnasm i of f ynosaigcs (q v ) 
whence its name Cyme* but tins alt ema 
tivcly may be derived from kuon (a dog) 
a mrkname given to Diogenes (q v ) tho 
chief icpresentatm of ihe school at a 
liter date when its doetrme had been 
exa+,geiated into a general contempt of 
knowledf^e and of cunent moiality 

Cynosa'rftes (Runotargt’s) n jhco out 
bide the w ills of \thcns en the east, con 
taiumg a sanctuai y e f Uei lelcs and a 
gvmnasium In the latta was founded 
the me (q v ) school of i hilc sophv 

Gynosce'phalae in rhessalv tho scone 
of the defeat in 1 )7 k < (f Philip \ of 
Maudon by Q ilamiiiinus (sci Mace 
donia §3) bet also 4Ujran hr (f Pherae 

Cy'nthia, C}'nthius, names given to 
Aitemifl (Di ina) an 1 \poDo derived from 
C) ntlins a mount im m then nativ e I)i ios 

Cy'pria {Kupria) a lost pcem of the 1 pie 
Cycle (q \ ) which dcilt with the events 
leading up to the siege of Iroy and some 
carlj incidents e f the wai Ihe re won f i 
the name e f the woik ( Poem of Gvpiiis ) 
lb not known 

|C>prian, bi {Has tus Caecdius Cypn 
anus){c AD 200-258), bishop of Carthago, 
an African by birth, of pagan family, the 
first of the Latin Christian wnteis to hold 
high official position m the Church He 
escaped from the persecution of Deems by 
hi ling himself but In 257 under ^ alcnan 
was summoned for examination and exiled, 
and in 258 put to death In strong con< 
trast to Tertullian (q v ) his wntmgs show 
him gentle charitable, a lover of peace, 
vet firm and wise, an earnest worker for 
the unity of the Church, and a skilful 
diplomatist He was not a man of great 
emdition, and he lacked the intelleotual 
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forc« and eloquence of TortuUian Ho 
wiote man^ oxhortationB and thosoB, 
dogmatic and moral » ammated by earncbl 
conyiction and abundantly illustrated by 
quotations from the Scriptures A bod^ 
of 81 letters burylycs, some b\, some to 
Cyprian, yaluable as sources fur ccclosias 
tical bistory. 

Cy'prus (L Cu‘pru<ty Gk Knpro^)^ a lan?i 
island m the NE of the Mcditciianoin 
which in tho Biuu/o Ago supplied coppci 
In large quantities, whence Lat cuprum 
copper. Later it was occupied by Greek 
Bottlers from the Peloponm&e (peihaps as 
a result of the Dorian invasion sec IJigra 
turns) and also b\ Phoemenns Ihtbo two 
races mteinuDglcd and indue need the re 
suiting civili7Ation The\ found there a 
mode of wilting in which signs weic used 
to re presc ut 11 ibk s fi.nd this wish doptc d 
foi writing C y pilot CjTC(*t The worship of 
Aphiodito (q ^ ) became especially pre^a 
lent the le, so that the goddess is fiequi nt 
ly referred to as tho Cypnan Aphrodite 
or tho Paphiii in allusion to i legend 
that sho lau led at ]*a[ihos m Cvpius 
when sho emciged from the sc i (ef 
Cytiiera) Cyprus berime part ol the 
Homan province of ( ilieii in 68 B <. 

Cy'pselus (Ai/pse/os) Uk foundti of the 
Cvpsclld dynasty <1 t Mints at Coimtli 
He overthrew the <ligir<lj^ of tic D« 
ehiadae and ruled i or inth from c ( > » 
to c 626 B c when he w is mice ceded b^ 
his son Perlander (<i 'c ) He cstabh bed 
Goiinth as tho eliicf power in («reccc il 
the time, muintammg peace at home 
(where hte methods do not seem to ha\c 
been very tirumic il) in I cair^ing u it 
buc ecbsful colonisations in tb > \v It 
was m his leigii that the hiher mines at 
Dimastiurii were first exploited and lo 
w irelfl the rlosr eif it C on ^ n long rtbe lli 
ous, was buhdiic d ind bi light under the 
control of the iiiothc r citi 

riie origin of the iiiiiu ( vpsclu w ib 
explained bv a legend, huggested by (he 
bunilanty of the name to kv^cXtq, i 
vessel or chest TiStioii fatlier of Cvpse 
Ills, a man of humble station, had m uric d 
Labda, one of the Bnc ehiadae, who being 
lame had been obliged to wed bene ith her 
A Delphic oracle foretold lliat tlieii bon 
would oust tho Dac ehiadae from power, 
and the Baechuidu < onsc cpie ntly endea 
^ ourod to have the child killc <1 From this 
fate his mother saved him bv luding him 
m a chest. (A magnihccnt bculptured 
chest pui 7 >ortmg to be that in which 
OypbeluB was hidden was dedicated bv 
the Corinthians at Olympia (q v ), and 
was there seen many exmturies later by 
Pausamas.) 
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Gyrenh'ic school ol philosophy^ see 
AmMippus, 

Gyre'n£ {K^irinC), a city a few miles inland 
liom the coast of what is now Libs a, 
originally founded by Gicek colonists (see 
Colon izaiMn, § 4). It stood on a high 
plateau within sight of tho sea, occupying 
a large atea, supplied with water horn 
the oimtain of Apollo and other springs 
breaking from the ckffb, the ‘place among 
waters indicated by the oraelo which led 
to its foundation The eolonv attained 
great prosperity, both as a c c ntre for trade 
with the LibNan natives, and by roabon 
of the <■ yren le an c\poit of silphium, 
\ plant posRcising me die mil propertios 
and growing uburidaTil 1\ m the region 
Between about f 10 ii c and 4>0 b c. eight 
kings of Cv rc nc bore tUeinateh the names 
of Baltu'c (the f )imder of the c olon> ) and 
Aiccsilaiis ( jicriL was the biitliplace of 
All tippus, CalhmuhuB, and Cai noades 
(qq V) 

Cy'ropiMffU'a (Kurou Paidiia, *Educa* 
tionofCMiis ) line itivc bj Xenophon, 
ill ( ight books c r the c ircer of C\ius the 
(dr'll (ci V ) in which characters and his 
tcrcil fulb are modified to suit the 
lutbors didodlc piiipoHi viz an expos! 
tion of the id d i ulc i md form of govi m 
ment I hr w nk is in fact a historical 
novel with a iiioial imipose. Cyrus him 
self !«• an ichuh/cd character, the iieifeit 
•statesman nik r, and gr neial, drawn partly 
from the yc im n r C yrus of the * Anabasis' 
(q v > Thr roiislitiitioii of Dersia and the 
method of eduf ition simllixJy lepresent 
Xenophons ide ils (bised ui pirt on tho 
instil utions of Sji nt i) The iriilitorv pic 
cipts, tlic (let If 8 described, are Xono 
lUion s own J hero arc a nuiiibc r of mlnoi 
< bar ac U T b ki ngs soldii r h, c ouuc lUors, 
Liiiong thei 1 tlic Indian tutor of Tigiaues, 
unjustlv put tt) death — a portrait of So 
1 rate H J iji 1 1 dium of the work (for most 
modern ic i it rs) is somewhat relieved by 
tho lomiiitif episode of the farewell of 
Abrad itas (wh i is about to die m battle) 
and hiH wife l^anthea. After the conelu 
Sion of e vrus h militaiy eampaigus by the 
capturf of 'sirdiH and Bibylon, the work 
ends w itl i desc ript ion of t he oi ganlzatlon 
of the Pc -^lan ompii*e and the death of 
( vius Ihc ( v^ropacdia* was translated 
f ) English by Phili^moii Holland (1662) 

Gy'rus (Kuros) tuk (iRb,AT, of the Persian 
family of the Aclncmcnlds (q v.), the 
founder of the Persian i mpire He drove 
Astyages from the throne of Media and by 
647 B.O. had extended the Persian realm 
to the Halys. Tie then overthrew and 
captured Croesus (q v ), king of Lydia, 
subdued the Greek cities of Asia Minor* 
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and oonqnorod the BabyloniaiiB, captunng 
Babylon. Ho died in 529. 

Gyrus the Yottnofu was the second son 
of Daniis IT, kins of Persia. As satrap 
of the western part of Asia Minor he m 
407*‘5 B c. rendered active help to the 
Peloponnesians m their war with Athens 
TTif i attempt, after the death of his father, 
to oust his elder brother Artaxorxes fiom 
the throne, and his own death at ttie battle 
of COnaxa (401), are related by Aeuophon 
In his ^Anabasis' (q \ ) 

Cythera {KuthSra), an island oB the ^ 
coast of Laconia. According to otu legend, 
Aphiodite (q v ) was and to ha\t 1 iiidod 
on it after her biith in the sea, hence hci 
ficquent title *Cythere an*. 


D 

Da'ctyl (Daktulos). (t) See Metre, § 1 
(2) Iho JJakiuloi Idnioi, oi I)irt\la of 
Mt Ida in Cute, wire legend iiy beings 
to whom llu inldnt Zi us i^as said to ha\t 
been entiustcd, piihaps tlie same as the 
Cniotes (q \ ) 

Da'ctjlo-e'pitrite ( cit) m< JMdn, § i 
Dae'dala iVnuiula), Una 

Dae'dalus (Dauhilm Vunrnng workoi*) 
a legend iiv Athenian craftsman of great 
skill, son of Metiun and, dosceiuiod lioin 
Hephaestus (q v ) It ii^as said that his 
statues (ould move themschts Bung 
afiald that his nephew and pupil lalus 
would outdo him m ingenuity (foi ho 
invented the saw and the p< ttci s wheel) 
Daedalus thiew him down from the A.cio 
polls (his gzave at Athens was shown in 
the time of Pausanlas) or into the sea, 
whereupon Tains was changed into a 
partridge (Peidix, by which name Tains 
IS also known) Daedalus was condc mned 
for his Clime by the Areopagus and fled 
to Ciote, whore he constructed the Lahy 
imth for Minos (qv.). To prevent him 
from leaving Giete, or bccanse he had 
given Theseus (q v ) the clue to the 
maze, Daedalus was himself confined m 
the maze, together with his son Icarus. 
Thereupon with wax and feathers he made 
wings for himself and bis son, and they 
flew away. But Icarus flow too near the 
sun, so that the wa^ of his wmgs melti d 
and he foil into the sea and was drowned 
(hence the name Icarian Sea given to the 
part of the Aegean Sea near CTeto). 
Daedalus escaped to Sieih, wheie Minos 
pursuing him mot with a violent death. 

Dai'mones, powers or spirits which, m an 
early stage of Greek rohgion, were thought 


to people the world, occupying trees, 
rivers, springs, mountains, giving rise to 
everything that affects man. Ct, Numen, 
In Homer datm&n is dlvme power genera- 
lized, not individualized m a particular 
deitv. Later, the sense of the word 
changes, and it is geneially used for a 
man*8 fate, the spirit that guides him in 
life, someihmg mtermcdiate between gods 
and men (To davmon'ion w as the name by 
which Socrates called his genius or the 
spirit withm him.) Or a man is sometimes 
thought to have a good and an evil datmon , 
his good datmon becomes his pioteet- 
ing spirit and m St ok philosophy is held 
equivalent to the divine spark m his 
natuie The subject of daimoncH was dis- 
cussed by Plutarch (q v , § 3) in one of 
hie Morale a 

Datnas'les, hio Prncru'^tis 

’Da'mocles (Damokles), a flitteitr who 
pionouuccd Dionvsius I, tyiant of Syra- 
cuse, tlK happiest ol men Thereupon 
Dionysius invited him to exptncnce tho 
happmobs of a monarch H* placed him 
at a banquet wheie pnscnlh DamocUs 
obseivtd i Hiked swoid hanging ovii Ins 
head by i single h ut 

Da^nae, in (»r( ck nn thology, daughter of 
Aciisius king of Algos and bi other <if 
Pioetus (bet ivfKeropAon) An orach fore- 
told that Acnsius would be kiUc d by his 
daughter’s son, and he thcrefo’H confined 
Danao in a brazen towci bO that no one 
might approaeli lie i But Zeus loved he i , 
and visited her m u bhower of gold Iheir 
faon was Pcibcus (q v ) Acnsius placed 
Danao and Ihf child in a chest and east 
them adnfl in tho sea {\ poitlon of 
a beaut it ul poem by bimonides on this 
incident is pieseivod by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus) They were home to the 
i<>land of fctcriphos, wheic tbev received 
shelter fiom Dictys, hi other of Poly dcctcs, 
king of the island. 1 or their fuitber btoiy 
bcc Perseus 

Da'naids iDanaidcs), daughters of D inaus 

(q.T.) 

Da'naus {Vatt^os), in Greek mythology, 
a descendant, with his brother Aegyptus, 
of lo (q V ). Aegyptus had fifty sons, 
Danaiis fifty daughters. Aegyptus and 
Danaus quarrelled, and Danaus and his 
daughters fled fiom thoir hon^e m Lgypt 
to Argos, of which Danaus became king 
and of winch the inhabitants were called, 
it was said, Danaot after him. Tho sons 
of Aegyptus pursued the daughters of 
Danaus to Argob to marry them. Danaus 
was forced to coubont, but ordered his 
daughters to stab their husbands on the 
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werldln? mr^ht, Ihis they all did, except 
HypoimncBbia, who spared her husband 
Lynedhs. Anothei daughter, Amyinone 
(q V )f waa love d b-v Poseidon and became 
mother of Nauphus legendary founder of 
Nauplla Those wLo liad killed then hus 
bands wne eondenmed m 11a dos foj tluir 
bloody dt ed, to tr> foj cv ci to fill with waU i 
a jai with holes in tht bottom. The storr 
of the daugliters of Danaus is the subject ot 
the bupphants* (q V )of Vrschylus J»ludar 
(Pyth ix. 191 ot soq ) UIK how 1) iiiaus 
m Older to select otner husbinds foi his 
daughteib, set these at the end of a i uc 
eouisc and let their suitois run for them 
Dancinji, both among tlu (lUiks ml 
Homans, was litgelv ceicinouiLl aul 
associated with idigion as foi instance 
m the danecs of the Ciieek clidniatif 
ehoruscs, anil in thosf of th( Imm in Sain 
Oi l>ru st s of M drs (si c il^o ( \>rda r I r igtdy 
§ 2, foi J nwuleia, and ^atyru Hrama for 
SiLtnn is) Plato thought that all d me iu_ 
should have this leligious ehtiailci Pn 
Vito dancing, among the Giciks w xs m 
gin 111 a pi rforinanec b\ jiroli msi uuils 
hiiedf )i the eiiteit liimicnt ol guisis md 
dam ing girls wen tiamed f u tlu imiposi 
In so 1 u as pi ictiscd bv pii\ itc pi i son 
It was Tcgdrilcil clniflv ns an ixiruso to 
dt\(lop rrjce and bi nit> (ii inn uji nun 
and women did not danci tidtlui, but 
tluro were dimes such is thi Ilormos oi 
ehain dime, pcifoimtd b> stungi* of 
youths an 1 mdidins hi Idiug h inds Ihc 
Homans h id a low opinion of d iniing for 
othir than rfligimis piiiposis, and (iiei > 
in one of his F-pce< hes obsen e s that no one 
except a midman dimes when sober 
riiis explains the disgust fd» bv Icceul 
Pom ms «f Ncio’s pirtialilv i u damme 
Ancient stitucttes show that vistiire an 1 
the manage ment of iho drapoiv played an 
important put in dannug 0\jd in th 
‘Ars Amatona’ (i 'SOi) reuiukH 
Si vox est eanta si molli i br le hia, salta 

Da'phne {Daphm), m Oiiek mxthologv, 
a nvmph, daughter of a river (the Pern us 
OI tho liadon), who was loved by \p llo 
an I the mort xl loiicippus Ihe litter 
followed her disguised as a woman, but 
was diseo\cred and slam by thi njmphs 
Apollo still pursued her, and she, at her 
own ontre aty, was e hanged into a ba^ 
tiic, which be < amt sat i oil to \pollo. 
Da'phniS^ a legendary Sicilian ohcphoid, 
son of Hermes tmd a nvmph Ho was 
loved by a Sicilian njmph, ami boeauao 
ho did not letum her love oi was unfaith 
ful, was bllnde d bv he r. He there ifte r 
spent lus lilo composing mournful songs 
on his unhappy fate, tho supposed origin 
of pastoral poetry. According to the first 


Idyll of Theocritus the story ih different ; 
Daphnls refused to love, and was punished 
by Aphrodite with a longing for some one 
unattainable, wheieof he pined and died. 

Daphnis and Chlo'f, see Novel, 

Da'rdanus {I)ardaiu>8\ in Oieek mjtho- 
logv, son ed Zeus and Electra, daughter 
of \tlah (q V.). He was the ancestor of the 
kings of Troy (st e genealogy under Troy) 
ami ihc fart of then descent trom a rival 
of He rn was in part the oiigiii of the latter 
goddess s hatred of tlio Irojans. 

Da'res in the Veneid, a companion of 
Aeneas he lig les in the boxmg match 

(Hk V) 

Da're® Phry'gius, n II earner’s * Iliad’ tho 
piicbt ot ilephncbius m Trov, was sup- 
pu ( d to hav e w ntte n a poem on the siege 
Ol Tioj / I Jim w >ik of the ath o. A D , 
J)aie ti Phnni de P vcitlJo rOiae Histo 
111*, pill polled to be u tiaii^liLien of it 
It was fxtluxcd on Cornehiib hepos be 
cause It is g ret iced liv a forged letter of 
hipos to Sillmt tx^plaimug how he had 
eiisioveied the woik it Athens Medieval 
wiltiis oil the story of Iroy made 
much use of tins iidjiulou'** woik, and of 
Hu eoinpiuiori piece attributed to Hu tvs 
(iiteri'^is (jv) rhen was an lengli'^h 
ti ids] it id 1 b> Thom is I uvnell m 1 > > I. 

Dari'us {D irno*^) I, in Ai haememd(q v ), 
the son of llvsttspcs A\ith six eouspiia 
tors he o\( It blew m ^»21 w c tlu usurper 
(1 SI uilo Sme Mbs) who bad passed himself 
off tih Uu mi ol C’yius, ind obtained the 
J eibian thre no bi c l*crsiaii 11 ois. 

Darius III (C oJomana^) was the king of 
Firsia whom Vlexandei the Great (q v ) 
uv eitlircw 

Da'vus, the eurmmg t-lxve in Teience's 
Andiia* (q v ) Havufe 1b c Iso the slave 
who lect iriH il >race in Sal II vii. 

De Agn # uWw'ra or Oi lie Tiiiaticaf a 
treat i«e l)V M Porcius ( ato tl»e Ceiisoi 
(q V ) on ijjKultme It is a coneibC prae 
tical handbiik, without literary edom 
mint U li ds with the purchase of a 
farm the dut ic s of ownc i , over be c r, housr 
keeper, i ul slaves, the tillmg of the soU, 
the eoie of live stock, and a few minor 
luatterB, sue h as a prescilption for tieating 
V «ck ox, and re e iir^s foi curing hamb and 
making chei so cakes It is wiitten m a 
cuii’, abrupt stvle, and constantly enjoins 
a harsh economy 

De Amici' tuM, also known as Laelius, a 
dialogue by Cicero (q v ), composed in 
41 BC and addressed to Atticus (q v ). 
Ihe dialogue ib supposed to tako place 
in 129 B a, shortly after the death of 
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Sclpio AomlhuniiB (q v ) The intorlocutors 
are Lacllas <q v ), the intiuiato fric nd 
of Srlpio, and his two sons m law, one 
of whom is tho ainrur Quintus Mucius 
8c aevola Ciccro in lus youth had sat at 
tho feet of SoaevoH and had hoaid him, 
ho tells us, lopcat tho ronvorsation 

Laclius in his disrouiso cLscusscu the 
natuic of fncndslup and the prmciplcs by 
winch it should bo provomod The con 
elusion IS that fiiendship is founded on, 
and preserved by, virtue, for it owes to 
virtue the hirinon\, permanence, and 
lojoltv that are its essential features 
This is one ol the most admired of ( leeio s 
di ilof^ues for its difnnt v and calm and for 
the melodious quality of its prosi It was 
one of the two books m whi< h Dante found 
fonsoldtion for the deith of Htatiuf 

De irc7H#e e ffiVo, see Vitruvius 
De Delia Lit Vh arid Dt Ut Uo Oa*lluo 

see Commi ntarus 

De Dentfl'tus, a tieitisc in seven botks 
by Senera tho Ptiilosoiiht i iddiisst 1 to 
Aebutius Lib( rails issued (ho (list f >ui 
books about /id 51 and the rest lit t 
The work do ils with the nature of benellt 
gratitude uid in^ atitud^ and v xrioiih 
probUius eonneetid with (lie (diftiimi, 
and rteeiviiig of 1 m ne tils in I shows 
insight into human e < n lu< t Se me in 
torestmg examples are giveu ot tieioie 
self soenfir e 

I>c BtemtS'ie 1 tiae ( On the VKitms 
of Life ’) i dialogue hy St mr i Wie I lid > 
sophei addicsscd to Paulmus m olfaeial 
probabh written about a d 4 ) It urges 
the value of tinie, and the nee d f u the wise 
and thrifty use ot it on pt If iiupiovt nient 
philosophy, roiumumou with the great 
thmkeiK of old not on luMity irid viee 
One of the lx si of Sent (a s c ssijs 

De Causis Planta'rwn, st e lit ophranlus 
De Claris Or&lo'ribus, see hrufus 

De Civitd'ie Dei ( llu ( ity of God ) \ 
religious tieatiso by bt Augustine (q v ) 
in twenty two books, written in the last 
years of his life 

The decade nee of llniin institutions 
endmg m the deep humiliation of the c ip 
ture of Home by Mane in a d 410 w is 
attributed by raanv to the mflueme rf 
Christianitv Augustfrie m this trestise 
Bot about tho refutation of the chaigr 
But the work dtvcJoped into something 
for greater, a compute theory of the 
Bpintnol evolution of humamtv In i 
em voy of the history of the ancii nt world 
he shows the vanity of human glory and 
ambition lie Uren attacks with ndicule 
the rcmamB of the old Roman religion. 


and eriticlzes the doctrines of the best of 
tho pagan philosophies, tho Stoic, Platomc, 
and Neoplatomc sehools, as incapable of 
yielding eompleto happmess, for lack of 
the promise of eternal life. Finally he sots 
forth tho allegory of two cities or com 
iimmtieu a heavenly cil> comprising the 
righteous on earth and the saints m 
heaven living m aexordanco with Gods 
will xnd an earthly city gmded bv 
worldly und selfish principles He traces 
then volution on earth in the histoiy ot 
tho lev N through tho C hr ibti in revelation, 
to the hnal Judgement and the future life 

De i If Ml* 'ntm a treatise by Seneca the 
1 bilosoi hi r 111 thrio hoiks of wliirh the 
first inij part of tho seioud survive, on 
till need of e U meiic y m a i uler Its theme 
w IS feuggi sled b\ nn|'xelam itio i of Nero s 
when unwilhiiglv signing a de itli win ant 
111 his e lily davH we i hi that I had never 
leiint to write IJk ri d c of Jscio that 
It eontims Tinist be jud^^ed in eoimexion 
with the eompai ilive niildiK s of his rule 
111 the first vcfiis lire work was prob iblv 
written about v i t> 

Df i oatpi nilif>\a Doi It I’na, e ( \ oniu^i 
\fautlJ IS 

Di i imsolutio'ne atl Man tam, atl 
Polybtiim, ml iith lattif fee Se/reea (th ) 
Philosopher) J 

De f onsta'ntm Sapic'niiSf toe Sinua 

(the 1 hilosoi her), S 2 

Di tnra'na, see I>enwsthm(s (J) § 5 {h) 

De Diinndtio'ne, * i onceming Div n i 
turn , 1 ehalogue by Cieeio eomjKs d as 
supple UK nl to hiR De i^atuia Door urn 
Itb elate 18 probably Hue .when the woik 
yvrs rcviseel and published after Caesar s 
death 

The dultrgue takes place at Ciceros 
yilla at lus uluni and tho interlocutois 
in lus bietlm Quintus ami hiiiiself 
QnintUH e\i>oun Is with i we ilth of ilhiH 
tration and quotations from the Stores 
( ind also from Cieero*B own wntmgs) his 
reasons for believing m certain forms of 
divinatioT Manus explodes tho belief in 
divination m general hy this dilemma 
future events in cither at the inoicy of 
chxnce or are foreordained by fate If tho 
former, no one oyen i god can have fore- 
knowledge ot them It the latter, tboie is 
no loom lor divination (an investigation 
of the future in order to avoid unpleasant 
events) feu what is foreordained coimot 
bo avoided He Ihmks tl at divmation bv 
augury should be mamtainod for reasons 
of public expediencv, but proceeds with 
a good deal of humour to show its absurd- 
itv, quoting incidentally tho saying of old 
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Cato that he wondered that a soothsayer 
did not lauKh when he met another sooth 
8a\ or Cicoro roc ognizos an art of augury 
hut denies a scieu r of divination He 
Biniilarl> domohshcb other method*) of pic 
diction, b\ dreams portents astrology 
uiid vdtielnation 

De Domo Sua, a speech delivered hv 
Cicero m 57 B c. before the College ot 
Pontiffs Its genuineness has been con 
tested hut IS no v\ gcneralh accepted 
When C icero wis txikd f lodius (q v ) 
had destroyed his house consecrited the 
site and erected the reon a me nuinent to 
Libeity ( iceio asks the College of Pon 
tiffs to annul the consecration on the 
grciinds that Clidiiiss tiilmnitc wi 
HI gulai that his law bimshing Cicci 
u ds unc onst itutic nal md that t he cic die n 
tion w is unnist and iftipicus I he ( oUcfc 
decided in ( 1 C CIO s favcfui 

De ifalsalfgutw^ne hiL IJ / Penes (2) 

§ 5 («) 

De rdto a treatise hi Cicero written m 
41 B c , in which it the lequest of Hirtius 
(t nsul in 4 ) he discusses whether oui 
ac t ions di e detc riniot d by fate Only p irt 
ot the woik has ui\i\ecl 

De Fi'mhuH ilom/rum et Malo’rutn 

On [the differ nt conceptions of] th 
( hic f Good aud Li iP a ti e itise by C icc i o 
m flvo books adlnssed to M llrutu 
(q V ) in whicli ho sets f ith and cnticize'^ 
the ethical systtnis of the I picnrtan and 
Stoic schools an 1 of tin Old Vcademi 
It was wutten m 4d b t 
The trcatis takes the form of fhiec 
dialogues tich dealing with one of the 
ah lye 8>htc ms In the flist the 1 picure m 
view IS put forward ly I Manlius lor 
quatus (q V ), the Rcene being Ciceio 
vill j, near ( umoc in 50 n c in the second 
M Cato of Utiea (q v ) puts foiward the 
Ste jc vie w and the s one is C icero s villa 
near Tub uluin in ''2 b c In the thirl the 
\ lew of the Oil Xe ad< m\ is exp< un leil I v 
M Pupms li » C iliminiinuB an I the 
scene is Athens in 71 Bc, when Cictio 
was studying philosoflv there In each 
ease the ciiti isin is sup i lied by Cicero 
who it must bo remembered detested 
the Epieuieans and accepted in a lar{,e 
measure the ethical doetrmes of the Old 
Acadcmi anei Stoi s 

Hook T oi)( us with a defence by ( icero 
of tiie tasl£ he has undertaken of leproduc 
ing Greek iiliilosophical thought in Latin 
dress Manlius Torquatus expounds and 
defends the view that the chief good is 
pleasure in the sense of absence of pain 
ibis Cicero demolishes m Book II In 
Book III Cato defends the view that the 


chief good consists in Lving in agieement 
with natuie, that is to sa\ subst intially 
m virtue and wisdom In Book IV Ciecro 
ciitiehres this as not sufficiently taking 
into account the lower faculties of man 
Book V opens with a remarkable descrip 
tion of the A them in scone with its hlstorl 
e il an«l liteian associations The opinion 
ef the Old Acidemi (as revived by the 
philosopher Antioebus) is set forth, that 
the chief good is the perfection of the 
whole self ind tl at virtue alone gives 
hapiines*) n view 1 iigeh eeiu i lent with 
that el the Stoics It isciiticizcd byCieeio 
on the giound that virtue ilono cannot 
give happiness foi the viituous man is 
n t ilways hippv if i am us is admitted 
IS ai (vil But the last word is left with 
T ISO who li is that the viituous man if 
not supreineU happy (owing to pjtm) is 
vet on balance haipv foi viituo oui 
weighs eve r\ Ih ng c Ise 

De Genie Po'puU iliiimVm, see f a ro 
{MT) 

De Gramma' ftet9 see Smtnnius 
De liami'hpteum Rt ^po'nsii ( C onoem 
ing the answcis of the ‘^eothsijers ), a 
s|ceeh dcliveted by Ciecio before the 
Scnitc in 5f> B r 

lie s>otl supers hod attiibuted some 
inv st e ) 1 Ml noise s he iid ne ar Home t o the 
oiigei of the gods aroused bv eeituiu 
imiielus among others the profanation 
of e mseei ited sitos Clodius (q v ) had 
mte ri rcted this as applying to the rebuild 
mg of C icero H house on the site which 
f lodms had conseeiited Cieeio now re 
toits agim t t lo lias claiming thit the 
HUT icties re lerred to we re all cf them lets 
of Cle elms 

De iitsfo'rta Conscribt 'ndn, see Lucian 

De Jmpe'rwo Cn Pompisn, sec hro Itgt 
Mamlia 

DelnUrpreiSitH'm hce AnstoUe § 1 
De Imenitii'ne see ( uero R 5 

De ira, a tieiti e in di il giie form on 
Anger, by S n i tl e 1 bile sc pher, ad 
Iresse d to hi 1 i 1 1 e i N ov it us Of the 
throe books the tiist two were poiliaps 
written m A T 41, just hefoie beneeas 
bamshme nt, i d the last at a later date 
I ho woik de ds with the not ne of angei 
show^ thst it can h^j eontre 11 d dibcusBOs 
! the means of lesti lining it and refers to 
lustdDCKS of ( ill ml 1 s furies an 1 eiucltios 
The plan of the w uk is defective 
De Ira Dei, sec I aetantiuf, 

De Taude Pfaii'nis, a poem In 261 hexa 
meters by an unknown author (perhaps 
CalpurmuB biculis, qv) in piaise of a 
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Piso, probably the CalpumiuB Piso who 
headed the conspiracy agamst Nero. 

De TAge Agrd'ria or Contra liyUumt three 
speeches dolivored by CJceio m the first 
days of his consulship (G3 B c ), the first 
to the Senate, the second and third before 
the people, against the proposed agrarian 
law oi. the tribune P Scrvilius Hullus 
Cicero appears to have delivered a fourth 
speech, which Is lost, on the same subjoi t 

RuUus proposed the appointment of ten 
commissioners ideremvin) authorized to 
sell all the property of the Roman People 
ocqLulred outside Italy since 88, and also 
the remaining property of the People m 
Italy, and to acquire laud m Italy for 
distribution and the foundation of colonies 
Cicero attacks the proposal as giving the 
eommlsslouers what were in eifoet un 
limited powcis, as being diieetcd against 
Pompoy as bemg cruelly unfair to the 
foreign peoples and alhes coneemtd and 
as likely to bring no benefit to the Roman 
public The Bill of which the rt al author 
vas piobably Caesai, was difcatcd 

De L^'gibuH (‘ On Laws ) a di ilfigue bv 
Cicero, a sequel to the *Do Re 1 ublira* 
(q V ), probably begun about o-i b c 1 he 
date of its completion (if it eye r was com 
pletod) and publication is unknown 1 he 
first three books survive in great part, it 
IS doubtful of how man\ books the worl 
consisted 

The mtciloeutoib are ( ucio bis brothei 
Quintus and Atticus (q v ) th( scene is 
Ciceros estate at Arpmuni llu I Irst 
Book is a discussion of the oiigiu and 
nature of Justice and Law thi littd 
being dofmevl is right reason in uideiing 
and foi bidding In the c ond Bo< L C i eio 
sets forth and cxi inns the rclirious laws 
of an ideal eommonwc idtli that is to hur 
those dealing with the woiship of the g ids 
priests and auguis sac rifle is saerilegc, 
and the iitcs to the elcad In the Phiiei 
Book he bimilailv sots forth md discusse s 
laws relating to the const it uti m of the 
commonwealth and the ippointment and 
functions of the rnajfistiates 

De Lmqtui 'LaiVna, see Varro (M T ) 

Dt MercS'de C ondw its, sc o / m inn 

De 'Mo'rfibw PcrHecuto^rum, sc i 1 ac 
tarUvus 

De Ndtd'ra Dearwn, a philosophical 
dialogue in three books bv Cicero written 
m 45 B c after the death of his daughter 
In which he sets out the theological tenets 
of the thieo principal Greek schools of 
philosophy of his day, the Kpieiirean, 
Stoic, and Academic The woik is ad 
dressed to M Brutus 


The scene is laid at Rome about 76 b o. 
and the mtcrlocutors are C VellSlus the 
Epicurean, Q Lucihus Balbus the Stoio, 
and C AnrSlius Cotta (q v ) the Academic. 
The first two are known only from Cicero’s 
writings Velleius, after attacking the cos- 
mogonies and tboologios of the ancient 
philosophers from Thales to Plato, ex- 
pounds the Epicurean notion of the gods, 
aAthropomorphie beings living a life of 
blfbsful Inactivity Cotta replies ndicul 
mg this conception and cnticiTing the 
arguments in support of it Noxt Balbus 
sets forth In the Second Book the Stoic 
view of a world governed by a divine 
active and intelligent providence, a uni- 
veiso which in the last resort Is God 
Cotta In turn criticizes *-1118 doctrme, 
luamtaimng the Academic attitude of 
suspended judgemrnt. See also JJe 
IH% tnatione • 

De Offt'txtSn a treatise ‘on Duties ' by 
f 1 C CIO, hiH last werk wTittcn m H Bt , 
in the form of a kttci to his son Marcus, 
then studying philosopliy at Athens It 
consists of thice books, the first two of 
which arc lascd as he stitcs, largely on 
the teai hiiig c f Panaot^is (q v ) , the third 
on th it c f 1 osidonius (q v ) ind others 
The kirst B )ok deals with the four car 
dmalvirtuts isd ni Tusluc kortitude 
ind lempirancc devil ps the vaiious 
dutiis that emanate fiom these and 
pisses to then application in the case of 
indiyidualH who vaiy m endowments age, 
I siiion Ac 1 he Sc i ond and Th rd Books 
tic at of the api he ation of the above prm 
eiples to the iiuisuit of sure c ss in life— the 
ICC one illation of expediciie\ with virtue 
Ihe two aie shown to bi m reality identi 
c al c y en m easi s of appari nt < ouflii t f )P 
mateiial gam farm it compensate for the 
loss of the scii'sc of hunoui and 3 ustue 
Cicero R doc time i«! Illustrated throughout 
with i wialth of i]luHtratum*> fiom Greek 
iiid Roman history Noteworthy an the 
highly pi irticnl character of his prccopts, 
lus ondemiiation of abstention fiom inib 
lie artivilKs (in opposition to the Stoicb), 
Ills msistcnu on the social chanetip of 
m in in 1 the duty of humanity to one s 
fellow beings something beyond patnot 
ism The woik received high praise in 
later agi b from vi i v vaiious quarters from 
St AirihiOBc snd Petrarch fiom Lrasmus 
and 1 redonck the Great H F P Platt 
(‘Bvw ns in the Classics*) desdribes it as 
‘tho Sluice in great miosuic of European 
notions of what become ^ a gentlem m* 

De fypUtno Ge’r^re OrStO'ruvn, see 
Cicero, § 5 

De Opifl^cto Detf see lartantius. 
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DeOratore 

De OrdUf're, a didactic treatise on oratory 
In three books by Uicoro, wiittcn In 55 b c 
and addressed to his brother Quintus. The 
dialo^es of which it is composed are sup- 
posed to take place in 91 b o. and the chief 
interlocutors are tho eminent orators L 
Licmlus Crassus and M Antomus (qq Y.), 
Mhcnis Scdtevola, the gieat lawyer, is 
also present, and after tho first dialogue, 
Q Catulus the colleague of Manus, and 
C Julius Caesar btrabo the orator The 
scene of tho dialogues is the \illa of 
Crassus at lusculum. 

In Hook I C rassus discusses the qualifi- 
cations of the good oratoi , these include, 
tn hib opinion, a wide knowledge of the 
seieuccs and philosophy, and especially of 
ci\il law. Anfonius disagiecs, narrowing 
the oi itor*8 icquinments to the faculty 
of pleasing and pci sii ^ding without spe eial 
knowledge In Book ho develops m 
detail the methods of cone ihatmg, insit net 
ing, and moving the judges, Catsar is 
induced to give a disscitilion on the use 
of wit and humoui (of which he was re 
gaided as a master) with many illustru 
lions (including the well known anecdote 
of I nnius calling on Scipio \ ii bS) 
In Took III C I IS us discusses stales, 
adoinmonis, and delivery 
De O'fto, see htneca (the Pliilosoi her), ^ 2. 
De Phtioso'phut, see J arro {Ml) 

De PrSvtdc'ntta* a dialogue by Seneca 
the Philosopher, addressed to his fnciid 
Lueilius (q v ), in whuh he discusses the 
question why good men meet with niis 
foituno whtn thcie exists a Proyidcnce. 
The answer is that misfoitune sci\ s a 
Ubcful purpose it is i bchool of \iTtue. 
The theme was pcrhips suggest ui b> 
bcucca 8 own c xile. The date of eomposi 
tion is unce itain 

De PrSvt'nma ConstUS'rtbus, see 
Cicero, § 4. 

De Re hique'strt, see IJorst manship 
De Re Pu^hlua, a dialogue in hit books 
on political science Ciceio, begun iii 
54 B t and publishc d about 51 Wc possess 
the greater part of the flist three books, 
and fragments of the others, mcluding the 
‘feomnium Sciploms' (q v , chiefly pio 
served in a commentary bv Macrobiu**, 
q V ) which formed the conclusion of the 
work 

The dialogue is modelled to some extent 
on Plato’s ‘Republic’ (qA ) It is sup 
posed to take place during thieo days, m 
the garden of Scipio Aemilionus (q v ), 
and the principal interlocutors are Scipio 
and Laelius (q v ) Cicero declares that he 
had a report of the conversation from 
P. Rutllius Rfifus (who had served under 


Scipio) After a preface by Cicero, in 
defence of patriotic statesmanship, tho 
dialogue begins with a conversation on 
astronomy. At the request of those pre- 
sent Scipio then sets forth tho three typical 
forms of government, monarchy, orlsto 
craev, and democracy, with their degener- 
ate counteriiarts, and the ideal form, which 
IS a « ombmatlon of all throe The Roman 
Repubhe 18 an instance of tho latter, and 
serves throughout the rest of the discus 
Sion to illustrate his doctrine The Second 
Book relates the evolution of the Roman 
State fiom earliest times to its contem- 
poraiv form, ond passes to the necessity 
for jiistir e and haimon v in tho State. The 
Thud Book opens with a picfacc by Cicero 
of which much is Inst Phdus, one of the 
intcrlofutors, takes upon himself to pre 
sent the arguments of the philosopher 
Caineades (q v ) for tho noccssity of Injus- 
tice Latlius and Scipio on the contrary 
maintain that the commonwealth cannot 
exist without juslK e Only fiagmcnts sur- 
vive of Books IV, V, and VI Book VI 
was evidently concerned with tho duties 
and i( w irds of the stale min m this life, 
and eloped, after the m inner of Plato’s 
lit public* (tht Btor> of >i the son of 
Vrmtmiis) with an exposition, through 
the Ditani of Scipio, of the life of the soul 
iftti dcith {^Qo Sommum Scipionis) The 
whole wtuk is thought b> some to have 
had if nl influtncc on the theory and prac 
tieo of the caih pnneipate. 

Dc Re Publua Attununaium, see 
ConslitiUion of the Afheiitarm (2). 

De R< Ru'shcof (1) of M Porcins Cato, 
sec J)e 4ffri( ulfura, (2) oTVarro a tieatibe 
on fai ming, written by M 1 ercnlius Varro 
(q V ) when his eightieth yeai admonished 
^iim th it he must be packing Ins baggage 
1 > depait this lift Iht treatise is m t^iee 
ooks addressed to ditTeient people (the 
hist to hiB wife l<undaiiia;, and takes the 
form of conversations, to some extent m 
a diamatie setting, foi the first oonversa 
tion IS mtriiuptcd by news of a murder, 
and the third b> incidents m an election. 
Tho author quotes m tlio mtioduotion a 
laige numUr of previous wnters on the 
sutijcct of agneuiture Book 1 deals with 
he farm itself, its buildings, and oquip- 
memt, and tho agricultural opci aliens ap- 
propriate to various seasons of the year. 
Book II deals with •live stock. Book III 
with Roman villas, aviaries, poultry, game 
preserves, and fish ponds. Tho work is 
wTltten m a more hteraiy form than that 
of Cato, and is animated by a more kindly 
and liberal spiiit (3) Of Columella, see 
ColumeUa 

De Reruvn NdtH'ra, see Lnirret^ua, 
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De RhSio'ntnu, see Suetomua, 

De Senochk’te, a diaioene on old age by 
Cicero, whose title for it was CaiO MajOb, 
written In 45 oi 44 a o. The woik is 
dedicated to Attic us (4 y ). The conver 
sation 18 BUppobod to take place in 150 
Be, \thon M Porcius Cato the Censor 
(q y ) was m his eighty fouith >ear At 
tho reqnebt of his young fi lends Scipio 
Aomillanns and Lacliiis (<14 ^ ) Cato cx 
pounds how the buidi n of old age mav tx at 
be borne, describes its c ompcusations and 
consolations, drawing illustiationb from 
lua own t\pc.ilcn<t, fiom rcnimisci nets of 
old men ho has known, and from his k ad 
mg (notably of I lato and "Vc nophon) lie 
concludes with a reasoned statrniont of 
bis bobof m tho imraoitality of the soul 
The earlj pait of the diUoguc is imitated 
from the conyiisalion of Sodutis and 
CephaluB in Plato s lb public 
De Situ Orbts, see Pomvfyn^us Mela 
De Sopht'stu IS LU'nthis, set Ari*^otU 
^ 3 

De TranquiUM'te A'ntntif sco i>i7iK<t 
(tho Philosopher) h 2 
De Verbo'rutn Stgm/ii d'tu s(( I rn 
I laccv<t 

De P'lris lilu'sirtbusf see ^udoriim, 

De Fl'fa Bed* tat a dialogue bj Seneca t he 
Philosopher, addiisscd to his biothci 
Novatus (now name d Oallio |>y adoption), 
In which tho authoi discusses In what 
happiness consists and how to attain it 
He finds tho answer in the Stoic docliine 
that happincBS lua m living aceuidmg to 
nature, virtuousb , with a just estimate of 
tho true yalue of Ihings thus acquiring 
peace and harmony of bpiiit Ihere is a 
justification of the posscssinn of wealth if 
wisely used which suggests th it the c isa> 
was written at a cumjiarativc ly late date 
poihaps A D 58 or 59 Tho work os we 
baye it is incomplete 
De Vt'ta Cae' sarwn, sco Suetonius 

De Vt'ta Po'puh IfoYii/l'rii, see Varro 
(Af.T.) 

Dea Dia, sc e Arval Pne^b 
Decele'a (Dekdeia) an Attic deme on the 
slopes of Pames, of Athens famous 
as having been occupied and fortillcrl ui 
the Pcloponncbian War (q y ) at the sng 
gestlon of Alcibiades, by the bpaitans, 
glvmg them a stianglchold on Athens 
1 or the origin of tho nomo see Jhoscuri 

Dece'mviri stli'tibus (an old form of 
Itiibue) judica'ndis, at Rome, a hoard 
of ten who (undci tlie later republic) 
acted as jurv m cases 1 elating to ficedom 
and citircnshlp bco law {Homan), $ 2 


De'cius (Dicius) Mus, Publii s, one of 
the Roman consuls at the tlmo of the Latm 
Wai of 340 B c Aocoidhug to legend he 
gamed tho victory for his side by solonmly 
devoting himself and the enemy to Icstruc* 
tion m battle, and rushing on death. 

Hib son, of the samo name, played a 
similar part at tho battle of Sentimim 
(295 B c ) against the SamniUs Tho 
lcv< nd about the oarher battle is pj obably 
bait d on the lator act of self saciiheo 
DPclSmdttd'nSs, see Quiniihan 
De'cuma, see Boies 
Defi'xio, sco Mag^c 
Dei Gonse'ntes, see Pi C msenitb 
De'iani'ra (Pciannra), the wJfo cjf Ilera- 
i lies (q v ). 

De^idami'a {Dudamrw), tho mothei of 
Neoptolemus bv AciuUes (ci v ). 

I Deina'rchus, soe Dmarchvs, 

Dei'phobe, the name of (he Cumacan 
'“ibyl (\i!g Acn \i Hi) , SQO Sibyl** 
Deb'pnosophi'stai, see Athenaiub 
\ Oe lia, sec i ibuUus, 

De'lian Confederacy, seo DeZos 

De'los, i small island^ in the Aegean in 
tlio midst of the Cycluhs, accoichng to 
myth (he biithplaeoof 4rten is ind Apollo 
(sc 0 7 (/ j) It became an important centre 
of tlif worship of Apollo and tho seat of an 
orach of the god l^orthc great festivals 
it Delos in honour of Apollo anci Artemis 
! bco / ebtn tU<t § 0 VA hen These us (q v ) 
bc t out for Cic tc to slay the Minotaur, tho 
Athenlins \owcd that if he? was suci-tssrul 
they would send aimunlly a sacied cm 
bassy to Delos and thc\ ob8e.rved thtir 
vow During the absence of the ship on 
this misbiou Athens was kept m a state of 
c reniomal purity , ami no criminal might 
It executed It was this which delayed 
the exe.rution of boc lates (q v ) Delos was 
chosen as tho centre of the mariumo 
alliance founded in 178 lie and known 
IS tl e Dthan Cmif^Urant, oiiginally 
dii«cted against tho Persians under the 
leadership of Atheiib Tho allies eonsibt- 
iiig of the Ionian islands of the Aegean, 
tilt cities cjf luboea and a few Ionian 
and Aeolmn cities of Asia Mmor while 
retaining their autonomy, paid contribu 
i tions (a few at flist supplied ships) for 
the common purpose (sco Anstides) , the 
treasure of tho Confederacy Vas kept, 
and its asHomblies hold in the island of 
Delos A series of tribute lists, moie or 
less mutilated, suryivo m inscuTlptlons 
fiom 454 to 415 They show at first 
about 2&5 tributaiios Iho original assess- 
ment gave a total of 4b0 talents, but the 
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amount received In the eailicr period 
appeals to have fallen short of 4UU treats. 
W hen the alliance, after the danger from 
Persia had come to an end, was oonvortod 
into an Athenian empire (see Athma, § 4), 
most of the allies lost th€ir independence 
and the trt nauro was tiansfci red to Athens 
1 he assebsirient to tribute was then very 
gioatly raisid, probably to about 1,000 
talents, perhaps to nearly 1,500 The 
number of tiibutaiies appears to have 
been about M)0 The inhabitants of Delos 
were removed in 422 as a me asure of pmi 
fleat^on, but illoved to ntum m 421 by 
direr turn of the Delpbie oiaele Delos had 
Hlina^s bud eonimcicnl iroportanee owing 
to the 1 iisinebs tronsaeted there dm mg 
the fe‘'ti\al of \pollo In the 3rd one, 
with tbo levelopmint of Ana this imi»or 
tanec grew and Dclpb became a gieat 
corn m like t it was ncl iic <1 with poiti 
roes by Hcllenlslir kfiigs It atlaiued 
gieat prosiieiili after 10b BC, when, in 
Older to oust Khodes from its position as 
the ehief centre of tiansit tiade m the 
Me>ditLiiaueau, home made Delos a free 
port (i t al olishcd all duties there on the 
movement of goods) under Athenian rule 
Man) Italians se Uh d m the I'^land, und 
tliero were eontingcnlb theie of trade is 
fj om most peoples ol the I ast The grow- 
ing demand foi slaves for the great estates 
of llaU was met at Delos where we are 
told, as mail) as 10 000 blaves might be 
sold m a day The sUveb weit provided 
1 \ pirat ef. This golde n age of l)e los soon 
came to an end The islind was sacked 
in 86 by IMitlindates* adnnial, and hnillv 
devastated b) corsaiis in 09 n e Its jilnc t 
as the clucf rcntie of Ttili u it i It %ntli 
tlio 1 ast was t iken by Pule oJi 

De'lphi (I)clvho}) a ver) ancient oracular 
shrine and prceinct of \polJo, sd unted m 
a deep roe ky < left on the S\\ spur of Mt 
Parnassus in 1 hocib (see PI S) Ihe te mple 
and tho niimfrous hiibsidiary bmldingb 
occnpiod steep semieirculai teiiaees, 
forming a sort of naturnl tliidtrc it the 
foot of a ticmendouB eliff, a bee no of 
gloomy ginndeur in strong e ontrabt to the 
smiling plain of Olympia, the other great 
Gieek religious centre Pausanias refers 
to the steepness and dllflculty of the 
highway to Delphi it was on this road 
that Oedipus was supposed to hnye killed 
his f ither Delphi was ongmally known as 
Pyth6 and in pre Helleme times appears 
to have been a shrme of Mother l^arth, 
guarded by a dragon or serpent (Pvthfm) 
Apollo (q.v.)» according to legend, slow 
the Python, ousted the deity, and estab- 
libhtd at Delphi his famous oracle (see 
Dclphte Oracle), This obtained a very wide 


reputation and became extremely wealthy 
as a result of tho gifts prosented to it The 
ancient temple of Apollo (attributed to 
the legendaiy architects Trophomus (q v ) 
and his biother) was burnt down In 548 
n c , and lecjonstructed with great magni- 
tieenee out of subscriptions collected In 
many lands Tbc work was cairlod out by 
the Alcmaeonlds (q v ) It was destroyed 
again early m the 4th o , and sacked by 
t ho Itarbanan allies of Mithndatos in tbo 
1 irst Mitlindatic War (8S-84 B C ) It 
stood on one of the higher tei races of tho 
prec met, with the tbeatic and the stadium 
aboyc it On It weie msenbed some of 
1 >ie m (Mills of tho Seven Sagos (q v.), such 
as Know ilixself *lNothing in excess*. 
In its mner shnne (adytum) was the chasm 
or unde i ground chamber in w Inch the ora- 
cles of the god were uitoiod In (or near) 
the templo stood the Omphale , n ronicnJ 
block of stone regaidod as the central 
pomt of the eaith, its sacied character 
d lie d poiha ps from pre Hollenlc times 
In the tcniplo enclosure the vaiious 
(iicek States elected ‘tieasuries*, build- 
ings re ‘'Crn blmg small temples often decor- 
ated with beautiful sculptures, in which 
yotivc offerings, lelics, and tiophios were 
displayed ihe Athenian treasury was 
( reeled shoitly after 490 to commemorate 
tho victory of Marathon There were 
also many thank ofTcringb set up by tho 
y iiious Greek btates, some of thorn for 
y letoi le s oy c r one anothe r for mstancse the 
‘-'jiarkin portuo with statuf^s of Lysandcr 
and hiB cupt mis, coinmemoiating the 
victory of Acgospotami Another famous 
memorial was a golden tripod erected, out 
of the booty of Plat aea on a bronze column 
formed of thice serpeuts intortwinod. The 
column, 17 ft high, was removed by Con- 
ti autinc to the nippodrome of his new 
c (pital Constantinople, w he re it may btill 
T set n Among the mscriptious that ha\ e 
been found iu the precinct of the templo 
arc those on the pe destal of Golon’s offer- 
ing for hlb gieat yietorv at Himera over 
the CarthQgmians (soe Syracuse, § 1), and 
on that of Aomihns I'aullus for hib victory 
over PerscuB of Maexdoma. Above the 
temple on the mountain side was the 
Lobohe or club luom of the Cnldians, 
which Plutareh made the secno of one of 
his dioiogues ( Do defoetu oraculomm*). 
It was adorned yMth famous pamtings 
by Polygnotus (q v / Delphi was a centre 
of the < ult of Dionysus os well as of Apollo 
The ecstatic woi ship of Dionysus had been 
regulated by Delphi and ho was supposed 
to be buried there Of tho two peaks of 
the neighbouring Pamassus, one was held 
Bdcrod to Dlonysiis Nooptolemus (q v ) 
also was believed to be buned at Delphi. 
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What purpose took him there Is variously 
stated; hut there he was killed by the 
contrivance of Orestes, because he had 
robbed Orestes of Hermione (see Andro- 
mache, Euripides* play). Near Delphi, at 
a point not identllicd with certainty but 
probably to the SW. of the precinct, 
was the Pylaea or meeting-place of the Am- 
phlotyonlc Council, where Aeschines (q.v.) 
stirred his hearers against the people of Am - 
phissa, with ultimate consequences fatal 
to the liberty of Greece (see Sacred Wars). 

Delphic Oracle, the oracular shrine of 
Apollo in his temple at Delphi (q.v.). 
Here the priestess of the god, called the 
Pythlfi, seated on a trii)od over a Assure 
in the rock, uttered in a divine ecstasy 
incoherent words in reply to the questions 
of the suppliants. These words weio inter- 
preted by a priest in the form of verses 
(usually hexameters, sometimes contain- 
ing errors of metre and diction, which, as 
emanating from Apollo, the ancient s found 
puzzling). The Delphic Oracle was T>nina- 
rily ooncerned with questions of leligion, 
how In particular circumstances men wore 
to bo reconciled with the gods, and evil 
averted. In siuh matters this oracle was 
the supreme authority in Gicocc. It regu- 
lated the rites of purlAcatlon and expia- 
tion, and its InAucnce, being on tlie sido 
of law and order and respect for human 
life, was a benoAcent one. On questions 
of moiolity likewibc its an'-uers weie 
sometimes guided by high otlncul prin- 
ciples, notably in tho case of the Spartan 
Glaucus who inquired of the oracle whether 
he might by perjury acquire cm tain 
property and received a fulmmatlng repl\ 
(Hdt. vi. 86). Tho oracle was said by some 
to have revealed to Lveurgus the laws of 
Sparta, and Plato in hih 'Laws* shows tho 
importance tradiliouaily attached to P Ob 
a legislator. In more worldly matters its 
pronouncements wore a curious mixture of 
wisdom, charlatanry, and triviality. So 
far as they dealt with tho future, they 
were often obscure and equivocal, capu blc 
of being interpreted in accordance with tho | 
event. Their political sentiment was gen- 
erally arlbtocratlc and pro-Doiian. They 
frequently exerted an inAuence on the I 
policy of colonization, on which tho priests 
of Delphi were specially competent to 
advise, thanks to the information gathci'cd 
from inhabitants of ali parts of tho Greek 
world and of other neighbouring countries 
who visited tho shrine. The oracle woe 
often oonsultod on other political ques- 
tions also by Greek States, and oven by 
foreigners, especially before the Persian 
Wars. By the end of the 5th c. b.c, its 
authority and reputation had much de- 


clined, but a response Is recorded as late as 
the time of the Emperor Julian, a.d.353-63. 
Delphin Classics, see Editions, 
DSme'ter (Dimeter), according to Hesiod 
a daughter of Cronus and Rhea (qq.v.), 
and sister of Zeus, goddess of tho com and 
patronoss of agriculture in general, identi- 
fied by the Romans with Geres (q.v.). She 
was the mother of Persephone (q.v.). 
When the latter was carried off by Hados, 
Demeter sought her all over tho world, 
Mghting her torches at tho fires of Etna as 
she pmrsued her search; and tho earth 
became barren because of her neglect. In 
hor wanderings she came to Elousis, whore, 
in the guise of an old woman, she was 
hospitably received by f>ieu8, king of the 
place, and Metanelra his wife, and tended 
their new-bom child D'^moph(o)6n (ac- 
cording to some auihoritics Tilplolcmus). 
She was inteiru,.ted while holding tho 
child in tho fire to purge away its moital- 
ity and make it immortal. She exiilamed 
hor action by rcvcalmg her divinity, and 
ordered that rites, known thereafter as 
tho Eleuslnian Mysterus (see Mii^tiries), 
should be instituted at Ehuisis in her 
honour. She also suit Triptolemus, who 
moy have been the child above icfcm'd 
to, or another son of Gclous and Mc'tancira, 
or at least an Klousmian, about the world 
in hci di agon-drawn chariot, touching tho 
art of agriculture. Seo also Plufus. Tho 
worship of Demetcr, goddess of agricul- 
ture (her name may mean ‘earth -mot her* 
or ‘corn-mother*), perhaps inherited from 
n pro-Hclleme people, became general 
among the Greeks. Only the initiated 
were admitted to her mysteriet-, but any 
Greek, even blaves, might be initiated. 
Demcter is the* sutqeet and title of a poem 
by Robert Bridges (lOO.'i). 

Deme'trius of Phalcrum (r. 354-c. 283 
B.r.), a pupil of Theophrastu«» (q.v.) and 
a man omirunt in liteiaturc and polities. 
Bedsides many political and oiatorieal 
works, he wrote on Homer, made a collec- 
tion of Aesop’s fables, and compiled a list 
of Athenian archons. Prom 317 to 307 he 
governed Athens as viceroy for Cassander 
(scH) Macedonia, § 2), and proved an en- 
lightened ruler. When the city fell to 
Demetrius Poliorc6tes in 307 he went 
into exile and later joined the court of 
Ptolemy I at Alexandria, where he exer- 
cised great influence and perhaps sug- 
gested the foundation of the Museum 
(q.v.) at Alexandria. He is thus a link 
between Athens and Alexandria as succes- 
sive centres of Greek culture. Tiiere is a 
life of him by Diogenes Laertius. 
Deme'trius Poliorce'tes, see Macedonia, 
§ 2, Athens, § 7, and Rhodes. 
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Demlurgus 


DSmiu'rgus {Dtmwurgos), a name, in 
the Platonic philosophy, foi the Creator of 
the world. See Demogorgon, \ 

Demo'critus {Demokntos), a Greek philo 
Bopher, bom at Abdi la about 460 B c 
lie trayollcd In Lgypi and Asia and Lycd 
to a facat age He wiotc, m an early but 
well-developed prose, praised by Cloero 
and Plutarch, on nature philosophy, 
mathematics, morals, and music Only 
shoit fiagments of his works survive, but 
his philosophical doctrmo was onalvsed 
bv Aristotle 

He adopted and developed the atomistic 
doctnne of Leucippus (ecc Philo*,uphv, 1) 
and was oppo cd to the school of lleia 
chtus and the 1 Ic itic school ot l^armcnidcs 
(qq V ) He held that the atoms of which 
the univc i is composed, similni m qual 
itj but diflciing in voltoe and toim, move 
about m space and are raruiuhl-y grouped 
into bodies, and that whereas the litter 
decay and peri&h, the atoms themselves 
aie eternal The soul Is a subtle form of 
Are (itself composed of the most subtle 
atoms) animating the human body In 
some respects his doctrmi appioaehes to 
modem scientifle notions In ethics ho 
held that happmess is to be sought in 
moderation of desiie and m iceognizing 
the Hnpfriont> of the soul over the body 
Juvenal (x M) speaks of him as ever 
laughing at the follies of mankind ‘per 
P'ltuo rihii Tiulmonom ugitare sok I it and 
ho 18 sometimes known as the * laughing 
philosopher* m opposition to the nulan 
choly Heraclitus 

Demo'docus {ntmodokosi) m thi *Odys 
FI \ *, a mmstrtl at the couit of Me minis 
in the Aim id* (x 11 1) a ciioi nioii of 
A< nt IS 

De'mogo^rgton. Statius In his ‘ Phtbais* 
refers to tnpluns mundt, vurrmwn qium 
8(irc ntfastum, ‘the Most High of the 
tiipli universi , whom it is uni nvtui to 
know *. To this the se holi ist { I joe I iiitms ? ) 
adiled the note that ‘Dcmogoigoii* is 
meant Ihis is the hist known mention of 
* Dt mogorgon whu h is perhaps a mist ike 
for 1)1 mini CHS the ( reator Demogorg n 
is disciilKil in Tloceaccios (^enealogia 
Deomm* as the piimcval god of ancient 
nijthologv, and this appeals to be the 
sfnso of the word In modern liteiatuio 
^Spenser, Milton shellov, &< ) In Shel 
Icy *8 ‘Prometheus Unbound , Deniogor- 
gon is an ete raal principle or powe i whie h 
ousts the gods of a false theology The 
Countess of Saldar's ‘Dc mogorgon* (m 
Meredith's ‘Lvan Harrmgton*) is tailor- 
dom. 

Demo'nax, a Stoic philobophor, see 
Lucian. 


Demo'sthenes (1), a pioznlnent Athenian 
general at the time of the Pelopormeslan 
War It was he who Conducted the opera- 
tions at Pylos m 425 B c which tormlnatod 
m the siUTondci of the Spartan force in 
Sphactena (see Clton) He was sent with 
leinforeements to Nlclos at Syracuse in 
413, but was unable to persuade that 
general to take the dcdslve course neces- 
sary to save the Athenian forces He 
commanded the rear of the army in the 
retreat, was foiccd to surrondor, and prob- 
ably was put to di atb. 

Demo'sthenes (2) (38J 322 b c ), a great 
\thonidn orator and statesman. 

§ 1 Buygrajiky 

He was ^bo sou of a wealthy manufac- 
ture’’ of arms of the same name He was 
boiTi at Athens of the demo Pau&uia His 
father die d when he was seven appomting 
bv his will three guardians for his son 
These misappropriated the property left 
in then ihirgo Domosthenos, when ho 
reached the agi of 16,»sought during three 
> ears to oh< lin restitut ion In 363, having 
me anwhik stiidic d under Isaous (q v ), be 
brought an action against them, and won 
it, though ho probably ic covered little 
According to tradition, his first appear- 
nce as a b]>eak(i in (ho Assembly proved 
unsuccessful (it is said tbit he could not 
1 T onemnee thi k ttor p) , bo 1 hereupon made 
sircDUous efforts to improve his delivery, 
and stuilicd lit ei a tore and the orators. 
He also writ speeches for litigants m 
civil and politic il cases and bad pupils 
In 35 > oi l')4 he ipperittd in per'-on in the 
dsc ag mist 1 ctdmi s (see below, § 3) His 
hist political speeches followed, but it 
was not till S')] that he became pi omment 
IS a pohtienm on tht side of the opposi- 
tion Ihilip of Maccdon (q v ) hdd been 
i tending his T»owf i over the cities of the 
coast of the Vegcan He had sought 
t interfcK in tht sicitd war igainst 
PhoeiB and had been stoiiiic d at Thermo- 
I»\lac but Ind icsumcd his threatening 
moiimcntfa in *1 brace. It was at this 
mmijinl that Demosthenes appears In 
tht 1 irbt Philippit 08 the advocate of 
a vigorous policy of resistance But the 
peace parti *edhi Fubulus was m power 
at Athens and such efforts as it made to 
chi ck Philip prove d nltimatclv unavailing 
It w i*- duiing this pt^iod of Philip’s grow- 
ing power thit Demosthenes* thioe Ohn- 
thiacs (see below) were delivered. Peace 
became nocossaii and Demosthenes was 
one of the negotiators but the improvl 
donee of his coiloagnes and the astute 
delays of Philip made the terms of the 
‘Peace of Philoerates* more onoious than 
had been expected, and the Assembly was 
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disposed to reject thorn Tho siieech of 
Demosthenes On the Peace* (11 j) cou 
vlnoed it that it would bo prude at to give 
way. But the agiericsslons of Philip were 
renewed and by 341 ho was throatoniuR 
tho Ghorsonoso The Second and Third 
l*hilippics and tho speech *On tho Cher 
sonose* bclongr to this penod liora 140 
to 338 the paity of Demosthenes wus in 
power, and duiingr theso ycaib his political 
hpccchcs cease Shortly after ( hacroiua 
(138), Ctesiphon earned a motion in the 
Council that Domobthones bhoiild be hon 
oured with a grol len crown foi hia seme c 
to tho State Aesi limes thereupon laid an 
accusation asamst Ctesiphon nllcifin? tin 
illeyality of the propohal Ihe matte i 
remained m abeyance until 330 when it 
came to trial Aeschmes in his speech 
rtyiewcd tho career of Demosthenes and 
laid to hiH charge all the n c c nt misfortune s 
of Athens The icpl> of Dmiosthcncs On 
the Crown* secured an oveiivhclmmg vote 
in hiB favour The lattei part of Demos 
thones* carcci was clouded b) the die 
creditable aft iir of llarpilus tlu lu,^iti\e 
treafaurer of \lci.audc i the Cieat (q <>8) 
lie had come to tho coast of 4tti a nith 
thutyshipfe mercenaries and 5 000 tal nts 
to stir up revolt against Alexandc but 
the Atbomans bad refuse d to rc ccive him 
Leaving his bhips and men at (^ape 1 ooii i 
rum, he ctamo ag iin to Athens bnrulug 
700 talents On the adv ic c of Dc in sthc in s 
ho was arrested and the money impounded 
Harpalub pioscnlly esc ipofl, and it was 
discovered that of tho money, dcpositc 1 
In the Acropolib unde r chaigo of c ommis 
sioners of whom Dcmobthcncs was one 
one half had dihapiic arc d W h it had hap 
poned remains obscure Dc inobtliencs, if 
guilty of nothing moie seiions, had at least 
been grossly negligent As the lesult of an 
inquiry held at Ins own request he was 
condemned to pay tifty talents lie was 
imprisoned hut escaped into exdo Aft i 
the death of Alexander be letumed to 
Athens Tho defeat at Crannon (322, w o 
Athens, § 7) lod to the demand for (he 
surrender to Antipatei of tlio chief ogit i 
tois against Maccdon Deuiost lienes lie 1 
to the island of C^alauieia oil the coast of 
Aigohs He was pursued by tbe agents 
of Antipate r and took poison 

§ 2. Orations of Demosthe tu a Th< first 
apt A fu s 

Sixty one speeches have cxmio down to 
us under the name of Demosthenes, but 
the authenticity of some of these, porcic u 
larly m the category of civil eases his 
been oontosted Among those generalh 
accepted as authentic, the following are 
the most important. The first wore de 


livered against his fraudulent gnardlon 
Aphobus (103) By these Demosthenes 
obtamod an Inefloetual verdict, and they 
wore followed by speeches against OnetOr, 
brothel in law of Apbobus, m fuither 
fruitless piocoodmgb to obtain tho lo- 
covery of his property. 

§ 3 . Speeches m public pro cnUions 
(a) ‘Against Andiotion* (!>>), (6) 

‘Agomst Tim oe rates (1)1-2) (<) Vgamst 
listocratcs' (3)2) all three composed 
for vanoiii prosec utois on charges of 
illeg-il pioposils (/) \gamst Leptmes* 
(1)4), bpoken by Demisthenos himself 
Leptmes had pioposcd t > abolish lu view 
of the financial difllciilfi s of tho state all 
exemptions from ta\ iLi m gi anted m tho 
past and m the lulurc as a lewiid for 
public CIVIC (8 Deyiosthe nes ugucstbit 
the pTOjiosil i c )ntr iiy to good policy 
and that the lomilling economy will lo 
negligible (e) Agimst Mcidiis* (347) 
This speech w is n \ c r d( In ctc d Moidi is, 
a wealthy an 1 mi int p >Iitie il opponent 
had OSS lultc d Dc m )st he ne s m public The 
proceedings t ikcn hv he Utter wiie dc 
laved through tho inline ncc of Meidh 
and finally dropped pcihii ovingtothc 
party truce whic h rc jjilt I m the embas'^v 
of 346 (sc e be low ) 

§ 4 . Othir sptcches on puhlu policy 
(n) On the Naval Boirds (Sum 
moriai) (lol) Ilie duty ot equipping 
timiiKs hid bexn laid in U7 on the 
1 2 )0 1 idlest citi/cns cUviiled into twenty 
Boirdb I he members of wlu i paid the 
sime shaip of the cost whitever the 
propoity of each might be This system 
woiked unfairly and Di rnosthenes pro 
loses lib reft im \t the binic time lie 
opposes a demand put forw ird at that 
moment by a parte at \thens for wir 
with Ptisn as mcxpedicnt m the oircuin 
st anec/S (f ; 1 oi the Air galopolit ins ( 1 ) 1) 
Thebes at this time was ham pc reel by her 
‘fcjacjcd War* (civ ) with tho Phociins, 
and S| irta had taken the oppoitunitv to 
pvit foi w II 1 a proposal w hose object was 
to enillc hii to recover control of the 
Arcadians and Megalopolis their centre 
31 heMegalopolitans had appealed to Athens 
foi support Part of tho Assembly aetu 
ated bv hostility to Thebes wa-» averse to 
any ae tion unfav oui able to Sparta Demos 
thones takes the opposite view, and urges 
the mamtcuanco of a balance of powei 
between Thebes and Spaiia If Sparta 
reduces Arcadia she will become too 
strong (r) ‘For tho Khodians* (352 or 
3dl ) Rhodes, at the mstlgation of Manso- 
lus (q v ) of Cana, had revolted from the 
Athoman Confederacy A Cana a gonison 
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had been pl«iced in the island, and the 
democratic party had been driven mto 
exile These now asked Athena to assist 
m tbcir Kstoration and the liberation of 
Rhodes Demustbe nes lupe s tbit in spite 
of the ^le^anee that Athens has against 
1 bodes, and m spito of possibJt complica- 
^10118 with Artemisia (sucLCsaor of Mmso 
Ins) and the Persians, Mht ns should 
follow hex tiacbtional role of liberator 

§ 5. 2 hi Pinhvptis and other sptre/ics 
on the Ma < 1 mian quistion 
(a) ‘Inst 1 hilippK (.1 »1) 1 bihp s 

agGci SBivt polio hid re ie.hed the point 
of m\ idmg the teintorv of 01\ntlius and 
< 1 me riae in,^ the Athenian hoM on the ( hei 
Honese 1 »e inosthe ue r urge s the \lhem in 
to aw ike I 11 then slothful apat h\ ^nl 
details the inci ures tiio ought to take 
tilt iiriiijf lute d «-i »t(h#f a sirull t \ptdi 
ti u and the intparitiou of a liigti per 
manent Inti to meet the sutldtn thiusts 
of Phihp in in\ ehieetion M(ieo\ei the 
eiti/fn«' tluuiseiv s mu t form t J-rt e i tlie 
feiee am tlit> n iisi net relv eiitireh < ii 
merrenui s (/ ) I he thru Ohiitliies 
(119) I hilip hid resiitiKd his tine it 1 
Olvntlms ml 1 lel eaituie 1 some town 
of the Ohnthiiu 1< igu I ut his ittiek 
on Ohrithus itself w s it lived until 14'' 
The Olv iitlii in iij pe il It \thens ml 
the litter ei teie J mto illiin e with their 
In the lust s] e i eh Demosllie ne urges the 
•nmie diile el si itch eif aspist ri eeand tnei 
getie opposit Ti t ) J hilip while ho is still 
f II fiom \ttie 1 also the f Tiiiation of a 
t tiy( n iriri\ Ihe secoml i i speeeh of 
one ounge me nt inel enloreeruent of the 
sime theme Ihe third contun a irei 
I e sal to revoke the liws relitiiig to the 
Iheoric (ei v ) r I estn il T und io is to 
make it iniliUi f i inihtuv purposes 
He contrasts the tuIIk spirit that am 
mated tho st ite in f iiiuer diis witli the 
indolence mdu e el 1» tho pohe > of doles 
distribute el wit hem t regard to public sci 
vice (c) On the Peoee (146) The Pcaec 
ot Philocrates hid been adopied but fii 
re 1 sons <\pliiTifel beJenv (see ‘On tho 
1 ruba8s^ ) 1 liihT> had extended his eon 
incsts in 1 brace advanced mt Circece 
subdued the t hoe lans, and secure d a plie o 
on the Amidiie U emic Council Ihe As 
St niblv tee hug itself outwitte d was mdig 
uint Demosthenes had done what he 
could to ayert these nusforlunes but he 
thought that resistance it the moment 
^us impossible, and in this speech he 
ccnnscls a pacific policy (d) bee nd 
Philippic* (Ji4; After an interval I’hilip 
had resumed his interference m Greece 
Bticngtl erimg himself in Thessah, and 
fiuppoiting tlie Argives and Messemans 


against Sparta Athens had sent envoys 
to tho Polopoimose to counteraet the lat- 
ter measures and Philip had protested. 
Ihis speech is the leplv of Demosthenes 
to Philip’s protests lie exposes Phihp s 
imperial designs and proposes a reply to 
him (the text has not survive d) (e) On 
1 he Embassv * ( Do J alsa Lfigatione *) ( J 1 1) 
rhcie had been grave dissensions between 
Demosthcucs and his follow ambassadois 
at ihe timi of the conclusion of the Pea(M3 
of Philocrates Ihc terms agreed upon 
were that Athens and Maecdon should 
each retain the teriitoiies m their posses 
Sion at the timi tne peace was eoueluded 
\s I’hilip was const mtlv engaged on fresh 
loncpifsts it was iigcrt hen once Athens 
1 id accepted the terms that the second 
embassy which was to leccive Philip’s 
oatli to obsc r\ c t hem should pioe eed w it h 
all spec I In *^1 itc of the lemoListranf es of 
Demo tlcii s the ambassadors delated 
and I hiJip delayed further, and when tho 
1 cice w IS r itiflcd Thrace^ had been sub 
clued I V Mice dm l^^iccner, on the re 
luiri of the enibissy to Vthens, Aeschines 
g ivc so 11 it Lenng in ae e oimt of the inten- 
ticih of 1 hilip m regard to Athenian 
intue'^th that the Assemlh voted the 
( xtensi m of the Ire it\ to Philip’s dcsccn 
lints alliwcd PiiiJip to oc up\ Ihenno 
I vlu ml ibiiidoned the I’lioclaus to 
tic 11 full 111 when fu ling at Athens 
la) I ecu roused by the eoritinuance of 
Ihilij i iggrcsbive policy, Demosthenes 
nnpi iched Ae clniii s on the ground of the 
iiijurv done to Athens as a eonsequenee 
cl his dclu on the embas^v and of his 
false le ports und suggested that hiiberv 
was! he c mse of hisiiro Mac edoman policy 
Till iepl> of Aeschines (wliieh we possess) 
secured a derision in his favour bj thirt> 
votes in a juj> of probablj 1 >01 mem 
1 rs if) On the C bersonest (341). Philip 
was m Ihni e m d ingeious proximity to 
iiio Chersonese and projecting an attack 
on ByzBDtium Athens had, after the 
I eace of Phil ic rates, sent settlers to the 
Chersoncso under Diopelthes Ihe town 
of Cardia lefusc d them admission, and 
l^hilip sent an expedition foi its protection 
Diopoithes ill provided with funds from 
Athens made pi atical raids m various 
directions among others into Philip’s 
Thracian tcnitorj and Philip sent a pro 
test to Athens In^this speech Demos- 
thones urges that Dlopcithos should be 
vigorously suppoited Philip, though pre- 
tending to be at peace, is in fact at war 
with Athens, and all his operations and 
intiigrues are designed ultimately to com- 
i pass he r dostniction The longer his pro- 
I ceedings are tolerated the more difficult 
ho will bo to overcome The speech Is 
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remarkable both foi Its stateemaulike sub 
stance and lor the variety with which the 
orator's passion Is expressed {g) *Thitd 
Philippic* (Ul, a low months after the 
previous spc ocb) Ihc threat to the C hci 
Boneso and Byzantium was close i Demos 
thencB proposes to unite the Greek btati a 
against Phihp and uiges the immediate 
dispatch of lomforcements He tries to 
arouse the Athenians to the imminence 
of their danger This is one of the finest 
of the speeches of Demosthenes maiked 
by a tone of giaMtv and deep anxietj 
The 10 is a remarkable passage wluit lu 
contrasts the aneient spirit of Athens with 
the presc nt state of < oiruption On the 

Crown* ( l)e Corona*) (330) the greatest 
oration of the greatest of oiators (1 oi 1 
Brough im) The policy recommended in 
the Ihiid Philippif was adopted m its 
mam lim s and met w ith m( me tempoi it v 
success War between Athene and 1 hilip 
was declared In 310 and ended in the 
defc at of CTiaej one i Tht r ii eumstane e« m 
whic h this speec h was dc live i < d hove be e n 
stated ibove (ij 1) On the technic il pt iiit 
as to tiic ilkgaht Y of Ctesiiihon s pioposal 
Aoschmes was probablj light but the 
case really turned on Icschmcs gtnci 1 
indictment of the policy of Dcim sthen 
and this from the icaec of Ihiluistc 
to Chotronei Dcniosthciics defends in 
detail, maint lining that the c ounsc 1 he 
has given h is 1 e e n in ic< c r 1 w ith 1 1 c 
honourable tradition of Athens which li s 
never ‘pie fen cd an mgloiic us security I 
the ha/aidous vindication of a noble 
cause* He interposes a ^iiuknt attack 
on Acschiiic s ildiculing (pi i h ips without 
stnet rcgaid to the truth of the gossip he 
repeats) his humble paicntage and eaily 
c Ircumstanee s and e nde a\ oui mg to prove 
from the fat ts of his career tb it ho w is a 
traltoi to his count tv I ught by the gold 
of Philip Iwo passages no csp<ciall> 
famous the desdiption of the confusion 
at Athens on receipt of the news that 
Phihp had occupied Llateia (1G9 ct seq ) 
and the inioc ition of the men who hi I 
fought at Marathon, baJamis and Platai a 
(208) 

§ 6. The oraiory of Thmo^thenes 
Demosthenes is generally rcgai ded us the 
greatest of Greek oiators, com timing nobi 
lity of thought and d ction with slInpllClt^ 
of language His speeches are marke 1 
by a passionate eamesiness expressed 
In a great vaiioty of tones, anger irony 
sarcasm, mveetivc pathos and humoui 
rarely appear The development of his argu 
mont ami arrange ment of his topic s, though 
often intricate show great ihotoiical skill 
A striking featmo of Ms eloquence is that 


it is at once elevated and practical there 
is no fine speaking for its own sake, all is 
directed to the persuasion of his hcaiers 
and m a form calenlated to appeal to a 
popular audience. He uses a pure Attic 
speech, bold metaphors, and vivid ex* 
amples the Athemans in their warfare 
with Phihp are hko barbailans boxing, 
* Hit one of them, and he hugs tho place , 
hit him on tho other side and tbcie go his 
^londs but as for guarding, or looking his 
o^iponent m the Ssuoo, ho neithei cjaa nor 
will do If (Phil i 40, Tr lusl Piekoid- 
Cambiidgo). The prmeipU ciiticismB on 
his oiatory relate to a certain aitifleiahty 
m hiH spec t hes — they wi lo cei tamlj care- 
fully propaied— ind to tho sophistical cha- 
r ictor of some of the arguments 

The method of Demos hones h is been 
studied by bubboepf nt or it ii s of ill age s. 
He exercised a g eat influc nco on ( leeio 
Qnmtilian rc glided him is hy fir the 
gKAtest of Gieek orators and thought that 
his spieehtri should not onlj be exammod 
hut le irut by he ait students e f ihetoi ic 
(Inst Oi X 1 lOj), In modem times 
ti ues of hi** mtluencc ma> be found in tho 
speeches of (hat him Buike, lo\ and 
lit! (sec bxmlys Deniosthem ) He 
itctived high pi ii i Whom T ord Ihougha i 
( 1 lie J* loquem ( e 1 the \iu i nts ) Milton 
rile IS to him m t le linos 

I hence to the fomoiib Or it is it pair. 
Those aneit nt w hose 1 1 ist le^*' c I qiicnce 
fiilinin loverGicece 
To MacA/doii and Ait ivcr\cs throne 

1 K IV 2b7-71. 
The re is a fine statue of Demo thenes In 
the A itiean hilieved to b< a c p\, with 
y iriations of detail, of the statiie bv 
Poheuetus which stood in tho Agna at 
Athens 

Denta'tus, MAvibS Curius, see Curtun 
I^cntatus 

IHorum i onc^^huni, see T urmn 
Deorwn Oia'loqif see Lv4. lan 

Deuca'lion {Deui alum), in Gieek mytho 
logv, s n of Piomethcus (q ^ ) Zeus, 
be mg an^eicd with the crimes of men, 
derided to destroy them bv a flood 
Deucalion, warned by Prometheus built 
a bo it f ir himself and his wife IN^rrha, in 
which they escaped the flood, when the 
w iters fell they landed on Mt Parnassus. 
They were advised by an oraeJo to thiow 
over their shoulders ‘the bones of their 
mother *. Understanding by this the stones 
of Mother harth they ebd as they were 
diiectcd, and from the stones thrown by 
Deucalion there sprang up men, and from 
those thrown by Pyrrha women The 
eldest son of Deucalion and Pyrrha was 
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Hellen, the lot^endary ancostor of tho 
Hellenic race and father of DuruB, Xnthus, 
and Aeolus, the legendary piogemtors of 
the Dorian, Ionian, and Aeolian Greeks 
(see Mxgratwnfi) 

Dev5'ti5 see Mcuaic, 

Pi Gonse'ntes, m Roman religion, the 
twelye great gods six male and six female 
according to two hnes of 1 nnius 
Juno, Vesta, Mmervu, Ceres, Diana, Venus 
Mars, 

Mereuiius, Jovi , Neptunus, Voloanus 
Apollo 

Di Manes, Pare'ntes, see Mam s Farm 
i ilia. 

Diae'resis ( taking asunder ), the pio 
nunciation of two successive vowlIs as 
Bipaiate sounds, noK as a diphthong 
in lie ated in mode m prmj^mg bv ov t r one 
of the yowcls 

Dia'dochi (Diadothm), a name ffi\cn to 
the rulers who sue (ceded to vaiious paits 
of the empire of xandei the (tK it (a v ) 

bee Maetdorua 8 3 (foi Antigomds) Jitla 
lids, PtoUnn s Sr/e welds 
Dia'goras {D ng tas) a faniou bo\ei of 
Rhodes, see i^indwr (undei 01 vn) 
Dia'knoi, s( e Athens § I 
Dialects, Gi 1 1 k sec migrations 
Dialogue, a foim o1 htei ituie in which 
tie auth r seeks to convc v iiifoiiu ifi m 
or ineul ate some lesson undei tho Hem 
blance of a 'vi\avo(t discussion *lhe 
eailiest examples of the form die the 
(li ilogucH of 1 lato followed those ol 
Xenophon and later those of \.nstotle 
(qq V ) Minv otlui di ilogue s, s mic ol 
them only known to us \}^ then titles oi 
b\ icferenees wero written in ( lec k dm 
ing the subsequent centuries on phiJo 
soplucol and otner subjects One of the 
longest examples of the foim is tlic 
‘ Deipnosophistai of Athenacus (q v ), but 
the principal wider of ebologues of the 
later peiiod of Gieek literatuio is Lucian 
(q V ), who m ide them a vehicle of satire 
In Roman htciature the clucf examples 
of the dialogue aie to be found In Cicero's 
political, rh( tone tl, and philosopliK al troa 
tises, and the 'Diiiogus de Oiatonbus’ of 
Tacitus. 

Dwioquets of ffce Dead, of ihe Ootls, of 
the Sea-OodOf see Lucian, 

IHa'logus de OriM'rthus, a dialogue 
on tho causes of the dechno of oiatoiv, 
attributed to Tacitus and now roncrolly 
aeeeptod as his work, m spit(>i of differences 
of the style tiom that of his later writings 
The disc uB&ion is supposed to have taken 
place about a d 75 and appears to have 


been written about a d 81, before Domi 
tian s reign It is thus the earliest work of 
Tacitus that we have. 

The scene is laid in the house of Cuiift 
tins Matemus, a poet, and the other mter 
lociilors an Marcus Aper, a distinguished 
advocate of Galhc birth, JQlius Secun 
dus a histori in , and Vipst&nus Messalla, 
a Roman noble The flist twenty seven 
(haptors aie mtioduetory Apor, a prac* 
tical utilitarian lawyer, maintains tho 
supe iioritv of oratory over poetry, for the 
rew aid's it brings Matemus aniodltati\e 
idealist disdains woaltli and power, and 
pilfers tho quiet 1 fe and the companion- 
ship of the Mub( 8 Aper admits no decline 
m oiatorj Messalla, a champion of the 
iDcients, critic i/e the modem speakers 
At the idiuost of Matemus he passes 
(c 28) to the causes of the alleged decline, 
which for the pui poses of the discussion 
IS to be as^^unu d The «>e e luscs MessaUa 
find‘s m the lix education of the young, 
contrasted with the c ireful methods of 
f imci days indmtli, defective training 
given to 01 itors b\ the so e ilkd ihetori 
( 1 ms Aftei a 1 u una in tl)o mauuseiipt 

me one else (pi bibly Matemus) is 
speikiig He urges thit tho declme in 
oiatoi-v IS due to tho changed conditions 
of pubbe lift Oratory throve in the stir 
tin*' d i) of the lepublic, in times of die 
( dc 1 and levolution when orators were 
inti lined by p xi ty c nthu-iasm The calm 
(1 the (mpi»*( has removed these incen- 
tives but has brought compensations 

It Will be seen that m this dialogue ora 
tury IS disLUbhcd from a point of view 
different fioin that of Quintilian, who is 
ceiKCinid rather with its tochmeal and 
litciaiy aspects Poggio hoaid of the 
exibtcnceof i manuscript of tho Dialogus* 
m 1 125 but the monk who offered It failed 
Ic produce it It was recovered m 1451. 

E^a'na {jAann) a Latin goddoss who had 
fiom vciy Daily times a tomiilc at Rome 
ou the Aventine whore she waa associated 
with ttie plcbeiun edass and with slaves 
the constme tion of the temple was asciibod 
to Scrvms rullius Diana was supposed to 
piomotcthc mion of commumtlos There 
ippe iz to hti^ e bcc n Qieek elements In her 
primitive cult, and she was identified with 
the Oieek Aitemis (q v ) at an early date. 
She was espe ciall> worshipped by women 
She was peihaps oriSinally a spint of the 
woods and of wild nature, hi ought mto 
friendlv relation with the Italian former 
and his family For a short account of 
her functions see Catullus s hymn to 
Diana, poem 34. 

Her most famous cult as Diana Ne 
morenvis (*of the grove*), was at Artoia 
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In the Alban hills where her shrlnu stood 
in a grove and where sho was wor ’ 
shipped Jointly with a male god of the 
forest named Virblas, later Identified with 
Hippolytus (q V ) It was the custom for 
the priesthood of this shrine to be given 
to a runawav slave after he had plucked 
a branch from a ccitaln tree in the grove 
and killed In single combat the priest who 
prevloublv occupied the office The impli 
cations of this strange custom have been 
explained In bir J I<ra7oi a * Golden 
Bough* Compare Aen vl llh ct seq 
where Aeneas plucks the olden Bough 
before descending to the nether world It 
is the sight of this bough that constrains 
Charon to ferry Aeneas across Aoheion 
From her association with \rtemiB 
Diana took over the character of a moon 
goddess and, since Hecate w as some times 
identified with Artemis, of an eaith 
goddess She had the cult title Trivia 
from being worshipped, like Hecate, at 
the crossways 

Dicaea'rchus (DiLaxarchos) of Messen 
a pupil of Aiistotle, a geographer an 1 
historian whose woiks ire 1 st He wrote 
in particular a treatise on life m Greece 
< Bios Ilcllados ) borne lively and in 
tcrestlng fiagmcnts of a topographical 
doscilption of Greece which aio extant 
have been attributed to him, but these aic 
probably bj a w liter of later date 

Di'casts, SCO Judicial PrQctdure, § 1 

Dicta' tor, at Home a magistrate who 1 1 
giave emergencies might be elected for i 
period of six months on the nomination 
of the consuls. lie had supre me mihtar\ 
fmd judicial authoritj , and could not be 
called to account for his actions He 
appointed as his as islant a Mastc r of the 
Horse (maoi'drr equUum) The dictate i 
ship was introduced at Rome about 410 
B c , probably m Iraitati >n of the piactice 
of tho Latins among whom an office ot 
this name alre idy existed \mong famous 
eaily diet tiers wore ( inclnnatuH M 
Furlus CamiUub, and Q labius Maxinnis 
Cunotator (qq v ) 1 he otfice ceased to be 

held towards the end of tho 3rd cor but 
was revived bj bulla, who was, howtvci, 
appointed dictator m pufilicae cm^i 
tuendae, 1 o for on indefinite pc nod 
Similarly Julius Caesar waa appointed 
dictator (I) in 49 for' the spoclflo purpose 
of bolding the eloctions for 48 , (u) in 48 
perhaps indefinitely, or perhaps for one 
year, (111) in 46 for ten years, and in ) m 
44, perpetuall'v The dictatorship wns 
formally abolished after Caesar's murder 
and Augustus refused to revive it 
Di'etS {DikU), a mountain In the L part 


of Crete, In a cave on which, according to 
Hesiod, Zeus was bom. D G Hogioth in 
his * Accidents of an Antiquary's Life* 
relates how he excavated m 1900 a great 
grotto on Mt Labithi m Crete, a mountain 
over 6 000 ft high now identified w ith 
Diote, and found m the nuiiierous voti\ e 
offerings discovered there proof that it 
was the cave tiaditionallv assodatod 
with the above legend To Dicte also, 
according to Lucian /eus led the maiden 
Fiiropa (q v ) whom he had eaiiici off 

Dictionaries, GnBiiiK amd Latin The 
hibt to picpaie a work of this description 
appears to have been Aiistophanos of 
Bvzantimn (q v ), who compile d a hst of 
unusual Greek words with thtir meanings 
Only a tiagment of this snrvivts Other 
early schol ii s such«as Pampbilus of Alex 
andrla (of the c A i ) followc d in his 
footbteps and tho practice w is extended 
in the 2nd cad owing to tl e prevailing 
tendency to Imitate the great ittic writeis 
Thus Aclms Dlonvsms picpaitd a lexicon 
of Attic words with exatni Ic 8 of the ii nso 
(kn wn to us thiougli 1 nstathius) Vota 
f Ic e xamph s of work of this kind in laloi 
centuries aio the lexicmb of He chins 
of Alexandria (q vy, kiDwn to ns m an 
abridged foim) and of lie j chins of Mil 
etus (0th c , known thi ugh Siildas ci \ ) 
Both thobe works aic vahi iblc for the light 
they throw on Greek texts and on the 
meaning of rare words (e g a;pji la m 
Aobch Ag 419) by tho cxfciptb which 
they quote In the 9th e thr e lexicons 
appear to ha^e been | re pared under the 
direct ion of tho patiiirch Photios (see 
Buzantine ylqc) m two ot winch (known 
as the * Ltv rnologu uiu gcnuiunm* and the 
Ltymologic um paivum ) attontiou was 
paid to the et>mologj of words In the 
10th c came the gicat lexicon or cu 
cyclopaedia entitled Suidob (q v ) 

Among t lie IcxK ographei s of the Hcnais 
biiee mint ion must bo nude of Robeit 
£ Hticnne (*^ti phanus) a I itnc h pub Isher 
author of a I he ^uiub L mguae Latinao , 
the best Latin dictionary of the time 
1532, and of his son Ilcnn, author of a 
‘Thesaurus Graces Luiguae* (1572) 

In modem times the Gicok dictionaiy 
of Liddell and Scott fiist appeared in 1843 
(8th cd, 1897, levised edition 1025-40). 
I ho anthois wore H G I iddell (lhll-98) 
headmaster of 'Westminster ai li Dean of 
Christ Church and Robert Scott (1811- 
87), Master of Balliol and Dean of Roohes 
ter The dictionary had its ongtn in the 
German work of F Passow Theie arc 
also some important special lexicons deal 
ing with particular authors, such as that 
of Bomtz on Aristotle 
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Amone luodem Latin dictionaiioB art/ 
those of R. Amswoith (Lat iu-£nfflibh) 
1736; J. M. Gcaner (Latin) 1749, under 
taken as a new edition of Stephanus, but 
m cflect a new work , £. Forcellml (Latin- 
Italian) 1771, translated by J. Bailey 1 828, 
icvised (in Latin) bv V De-Vit 1858-75, 
1. J. G. Schellor (Latin German) 1783-4, 
tianslated by J. L Riddle 18 35; W. 
Freund (Latm Gorman) 1834-40. trans 
latod by L. A. Andrews 1852, revised (in 
I ngrllsh) b} White and Riddle 1 862, ami 
again by Lewis and Sliort 1879 Smith 
based his dictionary (Latm English, 1835, 
See ^ on Forcelllni and 1 round Of the 
* Thesaurus Linguae Latinao', a large i 
woik than any of the above, produced bjr 
the five German Universities, the first 
part was pubhshed m 1900, and the work 
is now proceeding g 

Dicty'nna ilJtkfun7ia)^rmo Bntoniartia, 

Di'etys Crete'nsis, said to ha\o actom 
pamed Idomeneus (q v ) to the Trojan 
War, and to ha\t written a diary of the 
events thereof It was said fuithcr that 
this was transliterated from l*hoi'nleian 
into Greek characters in the days of Nero 
In the 4th c. a D a eertain Quintus Sep 
tiimus put out an * I* phtmens Belh Troilni * 
by Diotys (^letensis whieh was a Latm 
translation of this (jicek verHien This 
fantastic work, with that attiibuted to 
Dares (q.y ), proyided the principal mate 
rials for medio ol write rs on the story of 
Troy. 

Didactic poetry, poetry disigtud to gi\t 
Instruction. Before wiitmg tame mto 
gtncial use, mstnietiou was con’vemcrith 
expressed in verse, as thus more casih 
remembered, poets, moicoxi, regaidcd 
themselves to some extent as teachei'., 
and were so regarded by otheis. I he 
‘ W orks and Da^ s* of Ilcsiod and the lost 
poem of I mjK. duties on Nature are earl> 
exarnplts of didactie pot try. This foim 
of composition ceased during the gicat 
Athenian literary penod, but was revived 
in the Hellenistic ^ge, for mstaneemlhe 
astronomical and mttctjrological potm of 
Aratus (q.y ), whith was trnnsiated into 
Latm by Cicero and (part of it) by Ger 
manieus and Avienus, also m Callima 
clius’s poem on * Origins*. Didactic poetn 
was a favourite foim with the Romans, 
and we find examples of it as early as the 
aphonsma of Appius Claudius Caerus and 
the ‘Fpicharmus* of Lnnins Later we 
have the great poem of Lucretius, the 
'Georgies* of Virgil, the 'Fasti* of Ovid, 
the 'Astronomlca* of It^nlliuB, and the 
'Aetna' of an unknown author (qq.v.). 

Didasca'lia (Didaskdltd), a Greek word 
4339 


(from SihdaKCDt 1 teach) meamng the ro- 
heaisal or performance of a drama, and 
latex a record of a dramatic performanoo 
with tho name of the poet and clurregus 
(see Chorus), From such records Aristotle 
drew up a coUec tion of 'Dldascalioe* (now 
lost exci'pt for fragments), on which simi- 
lar works by Callimachus and Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium (qq.v ) were based. 
The mfonnation contained m them was 
some times included m tho Aigumetits pre- 
fixed to plays bv the Scholiasts and has 
come down to us 

Di'dd, origlnalb the name of a Phoenician 
koddess , later the name home by Ellssa, 
fhc legendary daughter of tho Tyilan 
king Mat genes oi Bolus She was married 
to her undo Sfehaeus, a man of great 
wealth. Her brothei Pj gmalion, coveting 
his lie lies, murdered S^vehoeus. Dido, the 
btoiy goes, after the death of hoi hubband 
fled to Aftiea, and obtained fiom laibas, 
king of Mauietama, the grant of so much 
land UR mitjht be toveicd by an ox -hide 
B> tho (it \ ICO of cutting the hide into 
nairow stuns, she bceuicd spaco to foimd 
the city of C arth ige (q v.). To escape 
maruage with laibis she took her life 
on a fuller il pvie J or Virgil’s adaptation 
of hti stoi V sf e Atm id, 

Di'dymus U>idumob) \c 65 b c -A d, 10) 
)f AJexandiia, nieknamed Chulkonteros 
('BrcLZtn guts’) on account of hib enor- 
mous mdustiy, was tho author of a eom- 
mc ntai v on ITomei ombodv mg fhc opinions 
of Aristarrhus, Zenodotus, and Aristo- 
phaucB of B\zantium. Extracts from an 
epitome of this survive in the Codex 
Venetus of Homei and ore the chief 
sou ICC of e)ur knowledge of the work of tho 
Alexandrian conimcnlators. i'art of a 
eonimentai\ on Demubtheucs by Didvmus 
has purvived. 

Diga'mma, the late Greek name tor tho 
reck consonant f, wbieh suivives in 
mscnptionb and must have formed part 
of certain words when tho Homeric poems 
wore composed, for the metro lequires it 
•Mmilaily it must have occurred in the 
poems of Hesiod. Tbero is evidence for 
its occurienee also m certam passages of 
Sappho an I Alcac us, and it camo to bo 
r^gaided as a peculiarly ‘Aeolic* letter 
The letter subsequently fell into disuse 
It was called ‘digamma* because its form 
was that of two capital gammas com- 
bined Its sound was probably similar to 
that of our W It is preserved m lan- 
guages cognate to Greek, e g Latin vtnum 
beside Greek (Floivor; English loork 
beside iF)dpyov; English sweet beside 
(oFyqSvs Bontlev (see Texts and Studies, 
§ 10) first noticed that it must have been 

L 
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in use when the Homeric poems were 
composed. 

JHfgeat (Digesta), see Justinian. 
Diameter, a verse of two units; see 

M€iTet § 1 . 

Dina'rchus (Deinarchos) (b. c, 360 B.c.), 
a dlstln^shed Attic orator, bom at 
Corinth, was a writer of speeches for the 
courts. Three of these survive, afiralnsl 
Demosthenes, ArlstogoitOn, and Philorlcs, 
charged with receiving bribes from Har- 
palus. See Demosthenes (2), § 1. 

Dindorf, Kahl Wilhelm and Ludwig, 
see Editions, 

Dindyme'ne (Dindumene), a name of the 
goddess Cybele (q.v.), from Mt. Dindymon 
in Phrygia, where stood one of her early 
shrines. 

DiOy see Dion. 

Diodd'rus Si'culus (c, 40 u.c.), a Sicilian 
contemporary of Julius Caesar, wrote in 
Greek 'BiblLothOke Ilistorikd’, a histoiy 
of the world, with Romo for centre, from 
mythical times to Caesar’s conquest of 
Gaul. Of tho forty books of which it 
consisted fifteen survive (including ihose 
dealing with tho miTiortaiil period 480- 
323 B.c.). It is an uucTitical compilation 
from the woiks of pievious writers. Dio- 
dorus is one of the sources of our know- 
ledge of the legends of mythologv. He 
traces to Egypt Iho origin of many of tho 
mythological gods. In otbi6r6 he sees mor- 
tals who have attained immortality by 
discovering the arts and benefits of civi- 
lization. e.g. Apollo the inventor of music, 
Poseidon of ships, Dionysus tho dibco-voicr 
of wine. Ct. Euhcmirvs. 

Dio'genes of Oonoanda, see Epi<'vrus. 

Dio'genes of Sinope on the Euxine (4th 
c. B.C.), the piincipal representative of 
the Cynic (q.v.) school of philosophy. He 
lived at Atlions and Corinth, and his 
extravagantly simple mode of life and 
repudiation of civilized customs made him 
the subject of many anecdotes. Ho is said 
to have hved in a large earthenware tub 
in the Metroum or Sanctuary of tho Mother 
of the Gods at Athens. His tomb was 
shown at Corinth. See also Alexandir the 
Great, § i. Landor has an * Imaginary Con- 
versation’ between Diogenes and Plato. 

Dio'genes Lae'rtiurf (c. a.d. 200-25U), of 
Laerte in Cilicia, about whose life nothing 
is known, was the author of 'Lives and 
opinions of eminent philosophers' in Greek, 
the date of which from internal evidence 
may conjecturally be placed within the 
above period. The work, in ten books, pur- 
ports to give an oceoxmt of the prmcipal 


Greek thinkers (Including In the term such 
men as Solon and Periander), eighty -two in 
number, from Thales to Epicurus. The 
author was an industrious, though not 
always accurate, compiler from the works 
of earlier biographers and epitomizers of 
philosophical doetrmeb. His 'Lives’ are 
largely taken up with anecdotes, some 
good, some trivial, designed to bring out 
the character of the philosopher concerned. 
Occasionally they have historical Impor- 
ianco by reason of the authorities whom 
he quotes. Some of his portraits aro excel- 
lent, and there is much that is interesting 
(e.g. the wills of some of the philosophers) 
and entortainmg in the work. But tho 
chief service he rendered to posteilty was 
tho preservation of ihreo epistles and tho 
'Sovran Maxims’ of Epicurus (q.v.). Ho 
also preserved tho beautiful epigram of 
Callimachus (q.v.) pn Heraclitus. Diogenes 
was himself a poetaster and had produced 
a collection of epigrams on famous men; 
some of these indiflerent verses he mtio- 
duces in the ‘ Lives 

Diome'des, in Greek m\thology, son of 
T>deu8, and liadci of the men of Argos 
and Tirins in the 'J’lojan expedition; an 
impetuous, lierj, and chivalrous c>aptain, 
one of the puncipal fvanlois in the ‘Iliad* 
(q.v.), where many of his exploits aro 
iccountcd. Among these was the wound- 
ing of Ares and Aphrodite. Owing to the 
lesentment of tho latter, Diomedes on his 
ictum liorao foimd that his wife Aigialcia 
had been unfaithful to him. Ho left his 
homo and wandered to Italy, where ho was 
reputed to have louiided various towns in 
Apfilia, and t(» have been biiiied in the 
Islands of Diomedes, near the Apnllan 
( oast. In Aon. xi. 225 et scq., Diomedes 
H'fuscs to join in tho resistance to Aoncas. 
See also Epigoni, Olaveus (4), PaUadivm. 
For tho Horses of Diomedes (a different 
person, king of the Bistoncs in Thrace) see 
under Htracles {Labours o/). 

Di'on {Dion), see Sgraruse, § 2. 

Dio(n) Cassius, see Cassius. 

Di'on {Dion) Ghry'sostom {Chrusosto- 
mos, 'golden -mouthed’) (1st o. a.d.), boin 
at Prusa in Bithynia, waa a philosopher 
ajid an orator. He lived at Home under 
Domitian, but showed himself nn opponent 
of that emperor’s tyrannical rule and of tho 
tendency of the Flaviaiifi to make the em- 
pire dynastic, that is to say the property of 
a particular family. In this ho shared a 
view c ommon to the Stoics and Cynics of 
his day. He was in consequence banished 
from Romo and from his native Bithynia, 
and traveUed widely. He was held in high 
esteem by Nerva and Trajan. He has left 
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a collection of dlsconrses In Greek on 
political, philosophical, and hterary sub 
jects. His political discomses, m which 
he rallies his audiences ^Mth a pleasant 
uony, were directed to remedy the defeeti- 
of the particular city where each wdb 
delivered Amoni? his other speoches is 
the ‘Olympic* oiation, in which Phldla 
(q V ) is lopresented expoundinf? the pnn 
ciples on which his statue of the Olympian 
Zeus was dc&iirnt d 

Di 5 'ne, whose name is the feminmo of 
Zeus (q v ) appears in some poets (not 
Hesiod) ds a consort of Zeus and mother 
of Aphrodite (q v ). 

Diony'sia {Dionusia) see FcsiivaU ^ 4 
DionySius {Dion ustos) I and II t lantb 
of byrKuse, see Syracu^t §§ 2 and i 
Diony'sius (Dionu^tfhs) of Halicarnassu*' 
(fl c 2 in( ) 1 Git ek*v\ liter who li\cd in 
Homo in the dti'vs of Aiifustus He i 
both a liteiary cntio of Rood judffement 
and wide knowledge, and a histon xn li 
the former capicit> he wiote in Greek 
number of tieatibcs, ‘On the tiianp-emmi 
of words On the Ancient Or itors On 11 
Eloqucme of Horn ostht lies % ‘On Omar 
chns , On Ihucydidts, which hxT 
survived ind w in h eontnbul c i i o the ten 
porary rev iv xl at Home of g lod it tic pi c s 
To the hist if these tre xtibts wc owe the 
piescrvation of fexppho b O Ic to Aphro 
dite , and the ‘Dxnio* cf Simonides 
Dionvsius also wrote Rom like Archaio 
login ' OP ‘ 1 < arl> Historv c f Home * in 
tw ( uty books (of which ten and jia ts of 
others survive), designed to bo an mtio 
iue tion to Polybiub , it is mainly x pains 
taking compilation fiom tu I man 
annxlibtb and is viluahh for the evi 
dtnees of Roman tiadition that it 1 
pie&crved It contains the observati n 
(i 3 ), which h is bince been repeated th it 
iht stvlo IS the mill (eiKovas etiai Tt] 
€KaaTov ^vxq<: tow? Aoyous* I ho well know n 
woids of Button were, ‘Le stxlc, eest 
Thomme mCme ) 

Diony'sius the Thracian (//lonusios 
Ihrax) (b c 1 (> 6 b r ) apupil of Aiisl iiehu 
(q V ) of Samothracc, wrote in Greek a 
short ‘lechne Giammatike , otill extant 
which appeals to have been tlio fl^st 
systematic Greek Giammar, and remained 
a standaid woik foi many ccntuiios In 
it we find the veib Tvirrca used to exemplify 
voices, mlmbors, and persons , but the full 
paradigm, with all the possible moods 
and tenses, was mtiodueed later 

DionjKsus {DionUsos), in Greek mv 
thologv, son of Zeus and SemelC, the 
daughter of Ckkdmus son of Agendr, king 
of Tyro. Semele was loved by Zeus, 


I and at the Instigation of the jealous 
I Hera prayed Zeus to visit her in all 
the splendour of a god This he did and 
she was consumed bv his lightning. But 
Zeus rescued her unborn child from the 
ashes and placed bun m his thigh, from 
which in due time he was born He was 
entrusted to Ino, sister of Semele and wife 
of Athamas (q v ) but Hera, pursuing 
Uei vengeance, diovo them mad, so that 
ithamas killed his son Loarchus, and 
Ino leapt mto the sea with her other child 
Melieeites (q v ) Ino was transformed 
mto a sea goddess Lcucothea, and Meli- 
c 01 tea became the sea god Palaomon 
Dionysus was now handed over to the 
11} mplis of N \ b 1, an ounl iin whose local 
itv IS varioiislv btated iicn lie grew up 
he was pciseiuted bv the**! who refused 
to lecogin/e iiib divmitv, but overcame 
thorn and e\tci ded lua conquests tar into 
isia llie most famous of these peisecu- 
tions was that of Pt nthdhB, king of 
Ihibis which forms the subject of the 
‘Bacehxe (q v ) of I^arlpides Ihe daugh- 
ieis of 1 reel us (hco helltrophon), king of 
igos also opposed him and wcie driven 
n id destroying the II own ehildi on Their 
m idncss w is cured bv the mtervontlon 
of the bcci Me lam JUS (q v ) I or another 
similii leg nd see Mmyas Dionvsus is 
icpicscnted as accompanied on his con 
quests bv i rout of votaries, male and 
irmale, Sstyib bilcm. Maenads Bassaiids 
(qq V ) dill ing about him tearing onl- 
mils tu 1 1C CCS, mtoxicated or possessed 
rbey wc 1C known ginoioilv as Bacchx 
(J>ak<ho , fem Bnuhue Bakcha%), from 
Baecluih one of the names of the god. 
Iho Seventh IToniciic Hymn relates that 
ho was sci/ed and bound bv Tyrrhenian 
pirates but the bonds fell off him, a vine 
grew about the mast and the captive 
ruined mt > a lion I he pi^'ates in terror 
I jumped mto the sea and were transformed 
into drlplij Other legends concerning 
DionvbUb w ill be found under Anodne and 
lean us 

ilionv bus was probably in origin a 
Thracian deity Ho is of little importance 
m Homer who doc s not include him among 
tho Olyrojuan gods. Later he appears os 
a god of vogota^ion, a suffering god who 
dies and comes to life ogam, particularly 
as a god of wine who loosens care (Lyaeus, 
Tyuaios) and inspirq^ to music and poetry 
111 nco his c ounoxion with the dithyramb, 
tiagedv, and comedv (qq v ) With him 
were introduced into Greek religion the 
elements of ecstasy and mysticism that 
are found in his cult (sco odso Dwnyaus 
Zagreus, Orphism) Dionysus is frequently 
represented as a youth of rather effeminate 
expression, with luxuriant hair, reposing 
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with BECtpea or o wine cup in his hand, or 
holding the thifrsua, a rod encircled with 
vines OP ivy The Greeks identified him 
with the Fgyptian god Osins (q v.) ; and 
the Romans with their wme god Liber, 
also caUr d Bocc bus Goats were sacrificed 
to Dlonybus either because the goat mb 
bled vme shoots and injured the vme, 
or perhaps saciamentallv, the god being 
sometimes conceived as a goat See also 
lacchos I or the festivals of Dionysus, 
see f c^ivaU § 3. 

Dionysus, rnrATRF of. Tho thcatie al 
\thens stood within the. sanotuarv <»f 
Dionysus, and so was known as t ht tbeatie 
of that god Ihc san< tuar\ was at tht 
foot of the Acropolis 1 he tii st pc i mauent 
theatre there is sinl to ha\o been biidt it 
the beginning of the atli c m const queue t 
of an aecide it in wliieh mititois weie 
huit by the coll ipse of a temponiy 
scaffolding It was lee on trii< te d or a new 
theatre built in the middle of the 4th e , 
the work being completed about 3 JO n c 
1 he scats of thf audit oi lum w e i e hewn imt 
of tho loek of the \eiopoli8, or wore built 
c f stone, the front row consisting of marble 
cliairs rese rve d f( rmag sli lies and pue st-^ 
the central < li iii loj t he priest of Dionv sus 
There was iccomniodation it his Ixci 
calculated for sotik 27 000 spcitatoi-* 
The orchesti i ciienUr m shape, was 
78 ft wide first and piobablv until 
iloman timC') thou w is no pci mane iit 
stage, b\ t a long building jiVith two wings 
appears to have faee 1 the audit jiinm 
beyond the oichObti i the scinery wis 
set np betwe u thise wings a spicc 
of 66 ft The theatre was adonud with 
statues of poets among them the lluee 
groat tragedims and Menander (ilom 
among the great comic diamatists) also 
of Thomistucle s and M illiadi s 1 he the itrc 
was used not only for dramat u repi osenl i 
tions, blit foi ctiemonus of many binds 
and even for meetings of tho Issemblj (it 
was in the theatre for example, that 
Phocion, q y , aceoidmg to Plutarch, was 
sentenced to death) 

Dionysus Za'greus According to an 
Orphic (see Orphism) form of tho legend 
of Dionysus, Zagrous was tho son of Zeus 
and Persephone (q v ) \t the instigation 
of the jealous Hera, the Titans destroyed 
and devoured him, but Athene saved bis 
heart and took it to Zeus, who burnt up 
the Titans with his lightning 1 rom their 
ashes sprang the race of men, who there- 
fore have in them some portion of the 
divine nature Zeus swallowed the heaxt 
of Zagreus, and out of It was later bom a 
now Dionysus Zagreus, son of Semcle 
(Q.V.). The legend played an important 


part m the Orphic iituaJ (see Mysteries), 
Zagreus is a barbarian name, peihaps 
Phiygian or Thracian, signifying 'tom in 
pieces'. 

Dio'scuri (Jto? Kovpoi, 'sons of Zeus*), In 
Gieek mythology, Castoi and Polvdeucjes 
(Lat PoUvjl), twin sons of Zeus and Leda 
(q v ) regarded as moitals m epic poe try, 
]>ut also woi shipped as lieities, protectors 
>f seamen, to whom they appeared m 
hi onus in the form of the clectiical pheno 
menon now known as St 1 Imo s Art Phi > 
wen also famous for tiicii biavery and 
skill m fighting Wlidi tliLii sister Helen 
was earned off is a child h\ Ph sens (q v ) 
the > rescue el lie r her pi le t t r one oalment 
havuig been icvealed b\ Xeademus, who 
was honoiued as i heio in ronsoquene^/ 
or b\ Dc coins theei p mv mrus hero of 
Dec c lea Tht y tool put in the expedition 
of the Kigoiiiuts (q \ , and s e Ammus) 
Pbev eairitd off the two daughters of a 
eeittim Leucippus Hila, iia and I’hoebc, 
who weie h trothed to the ir consuls Idas 
indLine uh In the figiit w hie h arose in 
eonscquencc of tins (oi of i c ittlo raid) 
Castoi wis killed I'ohdcnees who was 
immortal and wa de vote d to hi e bi oUicr, 
isked to be illoweeri te) die also Zeus 
giiiiltd Hint the \ si 111 I togelhoi spent 
altrinute d i\s m Hade-, and in Heaven 
(oi that thci sUonlel take turns to go t 
Hades). It ma\ bo nitiecel that Heimer 
(II lu 24 1-1) speaks of them both as 
moital Inlitei Jeeieul Ihci weie identi 
fled with the constcllitiou Qa%ini (the 
Pw ins) 

In 1 Oman rchgwn Castor and Pollux 
weit mtiodueed peihaps fiom Tiiseulum, 
Catoi seems to ha\e been mtiodueed 
Itfoie Pollux and was alwa’is the more 
p pular The 11 temple at Home (nearly 
ilways known as the temple of Castor) 
was voweel by the dictator Aulus Posttl 
mills at the battle of I ake Rogilliis (406 
Bc) Legend related that they then 
fought at the head of tho Iloman urmj 
jind aftei it brought the news of tho vie 
torv to Home thej were seen watering 
then steeds at the Laeus Tutumac, of 
which the remams e xist to this day beside 
the Temple of Ve sta (They also announc ed 
the 1 apture of Perseus (1 6b b c ), on the day 
that he was taken, to one Publius \ atimus 
who reported it to tho Senate and was 
thrown into prison foi a liar,, until his 
statement was confirmed by the dis- 
patches ) Tho temple was rebuilt by 
Tiborius in A D 6, and it is of this le con- 
struction that remains are still to bo seen 
The mad Caligula made it a portico of his 
palace, opening a door to it between the 
figures of the gods and making them, he 
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lomaiktd, bkS doorkeepois Tho temple | 
was a place whore weights and moasaros 
were tested, as many inscriptions on those 
show The oaths mecastor and tdepol are 
evidence of the popularity of these gods 
Aulus GelUus (xi vl) states that m very 
inciont limes oaths by Castor or Pollux 
weie uscil only by women but that b> 
degrees men began to use the oath edepol 

Dioscu'ndes oundc^) less ror 

itctly Diosc yridc<t a (jiock physician who 
served as a doctoi m the Roman army and 
was author m tho leign of Nero of 
Matena Malua (Pen ITuUs latnl cs) in 
Greek in tl\ c books in whic h he dt sciibed 
some si\ huiidTC d pJ irils and then nu dical 
pi Opel ties Ihis woik smvived and at 
the tinu f f t Ik revival of It iming wss 
regarded as the chi# f soureo of the science 
of 1 h irnni \ • 

Di'philus (Diphih ) <1 C nmdv ? 4 
Diplo'matamilita'ria,s<c / 1 igraphy 

Di'pylon (Diputon Double Gi< ) the 
prlmipil gnlr oi Athens on thr N\\ ol 
tht <it\ Sit Alt ins § 1 uid 11 11a 

Di'rae or I \ uiAi tho Romm counter* 
pirts rf the ( ic(k I rmves or lunicmd 
(See 1 une^) 

Dhrat ( 1 ui los ) a poem in he Yametc rs 
attributed bv Donat us ind Scivius t) 
Virgil (q V ) but probably bv another 
hand Its subjec t suggested Virgil as the 
author The snigei iin pie cates eurses on 
tho soldit rs who hav < dispossessed him of 
his farm, and bids faiewell 1 1 his tlclds. 

Di'rce (Dirt l) sie Antwpe 

in Rom in religion the male god 
of tho uiidcrwoild the equivalent of th< 
tireek Pluto of whose name Dis (Dtues) 
IS pcihaps a tianslation Ihe cult of l)is 
and Piofecrpme was founded in J49 b c 
( during the second Ihimc W ir) by order et 
tho bibylline Rooks In later lite ratine 
both Dis md Ore us (his sjnonym) tend t > 
fade mto mere symbols of the lower world 
IHsctpU'nae, si e T arro (At T ) 

Di'thyramb (Ddhurambo ) a (xiiik 
choi i1 lyric (q V ) origin Uly comicctcd 
With tho woishlp of Djonysu sung bv a 
*c4icular choir (/cw/iAto? probably 

of flftv singe IS That the chonis were 
dressed as sat\ as is sometimes sup 
posed IS not established The name, of 
uncertain* origm, is perhaps connected 
with thnarnJbos the Lit tnumphus Or 
dtihurtmibos may have been a non Ilellenir 
ritual epithet of Dionysus used as a refi ain 
becoming the name of the song Itself 
(J M Bdmunds) 

The dithyram b was probably In its oi igm 


a revel song led oil by the leader (i^ap^ps) 
of a band of revellers either in traditional 
or improvised words, and answered b> 
the others in a traditional refram It is 
thought to have originated in Phrygia and 
to have come to Grooce with the cult of 
Dionysus It appears to have been con- 
V cited to a hterory composition by Arion 
(q v ) at ( oimtb, who first instituted the 
stationaiv ciicular rhorus, peihaps lound 
on altar, and made them sing a legulor 
poem with a definite subject Ibis was 
dc c umpanied on the fiute The d ithyramb, 
li fu Ihcr apiKurs was fiist cultivated in 
Doi lan lands bu* attained its full dc volop- 
incnt at Athens under PI islialus and his 
hons m connexnu with Dionvsloc fcsti 
V ils It was also adopted at festivals of 
otlici gods ospiciallv Apollo I he earliest 
dith V 1 ainhic c ontc st s appe xr to have taken 
iKii it Athens about 5(1) i* r , perhaps 
piomoti d by Lisus of lltriiiioue (qv) 

1 he hueetssful chorfaus («» t ( horus) w is 
illowcd to erect a coiumemoiativo tiipod 
VpaH fiom oiio poem b\ Bacchy lidos 
(q V ) wh(h IS m dramatic foim, the 
lithyi imh appe us to have txk( n the nar- 
ritivi form Down to this stage, the 
i imo ef poets ehietly eonnicted with tho 
dithjiamb aro Ano i 1 nsns bimonidcs 
of Ceos Rae( by lides and 1 mdar (qq v ). 
I he Iindiric ibthyramb was an onti 
stropbie (set Strophe) composition dealing 
With some mythologicil theme, but also 
eolebiatmg Dimysus 

The chief ft a1 uros in the 1 itc r history of 
the dithvi irnb wcio the giouth of greater 
metrical fieedom and the abandonment 
of the anti trophic aiiaiigcmciit so as ti 
depict emotion i loro realistically, and the 
(luboration of the music which came to 
predommati over the verse and to assume 
i tiuiiultuuis charaeter Iho verse of tho 
lithyramb became pioverbial foi lack of 
sense Ihr n m os chiefly associated with 
hose changC'f ai c 1 hose of Melanii pipes 
tho elder of Mdos (fi c 480), who in 
troduced lyilc solos Philo\enub of 
t ylhera (c 436-380) who mtioduced in 
his vclops* a solo to the Ivrt C tnestah 
( q V ) of Athens ind Iimothi us (q v ) ol 
Alik tuH 

Dius Fi'diiis, th( god of faith*, perhaps 
an old Italian religious conception of the 
suQc t it y of contracts and human relations 
111 was identiflod vjlth Hercules perhaps 
because the oaths medius fljdius and 
mehercle were Interchangeable There was 
a temple to this god on the Quirinal* 
dedicated by Spfii ius PostllmiuB in 466 B c 
Diver^bium, see Comedy, § 5. 

Divination, ihe gift or art of discover- 
ing the futur , was called by the Greeks 
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maaiHhi It took Tarlons forma It might 
be baaed on direct inapiration by a deity, 
either through droams or through a state 
of ecstasy, such as that In which the 
Pythian priestess deUrered the oracles of 
the god. Or it might consist in the inter 
pretaUon of prophetic signs of various 
kinds (sec Omens), or of unusual pheno 
mena such as eclipses and meteors Dlvina 
tion by throw of dice was practised at the 
temple of Heracles near BOra In Achaia, 
and other forms of the art are refen ed to 
e g. chiromancy or palmistry The Giccks 
had skilled interpreters of omens, espe 
oiaJly of those connected Tvith sacrifices 
There also grew up a science of the mter 
pretatlon of droams, on which a ceitain 
Artemidorus of Daldls in Lydia wrote a 
treatise In five books, entitled Omromtica 
In the 2nd c ad. It Is stated by Plutarch 
that a grandson of Aiistldos (q v ) made a 
living by mterpretlng droams 

For divination at Rome, sec Augury and 
Hearusjnces , also Soiics Virgdianae 
Do'chmms or Do'chmiac, see Mttrc, § 1 
Dddd'na, see Oracles 
Dogs. 

§ 1. In Oratf 

Dogs wcic kept bT the Giccks for hunt 
ing, to guard houses and herds and as 
companions The Gicck fondness for dogs 
is attested as early as the time of Hoiiier 
by the touching incident of Argos the dog 
of Odysseus, \^ho locognizos his master 
after twenty j ears' absence, wags his tail 
but has not stn ngth to diaw near him bee 
also the icterence to Tcanus s dog Macia 
under Icanus Xenophon, in his treatise 
on 'Hunting', has much to say on the 
pomts, iiainmg and eyiu the names of 
houndn I h( V were used for hunting hai i s 
deer, and wild boars (this was done, genei 
ally on foot) 1 hex e arc frequent rofi i enoes 
in Greek literature to house dogs f oi 
instance there is m Anstophincs Wasps* 
the amusing aescnption of the tml of the 
dog LahcR suspoded of stealing some 
cheeso Plutaich relates that Ahibiades 
(qy) had an unrommonly laigc and 
beautiful dog, whoso principal ornament 
was his tail Yet he caused the tail to be 
cut oil, that the Athenians should talk of 
this piece of eccontricit^ rather than find 
something woise to say of him Tlie 
memory has been haiMod down of the dog 
of Xanthippus (father of Pondes) which 
swam by his master’s galloy to fealamis 
when the Athenians were obliged to aban 
don their city, and was burled by his 
master on a promontory known as Gynos- 
B5ma (Dog's Grave) Alexander is said to 
have founded a city oaUed Perltas In 


memory of a favourite dog of that name. 
The Greek anthology contains sevoral 
touching epitaphs on dogs, showing the 
affection with which they were often re- 
garded One even is attributed to the 
groat Simonides, on a Thessalian hound, 
beginning, 'Surely even as thou Host dead 
in this tomb 1 deem the wild beasts yet 
fear thy white bones, huntress Lyoas*. It 
may be mentioned that greyhounds figure 
on cortam biciUan coIub Sacred dogs wore 
kept in the sanctuary of Asclepius at Epl- 
daurus, which, like the sacred serpents, 
were supposed to heal patients by bcking 
them and Asch pms was somctimeB repre- 
sented as attended by a dog 

§ 2 . At Boms 

Tho Romans valued the dog as a pro- 
tector, the figuio ofHL dog stood between 
the linages of thoi Lares (q v ) Prae^itcs 
of the State The Romans had Laconian 
I hounds and Molossians the lattei rosemb 
Img mastiff b I Imj refers to a small white 
I Molltacan timer or lap dog pcrhips 
I fiom Malta or the l>almatian island of 
Mehta His ‘Natural History* has miny 
anecdotes of the fldebty of the dog as 
companion and pi otoctor one k sombling 
the story of the doi^of Montargis which 
bi ought to justice the murderer of its 
maafci Ho also lavs stress on its use as 
a pointer Thcio is m tlie British Museum 
the tombstone of i himtiiig dog named 
Maigaiita which was much loved by its 
master and nnstross C olumella (q v ) 
behoved that shortening a dog’s tail was 
apicvcnti\eofiabieB Thisdincaso accord- 
ing to Phnv (xxv 77) could bo cuiod by 
the root of tho iloriosc {( ynorrfiodon so 
named, it is said, for tins nason) Ovid 
in the 3rd Bk of the ‘Met imorphoscs* 
gives appropriate names to thirty sevi n 
hounds of Actaion British dogs were 
famous and wore exported during tho 
empire, au Irish wolf hound (lania 
Scoheu^) WAS used iii the Circus against 
wild beasts 

Dokima'sia, sco Athens, § 9 

Dd'lon {D6l6n), m the * Iliad* and tho 
‘Rhesus (q v ) a Trojan spy, slain by 
Od:^sseus and Diomedes 

Domidu'ca, m Roman religion tho spirit 
{numen) that conducted tho bnde to the 
bridegroom’s house 

Domi'tian (TUus FlAviu^ Ddmvtianua), 
Roman emperor A d 81-96, younger son 
of Vespasian, and the last of the FlavUui 
emperors See Roms, § 11 

Domus Au'rea of Nero, soe Chlden House 
Domus Pu'bllca, see PorUifex Meunmus 
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Dona'tus, Aelius, a Latin grammarian 
and rhetorician of the middle of the 4th 
CAD, author of an * Ais Orammatica* or 
Latin grammar which romamed in use 
thioughout the Middle Ages (The word 
* Donat is used in Middle 1 nglish writings 
to signify a text book ) Donatus also 
wiote a commentary on Terence which 
appears, combmtd with the notes of other 
commentators, m the extant sehoha on 
that author, and a oommentaiy on Virgil 
from which iheio are quotations in the 
commentary of 3ervius (q v ) 

Ibere was anotbei giammanan of the 
name of Donatus, Tibi* lu us Claudiis 
D ovAres who about the cud of the 4th 
c. wrote * Intel pre tatu n( s ( f the \t neicl . 

Do'rians, see MigicUions and Vwl(tU an 1 
Hdlenes 

Dd'ncha, see SapjiiSb 

D5'rus (Doroi) the legendary progcnitoi 

of the Donan^ si c IldLcncs and Ih u ili n 

Dra'co (DraJeon), an Athenian legislator 
who icteived in 621 b c spec lal authoiitv 
to codify ind prcrau'gate the la\iv8 While 
basing himself on existing laws he s^s 
temati/cd and aincnded them according 
to hih views an i the need of the period 
His piiiK ipal obli ( t w IS to leplai i pii\ itc 
vengeance f )i rrime by btiieth public 
iustice hence the pioveibial seveiitv of 
his code a sivciitv wlii< li was probat 1> 
exaggerated in later accounts He in 
trusted trials foi murder to the Aieopogus 
(q V ) and instituted other tiibunals f < i 
lesser enmes 4dl his liws, except that 
dealing with honueide ( i reformulation of 
whiih published in 409 B c survives s i 
TckI Gk 11 istonial Inscriptions’, I) mi 
abohshed by boloii The constituti m \t 
tributed to Draco by Aiistotlc m the Ath 
Pol oh 4, providing for the franchise fir 
all who bore aims elective miK^rates 
and a council is rejc eted by most modem 
scholars as a later compilation 
Dragons, see Mon^fferh. 

Drama, see the articles on Jheatn 
iragedy. Comedy^ Mime an 1 Pantomime, 
tor the musical accompaniment of plavs 
bee Music I<oi Roman diomatic peifoim 
anccb see also Ludi Scaentet under Ludi ^ 1 

Dra'nces, in the Veneid’ (xi 3 36 et hc qf) 
the Italian chief w ho taunts lumus Viigil 
is said to have modelled him on Cieoio 

Dreams* (Gk Oneiroi), according to 
Hesiod daughters of Night. Latei poets 
gave the god of dreams a name, Morpheus, 
(whence our word ’morphia*), also leolus 
OP Pbobetdr ( the Teinfler*) According 
to Homer (Od xix '>62) there were two 
Oates of Dreams, one of ivory, the other 


of horn, through which false and true 
dreams respoctlvelv issue There is a 
reference to this in Aen vl 894 ct seq 
See also Dimnahon, 

Dress, soe Clothing, 

Druids, see Oavt, $ 2, and Britain, §§ 2 
and 3. 

Dru'sus. For the various membois of the 
Tuho Claudian family who bore this name 
see Oermanicus and Drums See also 
below for Drusus Caesar and Drusus (Nero 
Claudius) 

Drusus Caesar (15 b c -a d 23) son of 
Iibonus and \ipsinia Agrippina (see 
)ulio Clawlian I amily and Oernianirus 
and Drusus, B 1) His onginal name before 
the adoption of his fathei by Augustus is 
n >t known Aftoi the death of Germaniciis 
m A D 19 hc became the principal col- 
laboiatoi of his fathci iiberhis and ap 
IK ai s to have been designated to succee d 
him but hiB early death m a d 23 
(attiibiitod by Tacitus to Sejanus) de- 
feu ied the project % 

Drusus, MAiicts LlMis, (t) tiibune of 
the plcbs m 122 bo a supporter of the 
aiistoeraey against C Gracchus (q v ), 
(2) his son tribune of the plebs m 91, 
who proiiosed, besiiJcs vuiou*^ democratic 
mcasunM ^o give the fianehisc to tho 
Italian allies I he failuro of this pioposal 
was the occasion of the Social oi Marslan 
W II (s( c Ixjomt § 6) 

Drusus, NfRO Cl at. pit a (38-9 bo) 
vounger son of Ii (liudius Nero and 
Livia (and con&equcnlly stepson of 
Augustus) younger brother of Tiberius 
(sec J all > Claudian Family and Oer 
minicus and Drusus A 1) He niarTiod 
Antonia Minoi (d lughtei of Mark Antony 
and Oetavia) and w as father of Germani 
^us and of the emperor Claudius. He 
ariied on i senes of brilliant campaigns 
igiiriHt Germany during the years 12-9 
Bc , and died in the latter >car from 
injuries duo to a fall fiom his hoiso. 
Dry'ads {Dr nodes) or Hamadryads, 
nymrhb (q v ) of trees, the life of each 
was oHsoeiated with that of he i own tree^ 
and cease el when the tree died 


Eccle'sia (Fkklesia) at Athens, the as- 
sembly of all the people, summoned for 
political and oecasionaJly for judicial 
purposes (see Solon and Clexathenes) It 
decided questions of peace and war, named 
tho strategi (q v ) and determined tho 
forces to be mobilized It elected snob 
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mafflstTateB as were not chosen by lot, 
and was the master of all of them, however 
appointed. It was the legislative body In 
the State, passing decrees after receiving 
the report upon them {probofuleuma) of the 
Bonis (q.v.). It exercised Judicial func- 
tions in cases of grave crimes threatening 
the safety of the State (see also Oatraciam), 
At first citizens were not paid for their 
attendance at the Ecclosia. About 390 n.c. 
a fee of 3 obols for each day of attendance 
was introduced, subsequently raised to 
1 drachma and for some meetings to 9 
obols. The meetings were held at the 
Pnyx (q.v.) soon after dawn, and were 
begun by prayers and a sacrifice. They 
took place, at first once, later four times. 
In the period of each prytany (see Clei~ 
Phenes), and were presided over by the 
pr^'^tany and a chairman chosen by lot for 
the day. 

Eccl^'Riaziu'Hae (Ekklesiazousai,* Women 
at the Assembh ’), a comedy by Aristo- 
phanes, produced about 392 b.c. A new 
century, and with it a new social era, had 
<*omo since Aristophanes urotc the 'Liysi- 
strata’. There is a good deal in the play 
that shows its late date. There is no 
parabasls, the role of the diorus is much 
reduced, the boisterous attacks on states 
men have gone, and there m a new ht>lo 
of quiet witty dialogue of tlio kind found 
latiT In the Now Comedy. I’iie philoso- 
phic ideas advanced Riggcst that the 
author was aware of the views on com- 
munism and women’s rlglits subsequently 
published In Plato’s ’ Ilepublie/. lie makes 
fun of tlu‘m after his fashion. 

As the I'csult of a conspire <*y of women 
led hy Piuxagorfi, she and her fellow c*on- 
splrators, disguised as men, take their 
places at the AssembJi, and <*arry by a 
large majority a motion by which the 
affairs of the ^tate are to ho entrusted to 
the women. Praxagora, Imviiig been ap- 
pointed bead of the new Government, 
returns to her husband, v\ ho has been put 
to great ineonvenieucc by her having 
borrowed Ins clothes. She explains the 
new social sy extern that is to be introduced, 
oommumty of property, communitv of 
women and children ; and goes off to the 
Agora to arrange for the rer option of all 
private property and the feasting in com- 
mon. The simpleton hastens to hand in 
his property; the sA'ptie waits to see 
what will come of the new system. A 
young man arrives to find his sweetheart, 
but three old hags assert their prior rights 
to him, and one surcoeds in carrying him 
off. The chorus hurry away to a com- 
munal dinner, where one of the dishes has 
a name seven lines long- 


Echi'dna, in Greek mythology, a monster, 
half woman half serpent, daughter of 
Chrysoor (see Oorgona), She dwelt In the 
nether world and was mother by Typhon 
(q.v.) of the dogs Orthrus and Cerberus, 
the Chimaora, the Theban Sphinx (qq.v.), 
the Lomaean Hydra, and the Nemean Hon 
(see Herarlea, Labours of). The donblo 
forms and many members attributed to 
some of these creatures (see MonaUrs), 
suggest an oriental, non-Greek origin of 
the myth. Compare the representations 
of Hindu deities, and the monsters of 
AsB^riaii art. 

Echo (JScho), see Narcissus and Pan. 
Eclogue {ckloge)^ a ’scloctod* poem, taken 
out of a larger collection; a term used 
imder the Roman empire for an Idyll or 
satire, and especially applied to the pas- 
toral poems of Vlrftl. In the 'General 
Vrgument* to ftponser’s 'Shopheards 
(\ilcndcr’ the word eclogue is wrongly 
(leiived from aiyS}v or alyovoficov Aoyot, 
J.e. goatherds’ tales. 

Ectoguea (Eclogar, Bucolica) of Virgil, 
the cailicht of the poet’s published works, 
a collection of ten shoit uneonnocted 
poems in hexameters. They were com- 
F>osed between 42 and 37 B.r, and pub- 
lished in the latter year. Eclogues ii, ill, v, 
and perhaps vii, appear to bo the firsl in 
date of composition. Tltcbc are all imita- 
tions of the Id\llB of Theocritus; even the 
scenery described appears to be that of 
Sicily — at any rate not that of tho Lom- 
bard plain. In the Second Eclogue tho 
bhepherd Corydon laments his imroquitcd 
love for Alexis; tho Third, in dialogue, 
contains the banter and musical contests 
of shepherds, and a sarcastic reference to 
the had poets Bavms (q.v.); and Maevlns 
in tho Fifth two bhei>herds eol(‘bmte ihe 
death and deification of Daphuls, perhaps 
‘symbolizing Julius Caesar, whose birthday 
was first observed with religious rites m 
42 B.c. ; the Seventh is a poetical contest 
between t^vo shepherds. These poems, 
telling of peaceful pastoral scones, are in 
slrango contrast with the violent political 
drama that was being enacted when they 
wore composed, if they are i ightly assigned 
to the year of I’hiltppl. They arc highly 
a^ificial and conventional in character, 
for the life of Italian shepherds at this 
time can have had little rcsc'mblance to 
that depicted. 

Eclogues i and lx are thought from 
internal evidence to belong to tho year 41. 
The usual interpretation ot them is that 
they refer to the confiscation of Virgil’s 
farm ; the territory of Grembna, assigned to 
grants of land for soldiers of tho Triumvirs, 
bad proved Insutficlent, and had beeu bud- 
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plemented by Mantuan temtory (* Mantua 
vae nuserae nlmium vlcina Creinonae*). 
the dialogue of the shepherds depicts the 
misery of the dispossessed tnliabitonts 
The lines 7-9 in Eclogue lx may bo a descrip- 
tion of the scenery of Virgirs farm, and 
the dialogue appears to take place on 
the road bet^\( on the farm and Mantua 
Eclogue 1 contains the line *formoBam 
resonare doci s Amaryllida sih as % of wbi< h 
Johnson said that all the modem Ian 
guages cannot furnish one so mclodiouH 

Virgil, cxiiellcd fi om his old home w h< rt 
he bad composed his earlier logues took 
icfuge at the yiUa of his teacher Sii on, and 
the Sixth Eclogue was probahl 3 written 
there. It consists mainly of a song of 
siJonus, who tells of the c? cation uf the 
woiH, his account being parth mjth 
logical, partly in accor^ with the doctrine 
of Lucretius The louflh Eclogue was 
wntten m 10 n c the >car of the consul 
ship of Asmius l*olho (q v ), and shows 
no imitation of Ihcociitus Iho poet 
addresses Pollio and predicts the ictain 
under his guidsnci , of a golden age , a new 
bom child shall rule a parificd world with 
tho viitucs of his father 1 dil\ ( linstixn 
wiiteis supposed that \ iigil iiruh i di3 me 
inspiration, was rcfciriiig to the Chilstian 
era The child referred to has been va 
nouflh thought to bo either the expected 
child of Octavian and ‘^ciiboma or a child 
of Antony and Octavia, or th< son of 
Polho, Ahinjus (lallus, bom in this jcai, 
and destine d to a p irt of some importance 
in tic reign f)f Tihcims 'Ihr Eighth 
J (logue, likewise addressed to Polho was 
writtc n in 19 iL contains the songs of two 
Bhepheids, of which tho first is a lament 
for the faithlessness of the shepherd s ims- 
ticsH, the second in imitation of tho Second 
Idyll of Theocritus, rt pre sents tho me * ta 
tions by which a country wife seeks to 
rec over her truant hnsb ind from the town 
This Eclogue contains the exquisite lircb 
beginning (1 17) 

SocpibuB in nostrls parvam tc roscida 

Tn glfl . 

The Tenth Eclogue probably written in 37, 
has foi Its subjer t VugU s ac live and amlu 
tiousfiiend the soldier poet C Comelms 
Oallus (q V ), whom he represents as dying^ 
for unrequited love of Lyeorls (the 
C ythens of Galluses own poems) and 
niouintd by the woods and rocks The 
opening wds imitated by Milton in his 
lyrxdas 

The ‘Eclogues’ of Virgil, with the ‘ Idylls * 
of Tlieocntufl, have been the principal 
models of pastoral poetry and the insplrers 
of pastoral romance and pastoral drama 
in later ages W e see the influence first in 


the Latin Eologrnes of Petrarch and tho 
Italian Eclogues of Boccaccio, and later 
in the Latin Eclogues of Mantuan (1448- 
1516) We find it in a different form in the 
pastoral lomancx^s of Boccaccio and Sanna- 
zarro and m the pastoral drama, such as 
Tasso H ‘ Aminta* and Guonni’s ‘II Pastor 
1 ido* Through these, or directly, the 
influence leac he d English literature, and is 
s( cn tor instance in Spcnsci's ‘Shephoards 
C alendei , in Sidney *s ‘ Arc adia*, in Lodge's 
‘Hosalvnde', In Shakespeare's ‘As You 
Like It', m the ‘1 aillifull bhepheardosse * 
of Ilctchir, and the ‘bad Shepherd* of 
Ben lonson 

Economic Conditions m Athens and 
Home, see itfuns § ll , Rome, § 13 

Editions of Collections of the Classics, 
I AMOi s Aldus Manurms (Aldo Manuzio, 
1449 1515), who gave his name to the 
Aithm edition was the first to pimt 
(between 1494 and 1504) a serlos of tho 
works of Greek authors His pross wa^ 
at \cni(e In 1501 he started the small 
oeldvo edition of the Qieck and Latin 
iiithors, which, b> replacing the cum- 
brous folio, did a great heal to popu 
lui/c the classics In this edition was 
ihbt adopted tho sloping tyiie, known 
IS italic, based on the handwriting of 
I'etrarch Henri (Btephanus, 

1 5 il~99) the I roneh punter. Is famous for 
tho editions of the classics that he issued, 
but Ills texts have been < ondemnod as un 
critical The Llzevilis (Louis Elzevier, 
1540 1G17, and his sons and grandson) 
were famous printers at Ijevden and subse- 
quently at Amsterdam, who issued beauti- 
ful editions of classical authors from 1595 
to 1681 The Deiciiin Classics, %n uaum 
DdpJuni wore prepared about 1670-80 
under t>it direction of Pierre Daniel Huet 
for the f ducation of the Grand Dauphin, 
hcn of Louis XIV They included some 
sixty volumes bv thirty mno editors 
Bent ct Gotthelf Tiubnpr (1784-1856) 
was the founder of a pul 'ishlug and book 
selling biisinoBS in Leipzig, famous for the 
‘ Biblioihc ca Scrlptoruin Graocorum et 
llomanoruin Teiibncriand', begun in 1849, 
which attained high renown as contamlng 
tho best available texts of the elashics 
Much of the editing of th( Greek texts 
of this edition u is dune bj the scholars 
Kail ’V^ilhelm Dmdorf (1802-83) and his 
biotti p T ndwjg. Ailbthcr important col- 
lection IS that kno%vn as the Oxroim Clab- 
siCAT 1 1 XTS, publirh'^d by the Oxford Uni- 
^ ersit'v Press from 1 89 8 on wards with many 
distinguished editors including J Burnet, 
T Bywatop, A C Clark, W. M Lindsay, 
Gilbert Mnnai , \ C. Pearson, J. P. Post- 
gate, and U. V. W ilamowltz-Moellendorff, 
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Among other recent collections of classical 
texts Is that known as the Bud]& edition. 
In course of publication In France; its 
name commemorates Gnillamne BndO 
(Budaous, 1467-1540) one of the chief 
French humanists of his time. The Loeb 
C lassical Lilnary of Greek and Latin 
authors, now m course of issue, gives the 
original text and the translation on op- 
posite pages, it uas founded m 1912 by 
James Loeb (1867-1933), on Ameiican 
banker. 

Education. 

§ 1. In Greece 

The early mtroduction of schools in 
Greek lands Is shown by the statemt nt of 
Herodotus that at the beginning of the 
5th o. B C. one hundred and nineteen ehil 
dren wore killed at Chios by the collapse 
of a school building. Thric w< re iirobably j 
schools at Athens even m tlu 6th c u c 
for Aobchmes (c lim. 6-12) attributes to 
Draco and Solon laws regulating such 
matteis as school houis Tt k evident that 
the institution of ostiaeism (q v.) could 
haidly ha\c boon estildishcd if the great 
majority of the citiiScns had not bcf n litei 
ate , the man who could not write the name 
of Alibi i^s (q V.) must hasc bten exetp 
tlonal. VBut schoolmastcis and parents 
were loft fieo as to the chaucUr of tht 
education, feehool fees were low and 
schoolmastois held a hnmbk situation 
Elementary schooling began at the age of 
SIX and included, beside s leading and wilt- 
ing. the learning to recite passa^,fs of 
Homer and the othei poets. In Xeno 
phon’s ‘Symposium*, one of tho giusls 
could recite tho whole of the ‘Iliad’ and 
‘Odyssey*. Simple aiithmilie was piob- 
ably also taught, with tho help of the 
abacus or counting board (Ihe British 
Museum ha'“ a Greek schrdboi’H wax 
tablet, with tho multiplication table up 
to 3 X 10 — 30 written on one half of it 
and a spelling excicise on the other half ) 
Children were taken to bchool by thcii 
paedagoffus, a slave charged to see that 
tliey got into no mischief The education 
of the poor did not extend beyond this 
pnman stage, and probably ceased at 
about the ago of 10-14. The childicn of 
the wealthy continued then schooling 
until 18, tho age of militaiy scivico loi 
them, music (playing on thi lyre and sing- 
ing) and gymnastidk weie eonsiderei} an 
essential part of education, and mstmetion 
in them was given in separate schools 
(see Pcdatslra and OymnasivTn ). With the 
development of <ivili/ation in the 5th e. 
came the demand for knowledge of a widei 
kind, cmd geometry, geography, and draw 
ing were added to the school cnriiculuni 


A further extension of education, espe- 
daJly for adults, was provided by the 
sophists (q.v.), who coming from all pajrts 
of the Greek world gave for a fee oouises 
of higher instruction in the arts of reason- 
ing and speaking and m bociaJ and polit ical 
questions, designed to fit men for their 
duties as citizens of a demociatic State. 
For education at Sparta, see under Sparta* 

There was some advance m education 
in the Greek cities of the lit ilembtic Ago 
^q V.). It was supervised by a magistrate 
knowm as the gymnasiaieh. The gym- 
nasium came to hold tho same kind of 
position in Gieek iiJi that tho pubho 
bchools hold ill 1 nglaiid. Some of the 
gymnsbia poshissed hbiaiies but tho 
teaching in them does not appeal to lia\e 
gone beyond gi ammar, poetry, and some 
ihetone. Higher i^ucation in science or 
philosophy, hadJ:*o be sought fiom some 
spoiial teaehei. 

§ 2. 4t Home 

Education at Homo in the earlior ropub- 
hean timob was very hiniti d in ovtont, and 
(hiitly gmn in the homi Then was a 
good ti iiumg in rehgiouN cults, duty to 
the State, modesty of demeanour, and 
physical mtivity , aiyeduoation (alculated 
to pioduie frugal, hardy, patriotic, indiis 
tijous iitizens, hut mtelloitudUy uanow. 
Childien wi le shown thi imagines oi busts 
of their anecbluib and taught to lead tho 
mat iiptions n counting the n exploits Thev 
wcie taken to hcai tin c ni omiums on gn at 
Romans who died. They harnt bv heart 
the Twelve Tables (q v ) of tl e law We 
lead that old Cato himself taught his son 
hiB lettds the laws of Romi, and boddy 
exile ISIS Laten, as a result of contact 
vith BilJcTiic civiliration, education was 
entrust (d to a tutor or a school, the 
tcachfcj'- wcic often slaves oi fnedraeu, 
frequenth Gieoks and the pupils were 
taught among othci thiiigs, &(7ittnfia€ or 
moial mixims besides leading, wilting, 
and calculation. V eharactcribtie figure, 
introducid under Gnck mfluenees was 
the piudagogns, a slave who attended tho 
boy to school, waited for him tbeie, and 
bi ought him home ; he taught the bov to 
bpeak Greek and looked after his manners 
and moialH Theie was also tho higher 
'school of tho grammaiicus, wht r^ the teach- 
ing was literary* lu Latin and Greek, lan- 
guage, grammar, metro style, and the 
subject mattei of poems. Uhder Greek 
influences music and dancing wore mtro- 
dneed into education; these, and espe- 
cially the latter, were not looked upon 
with favour by conservative Romans. The 
only physical training that they approved 
of was such as would lit young men for 
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war. After a Roman youth bad assumed 
the toga mriLis (see Clothing, § 3), ho might 
be attached as a pupil to an advocate or 
sent to receive training in oratory under 
a rhetorician. Ho might also study philo- 
sophy at Rome, oi go for tins purpose to 
Athens, Rhodes, or some other Greek edu- 
cational centre , Caesar, Cicero. Oetavion, 
Horace, all went abroad for 6tud\ The 
effect of the ihotoiical education of lator 
republican and early imperial times is seon 
even in Virgil, more in Ovid, and espe- 
cially in Lucan and, Seneca. It may lio 
added that it was not mitil the middle of 
the Ist CAD. that tlic btate attempted 
Bn\ (iontrol of education; Vespasian in- 
stituted State professorships at Romo m 
Gieek and Latm rhetoric, and Hadrian 
founded a chair of Greek ihetoric at 
Athens. The salary ab«jgn( d by Vespasian 
to tho profcssois was ^OO UOO sesterces 
(say about £800), equal to the salaiics m 
the becondgrade of tho Roman c i\ il scrvic c 

£ge'ria, m Roman religion, a goddess of 
fountains and also of cliildhirth bho had 
a bacicd spilng, whcnco the Vestals drew 
water for their iituil, near the Porta 
C apena It was at this spimg that accoid 
mg to legend Lgcna used to meet King 
Nrnna by night and aid him uith fur 
counsels Accoidmg to one account she 
was Numa’b wife 

Egypt {Aiguptos, L Aegvptub) Tlu icia 
tions between 1 g>pt and the Gict k noild 
(late from the cailic st known time s 1 he lo 
is CTidonet tli it during tin gi cater part of 
the 3id imlleimuim n c tlieie yos tiade 
between 1 gApt and ( ictc , and in the 2nd 
III lUenmiini the n as int< i c ouTht he t wci n 

1 gypt and M\efnac (q v ). MAceuacaii 
Aabcs found their uay to hgypt, 1 gip 
tian ])Oicclam ami in PgAptian scarab, 
bcaiing names of 1 gipturi lulcrs, ha\c 
been disc oa cn d in c ( n loan tombs lii 
UoTniTic tunes wi Jiiai the btoiy of the 
\islt ot Minclaus to l’g\pt (Od n. 3 j 1 ct 
seq ) Coming to hibtoiicai timoH we read 
that m the 7th c mail eUd loruaus and 
c^nnins helped 1 s immi tie bus I of l«gypt 
lu his iCAolt aguiiht the Ass'jnnis and 
tl it those were eiuai tried at ‘iMplmae 
on the Pclusiae oi e astern mouth of the 
Isilo. Psammetubus II took Guek njcij^ 
ccnarics with him in his exiudition to 
Nubia, of this there ib euiioiis evulonce m 
the graffiti left by some of these mcicen- 
anes on one of the statues of tho temple 
of Abu-Simbel (seel' pigraphy, § 5). AmAsis 
king of KgApt (570-')25), bubscriheei to 
tho rebuilding of the temple ot Delphi He 
confined Greek traders, now numcious, 
to the Single settlement at Naue^ratl8 
(q.v.), on tho Canopic or western month 


of the Nile. It was here, no doubt, that 
Charaxus, brother of Sappho (qv.), be* 
came entangled with the Egyptian 
courtesan Dorioha. Solon, Thales, and 
Hecataeus are said to haye yisited Egypt. 
Herodotus certainly did so, and devoted 
the second book of his history to a de- 
scription of the country. Egypt was 
conqueied by tlio Persian Cambyses in 
525, and the Pcisian rule lasted for two 
centuries. There vere many attempts at 
revolt. That led t>T the Libyan Inarfis in 
462 was assisted by on Athenian expedi- 
tion, y\hich came to an inglorious end in 
45 i In 361 the Spartans under AgesUaus 
buppoitcd a revolt against ArtaxerxSs. 
\11 these risings were unsuccessful and 
the 1*01 Sian dommioi^ endured until It was 
overthiown m 332 by Alexander the Great 
(q.v.), the founder of Alexandria (q.v.). 
'Jhen folleiwed the rule of J^gypt by the 
Alae e doniaii kings known as the Ptule mies 
(q y.), during whii Alexandria became on 
important centre of Gieck cultuie (see 
HelUntstic Age) This i^ile was in turn 
bi ought to an end by tho Roman annexa- 
tion of 1 gypt m 30 B r. 

Ill 1 gA pt tho 1 ule r liad been tho owner 
of tho soil, and the tilleis had been his 
tenants (except that under the Ptolemies 
piopcrty m newly reclaimed land was 
1 anted to settlers) Ihis position was 
inhe Tiled by Augustus and was a source 
of great wealth to the omporors. Egypt 
under tho empire, m fnct, was looked 
upon rattier as a personal possession of 
1 he emperor than as an ordinary provmce, 
ind was goyemed for him by a prefect of 
(quest 1 1 in rank, not by a proconsul or 
pi opi actor. Irom early times Egypt 
li ul Cl porte d pottery, alabaster, papyrus, 
unguents, anel ivoiy and special woods 
iiom Ceiitidl Afiiea. Under the Roman 
enn ire she continued to expoit these 
^ot s, and aho imeu, and moreover be- 
( an an inipoitant s(»urcc of * om supply. 
I gA pt wab also an inteimodiary m trade 
between the tmpuo and India. Though 
the loial administration retained the 
(jiicck chaioctcr it had acquired under 
the Ptolemies, many large estates on 
J gvptian terrlloiy were held bv mem- 
be IS of the in» cnal family, and a middle 
class of tiade is, manufacturcis, and land- 
owi»«rb most of them attracted to the 
country from other parts of the empire, 
df A eloped Avith the dhoouragemont of the 
Roman govermnent. 

Lhoi'ai, sec Eocae, 

Eido'thea iff idothed), in Greek mythology, 
a nymph, daughter of Proteus (q.v ). 
When Mcnelaus (q v ) was becalmed off 
the coast of Egypt and nearly starved, she 
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Bhowod him how to secmo her fathci, m I 
spito of his attompts to escape by assiim ! 
ins: duleient forms, and force him to reveal 
the cause of this misfortune. | 

EUeithyi'a iEileUhuta), accoiding to ' 
Hesiod a daughter of Zeus and llira | 
was the Greek goddess of child biith I 
Homer mentions a cavo sacied to her in 
Cl etc and also speaks of tbo dauglitois 
of Hera (In the plural) bearing the name 
Hera and A i tonus wore somctimts In 
voked under It. The Homans idcutilied 
their Juno (q -v ) Lucina with Eiluthyia 

E'lea (L T elm) a to mi on the coast 
of Lucama. foundt d b\ 1 hoc at. ins c >40 
B c It was hcic that t iriiionidcs and li 
successor /i no (qq v ) founded the Lli atic 
fcjcnooi of philosopln 

Ele'ctra (Plektra), (1) daughter of \ga 
menmon ind C l>tcmnosti i, sec / cZops an I 
the articles below, (2) daughter of Atlas 
see Dardanus 

Eiectraf a trage d\ by Sophocles of um ci - 
tain date piobibl^ an cail> pltv 

1 or the Ic t,c nd on w hic h it is b isi d s» 
PeZops Orestes ariivea at M^cen lo, with 
Pyladcs (q v ) and an aged atttndont, to 
avengo, mobocliciic I to the I \lhnn oracle, 
the death of his father Ibe attendant 
IB sent on to inform Chtciinu tri that 
Orestes has been killed in j eh mot lace, 
and Orestes and Pvl id< s prep iie lo foil iw 
disgmscd, beaiiiu an uin sur»pos( d to con 
tain the aslu s of Ore stes Meanwhile ( Iv 
temnestra warned by an o iimous dicaui 
has sent her daughter Chr^sotheims to 
pour libations on tlK tomb of Atimem 
non Flcctia, wlio is living a wrtUht 1 
life, bullic d by Clytcmuestraand Aegisthus 
on account of her lldelity to her father, 
meets Chrysothemis and per u ides licr lo 
substitute for tbo of[eimt,s ot C Iv te mru stra 
others muie accept i bio to their fit her 
tomb C]> t( rnnesi ra ippc 4.1^ and rails at 
Siloctia, but lb lutciruit d by llio umvil 
of the mcsbcnger ind harub with sc ircclv 
concealed joy the dc itti of < )t csti s 3 Ic c tra, 
on the othei hand is pluugi d in d< span 
The announcement of Chrysothemis that 
she has found a lock of han pi ob ibh that 
of Orestes, on Agamemnon s tomb, hcems 
only to mock her borrow She determines 
now that the expected helo of Oicstcs is 
lost, to kill Clytemnostri unci Aegisthus 
heisclf Ihc moie*piudcnl and pliant 
Chivbothemis tefu'^rs to bhaic m the deed 
Oios1.eB and Pv lades now appioach, and 
Orestes graaually reveals him-ielf to lice 
tra Ho and lades c ule r the p ilaee 1 he 
death shriek of C Ivtcmncstra is heard 
Aegisthus then approaches He Is lured 
Into the palace to see what he supposes 


to be the corpse of OresU s, but thids 1 o be 
that of Clytemnestia He Is driven at the 
sword*B point to the room where Agamem- 
non was hlain, and there killed Tho chorus 
of Myccnean women rejoice at the pass 
mg of tho curse which has rested on the 
house of Atreus 

Eleetra, a tragedy by Lunpides, produc od 
ibout 413 B ( 

Iho theme is tho same as that of 
Sophoclob play of the saiue name (q v ), 
I ut there are dlfte icuee s of det ul Vegis 
thus has niaiiicd lleetii to a humble 
peasvut in oidei tint no son of lurs niiv 
claim the thionc Plus peasinl ih a lino 
ehiiirlei mil respects llcetiis royal 
birth incl misfcirtunr «« Ucclri I ikcs hei 
hhaiL with Orestes m the murder of their 
inothci in m t of jiistic c but i fe arful sin 
xnd tho pi ly is s dfep study of tho char ax - 
teiB of the CMli diOif stes iTidtbc haiintc 1 
and downtrodden Llecli i which iinko 
them cap ible of such an ic t 

Ele'etrvon {PlrUini >») se iwph ^ryoji 
Elegi'ac, see Metre 2 in I > 

Elegy [J^legna) a woid wb ultimate 
deny all u is uncertain ongmalh the name 
for i feoni'* f>t mouinmg whose c liar w tc i is 
Ik me tie e oubi te d e T alit t nate he x amet^'i b 
md pe ut iincte 1 H (sc e Metie ^2) Hut thiH 
elegiac metre w ih e irlv idopted by poets 
foi the cxpiiBsion of peisonal Beiitimcnls 
(as ebstmet from nairative) foi exhoiti 
tions iml rclketiemB on a gre it variety 
of Bul jee ts, giayo or gay Gnomic (q v ) 
poetry took the form ol elegy Among the 
pr mcijial e iily elegiac poets of Greece were 
i yrt leuR Mimntimus Seilon Phocylieles, 
( \1liiius md IheOgiis (qq v 1 } legiaes 

veie ore isiemilh wiltten bv tho great 
Greek luthors of the 5th and 4tli cc , and 
more Ire que ntJy by the Ah xaiielrr ms, such 
as Callimiehiis Iho elcgiae was first 
associated with loyo poems by Minmoi 
mils and liter by the AlcTaudriins 

The piine ipal Ron an write i s of elcygiacs 
were G illus Tibullus, I lopcrtius, and 
Ovid (qq v ) 

I Elephants. Ale xandcr the Gie at was the 
first 1 iiioix in ru to u quire elephants 
I There were e lephantH in the Persian army 
I opposed to him at Gougomela (q v ) and 
fhc iH said to hive obt lined l number m 
India Hut it is doubtful whether he over 
I employed elephants eve opt ag^aggago 
ammals They were dangeroilsTo use in 
flghfing bocauBc if tenihed they might do 
more damage to their owners than to tho 
enemy. NcTertholoss, after Alexander's 
death his suceessors made frequent use 
of them in their wars with each other, 
be leucub is said, for instance, to have bad 
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480 clepnarits at the battle of Tpsus (see 
Mcbcedoma, 2) Sumo of th^se Indian 
elephants came mto the possession of 
Pyrrhus (q v ), were taken by him to Italy, 
and wore the first of which the Romiis 
had experience. P'\rrhus hid twenty in 
hiB army at the battle of JIi rarlca (J80 
BO) and the ilomans captuitd four at 
Benoventum. When the Romans fust saw 
tho elcphint in Lueania, knowing ncithei 
the ariiiudi nor its name they called it the 
‘Lueannn ox* (ftos Ltira) PI ilcinv IT 
appeiib to have been tho fir t t » tiaiii 
4Jiic m el( ph lut f ir wa" lie ii id J*tole 
my III oij,aniy t 1 1 lephant huntitu, ^^^ounf^s 
on tho Afiic in ci ist of the Hi d s t The 
Ain an ehphint is dstiii,ruj liiH fi mi 
the Indiin I y its hujre fl iiipin^ ca i* somc- 
tuuc s as mu h as 4 ft a< toss and c( nii y 
f >i*c he id 1 ho Indi in ^ Ic T>h ml h is rc 1 1 
ti\tly hnnll c sts and a c,»n( ivo fort he id. 
At the b ittJc ol R iphi i (217 H < ) Ptc k nj\ 

I / had 7 o \fii( an c k ph int^i aeai nst the 102 
Indian c k plianis of Antiochns the Grc it 
and PoUbiiis (i 81) <lts(iihf^ tlio fi it 
fight nip: ol soiii ol the heist (but me tf 
tho Afiioin elephants tinned t ill) In tl 
i( ign of Aiitioehns V the Romans ord i I 
thcdcbtin tionofthe SvTiancl phinls th 
bi^^ht of tho in unit I annuals so inJ in tc i 
the iieople thit a terl un Ltptim imn 
d( ltd t ho Rom in t ii\ < i It u is pt rh u 
fiom tho Ptolc mu s th it th Cat lii.,mi ms 
Ht' jpted th( leloa cf tnipi mg cUr hints 
f 1 unlit an PUT posts Ihey hid a )mn 
drt dele phants 111 th iini\ whulid kite I 
Ktgiilus llmiiibil bt irUd fjom spun 
with fifty clrplniits hut r lam ] nshe I 
in tho Alps I ho i e mam le r wen use fill 
to him at the Tichi i 1 ul in ro gro lalli 
destio>e d At / im i tho Jv mi ms ii it it 
Ing Aloxindfi tlie (»ieit mange tl li t 
in their mfantiy, into whidi the em ny s 
okphints were lurt i th< > won then sm 
rounded and dispilrhod C ait live wi 
oblige d to suiTOnde r all her elephants att< i 
Zama to the groat grief of t'u ( iitlii 
gmiauh, who went about the streets railing 
their lost elephants b\ their mines fu 
they were ve ry f »nd of them The Rt mans 
o( e abiou ilJ\ use d i lopliants in t he ii nhso 
quent wars for mstsne c Aomihus P mllus I 
h id Bomo Ineli in e lojihants at Pvun i But 
they never pli\od an important part 
tho Roman army On tlio othor hand they 
were much used e spec ally under the 
empire, in proeessions and in tho (jrames 
of tho C Ire us and amphitheatre (see Vena 
tionea) Some of the names given to elo 
phaiits aro recorded, sneh as \e lillles and 
Patroelus the bravest elephant in the 
Carthagmian army was eddied bum 

Eleusi'nian Mysteries, see M faience 


Eleu'sis, a town of Attica, standing close 
to the sea, about ten milos NW of Athens 
It owed its fame to a groat sanctuary of 
Bemetci (q v ) where tho 1 lousiulan mys- 
teries (see Mv^rrui*) wore pti formed It 
Is menlionod in the Ilomoric hymn to 
Domotoi The sanetuaiy was destroyed 
by tho PcT slans and rebuilt or re designed 
in the age of Poiieles Considerable re- 
mains of it are still to bo soon including 
(hose of a Piopilaea modelled on that 
of the Atropohs, snd of a gient Hall of 
Initiation (os le built piobably in Roman 
tunes) ihout 170 ft sciuare The loof of 
th s was hupportod b six i ows of columns 
lud T( iitid the linll we re eight tlerb of steps 
on whi h the wi i hppirs ptohably sat 
w lie hiij^ the peiloi i laiice oi the mvbtenes 
m the body ef ih Ini' 

1 leu Is was )rj ii lly in le pendent of 
\fheus mcl it IS iniuioh il)k Unt he was 
me T]e Liter* in the litter \ itbout a 
struggle Ptir a m^ rhologieol rcllectlon of 
this c / h*h( u 

Lleuthc'na, see I e sf t V § 6 

Llcven, Cin at \tluiis police inagl- 
MTi lie s S e Uhl ns 5 

Elj^in Marbles, see Parthenon 

£'lis, i ^ itc m the NW eif t'lc Pelopon- 
uese i h s rhiol impo t mce Jay In its 
mcl lehue OlMiima (q v ) In hls^-oiical 
lime I lib with a d mo iti constitu 
turn wis i m nieo te Si iita Shf was 
a member f the Quaelruple Allianeso 
miusl thit stile from 420 to 417, and 
liter the ti el f the Pel >pe nnesiau War 
w lb rc ilue e*el and subjc e t 1 1 o se vf le oondl- 
l ons by the Sp iit m King Agis in 199 B o., 
when Sputa w is al the height of her 
power it w IS it S( iiius in Blc in tcmtoiy 
thit Xenophon (q \ ) hved m exile. 

Ell*' on, the *lhiu ting out* of a vowel at 
the id of c no \ >id befoio a vowel at the 
beg mug of the icxt m Giee»k confined 
e hicfly to tho shoit final vowels a, e, o, m 
Ijitm extended to long vowels ind to 
syll ibles enehng m m iPt Crobis). 

Eli'ssa, see Ihdo 

Elpe'ndr, *' coTipdiilon of Odysseus (q v ) 
in his wandeiim s who fell off the roof of 
( ireje s dwelling md was killed and left 
' iinb f I 1 Hib Is tho first shade that 
Odysreus meets in the notber world he 
isks for bunal and Uiat his oar may be 
planted on his grave 

Ely'sium {Elusion), also known as the 
Islands oi* thi Bust {makardn nfwi), 
m Gicek mythology tho place whore those 
favoured by the gods f n later t onc/eption 
heroes and patriots) enjoy after death a 
full and ploasant life (cf. Hades) Its 
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position Is vasue, in carlitr myth gnitL dis 
tlnot from Uados, somewhoie m the far 
West, a meadow by the stream Oceanns 
(qv.), or * Islands of tho Blest* in that 
stream, m later myth pait of tho nothei 
world It wafl mk cl over by Rhadamanthus 
(or Cronus) \ u gil s Eb sium Is m the nether 
woild 

E'lzevirs, propcrl> Eluvier^ see J dt 
turns, 

Ema'thia (rmathm) the pa t of Macc 
doma between tho Ai-ius (Yard u) and the 
Hahaemon (Vistriza) inc luding E ella The 
name is sometimes exte nded to tho whole 
of Macedoma and tho neighbouim^. lands 
and the epithet J msthion i*«« ritch to 
Alexander the Great (see c pr , Miltons 
eighth Sonnet) 

Embassy, On the {Dc Falsa 1 tgaiu nc) a 
pohiical speech by Demosthenes Sec 
Demosthenes (2), § 5 (e) 

Embo'lima, see Tragahi, § ^ 
Emmelei'a, see Tragedu § 1 

Empe'docles mpedokU s) i philosopbc i 
and scientist of \eiagas (VgHoCntum) in 
Sicib, boin m the fliat quailt i of the oth 
c. B c He belonged to a iich and di 
tmguished famih.andit is said w isedUic 1 
the kingship of his eitv but letuscd it lit 
was a most vcisatile genius mteie steel in 
biology, modieine, and physics (le dis 
covered that an is a sulistance, distiiic 
fiom empty spae e ), the in^ entoi of the irt 
of ihetorie , a stie and an eeeentiie but 
he IS chiefly famous for bis ; hilosophieal 
doctimc He i ndeavouicd t > ice oncile the 
poreeplion of changmg iJienonjeni with 
the logical eonception of in uneleiUinR 
unehaiiging (xisteuec, ind found the solu 
tion m foul izniiiutable elements e nth 
air, fire, and water wlioso association ane 
dissociation pioeluee the \ xrious <h mgin 
objects of the woiId as we know t Ihi 
association and dissociation lesult from 
the action of two opposing forces. Love 
and Discord, which eteriiillv constiiiet 
destroy, and reconstruct I hose news he 
embodied m a poem m luvunetcrs an I 
Aristotle thought them e t sulllcicut impi i 
tance to be combated He also left a poem 
on puriileations, m which incident ilh he 
appioved tho doctrine of Pythagoras i 
capeualh on tiansmlgiafi m Ihcre is 
warm eulogrv of hw workp by Lueretiu 
(q v ) Some 450 hues of them survive, 
written in a lucid and pictuioRquo style 
His death is ydnously loeounted accord 
ing to one stoi’^ he threw hims<.lf into the 
crater ot Mt ktna (see M Arnold, *Lm 
pedocles on Ltna ) 

Ence'ladus {Egkelado^) sbc Giants 


Enco'mium {Egkdmvon), a Greek choral 
hvmn (see Choral L/grtc), m celebration, 
not of a god, but of some man The word 
means a song *at the komos* (here the 
revel at the end of a banque t) and thus 
suggests a eulogy of tho host From this 
it was extended to eulogies in general 
The name was flist applied to certain 
poems of this character by Sirnomdes of 
Ceos (q v ) Ihe tpvnwwn, a triumph il 
ode for a vic^iy at the Games and tho 
fhnnos or funeral diige wore In fact 
\ ori itions or development s of tho encomion 

Endy'mion (h ndumion) son of Colyce (a. 
dOiUghter of Aeolus ei v ) iiiellui huf>biud 
Aelhhos oi according to mother version 
% shepherd on Mt 1 ilmos in ( iria He 
was the most benitifui of men iiid was 
lo\od by Selene (the Me on) B> lui cm 
tiiyanco (or at hts own request) he was 
thrown Into a lerpetual sleep, and tho 
moon descended cierj night to ombrnee 
him He was the father (not by Selene) 
of Afi,ohis (Aiiolo<t) the eponymous hero 
of Aotolii The legend of LiulMnion and 
the M )on forms the bisis el Dr i\ tons 
bndiinioii ind l*hoeht UaH) and of 
Ke its s Lndj rmon (1 S 1 8) 

L'nniads, see llot^nus 
r'nnius, Qlimus ( 10 100 nc ) one of 
tiio gi ( it cst ind most a < i s it ile of tho e ii J \ 
Roman poets was boin at Rudiae in 
Calabrii th it i to siy m terntoiv that 
waspanh Gsean i) iitly (iiccl lU spoke 
Oscan, Gi ee k mid 1 it m He sei ve 1 in tho 
Roman mm\ m Sardima as centurion 
and Cato who was praetor la Sirdinia in 
108 took him to Rome Latei he acee m 
p iruc el M I ul\ lu N obilior on his 4otolian 
< imp iign in IS ) and rece ived the li iie ur 
of R mian citi/enship JEe In eel m moelc t 
style en tho Ayentme, teaching an 1 writ 
ing Ho wasaumtimatefTiendof th( elelei 
Scij lo m anecelete t del b\ Cieeio (Do 
On tore ii 08) shows thit he was ac 
qu unte d with ‘^cipio Nasica lIis pimcipal 
woi ks w ere his 1 1 ogedie s o iiel his Annales * 
but he also wrote Siturac* or miseel 
larcouM woil s epigrams one or two 
comeelit (for which ho S( ems to ha'ie had 
little gift), and a faJtmla prattexta (q v ) 
on the Rape of the Sabines If a certain 
portrait m tho ‘Aimales* is as Gellius 
stitcb a portrait of him eit ho was a 
learned honest cheerful ruiii courteous 
and discreet His woiks show him tinged 
with various Greek philoSeiphies and 
critical of the traditional Roman behefs 
We have tho iitles and fngments of 
over twenty of his tiagodies Ihey dealt 
mainly with themes taken from the Troian 
cycle and one at lea^t, the ‘Medea*, was 
translated from Euripides The fiogments 
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Bhow his gift for the expression of passion 
and pathos, and for vigoious and poetic 
dialogue. The pla^s exhibited the prob- 
lems of life and had a ciTilirlng and 
humanizing influence Thev wcit wiittcn 
m adaptations of the Gicok diamatic 
metres. 

The *Annales*, in eighteen books of 
hexameters, were the woik of his latoi 
> oars They presenU d the histoi 5 of Home 
from its m^hical bogmnmgs, through the 
kings, down to the wars of his own day 
(but omitting the Fiist Punle War, it 
appears, which Naovius had dealt with) 
and in luded a senes of portraits of the 
gn at Homans It was fi om Ennius that 
the Homan schoolboy got his idea of the 
old heroes liiginents amounting to 
some 600 Imes of the woik have been 
pieservod It is inspire^ by patiK tic faith 
m Rome s greatness, ai^d is ninked In 
giav ity of style, and foieibh im igmitiye 
end sonorous diction The verbitieation 
IS rough, and theie arc piosau pissages 
and someeecentTK itif M nitiir ilto i ponod 
ol uiiicllned t iste (bco uikUi imrsis 
All Lt( ration. Onomatopoeia) It was the 
tijst Roman poem in epic hexamotorh ni 
the Home lie mannei Tt <oiitain th( 
f imous line on Fabius Alaxinius ( unc t it 1 
(q \ ) who lefuscd to be drawn into open 
bittl< With Uainubil 

Lniis homo nobis coinetando restitmt lem 

Ihe *S itur ic* or nusc c llancoiis works m 
eluded didaiiie, hurnoious, ami 11 ui itivc 
pitfts Ihe ‘Ipicharmus’ (q v ) was a 
poem m anticipation of Liuictiuh on 
the phvbioal conbtitution of the nniaersc 
tie Luhemtius* idoptcd the thioiy of 
the origin of the godb expounded uy the 
lationahst of that name (q v ) the 
‘Ileduphageticn’ was a n ock htioie poem 
on gastronomy 

Enmus was legaided b\ the RoinaiiH as 
the father of theli literature His impoi 
taneo rests both on his genoial iinuiaiiizing 
mfluenre, and ou his introduction into 
Lxtin of the quantitative hexametei in 
place of the Saturmau and also of the 
elegiac couplet (see Metre § 5) Lucretius 
Virgd, anci Ovid borrowed from him 
Cicero admired and quoted him Ho 
enjoyed a long but not quite unbroken, 
period of esteem among Roman ciities’ 
of later ages 

En^5 {EniyS), (1) one of the Gralae (q v ), 
(2) a Gieek goddess of war, second iry m 
importance to Ares. The Roman Bcllona 
(q V ) was Identifled with her 

Soe^ae (Eomi or Ehmat), on altc-matlvo 
title of tie * Catalogue of AA omen’ (q v ), 
or the title of the latter part of it m 


which, after an opening which probably 
took a form such as ’Many women won 
the love of the gods, such as • . each 
Bucoeeding section opened with the words 
rj olrj (’Ol such as . . .’) from which the 
title was formed Fragments of the poem 
surviye bee also bhxeld of Heracles* 

ti'os or £'5 s, the goddess of dawn, daugh- 
toi of Hypeiion (q v ) or of Pallas, the 
Titan or giant llv 111 bonus (q v ) she 
was mother of Memnun (q v ), for whoso 
death at the hands of Achilles she was 
1 bought to sLcd tedis m the form of dew. 
Sec also Orion and Cephalvc. The Romans 
called her Aurora* 

Epammo'ndas (F pameindndds) a great 
Theban commandei borne 420 b c , who 
with his friind Pelopidas (q v ), laised 
The be b to be f 01 a timt the most pow 1 1 
iul '^tatc In Gie coe He eononandod the 
rheban aimy at the victory of Lou tra 
(see Sparta § 4) and theioaftei carried 
out foul in\asinns of the Pcloponnese, 
pushing ns for as th( gati^b of Spaita ithc If, 
HcMipported \icoclia igamst Sparta and 
ft untied on tlic slope s of Mt It home a now 
M bcnc to b i stronghold foi the Mes 
scuuns igxinst then espartan enemies 
1 T aniin )ud is was killed at the battle of 
M iTitinoa ( )( 2) ind the f xet that m bpito 
ol tin crushing v ic lory won b> the Thebans 
+he\ felt ( oust r line d to make peace with 
Sparta aftci it shows the extent to which 
the umtv and si length ol Rocotia de- 
pended tin the genius of the m in Ho was 
buiK d on 1 ht battle fltld, where Pausanlas 
five ccnturcs latei saw liis tomb There 
arc lives o** him I v Plutarch and Nepos. 

The esbciitial featuit of tbo miUtaiy 
tactics invintcd by I pammondas, which 
enabled him to dele at a supeiioi Pelopon 
nobian force at Louctra, and again at 
ATa itmea, was the massing of a solid 
col nn, fifty deep, on ont flank, which he 
Jail ched against the tnciny vlulc ’rofns 
mg* or holding back the rest of his line 
Jhis heavy column broke through the 
I Pc loponnesian hue, twelve deep, and threw 
I it into c onfubion 
I Epei'os, see Trojan Horse, 

\ Epeiso'dion m u Tragedy, § 1, ( omedy, § 2. 

I Ephe'bi {rphiboi a word meaning 
yo *), under an institution introduced 
at A hens m the lobt third of the 4th c 
BC. (after thi dofoalf of Chaoronea), wore 
the young citircns of 18-20 enrolled fpr 
military training They weio subjected to 
stnet dlhcipline messed together by tribes, 
ind earned out guard and patrol duties. 
They wore a broad brimmed hat and 
dark mantle, and rece ived four obols a day 
for subsistence AAlien about 300 b c. 
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compulsoiy military seirice was abolished 
at Athens, the ephebexa was remodelled Into 
a school where philosophy and literature 
were the chief subjects taught. 

E'phesus (Epheaos), one of the principal 
Ionian cities on the coast of Asia Mmoi 
near the mouth of the CaVster. Adjoining 
the Uty stood a famous temple of Artemis 
(q.y.). It was of great antiquity (perhaps 
originally dedicated to an Eastern goddess 
whom tho Greeks adopted under the name 
of Artemis) and was more than onro rt 
constructed. In the now temple that 
erected during the mlo of ('’roesus (q v ) 
over Ionia, Ciocsiis himself dedicated 
thiity-six Bculptuied colunms. One of 
these, bearing pait of his name, may be 
Boenmthc British Museum. D G Hogarth, 
in 'Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life’, has 
an interesting account of tho discovery in 
tho pedestal of tho statuo of tho goddess 
of a vast number of jewels, statuettes, &c , 
the foundation offerings of tho temple 
Xonophon (q v ) dopositc'd in the U lupl^ 
the ransom of some captives take n diirtn 
the retreat of the Ten Thousand When 
this was duly restored to him, ho built 
with tho money in P'hs a small model ot 
tho great tomple, and plac c d in it a cy press 
wood image of tho goddess modelled on 
the golden image at Ephesus In S'lh b c 
ono Uerostratus, to make his name Jmmoi 
tal, burnt the temple down (it is said, on 
tho day that Alcxandci tho Great was 
bom). Its fame extended to CJiiistian 
times (Acts xix, 2t ct seq ). kphosus 
passod at vanous times imdei the domina 
tion of Gioc<^us, tho Persians, the Mat^ 
domans, and the Homans It formed pait 
of tho Dt lian Oonfedeiac^ (see Athfns, § 4), 
and m the Pcloponnc sian W ar was an all> 
first of Athens, and later of Sparta It was 
the birthpUcc of Heraclitus and the pain 
tor Parrhaams ((iq v ). In Roman time 
Ephosub became tho chief (it> of the 
province of Awa (though Pei gam um w«is 
tho formal capital), and the scat of the 
governor. 

Ephia'ltes (1) m Gicek mythology, see 
Otii8. (2) The Maliaii who at Thermopj lae 
sliowed the Peisians the mountain path b> 
which they turned tho Greek position (sec 
Peraxan B ars) (3) An Athemau statesman, 
the friend of Pericles and opponent of 
Cimon (qq v.), chiefly important for tho 
democratic reforms^ hat he introduced in 
the constitution, notably the reduction of 
the ancient powers of tlio Aroopagiis. He 
deprived it of all political functioixS and 
left it meiely juiisdlction m rehgions 
crimes, particularly premeditated murder, 
and the admmistration of sacred property. 
Its other powers were tronaforred to tho 


Boule, Eedesia (see CUxsthtnea), and Hell- 
aea (q.v.). Ephialtes was murdeied m the 
spring of 461. 

E'phors, at Sparta (q v , § 2), a body of 
five magistrates exorubing control over 
tho kings. 

E'phorus {Ephoroi), bom about the be- 
gmnmg of tho 4th c B c at Cyme m 
Aeolla, was a pupil of Isocrates, and the 
author of a history of tho ancient world 
down to tho siege of Poimthus by Philip 
of Macodon (340) in thirty books. Onli 
fragments survive, but it was much util- 
ize el by later histonans (Diodoius, Strabo), 
though its self ntihc value is qiiostionalilo. 

^pic, narrative poetiy of exalted style, 
e t lebratiiig he loic adventurtfl, m \ t I ik al oi 
historical, in poems of considcioble length. 
The chaiactcnstiOjjmctio of epu poetry is 
the hexametc'r (^oe Metre ^ §§ 2 and >) 

§ 1. (rTtek 7 pir 

Epic poctiy IS tho eailicst suiviMng 
form of ti I oe k litc rature. It e xisi ed before 
diama, histoij, or ]>hiloM)pli> , and in 
some sort represented all tliiee for the 
eail\ Orf(ks. It piobablj had its iiigin 
in h>mnb celebrating the gods, sung at 
their feslnnls, copiposid by primitive 
pot is, among whom wt have tiaces of sue h 
legendary names as Oipheus, Miisacus, 
and LumolpuB To buch hymns daetyln 
vciso was well adnptcil l^ausnnias (x 7) 
asserts that the eailhst contests held 
at Delphi were competitions in icligious 
poelrv of this kind, kpic poetiy, like 
the hvmns fiom which it was evolved, was 
in tally tuncb chanted by minstrels to the 
aec oiiipammeni of the lyic It was dc 
\ eloped principally in Asia Minor There 
must have been a gu at mass of it, but, 
apart from tlio ‘Iliad* and the ‘Odyssey 
(qq V )• only fragments of it ha\e suivived 
(seo E/Jif Ci/chk In course of time 
(piobnbh alxmt tho 6th c. b c ), pcrhdi)s 
owing in pait lo tho exhaustion of tlx 
original subject-matter, epic poetry ga^e 
T»1 cc to the greater freedom if Iviic 
pocti\ (q \ ), though it produced an 
offshoot m the philoRophieal cpie of Par- 
menides and Pmpedocles (qq v). See 
also Hcsxodxc Poetry, In the 3th c. 
PANyA8(s)i8 of HaliearoassuR, uncle of 
HeTodotuB(q v ), wrote an opic on Heracles, 
and ANFiMArHUS of Colophon {ft. 410) a 
long *Thcbaid’. Ghofritbs of Samos, 
said to have been a fnend exT Herodotus 
and Lysander, is noteworthy as having 
composed, in his ‘Perseis’, an epic on a 
historical subject, the PerRlan Wars, m- 
stcad of a mythological subject. In tho 
Hellenistic Ago Apollonius of Rhodes 
(q.v.) wrote an ' Argonautica*. lu tho 
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6th CAD. Nonniis (q v ) wrote an epic 
on the exploits of Dionj bus. and Quintus 
of bznyma a ‘Postnomcnca*, a dull woik 
which dealt with the inter vil between the 
events of the ‘Iliad and the Odyssev . 

§ 2. Roman T pic 

Epic was the most enduring form of 
pictiy at Korne Cato the Fldtr actoit 
mg to ( iccro recordt fl that the d< eds t f 
Homan hciocs used to b( sung at ban 
quits On this NKbulii bisod his theoi^ 
tint there had bttn a Hum in bnlli 1 
htei xture, now lost, on w Inch wpk founde 1 
the legends of eaily Rome Howcvci thi 
miy 00 — and the theory is now gdieialh 
discredited — epic in nioio dovtlopid fonn 
\ ts mtioduredat P ine by I imus Audi 
meus m 1 IS tiinslation of the ()d\sse\ 

It cvolxed in native shipo in N leviiis 
poem m Salumiins tm 11 e Puriu Wars 
1 nmus in Ins \iiual(H*ti idu< d a guit 
epic luhczamtlci or the hist oi v of Romo 
I pif at Rome it it lied its hitntst point 
m thf Adicid of Viigil thoi gh it max 
be objected that the pot in is in artifleial 
i-onstruetion, not a sj ont incous gnwth 
In tin Sil\ir Ago Latm cpie Itcanu 
rhctciual m ihanetfr piobillj m 
measure owing to tin pi e\ ailing habi 
of iccitatK ri >\hirh oueoui i,.t 1 evtravi 
f lilies for tlu sake of iniine liitc effcit 
lUcHmation also ni ule f n lu meeiitv an I 
ditificnlit> 1 he j,ic itcbt e t H of the u t 
\i s the lit Hum C imIc oi 1 Imsalia* cl 
I uc«i,n Othi r < pii poets < f tin i nipm 1 1 
\ ary mg dtgrttb ( f merit wtii Slims it all 
(US, \aIfiiUM IliiiiJs, itnip (liudim 
(qq V ) Among t bi 'sc whose woikrj arc li I 
were Coinelins Sexeius (piaised b> Om I 
and Quintiliin) \\1 i vioti 1 on 1 
poems, «-iid Mt In v iiiiiy Iido (q \ 
authoT of a J hi si 1 1 in I a 1 1 1 m ou 1 1 
ramp iigiis of ntiiiianKus 

Epic G>clc, Oft iitlmg to Pi flus i r 1 lo 
< uliis (prol al h ftt'i tli f \i ) nuti r 
of a (iTcek handbool oflitciatnii irwliiili 
(xiiiptb survivi was a term ipplnd to 
thi body of legtudb which had 1 nned thi 
bubjeet of the old (iieek cpi< poems auJ 
I onstitutod a soit of legeiidaiy liistoix 1 1 
the world f lom e ai best tunes 1 he ci i 

1 01 MS wore the 1 1 \ s or pc enis from whu h 
this ( M It was built up 1 hough the teim 
would stiictly include the IJiad and thif 
O Ivsscy *, it appear « t o 1 h\ i t < cn applic 1 
to the works of epic poets other than 
Homer Ikere vas a lu jan Ctclb. com 
pleting the stor\ of the 1 u jan War (q v ) 
of which the Iliad and Odyssey* give 
onlj episode*’ and a J ueban C yct i , in 
eluding an impor‘>ant poem the Fhehoid 
These formed the storehouse tiom whiih 
Greek dramatic and lyric poets diow man> 
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of their subjects. Though many of the 
Cyohe Poems are attributed by ancient 
writers to particular poets eg the 
‘Acthiopis to Arc tin us of Miletus, nothing 
IS know n with cert imty about the authors 

Epicha'rmus (Lpuharmot), a Greek 
comic poet of Alegaia in Slcih (perhaps 
born at Cos), who Incd in the 6th and 
''th cut Ho wrote in Dorian dialect an 
t irlv form of comedx , w hii h piobably had 
no < aoi us and in w hlc h he dealt with topics 
of gem I il interest (as (list met from per 
sondl sxtire*>) iiid li pic ted ■various types of 
1 xti ter Bueh as the parusito and the 
ill unkard Ho oxi i ile d in amusing dosi rip 
ti Tjsantl eniimi intii ns liindrf pattci *. 
(lloi u I n» 11 1 7 * siivs Dieitur.. 

1 lau1u:> at excmilir Sjculi propciart 
tTuhirmi*) It i ptssibli tJ at ho in- 
ti ue n c d the de\« loprnc 1 1 of Mtli C ointdv 
I hi oeiitiis wiote i» i f pip.r ini f u I IsMntue 
J? pii harm is also * iinc t > bi regarded as a 
phili sophi r m e msiqucnef of a phllo 
Hophic p tm pr I Uv b\ mother author, 
publishi I un lull I a> ii (sec Lnmus), 
Epicte'tus (i pi/^i/os) ( A 1 ) faO-140) of 
iricrajolis m Pli\gn an c mint lit btolc 
1 \) ) hill ‘'Opher whose dot ermes are 
1 iiown t ) us by the re oid of them made 
bj \inau ( 1 V ) This leeoid takes I lie 
turn of praet c illy xeibitirn notes of his 
lee tilts Unatnba and of a shoit 
Euehei iditn* oi Minuil of his prm 
eipal do tunes Ihf litfirisi somewhai 
t ly md frim I loiuuunt but the Lee 
t me *, w liii h 11 th comme iit w ith whic h 
he oe comimui 1 ttu leading of stoic writ 
m„s hivi Til linijii human and fami 
Uii cln t i I piftetus wis ongmallv a 
'»live liint trim t iilv youth owned at 
ouc Imu 1 \ J paphioditas the ciciiet irv 
of JNcio \lt(i o it lining Ium fiocdom hi 
ai neaiH t luxe eonducted a si hool at 
^ ipohs 111 ^pini • The rceoid of his 
It i tiircs h I ( ws him t li ive b cn a m in of 
gonlle and mi bled xiaetei cainobt md 
li vated m his doe time a linn belli ver 
in the gevtnim nt of the woild bv an all 
wise PioM I 1 fc Af cording to Atiliis Gc 
bus (xMi I ») J 1 1 tetus Uf»i d to ba\ that 
in order t be •'rce fre m wrong doing and 
to h>c a p(<) < fill 1 fc, a man bbonld take 
ti heart two worcs, av€\ov ami dnexov 
cn n and abstain Ihiiebj man could 
com r el independent e of e xttmal cir 
( nmslanr e s 1 1 bs hi^ii ble m his attitude 
than Marcus Auicllus (q v ), with whom 
it 18 natuial to tomp« re him, he shows a 
lobust faith in the power of will to over 
toiiH the can s and sorrows of life, 
'i’picu'nis (FjnLouroH) (341-270 B.c ), the 
founder of the 1 pieuroan school of philo 
Bophy was born m bamos of AtheniaD 
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parents, and settled in Athens m 306. 
His school was known as the ‘Gardens* 
(A^poi), from the f^rdens whore Epicurus 
taught He wrote a largo numbei of 
tixatibis, of the titles of which Diogenes 
Laortius (q v ) give s a list. The same 
author has pieseivcd three epibtles of 
Iipicmus bummanzing his Bvstdn, as also 
his Sot 1 an Maxims {Kvpiai 8o^at) a rol 
lection of foitv of the must important 
articlob m his doctrine Some fragiiicni 
of his greai work ‘On Nature* suivive in 
the Herculaneum papyri vJEpifiuus held 
that philosophT consisted in thi wis( eon 
duct of life, to be attained by i chance on 
the evidence of th( stnsos and the < llmina 
tion of superstition and of the belief m 
supernatuial mteivention On the ]»hjsi 
cal bide he acre pled in th( mam the 
atomistic thcorj ol Ih niocntus (q v ) an 1 
held that evi r ^ c t i iit b is in itnial cauftc 
his system was biihscquciith (xpounded 
bv Lu< letms (q v ) On t lit ethical side, he 
held that pJc isnit inr absence of pain) is 
the only good, lx mg th( only good known 
to the senses iiid that ttic last pknsuit 
as being accompanud b> no piinful 
want, IS a peifect hnniiom of body md 
irdnd to bt sought in pHm In mg anfl 
in virtue The ttacJiing of the bcbot 1 
lb conci'.ch suiumt d up in the Iwthc 
words which tlx J pitiut lu Diooi M 8 oi 
Oj no \ni>a m I \eia lusciit td m a cloistti 
m that town tugethti with olhti fing 
nunts of I lucuiean doetiinc. i o 

©€OS Ml atodT^TOv d ©ai 9 prob To uyadoi 

fVKTlfrOV To BfilOV €V€KKapTtp7JTOl No 
thing to fear in God Ntdhing to ltd m 
Dentil Good can he at tamed I vil c in 
beinduitd (liansl Gilbert Mini ) 
hpieuius figures m two of Laiuloi s 
‘Imagmarv CoiiTtrsatioiib* The modem 
1 nghsh sense of the word ‘Linemean 
1 e 'devoted to letined and tastefnl sen 
suous enjeij-ment ’ (O E D ), misi epics# iits 
the teaching of T pieunis ( is also d xs (he 
‘Epicun de grege poirnm of 11 oi uc) 

Bpidau'rus tjndauros) in Argohs, the 
chief seat of the woiship of kselopms 
iq V ) The sanetuaij eoiit^imccl, besides 
the temple of Am U puis, a lemaikahlo cir 
eular budding suiiportcd by two ciieular 
colonnades and a great outer colonmdi 
where probnbh the patients slept Here 
have been found inscriptions recording a 
number of euie s t ffe cteel in the sanctuai^ 
About a quarter of a mile from the sanctu 
ary was the theatre, a verT beautiful 
structure still to be seen in good piesi rva 
tion See PI. 5a. 

Epidei'ctic oratory, the oratorv of eiis 
play, such as panegyrics, funeral orations, 
speeches for dehvery at fe stivals as eiis- 


BpiffTtnnM 

tinguishcd from forensic oratory (of the 
law cum Is) and dohberative or political 
oiatoiy. 

Epu'dicus, a comedy by Plautus. The 
complicated plot turns on the roguery of 
the slave Epidicus lie tnekb his old 
master out of nione\, llist to pay foi a 
harp girl to whom the old mnn*s son has 
t iken a finej ; then to pay for a caTitive 
whom the son, who h is gone to the wars 
and transferred his ailcctions lias bought 
with borrowed mon( > . Tin fiaud is dis 
covered but as the captive turns out to 
be the old man s lost daughUi, if pidicus 
is forgiven and fieed 

Epi'goni {1 vigonm) in Greek mTthnlog\ , 
the dfsccndints of tho S<vcn Cliinjjxoiis 
who muiehed against T h bts (see Oedipub^ 

1 mill the leadership of the igtd Adiastus 
(q V > the I ingf 111 tSok and dc strove d tho 
i itj , in ( T ent mii* pose d t o h ivo oc ( in 1 1 d 
sliortlv before tlx Iiojnn AV ir (Horn J 1 
IV. 401 it seq ) The ligcnd is i)cjhdi)S on 
cbo of u il events. Pho nniics ol the 
I pigoiu (given with some t iintniis by 
(he nithoritics) iic \igj ilcTis (son of 
\diaslus) Phcisundios (st n of Polyiiiccs), 
\lcmaeon (#1 v ) Diomcdes (q v ) Pro 
machos (son rf I srthi noj uuh) Stluiu 
J >s (hoii of C )p uhTi^, iud I olvdorus (son 
(/ lfippoux.il lO 

The tcmi !> pigonoi \\ is dso used e t the 
deseendants of Alexin Ui tho ( n ds 
biiec c ssoi s (si o JhadoL h j ) 

fpigram, a word meaning otiginailv an 
iiisf ji])tion Insciipllons rn t mibstoms 
ind on olTcitngs to the gxs wtio Tie 
qiuntlv m viise, and llx iligia (sio 
I Uffi/) w IS adopted (it ib slid first by 
\rihil(fhuH q V ) as the most ipproiuiuU 
hum Thi most f iinous roini>ob(i of rui h 
c) igi ims was Simonides of (tos (q t ) 
T he term was extended to cover occasion^ 
bhoit poems emboibing a mood or idea 
of the authc i if ivoiinti kind of cornpoRi 
turn with thf Greek potts of IhJ Helhii 
istic and Roman Ages ( m v ) Wiih these 
the epigram took ni luj foims dt meatorv 
(imniptions on votive otTi rings or works 
of ait), amstorv sitiiical Among 

the most finioiis cpigiamrnatisls of the si 
peiiods wore (. allimachus, Mi Icager of 
Gadara (qq v ), and Palladas of Alexandna 
(c. AD 400). Collections of epigrams 
were made in Ihi Hellenistic Age and 
later (see inthologu*;) 

Tho epigram was widely lidopted at 
Rome, both for inscriptions and for more 
general purposes, from Imnius onwards 
As a htcrary form it culminated in the 
works of Mai^ial. 

Epigrams, see Martial. 
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Epigraphy. 

§ 1 . Mvanirg of ^epigra/jhy* and 
* itisci iptioii 

rpiffniphy is the scumt of dtciphtiingr 
and mUiprctiTiK msriiptions it is also i 
1 im used toi ms( Liptions takoTi oolite 
lively. An iusinidion is anAtliiuf? fiom 
the Momimentiim Anovniiuin (q \ ) to a 
IJ >tlt r H m Ilk piovidt d it is ti iff d, cut 
fed III In (1 or inipjfssf I on strit ni( t il 
Blicll, f U\ , \M.io(l, oi A\ i , in lii 1 nj? giatl 
(c 1 ml S( iibl hUf?’'! oil uulls, A.f ) I iit 
o\ luiliTiff coins and an^tliuitj wiittm cu 
pap\ Ills or skin 

§ 2. Ihiifhon of iiriti 17 
The f iilu t Gieik VMitiDf^ ipptais to 
ha^ 1 teen ahiav s, like that of the 1 hot 1 1 
Clin , li im iiurht to Jcfl I Inn raiiH i 
p< lotl lining which fit lin s were iltci 
null 'v wiittdi from iiglil oJitt uidlfftt 
ri^ht, a ncthud known as hmsUoph d t 
tmniiu like omd in pi iir,l iiik It 1 
found in a nunihci cf Gufk in diptim 
mail^ ill of fit III f iilui thin 00 nt 
aftci wlnth elite ( ntk wiitiir frent 1 ilh 
runs iruiii 1 rt to light Vs ii»,iids i dm 
wilting: intht iiiMiiption ou tin 1 i lene 
tuie fd uia (st e below 0 ) jnt 1 M\ e f tl 
6 th f «infl in the Dueiiti n sciifiti n 
on tilt ontt I edge of a liefi iJ si q ed \ i t 
(piobilh e irh Ith t intl c illttl Diuri > * 
aftdthi limit of the 11 si* < r) the lireeti ii 
IS Iroin light to left llif eailust 1 dm 
inseiiption on sttme (pit I d Iv not latei 
thin the ith r ) tiis(<\d Im tsitneii 
the Horn in koium luns in \tintal hue 
aitt match upw iids fi mi tht I isi ef the 
pdJ ir on w hie li P is tut ind fn 111 the *0]) 
tlcwviiv\ards I dir 111 t iiptioiis to in IJit 
uho\t gentTHlli iiiii fioiii It ft ton ht hu 
writing fiom ri-,iil te It Jt eintinicb to 
appear spusnioelK dh , sennt tin es i wliole 
msciiption some time 8 a single woid ei 
line, lb wilt ten m this w 

I GlM-K l^SeUIFllO^B 
§ 3. 1 aluf of irUi! T?is rijiion*^ 
Gicek lufeciiptions liire luldtil greatly 
to our knowledge eif iiidiiit hi toi\ 111 
Htituti ill , snd custom'' \ v ist number 
ni\t becndi tovcied (it is t stun ited that 
we now have more than 7 OOO) intl thc«^ 
have been tleeipheied mi wheit miiti 
lated, have fie queuth be e u to feoiiio e ^lcut 
re stored, b\ the patient t intl imrenuitv of 
Rtholiis They have i gic^it ^ il it i*- bin 
plomcntmg or e 01 it e ting the state ine its 
OI histonuis the A tliiow light on such 
uiattciH as the evolution of (»rttk wilting, 
the pee uliantics ol dillcient diiJeetfe pub 
Ik acreuntb and the cvcryeliv life of tin 
people. Iheu value lies t bp« eially m then 


being eontempoiary iccords of dtt<iiled 
facts, wheioas the statements of histoiians 
aie as a lulo not contempoIUl^ , and are 
apt to be olTcc ten by faults of inejrior> , the 
opiiiiou of the wiitci, and othei sourceb of 
erioi. 

§ 4. Collections ofOrttk inscriptions 
The lir-^t collection of known Greek 
mserij tions (‘Coipus Inseriptionum Giao 
c*u iin ) was begun b\ the Acadciu) of 
Beilin in Ihl i undei the diioc^on of 
Viigust Boet kli and eonipleted In 1877. 
Jt was b> thill eompletelv inadequate, foi 
great iminbeis o new mseriptions had 
in t ht intci \ il been elise ovc it el The first 
volume of i new ollet tion ( Insciiplitmc s 
1 1 ictoe ) w 18 1 QDlished bv the Bcihn 
Ve ulimv n lt7 >, and the work is still 
p oeteeLug 

§ 5. 7 rmnph^ if fti tJ Ln*>Lt iplions 
As illnsti itions of the light which these 
ir di; t ons thre w on ant it nt (»ifc*ce, the 
foil mj. It w t V xr jplbr> may bo taken 
(a) On the letr of a eoloss il statue if 
Kunesei- IJ liloie the temple of Abu 
on the Nile above the J irst Cata- 
lact iS Berate he el in uik iiption iteoiding 
the piestnee thcic of i number of Gitck 
m jeeniiif s in the scrvifc of the Phaiacb 
1 unnif tie hus 11 (a‘) 1-^89 11 f ) 

\h) Aliti the vietoiicbovei the Persians 
d J lat it i md Mycale the Spa taus, on 
behaJf of thciiibelves ami their allies, 
otlcied to ^ polio at Delphi i golden 
tii])od on a eoluiim iiprcbt ntiiig thiee 
mUitwin d st ipt nts The t olunin was re- 
moved I V ( )! st intme to C onstuiitmoph , 
wild e it s' ill stui ds An insi iipt lon on the 
t f lumij Jett ids the 11 lines of those who 
VN IT I tel tilt w ir 

1 ) gu 1 1 libtb of the tribute payable bv 
e \ un us mem burs of tlic Delian Con- 
1 Id i foi the ye irs 4 ‘>4-4 15 have been 
f und (iPueh inutilited) on the Veropolis 
at VtliCDb llit\ aie pailKulfiilv interest 
mg IS how mg (whit w also known from 
T sepii ito inscription) Uie great me lease 
in the isse^KSiiient fiom 425 

(f/) Aeremnt^ have been found for cci 
t iiu ycai s f 1 1 iting to the bmlding of the 
Paitlienon md l»ropylaea and the con 
str’Ktion of Phidias 8 gicat statue of 
Ache ne 

(c) Aec ountH hn \ e also bee n foimd of the 
loauH made finin tll^ sacied tieasuries of 
Athene and the othei gods to the Athc^an 
state dm mg the PcloponncHian ^\ai 
lhe:>e mcnlentaU} throw light on the 
Atnonian t ili nd it at this period 

(/) Wo ha\e two decices about the 
appointment of the pnestths of Athene 
Nike, and her remuneration (c 448 B o.). 
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(ff) We have (miitilat&d) deciecs rolatuig 
to the dibpatoh of the bicilian Expedition 
erivmjir the pm post of the expedition, the 
number of ehips to be sent, and other 
details 

(/i) Two fraRments have been found of 
a sale list of the confl&catod fiirmtuie ol 
Aldbiadc h 

Among other ins( riptionn are numcro is 
treaties and illijmcs tabuilty lists mven 
tones of ti( asuits dt di( ations, leeordH ol 
tlie manumission of sHvi s At , as well as 
a eortain nuinbei of pot ins not othcivvisc 
known Huch ns a b\inn of Iws diet oveitd 
at Andios llurc are epitaphs of many 
1 indH, rnn^mg tioiri a bno indirati >n of 
the nime of the diteastd to linditoj 
poems Among epitaphs of histoiitnl 
interoHt whieh have huiAiTcd in \ bt 
mentiontd those (m \fTso ntlnbul 1 to 
Simonicka) on tlic C oniithijjis who kll il 
Silamis and on the Mcgirians who kll jii 
the PerBiin \\ ii of ISO 470, and a luufi 
Infced cpit iph (origin »l v jn the ( tiamit us 
and now in tin IbitisJi Mustum) on the 
Atlicuiaiis who fell nt Potnl it i in 4 12 

V\o hi\t nuijoi iiisi nptions cn a git it 
Vcinet-v ol cbj( 1 sudi as bidgts ot id 
nusbion to (oi pi oof of pitstn i at) tlit 
Pi}tan\ (q V ) and tukf Is (I Jkasts ( t 
llihma) I < sung tlu owiit? s name Wt 
Ud\t sling l> Its mhciibtd with tlu unit 
of the 1 idkt 1 slnigi 1 f 1 genei il or a wt i 1 
tothctntniv Wohnyt also imi \ j tt 
of voti\< oUtiiiig , Huth ds of a slivt to 
thf Btivift of «vt(irip!( ofl'ostidon tl i 
stt of toilet rctfuisites, Ac ; and invtn 
toi los of silt 11 \ otive offt 1 mf,s m p 11 1 irul ii 
temph s \ vot ^ t oftennr of t \c t ption il 
rattiest ih tlu 1 till f in luon/e luliitt 
now in thi lliilihli Musemn with an m 
Btiiption showing tint it w is Ucduatttl 
by Jtlieiuu 1 ol Sm u use (ti y 1 ) fi om the 
ppoils of his yu toi \ e J1 ( umuc 

Stc also Clcobis and itrchs 1 pi 

curu^ (for Du nt s of Ot no ind I'l 1 phe /s 
(for the Cf luinns of t loe-^us), Unti/n^ Mar 
mor Parium 

11 I \ I IN iNSt Rll I TONS 

§ 6 . Vtilitij of J ttin ins< nption** 

Latin ms( nptions, T>aitieu]ulv m tlie 
Impenol period, where the-v vtrj 

numerous, aio of gu it \alue to the his 
toiian as a supplcmtnt to the hinit tl 
liteiaiy sources Besides giving picnst 
facts and dates, thG> throw light on strata 
of society, oecupations, custom , and 
boliofb whu h aro h irdly tone hed by his 
toi ifins and other writers The v also thi ow 
light on such matters as the evolution of 
the Homan aljihahet (q v ) and on the 
spoiling and ancient forms of Latm The \ 


bometimes give support to literal y cvi- 
denee for Inst me e, Tacitus (Ann xi 24) 
1 coords the delivery of a speeeh by the 
emperor Claudius m the Senate on the 
admission of provmeialb to public offiecs; 
the text of this speech has been found 
cngjTvod on bion/e t ililcts it Lnods 
I jutiu inscriptions fall roughly into the 
following groups 

§ 7. Ppifaph^ 

Fiutaphs were at ftist eonflncMl to the 
nimt of tlu deceased, md iscre giaduTlly 
amrdified to givo more inloimalion (his 
age distinitions Ae ), oiiie times with a 
Ic w 1 uid itorv ve ise s Silntitunsb^ the 
iii\i\C)is to tlu eh ad (siuh is A\e sit 
td 1 tern lev is ) oi 1 \ tlu dcid to pisstis 
by (‘ Vve, vntoi ) v\eie t equeiitly adek I 
"he insenbtel niiiv tint eentunid the 
ishe s of C lodui'' ,nd tlie 1 1 It i \giipTini 
suTvne ind tluie iie eNlmt epitiphs 
(it seN( I il e>t the beipios nejl I Iv oi Sripio 
Bail it us con ul in 2‘)h ji e ii o of tlu 
e jutiiT hs on wf run sherw th cvtieine ef 
iinTluit-v liiit tinn\ e nt nn e iilo^u s e f 
i deee ise I wile cr indlur. Ono, often 
(till (c I ends wjIIi t u woids doniiim 
s( I YIN it linimretil In tl is tonne \i n 
tie le Hr, 1 iditio Amiic (ee lloitm) 
in ly be 1 fe 11 I t > 

^ 8. Deduata f u ^ i i i / in triplixm^ 
VoTiM or 1)1 Die viol 1 Inscruttonb 
lie found on statu s te niles and other 
hjcetseledie itedtothe Is foi mst uuo 
(hit of Miiinn lu lei hib Mcbojv in 
( leeee and desli lelu n ot e o mlh, on a 
inplc kdicate j 1 ibiruks J hcie iie 
anN iii''tiii)lion 1 eli it in •• spoils of w ii 
'smutinus the le i en loi an otTeiing 1 *^ 
v,i\en, eg 111 e e life iiiutv wil h i\oworl\ 
diieetiori of in oriele, oi fi>r tlu lestoi i 
tion of h ilth lluie is an iiurnplien 
tound it fi lends mthplaee \epiinniii in 
wlueh letilaii fmiius lu\ c n Uih de die dis 
m oflciii R to Ceie s In i iitam v e h i\< 
imong otheis, a dedie itie n bv a mill ir\ 
eommmtltr to the god bd\ mis in t,i di 
tilde for tlu e iptuie of a hue boii which 
nianv lu fenc him h id trie d m vain to e ate h 
luseiipti ms of tlis class throw li^,ht on 
Joeal cults the spicad of oiuntal cults, 
|nel the n itnre of the iitcb Some foreign 
Loitie s udo|)ti I 1 V the Homan nt known 
to US onh m this way, c g tlu ( cltie god 
f amuluh whoappe irste have be# n idc nti 
tied with Mais, and whose nani^ is seen m 
( amulodumim (Cokhester). Dedications 
ter Mithris me the piineipul sourtej of our 
knowledge of the wide extent of the emit 
of that god Several extant mseniitions 
aie to an unknoivn god sive deo sivo 
dear (theie are jcfcr cnees in Pausanios 
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and other writers to Greek altars to ‘ LJn 
known grods% cl Vets xvii 21). 

Honor VKV Inscriptions were fre 
qnently placed on the. pcdcstaJh of sta 
tues erected t j distiritjuishid men, or on 
colnmns, arches, oi othci monuments, in 
their honour, recording then names, olhc t s 
ind achievements We have among 
others of this kmd mtoiestmff inscriptions 
(not all of them oontcmpoi iiv) iclating to 
\alerliis MT'umus, the di( taloi ol 191 n i 
to Q, Fahiuy Maviinus (ujutitor, ‘tli 
most cautious man of his tune’, and to 
Appins Claudius C*oicut> (qci v.). Othci 
msciiptions on piihlu l)mJdm,?s (temples 
aqucduits, &< ) coinmcmoi itc the <ou 
fr^iuetlon and the name of the pci son 
re siionsiblo for it some times adding othci 
informalicn Of tlu same f haiattci iit the 
msciiptions on si ibs cjj stone iCLOidmg the 
construction of cut im rciids vscc also foi 
milcfitouc s unde t /k c/r/sj, and the insc iibc I 
t.a.hlctb found on the icmaius of li idiiiu s 
Wall between the Solway and the Pvne 
(see Britain, ? 2), gi\ irig the length of the 
work t ir Pit el out bv tin BO\cial legions e i 
l)j deiac hint at s fium them 

§9. IriMnptions on movabU object <i 

IiiHeniiLions on mov ible ol jetts lie 
found on e (a)\\i iciiirSAMiMi usci i s, 
indurating wh it the > rcpioscnt and homi- 
tiines where the have been lest ecu (O 
Ti^si<i \i tie I eta Ol tokens, used foi 
eiiJic/cnt puipoes, fn mst in e entitling 
tlio hold* I to a dede of coin (see the 
example 111 the lint ihh Mil eum) oi idmit 
ting him to A public banquet, oi signif> mg 
that a gladiatoi has been rele iscel fiom 
wrvioe m the aiona, or iisetl as token of 
hospitality betv\ptu host and gij< t oi as 
eoiiutc rs in a gnmc \ si ive a badge m the 
Ililtish Museum is mbcribe d * Hold me lest 
1 escaia , and bring me bai k to m> inaste r 
Viventuis on tlio estate of ( alhstn Ihe 
diph main militana, whali mav bo men 
tionod be 1 c , ai e doc ume nt s of ousi loi able 
interest for the light the \ lliiow on Jvoiinn 
military life V liploma was so called 
because it ceinsisted of two tablets of 
bronao hmgtxl togethci with wire so that 
They eemid be folde d (the le are two sptei 
mens m the British Muse uuj). Thoj weie 
dch\eied to llunian elelieis oi siileirs in 
imperial times on elisrhirge alter hnilr 
serMce Thc\ ree neleel, under The name 
of the re igning empeioi, the giant to eer 
tain classed of veterans of Homan oiti/en 
ship and the right of legal maiiiage , with 
tlie name and nation iht> of the soldier to 
whom the pai tienlar d i ploina w as delivered, 
and a ccitificate that the text had been 
checked fiom the bronze tablet on the 
Capitol, (r) Arms and Shields, whuh 
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sometimes bore the name of the owner 
msciibed on them, with those of his legion 
and cohort. The Biilish Mubciirn has a 
sword the scabbard of which is inseiibcd 
ieheitas Tiberl. Vie[torla] VugfustiJ’ 
(piohahl> a sword of honour presented 
to an oflie er of (jc nnanicus's armj ) blmg 
bolts (like those of the Gieoks) weie vail 
ousl> mseiibf rl c g. with Impieeations on 
the cnemj^ \ sling bolt use d m the boe lal 
\\ ar (‘10-&8 n c ) has bee n found nt 
Asf ulum bearing the name of the piactoi. 
I /) Gold, bii V and Bronzi ornaments 
lud plate V. \i i> aiu u nt gold fibula (i e 
s ife ti pm oi bio( h) li om Htaeneste, usu 
1 1 \\y assigju i to ilie bill e. b c , has what 
i^gciKi illv thou,-l)t to be < he olde sL known 

I itm iiisenption, ‘Maiiios nu d Ihefhakcd 
■\iimisioi I Mnniiis unde me for Numt 
ims ), Ai ong other objeets mseiibcd 
wilh \ itious iiifoini ilio I -.ueh as the 

II imcs of the consuls oi empeioi »t the 
du^ , of The ni in ufae t ui e i , of the ofDe lul m 
e bilge, are pigs Lad er other metal 
(some of these founekiu Biitaiii) blocks 
if iiiiirblr tiles, and lo-id water pipes (i 
pipe St imped With the name Vgileola 
q.N , his iieen found at Chestei), also 
wmi ) UR, on whieh the name ol the wine, 
I lie make r or niereliaut and the consuls of 
tlie >e II of \ iiitage aic gi\tn (if. Hoi. Od 

III 21 . iiatanie rum e oiisulc Manlio . . . 

i eldiesscd to an amphoi i) \ lamp bcais 
t e msrrii I on * Do I’t ^e ue li I he long te 
M lie us no‘ to you'. Mention mav hero 
1 m made of the m ilidutions insenbod on 
t ibie ts of It ad, (ft fi / wms (si e Maim ) , also 
of sorter tablets I earing msciiptions, 
wbith \tie di iwn tioiii an uin and weie 
regirelcd oi e id j 

§ 10 PuHt( documint^ 

IMiblie doc iimi nts uisriilK d on metal or 
me me hide ♦leaties, laws, sfnat~i*i te» i 
I fta imperial edicts, and munuipal di 
th Vrnon„ tho muuoreus document -i 
of this charictei whuh have been dis 
eovored is the lex Jlcilia n ndundarum of 
122 B e ehalmg with the e orrupt piaetues 
ot c olemi il go vei iiorB, mse i ibtd on a bronze 
jilate ,and iia\lng the let ani aria of 11 1 B r 
on tlie I icl of it Vndlui is a httor of 
the eons’ll of 180 DC embodying tho 
terra*^ of tho benatu'i consult am de Bar- 
ti libub (see BnerhannUa). A bion/o 
tal et found at Lvons gives the text of a 
Rpecehbv ( liiidiiis«( Tae Ann xi 24) on 
the admission of (xallic e itivens to the utagi 
Bti le V . Pci haps most fajnous is the Monu 
mentiim Anryrunum (q v ), tho reeoid 
of the pTiblic acts of AugUMtus drawn up 
thocmperoi hiiu<ic1f Among religious 
documents pie served for ns m extant 
iDseniitions my bo mentioned the Jeta 
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Collfgii hratrum Arvalium (s(o Anal 
Pnesia) recorduur (with saps) the pro 
ccedinsa of the reyived oolloge from A d 
14 to 224, and including tho text of their 
ancient hymn \l8o the Acla Scurorum 
Saanddnum of 1 7 b c ret ording the cere 
momos at the relebration of tho Secular 
Games (see Lvdi § 2) of that \oar and 
the arnging of the 'Carmen Sacculai 
composed b> Xloraci This part of the 
Inscription has boon restored as follows 
*&aeriflcioquo pcrfecto puerl XTvn quibus 
donnntiatum erat patnml et matriml 
(that Is to say whose fathers and mt tbcrs 
are ahvo) et pucllae totidcm carmen ccc me 
runt eodemquc mode in Capltoho o-irmcn 
composuit Q Horatiu Flaccus * e have 
also fiagments of certain Fasti Consulans 
inscribed on blocks of marble which prob 
ably formed p trt of tho walls of the nc w 
Regia (q v ) built in 16 b o , iccords of the 
names of consuls censors, dictators, and 
maguln egvitum with mention sometimes 
of pubhc events The Acta 7 iivmphorum 
on four pllastcis probably of the same 
building aie records of tho triumihs ol 
Roman coinmandeis from those of Romu 
his and ^ncus Maitiub of these oJbO wc 
have fragments There aio alsc m frag | 
mentary form calendars tor i niinil c r < f 
rears according to the Julian system in 
which the dl^s aie irniktd with letters 
A-H to mdicatc then position in the 
nundina (q \ ) or week of eight diys and 
w ith k ttc I s ‘showing whe the i tlu i iv s ai o 
fadxoT ncfasli 6rc {sQQCalfUdar § 5) and 
calendars for f urine is contaimng imong 
other infoiination the agricultural work to 
be done m each month See ils > under 
P crriMS 1 latcus for the i asti Puunrstini 

§ 11. Iiibcriptims (U Pmnpi'ii Uriffili 
Forger s 

Many curious notices have been found 
painted on the w ills of J ornpeii leroni 
mending emdidatcs f n ehclKii ollen ig 
buildings to lei iDnouueiiig glidiatoiiil 
shows, and advertising arti les lost or 
found ThciP ai e likew ise nuiiie r lUh gruffUi 
scribble d bv t> is trs e n the w ills e f Pe in 
pcian I uildm s me hiding qnc tn tions fre in 
Virgil Ovid in I Ii pertnm (none Jiom 
Hoiaco) blit mo'.t ol them of a trivial 
chaiacter Monv grafffh have also been 
found else w hoi e one foimd in Biitain n i\ 
be trmelited \ngiis1^1iB has hern ge mg 
off on his own eve ry d-i' ihis fortnight 

Inse riptlons have freqiv nt 1 y been forged 
In later times, indeocl the Jong Part \ of 
Vol VI of the Corpus Inseiiptmum 
Lat Inarum* is oe e nine d w itb forged msenp 
tions Among thoso are more than one on 
Cicero*B Iiillia and that on * T uha A Ipmnla 
which doceiyed Byron and inspire d a 


stanza m his *Childo ITaiold* (ul 66). 
She is the supposed daughter of Julius 
Alpinus, a citizen of Ayenticum In Hel- 
vetia, executed by Caeclna (one of Vitel- 
Ims 8 eommandors) for fomenting war 
against the Romans (Tac Hist 1 68) 

§ 12. Collections of Lahn inscnptions 

The first collection of L itm mscnptions 
appears to be that in ide by a pilgnm, 
probably a monk from Germany, who 
^cut to Rome about a n 800 and copied 
eighty texts A copy of the collection was 
discover ed by Mibillon at Emsiedeln and 
imblisbed by him m 16bo The collector 
is known an An mymus 1 msiedlonsis 
T ater collectors me lude 1 tho unft rtun ite 
I lenri last of the Tribune s assassinated 
m 1354, and the enthusiistic Poggio (see 
Jexts and Studies 9) T 1 Sealigcr 
(1540 1(09) was ppparcntly (ho hist to 
1 lepare i pi in for a eompielicn ivo tor pus 
of Latm inscriptions, and an eirlv work 
of this dcsf'ription by Janus Giuter was 
1 ul lished in 1603 I iiially tho proposal 
ty rrcpiTi a eoinpkte Corpus Jnserip- 
tionum I itin iruiu wa ilopted caily m 
the IJtht l> the Berlin Vevlemv and a 
scheme foi tho purvose jue r>ared by tbc 
reat I it in seholai^ Thr odor Me mm on 
(1817 ])()l) was icccptcd Tho first 
volume erf this vveik vv is published m 
1861 and more than foity volumes have 
now appt lied \ 1 I ce nt ims the lopiib 
lican inscriptions liter \oluims follow a 
^tographieal arrangement The msenp- 
tionsof Bntun lie m Vol \TI Ih edited 
selection of Dessau, Tnscripti lesLatinoe 
Selertao*, is much used Mew dis if-encs 
irt rc polled in the pciiodievl J Aiin£.o 
I pigrai Iiiqiic * 

The trine ipil collections of the ictuxl 
inscribe d st one s mot il plat h Set sic 
those of the V i tic an an 1 other muse^uriis 
in llime ind Italy , of the Louvre ind tho 
muse nil) of Sainl C»eiTmm m Frmco and 
111 Biitai 1 ef the British Museun and of 
the museims t g it 1 ith Chest i and 
< olche ste r 

Epime'nides, i s nukgcriliTv prophet 
and poet saiel t tave been i Cretin to 
hue falltm as a 1 c v into a sle e p pi rl nged 
hr )7 ye ns and to hnc live el to i gicat 
It IS also said tint he vihdod Athens 
in the* time of S I m to purify the e it v from 
the t lint of the murder of Cvlon (see 
tUmaconidat) He would thus«have lived 
in the fust half of the eth c b c 4. 
Theogonv* m hexameters and other 
works were attribute d to him The quota 
tion in Titus 1 12 hpfjTt^aei i/ievarait Ac 
( The Cretiansaie alwav hnib evil bevisls, 
blow bellies ) lb said to be from his works 
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Epime'theus (* After thoufrht*), in Greek 
mythology, the hi other of Piozncthcus 
(q V ) 

Epim'cion (Gk epimJ ion, Lat cpivt 
cium), a Greek choril ode in honoui of a 
victor m tho Gomes Thi pi im ipal authors 
of this kind of poem wcic bimomdcs >f 
C eoB, Bacchylidcs and Find ir (qq v ) Tfu 
ode m its nuinial form wiitt&n m groups 
of three stonz is forming triads (q v ) eon 
tamed thieo puts the llist an amount of 
tho vif torv eek br ited the second a mi thi 
cal de'i elopment of tho hubject the third 
a ciiloMV of the vict )! fioquentlj ocroni 
paniod bv moT il rtflictirns on I oxhoita 
iions The tpiriKtdi w is sung on tlu 
letum of tho victoi to In*, tovtw peihaps 
in a proeession to the temple vilun he 
tonsecrat^ d his wieath oi at the dooi of 
his home, oi ut a barffiuet 

Epirrhe'ma, r( < < omehu* k 2 

Episode (LpDSidLon), see Ir ijel j j, 
and Comedy f § 2 

Epistle fo the Ptsosi/ pistula I n u ) 

bcc ^7 loitica 

EptsHes (/ pis/uZaf ), of Ur ra c t\io 1 I 
m htxameitrs u ittin when II 1 1 c hi 1 
re ichod middU life an 1 v, xs liv me r i unh 
m Kiiiemdit (u hi sabino fiiii llu\ 
restmblo tin S itius* (q v ) in 11 (ii sub 
jec ts and in th( ii c oiiv ersat ion 1 1 bn leli i 
Phci rtvtdl till authors qua ilits f g(oJ 
taste and g Kid House at th(u Inchest 
and show, as t oinpaiid with the bat lies 
gi later maturity ind an men isi 1 interest 
in broks and philos iphj lli(s<. ind tl 
j )\s of coujjtiv lit( wirldly \ i dom in I 
peisonal mdiiincUiut irt his rinc pal 
thfiius I i\ IS int( listing ns aidnss I 
to till poet Libullus 1 VI IS the w( II 
knou n di8( oui s( on tlu t \t ml i Imiran 
^'anng for nothing oveimudi I ix is a 
modil of f» 0 ( nl tait inti xluring i fii nd 
to the future einr eroi 1 ibenu'. I xvi » on 
tains a desciiptioii of the author'* faim 
Tlu Book is lull of I is lees and phrises 
whose wisdom ind filuitv hive made 
themfimilm the timpiiiscn jfthimiii 
who puts ott the hour f light living to 
the countryman who waits fei the nvei 
to flow by tho folly of a busLlmg starch 
for happiness, ‘coelum non am mum mu 
ianl*, the fallen! is semita vitae , mo 
miny others 

Book II (ontains two 1 rintles in the 
first, addrtjsscd to Augustus, the author 
reviews and approves the devilopincnt of 
Latin poetiy freim the ruggedness of the 
old writeis to tho rt3hnem(iit of his day 
under tho mfluonce of Greek literatuie 
The aoe ond addressed to Julius Ilorus (a 
writer of satires), contains some mtoicstmg 
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biographical romlnlseonccs and some liter- 
ary iriticism and doe trine — unspaimg self- 
entielsm is esiieeiallv recommended. 

Epi'stulae ex Ponto^ see Ex Ponto, 

Epitaphs. Apart from sepulchral inscrip 
tioiis actuallv suryiying ^ which are dealt 
with under hpigraphy §§ 5 and 7> the 
Grtt k \nthologv (see Jintkologies § 1) has 
piisiiveel a largo mimbci of Greek cpl 
Gilhs, ranging m chaiatler from tho 
famous lines by Simonides on the warriors 
who fell nt Thermopylae to epitaphs on 
dogs and otlier pe ts Lpitaphs on ceitaln 
f imous Romans aio known to us from the 
works of vaiious authors >01 mBtanex3 
the epitaph on Scipi> AJ lie anus Major 
( Hic i st ille Hitus t ui ne mo civis nequo 
liostis quivit pio tiftis leddoie opis pre 
tiura% ‘whose die ds neitbc r fellow e ili/cn 
noi stiaur, 1 eould ret uile ) he® bee pro 
tciy* if u us bv f K e ro ind Se neea that on 
Lnniiis I V Cl eio md that on l*acuviuh 
by A ulus (re llius I he e pitaph on Nae vlus 
(sii uulc r hib n mie ) iv id that on Plautus 
ri seived bv Gellms, ire thought to bi 
< pigr ims composed m a later ige 1 ithir 
than tiue epitaphs Theie w is i piaitice 
of e miTx smg one^ s own e jilt iph m one’s 
iifitiiiu Ovi I InicrtiU'* nud libullus, 
fir mstan h 1 this iii 1 1 riuiuleJuo (sec 
/ (fromits) dees the siiiie 

I pitrepe/nfts ( A bitr.tiin ), a comedj 
I V Ml II in 1 I 

C h in lus a ^ i inig \thi ni in has mar 
I u d the girl Pamphilu View Tuonths later 
hi leiins that she hi sieiitly given buth 
to a child In deep distn ss ht n fuses to 
live with bir and betakes bimself to the 
( oufle san 1 1 abrouonon PaiiiT)hila*s father 
'"murmiM nttimpts to effect a divorce 
Meanwhile the ihild has bien found by a 
’ ipl e id U ivuR ind given to a cb ireoal 
I incr Sviisius whose wife has lo^L her 
f n < hild , but Davus re fuse s to h md over 
the timkets found with tlu child Davus 
and s\ use us refe r 1 ht m liter to the arbi 
t itioD of a nspee t xbli passer bj , wlio 
Itappens to bo Sraiciines, Pamphilxs 
fxtber lie decides that the tnukiLs 
sh )uld b handed ever, and this, thanks 
to till intefv ntion of the kiudh Ifabu 
tonon, leads to the eliscovcrv that ( ban 
B IS who IS already thoroughlv ashxmid 
of 1 ^ eon luet, IS the father of the child, 
for he hxd violate d, Painphila at a night 
festival pi 101 to his mairiage, neither 
knowing tho other, but I'amphila liad 
kept his ring The dlseove rv leads to the 
nconeiliation of the eoupli 

Iho plot of lerencos ‘Iteeypa* (q v ) 
closely rest mbits this 
E'pitritc ( eit {epitritos) see Metre, S 1 . 
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Epode, from Gk crrtoSo^, (1 ) a 1> lic me tie 
Invented by Aichilochus (q v ) in whieh 
a longer Imc is followed by a shoiter 
Hence in Roman literature, poems written 
in that metro (2) The third stanra m 
a tiiad (q V ) or gioup of thiet hncal 
stanzas, varying m metrical construction 
fiom the first two (the strophe and 
antlstrophe) 

Epodea of Horace see Odrs and J<j) 0 (Us 

Epo'nymous, *tbat gives hi mine to 
anything (O E D ) cspcciallj nwed of 
mytliical persons from whose names It < 
names eif places or peoples woio reputed 
to be derived also < f the chief arch m H 
Athens who gave his mme to tne ^e'\r 

Epy'llion, a brief or nnmituie ei i bueh 
as the poem of Theocritus (xxi^ ) on the 
infant Heiaeleb and that of CatiilluH on 
the moriiagc of 1 elens and Thetis 

Equestrian Order, FqwU 9 or * Knights 
a class of Roman < itizcns hieh iiad its 
oiigm in the primitivo military < iganua 
tion of the Roman Stati In the icgal 
peiiod and the earlier lepublKan times 
the we althie st members of tho State sei ved 
in tho cavili-v, and in the convtia een 
tunafa (q v ) formi (1 e ightei n e t ntiii les 
of etjmtts Alter the See md Piiiiie W ii 
tho hqiiltes lost their military funetions 
In tho last peiiod of tho re i able tbe 
term was applied to i cliss ef wealti v 
citi/ens outbielo the senat ml older 
beeauso it is thought the pi leiU quih 
fleation fer tho jurymen {jiU ts) undet 
tho legislation of C Griechus (q t and 
see Tudw €d I rocedwtf § J) \\as fixed 
at tint ef tie e milr^ in lie Hcjiixn 
army (a e u it il cf 400 OOO m store es) Thi 
class w IS eiiisHged especially in bankiu^ 
mone\ lending ind the excel tion of StaU 
cont aets mwhiehthej Ireqneiitly hoe me 
very wealt h> I hose who unde rt eioK State 
contracts were known as pull cum anel 
weio organized m eeuii imcs (sort 
for such purposes as firming tbe tixes of 
the provmees an I tho consliuctic n of pub 
he woiks Ibt linkcis iiienev ehangeis 
and assa^cis en the other band we rk el 
mdependenth or m paitnership Phtir 
busmess was conducted in the Foinm 
(ti V ) The liaukc rs provide d facilitieB f i 
the loan and transmission of inoiicj hu h 
as a modem bank would furnish Iht 
eqiiestiian oidei, by teason of its wealtli 
and eohe sion was i considerable political 
force from the time of the Giacehi 
Cicero, himself the son of an eqwes, strove 
hard to leeoncilo it and the ‘Senate m 
a Concordia ordmum*. In the last cen 
tiiry of the lepublie many Romans were 
m a state of debt, and tho cquestziau order, | 


by favouring this and also bv their ruth- 
less exploitation (as puMuani) of the pro 
\mccs did much harm to the State Under 
tho empire they lost their impoitanee as 
i political force, though they ictduncd their 
wealth and continued their lucrative oecu 
pations, including t ix farming to some 
e xtont 1 he great innovation of the era 
piro, the civil service, had its highest 
branches laigeU, though to a vaiying 
legzco under tho diflerent empeiojs re 
ruited from the order (sc e Junrif § 1 *, and 
Hadrian), M cm be rs of t he oi d e r woio tho 
irabea, a do ik w Ith puri le bolder 
Equi'ria or 1 QUiRitiA f-ee Ife/rs 

Erasi'stratus (i rasi b tl ) ( hd e n c ), 
i gie xt anitonubt of Viitioili He eiiiieei 
n the disc ove Ties of He roj lulus (q \ ) 
stallishmg tho distinct im between tho 
sensor \ and motor ne i \ e s 

r 

Ira'smus, sec 7ex<«i ami btudtes, 10 
E^rat5, see Muses 

Erato'sthencs, (1) ono of tho Thiit-\ at 
Athens (see ithfJis (} > andlysia^) (2) of 
C yrene of the sieoiid hilf of tho hd ( 

B c , sutceided /luodotiis (q v ) as head 
of the Mexandrian I ibiaiy {fl c, -14 
Be) lie w IS i Kie iiiaiiiein itleian and 
geogiiilM lilt aho wioto poems, and 
woiks ( I philosoi h> histoiy and literary 
Cl It le ism (be was known as I entathl s 
see I eniathlon) ihs giext achievement 
wxs the c iknlati n with a sui prising 
degice of leeurae v , of the eircumfire nee 
ef the eaith Hi\mg discovered that the 
sun was vertitdl it S>ene (Assouan) it 
n ion on irmlsumine i ila\ , he me asurt i t he 
angnlai distance of the Run at Alt \aneliia 
It the same time and iindmg thiH to be 
yth of a curie, and the distance fiom 
Uexanelrix to Syene to bo j 000 stadia, 
lie mfeircd that the eiie umfereneo of tho 
caith must le 0 000 (subsequently 
alteied to 2iiJ0()0) stadix (probillv 
eeiuivalent to 21 (>02 miles oi within 200 
miles of the correct figure) Liatosth ncs 
elrew the first rough system of latitudes 
xnd 1 mgitiidf s on tho map < f the woi Id 
In his ( hnmaaraphiae ho niaelu t he first 
sen ntifle attempt to fix i he dates of (jreck 
hifltorv Ho also wrote a tre atise m tw elvo 
beioks On the Ancient C imedv', which, 
IfKC his other works is unlortu ittl7 lost 

E'rebus {J rtboi) primeval Darkness, ne 
c ording to lie siod sru ung fiom (^liaos, and 
the fathei, bv his sister Night of Day 

Erechthe'um (i rechlJieion) j4cropoli9 

Fre'chth^s, a legendary king of Athe ns, 
son of Pandion who was son of Fneh- 
thonius with whom Erechtheus is often 
I identified 1 iichthonius was said to be a 
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son of IlcphaeBtuB and the Earth (i c 
aboiiginal) and tho folluwmg tale 'wab told 
of him Earth entrusted the child to 
Athene, who put it Into a chcHt and gave 
the chest to the thieo daughters of Cecrops 
(q V ) to take care of forbidding them tr 
open it But the two eldest (oi all thiee 
» r only one) disobeyed and were so tenl 
fled at seeing the cluld whic h \>v oa sc ipent 
Bii iped or had snakes for i1h feet (seo 
llon&iors) ths-t they went mati and threw 
t he inaelveB di wn fioni the Aeiopohs Ot 
Lrcchthcus it is told that waging wai 
igainst the Elciibinnns and the Thracian 
1 iimolpus, he was advised b> the Delphic 
orac lo that in c rdc r to bt v lel c ru us he rnust 
aeriflcc one if hib daukMc is win hhedil 
Ihe Eh Uhimans wrre d fc itc d, 1 iit Pose 
idon mant^irdcstrcvcdLicchthcusond ill 
libhiUbt Itib (ins Ic gtiid whic h f mis the 
Bubjec t of Sw mbui nc t Hi l o U Ere < / f/ieub 
But the cxinnoiion lietwecn 1 oscl Ion anl 
3 reehtheus is olisciire fer J cscidcn wan 
worshipped at Athens as 1 obcidon Lrtch 
theus Sec also /cn 
Erga'stula, see SIm er?/ § 2 
Erichtho'mus (Irichtl tn s) (1) see 
Lrechthms (2) son of Dm dan us isic 
genealogy undci Iny) 

En'danus iPr dan s) see ] / arthon 
1 ridinus wxs also the nan c of a sn U1 
btmin which fle wed thre ut li Athens 

L ri'gone (Pngont) (w e Jean lus) 

Eri'nna (JErinna) a (Ticck poc less < f the 
i£^lund jf IcloH near Rhodes ii(bull> cf 
the 4th < B ( who died at the ige I 1 ) 
Slit eeleliratf d in a simple grutful i ocm 
f f three huudied luxamtters {flaf Jir the 
Difitaff*) her f icnd Baucis Iron whem 
she had been scpaiatcd 1)> tic littcis 
niarriago and death Iragnicnts of it 

BUlVlVt 

Eri'nyes (Lrinues) sec I t/nrs 
F riphy'le, set ijnjhiaravsm \ iUma n 
E'ros (also pre nc unc ed m 1 iigiibh £'ros) 
(Eros), a (ritck god of lo^t in Ik mi 1 
a prime val foice, m latoi htcratuie the son 
of aphrodite (ci \ ) In llollcnihlic tinuH 
he beeomes assoc i ited witii ron antic love 
and 18 represente d is a little winf ed arc hti 
who miHchicvc uslv slioots his arrows at 
gods and men In gcnci il ho pla>s a* 
HuborcLnate part ihe Romans identifled 
him with ( ui id 
Erciiopae'jfnui, bce Eaci \U8 
Eryma^nthus {Erurnxmthos), a lofty 
mountain in Arcadia, the haunt of the 
1 r>manthiaxi Boar destroyed by Horacleb 
(see HerTclea, Labours of) Also a rivor 
which n es in that mountain and flows 
into the Alpheus (q v ) 


369 Etruscans 


E'ryx (Em®), (1) a mountain in the NW 
of Sicily, the seat of an important cult of 
Aphiodite, whence was derived the title 
of the Roman Venus Eryoma (see ApAro- 
liU) (2) The name of a legendary king of 
the mountain , see HeracUs {ad fin ) 

Estienne, Hi nbi, see Ediiums. 

E'teocles {Eteokha) see Oedipva 

Lte'sian (i c *>eail> *) Winds, periodic 
winds such as those which blow stiongly 
from the N, over the \ogean m July, 
August and Septc mber It is relate d that, 
tho ( vcliidoh bciig once afflicted by a 
1( ug Irougl t the inhabitants by diicctlon 
i Aji >11 > bcut f( r Ar^htaous (q v ), who 
sicrifleid to /eus and to Sums (the Dog 
Stdi) thereupon tho Etesian winds weie 
cut annually to cool the land The teim 
IS used by llciodfius Stra(»o Scr of ihe 
iiionhxms ill I b>pt, India incl tJic Indian 
Ocean 

Ethiopians ( 4 i(/tioprs) a dirk skmiiod 
I M < ic t c I cl mg to lloihcr liv ing far away 
I \ the stieim Oceaniis generally placed 
I c \ ond 1 gypt to t he south 1 hey aie tho 
on I u ions ot Memnon (q v ) and acenm 
T) iny him to tho Hiei,e of 1 lo in suppoit of 
the Trojiim (after (he period of the Iliad ) 
Ilic historical 1 thlopiiziB Ilycd jathcr to 
the 11 fth of mr hin Abyssmia Wars 
tgiiubt them foim part of the history of 
1 Tt imdcr the early empire A vast 
\pc iiti n ugiit ht tl em planned by Ntio 
w lb not c mice c ut 

Etru'sta disciph'na, sec flaruspicea, 

Ftiuscans or 1 ikfuPmanb a people of 
w he Si om,m II jLli iig ( r 1 tarn ib known an 1 
who mhabilccl in eirU times a portion of 
NW ilalv They were said by some of 
tJ o ancient authorities to have come from 
1 lia but Varro and Dionysius of Hali 
Cl uassiiH denied tin In tho Sth c i« c 
thej were a powciful and industiious 
pc opk, who bmlt fc i tilled towns woikcd 
in metal, exploited the minerals of Sar 
dinia and Corsica ind (.ai i ic d on an exten 
si ye commcicf Pbeir < mplic over Italy 
I appears t ha o extc nded at tho ond of 
tlic 7th c a lar S as bakino later th^^ 
Tiber was their southern frontier Their 
< il il ■»^ation was subjc ct to Gi oek mfluences, 
08 b v^n by monuments of tho 7th and 
(>th c c For their c onnexion with the early 
historj of Rome «»ei V ome § 2 I or their 
defeat in a naval battle off Cumae by 
ilieron I of Syrac use seo Ej/roc lesc, § 1 By 
their lehgioiis observances, tholi methods 
of di vlnation and their dramatic perform 
anccs they exercised a poweiful influence 
on Roman cuUuro (see Bcltgum, § 3, 
Haruspices, Comedy , 5 5) 
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Eupolls 


Eubu'lus {Etbbovlos), anemlnont Athonicm 
statesman and financier of the latter half 
of the 4th o. B o , when Philip of Maoedon 
was extendlnf? his dominions , an opponent 
of the policy of Demosthenes. See Athens, 
§§ 7 and 11 

Euclei'^des {bullenhs) of Megara, see 
Miganan &c^ooZ Foi Eucleides the 
mathematician, see Ewltd 

Euclid (Evkleide^) a Greek mathema 
tician, whoso birthplace and date of biith 
are unknown fiounshed at Alexandria 
about 300 B c His principal work was hts 
'Elements* (SUnchtia), dcalmg wdth geo 
motry and the theory of numbers Of this 
the first SIX books on T>lino geometiv, 
summing up and completmg the teaching 
of his predecessors (sonic of his pioposi 
tions arc attributed to Thaks and P\tha 
goras, qq v ), letaincd tlieii aiithoril > 
until the end of the 19th ( Fuclid wrote 
a number of other mathematical woiks 
mcludmg a bhoit treatise, which has sur 
vlved, on musical notes It was I uclid 
who told Ptolemy I thii theie was nc 
‘ro\al road to geometry (l^roclus. Coin 
ment on Euclid, Prol O 20) 

Eu'clid, tic old mibcr m the * Vululiiii 
(ci V ) of PI lui us 

Eude'mus (I/Udcmos) apupil of Ailstotk 
andprobably the editor of the workknown 
as the * Euclemian Ethics of Aristotle j 

Euhe^menis (/ mrrKros) (c JOO n c ), a 
Greek (Suilian) writer who in his Hiera 
Anagraph*, advanced the theorj (foi 
which he pretended to have f jund docu 
mentary evidcnc c in an imagin ity ibland 
Panehoea, in the Indian Occ in) that the 
gods of m\thologv had then origin m 
kings or heroes deified b\ those whc»m thp\ 
had ruled over or benefited ITis theor\ is 
known as 'Lubcmtiihiir It was made 
known to the Homans Ennius 

Eum^'us (Euwaios) m the ‘Odyssey’ 
(q Y ), the faithful swineherd of Odysseus 
Eu'mencs, see Attalids 

Eume'nides, sc e F wntb and (for Aosc hy 
lus*B play) Ore^fia 

Eumo'lpus {Enmolpoi) m Greek mvtho 
logy, a son of Poseidon (q v ), said to have 
been a king of Ihrace and an ally of the 
Eleusimans (see ErefJUheus) He was the 
logendaiy founder of the h leusiman mys 
torles (see My^itenes) and ancestor of the 
sacerdotal family of the 1 umolpidae, who 
officiated at tho m^stoncb. 

EunH'chua (‘ The J unuc h ’), a eomedv by 
Terence, adapted from a play of the same 
name by Menander. 


Phaedria, a young Athenian, is in love 
with the courtesan Thais Thiasd (q v ), 
a braggart captain (who is attended by 
an amusing parasite called Gnatho), is 
courting her, and in order to ad-vanco 
his suit has bought for her at Rhodes a 
young slave girl Thais knows that this 
girl IS of Athenian birth, stolon in child 
hood, and is anxious to obtain her and 
rc store her to her foimlv She therefore 
persuades Phaedria to let her make an 
appearancio of yielding to the captains 
advances Mea nwhilo Phaedria has bought 
a eunuch as a pi esent for Thais Chacrea, 
Phdodria’s brothei, has seen tho slave - 
gill on her way to tho house of Thais and 
fallen m love with hci In order to get 
aeeesb to her, he exchanges clothes with 
the eunuch assumes his chirxcter, is 
dohvere d m his pl» o to Th iis and takes 
advantage of thq bitualion to ravish tho 
gill Her \thLUian birth is revealed bv 
Thais, and bhe is betrothed to Chierca 
Thraso, who has been rc pudiate d by Thais 
as soon ns hei object was achieved, tries 
to carry the girl ofl: but ihc biaggart is 
repulsed and i compionusc aiiivcd at b\ 
which be is to shaio the f ivouis of lliaw 
with Phiediii 

Ihe piologiio cowl nils the well known 
hue Niillumst nm di tuin quod non 
cheturn sit pniis Jhe jlav was imitated 
by IT ill! m th latci seines < f Ins Ralph 
hii^ir D isltr {r l^Si) 

Eupa'tndae {Lupatrxdai) at Athens tho 
heicditar\ uistoriaev, owners, (it least 
until the lefoims of ‘solon, q v ) of mo t of 
tho land IhcA were the local chiefs of 
tho period lietoie the union of tho com 
mnmtics eoinposmt, \ttica (sec Athtn^ 

S £), and rein lined the ruling fnimlits of 
the countn until Sole u h reforms 

Eupho'ncln, (1) the son of Aeschylus 

\ ) (2) Of C mlfis c 2I> Hc ). an 

epu poet of the \kxnndiian school who 
was he ul of the librarj at Antioch, and 
wrote on laiious mythological tuljecth 
(leero (Tiiso. Disp lii xix Al) trouiis 
under the term ranforcb 1 uphononis the 
poets of his own time who weie influenced 
by the Alexandrians (see Altrandnanibm), 
mcluchng such authors as O. Hehius 
(.Cinna and P Tcicntiub Vaiio Ataemus 
(qq V ) and contrasts them with Ennius 

Euphra'nor ifl c S 60 n r ), a native of 
Connth fan ons both as a sculptor and a 
painter. lie also wrote a treatise on ut. 
Lucian ranks him with Phidias and Aiielle s 
Tlircc of his woiks, aCavilri Battle tho 
iwelvo Gods, and a Thebe ns decorated 
the C olonnacle of /cus at Atlieus. 

Eu'polis, see (■ omedy, S 3 



Euripides 

Euri'pidcs {Luripides) (r. 480-406 B i ), 
thi third of the thieo g:icat Attic tra^O' 
dians, was bom iu Salamis on the day, it 
waM baid, of tho great nayal battlo oiT that 
island. He held no mdc^istracK s, hyed m 
retirement, and apprars to have been of 
a someyhat moiose disposition His hist 
I lav (*7 be Daugliteis of Pelias*) is said 
to have been produced m 4'>5. He wrote 
in aU faomc eighty or ninety plavs, and 
won tho prize five times (his first victory 
in 441) After 408 he went to the court of 
Arehelaus king of Macedoma. where he 
was honouiably received, and wheie he 
died ^ho was said to have been ac c identally 
tom to pieces b's the hunting dogs of 
\rcheldus ) 1 ighteen of his tr igc die s (if w e 
include the ‘llhc&us* of doubtful authen- 
ticitv) and one sat^iic plu’c wiimvo 
‘A lccstis (438), ‘Mcdcga* (431), ‘Ilippoly- 
tus* (43S) ‘Trojdn Women* (41 >), Helen* 
(412), * Oicstes (408), ‘ Ipliigc nia at Aiilis* 
(405), 'Bdc elide* (405), and of unccitim 
date, ‘Andromache*, ‘Children of llcia 
<1<8*, ‘Hecuba*, ‘Suppliants*, ‘Llcctia*, 
‘Madness of Heiadcs*, ‘Ipliigcnid in 
Taurls*, ‘Ion*, ‘Phoems ic *, ‘Cvelops* 
(bit\iic (lidina), and ‘llhcsus*. These die 
dealt with undci their bcvcinl Idles 7 he 
‘HepwpAlc ’ of 1 uiipidcs was discovered 
111 a li igincnt<iiy conditiun in a jiap^iiis 
found at Oxvilniichus in JOOS 

1 uii])id( s cho>>c lor his ti igedies is d 
ri’le bjtintious of violent stiess showing 
men and women in Hu giip of passion oi 
toin by eonllic ting nripulses showing dso 
the pldv of nituiaJ atlection He up 
pioachcd ncarci to oidiuary Idc than did 
Aoflchvlus and S(]ho(les lie did not 
accept uneiue stioMJiiglv the Hadit ml le 
ligion and moialit V Init displavcd \igoitms 
independent thought, fie luentJv "C ludiiiz 
ing public o])imon illusions here and 
there bJiow him a kcon ciilie of cuntem 
poiarv soeietv Ilis plavs are milked bv 
inueh \ dire tv ot mood 7h< oc c. asional 
bitterness of his leilections e n the huiiiin 
lot IS mingled with aelTnir itioii f u he loisin 
and lf>vf of the bedutifnl tliiTi^,-^ of nature 
Ho gave great prommeiiee to feiriair 
elinraeteis duel li is left IH d w mdeiful 
-.filJciv of porti ids of wonicTi, he tomes ot 
Mrtue or crime He sought diar r itie effect 
in lugemoua devices (c g. le cognitions*, 
none jiioie curious peihaps than thnt 
his ‘Helen’) inodifi mg legend to smt his 
purpose He olio ni lelc muth use of tho 
prologue, assort of mtioduction in mono 
logue or duologue bctting forth the situa- 
tion, and of the intcrvt iition of a god to 
elceir up an cmbaTiassmg situation llis 
lyrics are giaeeful and e harming and e on- 
tain much bcautilul dcbcription of nature, 
but without giandeui and often without 


Eiiropa 

close connexion with the subject of the 
plav II IS expression is natural, clear , and 
fdnuliai, and admirably leproduces the 
language of passion. His literal v methods 
(but not hib personal chdiacter) are sub- 
jected to lively csnticism by Aristophanes 
m his ‘Acbainians* and ‘ J rogs*, and he is 
good huniouredlj chafTed m tho ‘Thesmo- 
phoiiuzusic (eiq V ), m which he is one of 
tho pnne iji il e Iiai ae tei s, and several fa,rci- 
cdl scemob are eonstmeted with tags from 
his tmgedle s Tho popularit> of Euripides 
in the ancient Greek world is shown by 
thiee anecdotes of Plutarch, who states 
that some of the AHieiuan prisoners at 
S\ id( use won the ir liber 1 v by the ir ability 
lo leeite passages of the poet, also that on 
one occasion a vessel pursued by pirates 
was 1 ot allowed to enter a Sie ihan harbour 
uniii it was found that some on board 
could do this; ogalu that when Athens 
w is ( oneiiieicd in 4(H and it was proposed 
that the city should be destroyed, the 
'■'po.i tan geneialH w' re moved to merry by 
a Pliex lan singing to e first choius ot 
1 uripidcb* ‘Plectra*, ihis is tho incident 
le leried to in Milton’s eighth sonnet: 

and the repeated air 
Of sad Llcetra’s poe 1 had the power 
1 o sdv e 1 bo At he man w ills from luiu bare. 
I hough as d nutter of fact the walls 
be twee n Athens and the Piraeus were then 
(le molls hr d 

1 amoiis editions (17'17-1801) of four 
pi I vs (‘Hciiibi , ‘Oustes*, ‘ Phoenissae *, 
‘Mule 1 *) ot 1 iinpieics were published 
bv tho great seliolar Tliehaid Person 
(1759-1808) ben I mson ib said to have 
'oiiowed from 1 luipides m his Dis- 
< merits Robert iiiow mug’s ddmlration 
of Huripidos is shown in ‘Rilanstlons 
'dventuie* (1871) and * \ristophaneb* 
Xnologj’ (1875), m the forme i of which 
T laust lori w iiis wc Jeonie fiom the hostile 
S incus ills bj reciting (he ‘ Alec'stis*; and 
in the littei i inmt nrib the bupe rioiity of 
liagedy agumst Viistophanes and rcadb 
m illustiation ^he ‘ lleidele«’ of Puripides. 

Eurl'pus (/ M71/10S), a word meaning any 
riait w Ilf re Hie How of the tide ih violent, 
the name n paitieular of the strait 
siporating 1 ub le a from Hoeotia. 

Pu-o'pa {luroiH) in Greek mvthologv, 
diughtcr of Agcneir, king of 7\ro. 2^us 
tell in love with her# and in order to win 
her took the form of a beautiful bull, 
which played about Furopa so gently that 
she (limbed on his back. Thereupon he 
xii off to the sea, and swam away bearing 
her to Crete (see D de), whe*re she gave 
birth to Minos and Rhadamanthus, and, 
homo sav , S irpedon (qq v ) 
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Ft Panto 


Eurd'tas {hurotas)^ the chiof ri\cr ol 
Lacoma 

Eu'rus (Luroa), the cost or Booth east 
wind. 

Eury'ale {Funudt), bco Gorgona, 
Eury'alub, bce Niaua 

Eurjclei^a (Eurukleia), m the ‘Odyssey*, 
the old nurse of Odybbeus 
Eury'dicc (/ untdiJi) (1) Boe Orpheus 
(2) wife of Cicon, kmfir of Thebes (bto 
^ nfipou c, Soi hocles tinge dy) 

Eury'medon (i ururntdon), a river id 
l'aniph>liu off the mouth of which C luiou 
(q V ) m 468 ( 0 ii c. won n great victorv 
oTtr the Ikct of Xer\es, destioying 200 
Phoemcian ships The vietoiy idaeed 
southern Asia Mmor eompktel> in tie 
hands of Athc ns I ho rivor How c d thi ou^li 
the anelent Greek city of A spend us whe le 
still btands ono of the largest and most 
perfeetly prestrved of Roman theat res 

Eury'stheus (LuruHtJiCu'y), the taskmas 
ter of Ilenieks (q \ ) lor his de \fh bcc 
Heraeica {Jhe Chddnn of). According to 
another version ho was overtaken, aftei 
his defeat in Attica, near the SclDniau 
rocks (q \ ) ind slam by II3IIUH 

Eury'tion (f' uni/icm) (1) the licidbinaii f 
Geo on bee JJeradta {1 at ours of), (2) a 
eeiitaur whom Ilcraeles slew 

Eu'rytus (/ urutos) king of Oe e halia an I 
father of I ok seo Hcradt’s 

Euse^bius (A I) 2G5-310) biFhop ef 
Caesarea m J*alestlne, w is luthoi of a 
Chronicle in Gieckeontaiumg uiepiteine 
of uni\ersal hisi/ory and eiiie nologn il 
tables, the foundation of much of oui 
knowledge of the dates of events in Greek 
and Roman hihtorj to a n *12 > 1 he Greek 
text of this work suivivts in fi igments 
only, but we have a Latin lerbiou of It 
by Jerome and an Armeman translation 
from which a re constiuetioii of the original 
was begun bj Joseili bealigcr I usebius 
also wrote an * Leele siastic at History to 
A n 314, a ‘Praeiaratlo rvingelica* in 
eludmg a survey of the pliiJosoidn iiid 
religion of the Greeks, a DeinoiiHliatio 
Svangehea*, a biograT>hy of Constantino, 
and a topography of I s lest me 

Eusta'thius, archbishop of Ihessalonica 
in the latter part of l^th e , beo 
and Studiea, § 4 

Eute'rpS, soo Must^ 

EuihydS'muH uthvdemos) seo Plato, 

§ Si- 

Eu'Utyphro (Euthuphrdn), a dialogue by 
Plato 


Euthy i)hi o, a k ainc d ootbsayer, is pro- 
secuting hib father, who has niilntention- 
ally been guilty of honne idc, for murder, 
doing tins as an act of piety. Socurates, 
who is awaiting his owm trial for impiety, 
mceth him and tliinl s he c innot do better 
than consult him is to the tiiio naturo of 
piety and impiety But he can only elicit 
from him an unsstistactory inswei pk^y 
I lb what is I leasing to the gods The dn- 
loguo brings out the oppobition between 
the old unintelligent religion, b ist d on the 
[ mvtholo ical talcs which SociatOb dislike s, 
and u true bpiiiiiial religion 
Futro'pius, a histoii in who In eel under 
the emier r Vilens ( v T» 164- 1 7 S), and 
vviolt it his jocincst in 1 atm a ‘}iit 
viarimn oh lubc eoniiit 1 *, or abstract of 
R in in histoi y in ten hoc ks fiom tho 
tune of Uomnliis t» tli it ol loMin The 
wc)jk IS dr nnel(oncih( witiiout liter iiy 
merit or mteicst J he ic i^n of C onstan 
line fe instauco isiclil d without men 
tion of his come 1 1 m to Christianity. 

LvaMne (Lundm) m ( icek mythology, 
the wile of ( apineJ c ne of tho seicn 
champions who n iicbc 1 against Ihtles 
(see Oedipu'i) W u n In wss 1 ilJcd m tho 
ittaek, she threw h^iself c n the pyio Hut 
consumed 111 body 

Eva'goras (/ uagoras) king of S ilaiiu** in 
Oprus a useful ill v of the Alhomaiisat 
tho end ot the Peloionn snn V\ai and 
altci See also /soc rc/fc s 

E\a'nder (Gk I uavdros good in ni ), In 
leman legend an Arci Inn on of Cm 
mentis (q v ), who founeJt d a colony ot liis 
countrymen on the banks of tlie Tiber it 
tho plaet whero Rome was aflirwircls to 
bland, nml intioduccel tho festivul of Ho 
I upeieaha (q v ) in honour of Pin lie 
btoij is probihlv due to an attempt tj 
connect the Lupeie ih i with tl o Arc adi lu 
L\caegi, a festival ilso eonne ted with 
I in. Moieoxtr theic w is xn Aieadiau 
he 10 named Pall is sapposed to bo the 
fc under of the At cadi in city call d af er 
I nil Pall ink ion and this was theu^ht 
to have borne connexion with the P ilat me 
In flu ‘ Aeneid I vindei helps Aeneas to 
chfeat lurnus 

/ r Panto, 1 piytidat, ekgne poems, m 
lour books, by Ovid (q v wiitten at 
lomid during the I itte i yeais of the poet s 
exile, c AD. 12-16 IJiey are bimilar m 
eharaetei to tho ‘Tiibtia’ (qV ) except 
tint the nsmoH of tho peisons to whom 
they aie addicsBod are given Among 
thoie addressed are tho two sous of M. 
'Valerius Mcssalla (q v ), Messalinus and 
C otta Maximus also bextus Pomjiems, of 
the family of Poii pty tho Great consul 
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Fasti 


in A T). 14, a v'vcultlij man who had helped 
Ovid on ijifa vo\ ag/* to Tomis ; but most of 
the lotipionts of Utieis are othorwibe un- 
known to us. OTid'«^ hopes of a initu?ation 
of his Bontenre ait now lazfrelv based on 
the geniil cb.iTutcr of (Ici manic us, the 
adopted son of Tibenub, who is addressed 
or mentioned m various passaffes. We 
hoar in Ihesc letters of Ovid’s studies m 
the (jttjc tojiffue, and of the kindness of 
his baibanau hosts. 

Ejre'mpta, see Aeiws. 

E'xodos, see Tragt(I}f» § 1, andfVjTnccf?/, § 2. 
Exomis, ML CInihino, k 1. 

1 xpcnditure, Piinic, see Alhms, ^ II, 
and Rome, § 14. 

Exports and Imports, sec A linns, ^ JO, 
endi^ltwK, ^ 13. 


F 

Fa'bia {rnb rO,(«i \s,n noble clan at Home 
who, anoidm.: to ti ulitjon, wIkl the 
Istatc was liiul pie^-sfd b\ its cntimcs 
unde itook 1L( whok buidtii cd the w.ii 
with Veil. I iwinaliin j> is-, (n 10) do 
bciilus Jiow llic \ innieJu d out m 477 n.f , 
306 stioiiff, and tnolw up a po^'ilion neoi 
the Cicmern. Mtei mitiil Micdshts they 
w 10 anihiishcil and a'l '-Inn. One >outli 
w is lift fioni whom the latir 1 ihii wen 
di scciKlcd This wii*- the w iv Uu hi*- 
toiiaiis took of nioniihiij? the tiadition 
of total male aiiTuhilatiou with the famous 
(iins Fabia ot late i times. In tins Liv^ 
IS lollowcHl by Ititei historians, a’ J OmiI 
uses the same Icffcnd, but it is iidnu.td 
by Dioiivsnis ot Jlalicarnassus, as if »00 
men slioiild not have Ji ft lelations tnoii di 


I Oaithayrimans. There Is a hfe of him by 
I’hitaich. 

Pa'bius (FAMue) Pictor, Quintus (b. e. 
3 54 B.C.), a Homan who wrote in Greek a 
I htomc le Rome fiom Aeneas to hIs own 
times, of winch only fm^^ients survive. 
He iH the oldest Homan histonan, and he 
IS treated with gnrent lespect by ancient 
authoiB because of his love* of truth. Ills 
was oiu of the chronicles on which Livy 
drew. It was an carhei l^abiuH (C. J abms 
Pictor) who earned the siimame Putor 
hv ckcoratinpr with paint inffs in the >ear 
104 the ItranU of Salus at Homo. 

1 abri'cius Lu'seinus, GaIits, who 
hmnshtd in the arh pait of the 3id c 
B c . w IS 1 1 \ ne oi the old Roman honest v 
mil iip V Hi wn'> one of the amhassa- 
dois Sint h> PMihii« in tlu‘ winter of 
2*“ 0-270, mil n eti d all PyMhns•^ at- 
tiini fs to cornipt Jinn In the caTiipai{irn 
of 27*', it IS h id that I ihiwlus, who was 
then toinmmd njr the Homan aiui>, rc- 
\i ilid to J Mihus tJv* treaclioions pro- 
IMi d of thi Iviiitc’s diet n to jioison him. 

F d'bula Crepida'Pi, Pallia'ta, Prae- 
I le'xta, Tofta'ta, sei Cnpidata, PaUinia, 
Puutexla, 7 ogala, 

I'a'sccs, m ilome, bunilJet. of wooden rods, 
fistcmd to^^ethfi with a led stiap, and 
I n losin,? an aAi , tin sy mhol orifiimilly of 
Ihi king’s nithoilty , and tian hired from 
him to the lugh m i, 7 ist lates. A eimsul hail 
1wclv<‘/«siis larrud before him by atten- 
I daiits called liitoiH. Tho axi wab with- 
I ill aw n wbiU hi parade d with t bis bj mbol of 
I iiithoiih in Home. In me u nt times only 
th consul who wa« funcliou ujr had the 
ii,rbi to Hu fns(cs , tins c ustom was revived 
by Julius Cats II H-*sidis tho consuls, 
bcveial othci niambtrates and pricbts (in- 
c (img dieta,tois, proconsuls, and prar- 


of both KM s to eontiiiui Hie family. 

Fa'bius (i rthius) Maximus, Qiimim, 
(1) u famous Roman gciuiaj )f the* tunc 
of the baiiimte ^\a^s. As consul for the- 
lifth tune m 2^5 n.r., ho with Dpi ms Wus 
tho younger (q.v ) difcated at bcntinum 
tho combined ,iim> of Siiinni is and 
irauls. He has tbi lopiioinen Hullus or 
Huliianus, which distiiig-iishrs h m from 
the ‘ Ciinetator * (see be low ) Hia story has, , 
boon much ailtcted by lucidculs m the 
career of the latter. 

(2) ‘CtnctaiOu’, ‘the luiavor', was 
appomted dietatoi after the Homan defeat 
at Lake Trasimcne (217 n c , see Punic 
H iirs), and bv his policy of following and 
harassing Hannibal's force while ri-fusing 
an engagement earned the surname of 
‘Cimetaior*. As consul for the fifth time 
in ‘209 ho recaptured Tarentum trom the 


(i ,) had til nrht to have fauna (in 
D nbeu v<u s ngaiioiding lO the mogib- 
ti ale’s impoit mcc) larritd before them. 

Fa'sti (ptihap^ meamug ‘filays] on which 
it is nilovMil to spi ik*), originally lists, 
drawn up bv Hor lun piiests, of tho days 
on which praetoib luiglit transact legal 
buMncbs (s( i c jlcndar, § 3). The fa^U were 
extended, by iho ii troduetion of notes on 
hi-toneol eyints, hnenflees. games, and 
astioaomiral information, into regular 
calendars for t he y\ hole j ear. Because of 
the usual conntxlon^if the ll*it of days 
with the publication of tho name of the 
magistrates after whom t he y ear w as called, 
the word fasti also served for tho list of 
t ponymouB mngiht rate s and priests. Since 
the fash thus gave a i hronological list, the 
word came, in the fxiets, to mean ‘history*. 

The Pash Coii^auluns or CapUdlini wore 
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compiled m the rci^ of Augustas and 
eraye the names of conbulb, dictatorb 
magigtn equUum, and ccnbors The Ifa&ti 
TriumphaUs Acta Tnumphorum) gave 
a list of Roman triumphs and of / Udi botcu 
Idrta, terminating with thoso of Domitian 
in AD. 8S foi the inscription of the si 
Fasti at Romo see hpigraphy § 10. The 
fiagments of them aie preserved in the 
Capitollne Museum at Rome For the 
Fasii Pracncslxm, bco VerrLus iflaccus. 

Fasti, a poem by Ovid in six books of 
elegiacs, one foi each of the fiist si v month's 
of the year. The woik, which was to ha\e 
comprised twelve books coi eringthi whole 
jeai, was intcnuptcd by tho authors 
bamshment and was not complete d (a draft 
of Rkb -vii-xil was pcih ips wiittcn) Iho 
poem was oiigimlly dedhaUd to Angus 
tus, but the dc<li( itiou was tiansfoTTid to 
Gormanuus neptnw and litii i<lupfod 
son of the futuio craptioi ribciius Ovid 
appears to hi\e continued woik on it 
duiing Ins i\ile Tlu T»ocm ib modelled 
on the ‘Oii,,ins of Callimichus (q % ), oi 
peihaps nioif diicitly on the 1 isl book of 
the elcgnns ot I’loiiertiU" whi<li contains 
a large mimbi r of Roman h gi ndb 

Ovid b design, as st itcd in thi piificc 
to tlio poem, IS to study th< ( ikiidar in 
tho light of old mnalb and sh iw wl it 
events aie (oininemointed on each div 
and tho ongms of the vaiious ntcb It 
accoidmgly kcokjs d ly by d i\ the n ing 
and settmg of tiio coiistcili itioiis (not with 
out imblakth), and explains the oiigins ( f 
thi lived fistnaJs and tho rites noted in 
the calendar, such as the I upeitalia (q v ) 
on the 1 3th 1 e bruai v It il o lel ifes the 
legends connecteil with piituiilar dates 
such as that of tho founding of Rome on 
the 21bt Apill, and that ol the cxpulbion 
of tho Taiqums on the 21th lebraaiv 
Tho scheme picvidis ojipoituiiitN foi tell 
ing afresh some of tli< old (irock ni'v tlis 
such as the tale of i^roscriJinc , and for 
excursions on a multitude of custonio ai I 
hebofs, such as those connected with 
\ ear’s Day, the unlutkiness of niarii s 
in May, and the i isting of stiaw men into 
tho Tiber (see Irgci) 

Fate, see Rthomn, §§ 2 and 0 

Fates, Tut (Moircn, L. rata Panac) , 
accor^ng to Hesiod dauglitcis of hiight 
or, m another passage of Zeus and 
Themis. Thej wci*^ piobahly oiigmilh 
birth spirits, ‘Allotteis* of a new boin 
child 8 portion in life In Latin the name 
tata appears to be adapted from fatum, 
that wluch Is spoken, the dceico of the 
gods. The name Parcae Bigmlies buth 
spirits, from part re, to bung forth The 
Motrai weio thieo in number, Gldthd, 


Lochesis, and Atropos, represented as old 
women spinning, their occupations were 
varied by the fancy of later poets, e g. 
Glotho held the distufC, Lae hcsis drew ofit 
the thread, and Atropos cut it shoit 
Comes tho blind Fuiy with the abhorred 
bhe us 

\nd blits the tlim spun life 

Milton, ‘Lycidas’ 

wliere Milton ippcirs to confuse the Fates 
with tho 1 uricH (q v ) The Latin names 
of the I’areae wtio Nona, Deciima, and 
Morta For the pait placed by Bate in 
Greek md Roman religion, see Htligion 
§({ 2 111 1 6 T he Bates aie one of the laro 
buivivils m modern Gietk folklore from 
aneiont Greek bt lie f-> Still known os 
Moirai they aic su] p btd to appear on 
the thii d night attei a 1 iii h tn do< ide upon 
the course of the < iiild s life ind are pro 
pitnted with edniings (Re mull Rodd, 
‘Cubic ms ind I ore of Mode lu tneeee*) 

Fa'tua, an Italian goddess wilh ittiibute s 
similar to those c f I lunus (ci v ) and 
AssKiated with him m I om in woisbip 

Iia'tuub, ‘>te I attnus 

Fau'na, in Ft ili in godcle ss with tho 
ittiibiiUs )i I luiJMs (i \ ) 

Fau'nus, m Romm ui a woodlind 
deil>, e ndov\( d with i lophc u power and 
guaidiin ot ei^ops md hi i lb, developod 
Ijora in e iilicr concri tun of i lunibc r of 
Baum whowtie spuds ot tlu countrjsido 
As an oraculii gc d (mi Ormleh, § 2), 
J imius w is 1 now n is 1 atmis is the give r 
of fcitihU to luids lu w IS called triune 
In legend B i i ms is i 1 ing of L itiiim 
and father of I itinus (q v ) Virgil in the 
7th A< m id makes him thi him of I’uiis 
(q v ) I nilei Greek mflui m t J aimiis w is 
identitii d witli I in (q \ .). Sec also Luper 
talia 

Faustina Minor, Anntv (tviiria, 
daughtei of thi cmpnoi Antoninus Pius 
(q v ) and wifi of the empcroi Marcus 
Aurelius (q \ ) llei di ath wss deejih 
lamented bv him MiiteiH of a latci igo 
Juve gravilv impugniil liei ehoraetei, 
piobdblv witho it good le ison She boro 
her husband at least thirteen ehildien 
(1* mlv ifasow i) 

Fau'stulus, 111 Romnn legi ud, the shop 
held who found tho infint Romulus and 
Remus m the she wolJ s den and whoso 
wife Acca Lazentia brought them up. 

Favo'nius, the west wmd, also known as 
Ze phi rus, and associated w ith spring time 

Faybm or Fayoum, an oasis a shoit 
distanco to the W. of thi Nile vaJlev, 
some fifty miles S of Cano. Here was 
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founded by I tolomy II a Greek settle 
XDcnt of which Arsindo was the chief 
town, and hero In modem times have 
been discovered many pap^n CM^ntaming 
Greek texts 

Peneste'lla, a Homan hieiorical writ op 
who died according to Jerome in A D 20 
The quotations that have come down to 
us from bis Annale^t show that he was 
regarded as an authoiity on ancient law, 
religion, and manners Wo do not know 
his full name 
Fera'lia, see Parentalia, 

Fe'riae Goncepti'vae, see FcsfivaZs § 7 

I e'riae Lati'nae, the git it common ft sti 
val cf tiK c ul\ latm commumtus held 
on the \llan Mount A white heifer \ias 
saenheed, the repiesentatives partook of 
the fltsh togcihoi, anti the alliance be 
tnttn the eommuuitK^ was lenewcd 
Iwomo \t an earlj dste took th( pitsidencv 
ot the festival Tb( tempk on tht Alb in 
lull was asciibed to tue Tarqums, hut tht 
festival pTobihh dilel huk to pastoial 
times. It btloiigtd to the group of tho 
fenat conci2)tifae (htc Ffstwals § 7) oi 
mo\ablo feasts, and was kept ob a hohday 
ri Rome. 

h erd'iiia, an old Tt ili in goddess < i w horn 
little lb known api iicutlv a suiittdwilh 
futility. She had a etkbiatcd si rme on 
Ml StjractC in l^truria, which w is onte 
a year the set no of a the walkieg iitc 
Virgil (Aeti \iii '5b3) it ft is to hor a a 
goddess of child biith 
Pesce'nnme Verses (J < isrennmi) 
an ant it nt Itali in f r n < f n ci sc t r igm ill 
it seems in Siturniaii ( i \ ) to t biio t 
have been tht form m wliith w is <ast tht 
banter of rustus ttltl i iting h'ii\eF.t and 
vintage festivals sut h veises sung in 
lualrv, wtiP supposed to have the powci 
tf averting nnsfortuno and continued 
1 ng to be sung at mai riages a nd t numphs 
The spocimcns that have como down to us 
are m trothaie metre Livy names them 
among the distant origins of Latin drama 
and Horace (Lp ii 1 U'i-j'i) traces 
their evolulion But the origin and m 
lluenee of this t^pe of vorbc are far from 
cl( ar and tht theories of LiTy and Horace 
art suspeeted of being the attempts ol^ 
Ic imed Italians t ) transfei tho Ansto- 
t ban theory of the oiigiii of drima to 
Itihan gropnd Tht name is perhaps 
derived from B escennium m 1 truria, less 
probably fiom fasnnum (the phallub) It 
is occasioDally used to designate the satiric 
'verses sung ot tiiumphs, o g those com 
posed by Angustus for PoUi *s triumph 
and BO It comeb to be a name for satiric 
verse. 


Festivals. 

§ 1 Paiihdlemc Festivals 

The four great panhellemc festivals, 
which wcie attended by visitors from all 
parts of the Greek woild weie the 01> m 
plan, Pythian, Isthmian and hicmean. 

Tht Ol'JTmpian feBti\al held at Olym 
pia (q V ) m Llib in honour of Zeus, was 
tiaditionill} of great antiquity and per 
hiis origin ill\ mstituted in honour of 
I clops (q V ) It appears to have been le 
( rgimzed il) >ut 776 n c from which date 
a t ojitmuous record was kept of the victors 
ju the Games (see below § 2) which were 
i I e clue f ft aturt of tht festn nl At first 
ht gimcs were cf onl> local importance, 
but ifter tht Iirst Messenian War (late 
sth e ) thev at raefced tompetiiors from 
i II ov er tho P^ Ic ponneso The festival was 
held ot midHuinn ti in c\ei> ft irth 'vear, 
Irom which was leekoncd tho Olympiad* 
or chit nologit il period of ft ur years use d 
foi dating hi t ritiJ events (see Calendar f 
§ 1) On tlu ((( isi n of each festival a 
Mtrtd till e {fJatuLria) was piotloimed, 
whtrtbv a baft con luct was guaranteed 
1 ) visit t rb to OljTi ] ja Potts and orate is 
took idviTitage of tho gieat concouise to 
rnal tin rust his known by iceiting their 
V iks Athlete s and owueiB of race horses 
ime fnm many Creek States A great 
liir was held Some iclta of the numbers 
\ ho atlt n led the fe tn al maj bo obtomed 
liom the 1 1 t tint thi Stadium at Olympia 
lad bcatiDK t ( r nimodation for 40,000 
sptetnt I 

The 1 iTiinN ftfatival was held at 
Delphi m August bt ptembor of the third 
voar or uuh Olympiad, to celebrate the 
vietcri of Apollo (q v ) o^ol tho serpent 
Python An essential part was a contest 
in nomes (q v ) u( eompanled by the lyre, 
t wluch was added a eonte«t of flute 
lliyeiB There were also atblotio com- 
petitions ond 1 orsc races 

The iHFHMiAN feslu il was celebrated 
on the Isthni ih of ( oiiiith m tho spring 
of CToiy second year It was said to ha\e 
had its origin lu funoial games In honour 
of Melicic rtes (see Dionysus) Ace ordlng to 
other veisic n it was mstitutod by Theseus 
(q V ) or b\ 1 oscidon hmistlf It mcluded 
athletic contests and horse races, and 
pot t il and musical competitions It was 
at the I-athmian festival that Qumctius 
B lamininus (q v ) aft^r defeating Phlhp V 
of Maecdon proclaimed in 196 B c tho 
liberty of Crrecee 

Tho NrMi!.AN festival was hold, prob 
ablj every sicond year, in the valley of 
Nemoa near Cleonae In Argos, two months 
iftcr the Isthmian festival It was said to 
have been OTigmally instituted as funeral 
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ffames in honour of Ophcltes, killed in the 
course of the expedition of the Seven 
against Thebes (see Hypavpvle) The con 
tests were of the same character as at the 
Isthmus 

These festivals wore of preat Importance 
in various ways they emphasized the 
unity of the Greek race thej enoouraged 
the practice of athletics as port of oduca 
tion, they emouraged poetry and music 
by afFordmg opportunities for he ai ing the 
best woiks and they encouraged pamt 
mg and sculpture the prommence they 
gave to the phjsical development of the 
human bod> 

S 2. PanheUenic reslivals The Oame*i 

The Games had muc h the same charac 
ter at all the festivals the Olympian eaine 
first m Import ince the \*\ thi m m xt At 
Obmpla the games woio giadnall^ in 
creased from a foot laee of a single couiso 
of about 200 yards to mclude flist a double 
course, then a long race then the pent 
athlon (ci y ), then boxing I tom 680 n c 
chariot racing was added, at first with 
four horse chaiiots, latoi with two horse 
chanots also (see Chariot haces) Othci 
contests were mduded later sueh xs the 
pancratlon (q v ) and a nee for ridden 
hoi sc s a mule cart race was intioduced 
but soon abolished as possessing neithci 
antiquity nor dlgnit 3 Ollicial umpires 
were appomted, who inflicted fines for 
breaches of the rules and with the pio 
cceds of the fines I ic ujib statues of /tus 
wcie erected Ihcie are some amusing 
references in Pius inias (vi 21) to cases m 
which fines wt re mflic tod, for lust ince th it 
of two boxei who were fo ind to have 
made a piivate monctaiv an lugement 
before contending and that of a not he i 
boxer who an ivc d too late for the contest 
put on the g] ivcs nn at the winne an I 
began to pummel him c i owned as lie was 
though he had taken lefuge among the 
umpires The raiis wcic run m heats cf 
four, rho prizes consisted of witaths of 
wild olive but the winner lecoivod other 
rewards from his own state on whicli 
his victory was held to coufei honour He 
was received at home with great rejoic 
mgs, he might, if ho needed it be giantcd 
free meals for life a poet sometimes wrote 
an ode m his honour or he might be com 
memorated by a statue I he numerous 
statues of athletes t^at Pausanias raw at 
Olympia are des-ribod by him (Pk vi) 

The prmcipal Greek local festivals were 
as follows 

§ 3. Aihmuin festwdU • the PanaXhemjoua 

The Panath£naea, a festival m honom 
of Athene, was held every year (the Lesser 


Panathenaea) on the 28th and 29th Heca- 
tombaeon (roughly July), and with special 
splendour (the Great Panathenaea) in the 
third year of each Olympiad fiom the 21st 
to the 28th Hecatombaeon. The festival 
included horse laces and musical contests, 
to which the Pisistratids added poetical 
recitations by rhapsode s Pericles ox- 
tendc d the music il contests and built a 
special theatre the Odeum, for them. The 
prizes at the athletic contests woto beauti- 
ful vases (some of which are extant) hUed 
with oil, as many as 140 of them were 
given as the pimcipal prize The festival 
culminated on tho last day in a magnificent 
procoHMion in which the prplos a costly 
girment woven b> \thcman maidens of 
good famih ind embroidered with a repie 
Hcntation of tlic struggle between Athene 
and the Giint^ wjjs earned to her temple 
on the Aci >polis Living person igos wc i c 
sometimes rcpicfcntcd in the cmbroldciy 
ind it was i signil honour to be thought 
woithy of tho pepl )s Pho peplos was 
i allied on ii great ship c n whei Is followed 
bv girls be iiing baslcis with tho implc 
nients of ski dice, by gioups of boys 
bcarmg pitchtis and old men with ohve 
hr inches, by (ban its and llnally bv a 
eavaleade of \ niiif^nen on spliile d boises 
I be procesHion is depicted on the fiicze of 
the 1 arthc non (q v ) 1 ho fc ist was com 
pleted with a hecatomb of oxon Ihe 
Panathenaea had (m the 51h < ) not onlv 
a emc but a political chuacLi being 
held in honour of tho p i1 rone ss not of the 
city alone but of tho Athenian tonfodora 
tion alsc ttic imt taken b'\ the allies in 
the sacrifice h was iCoUluted by de^ites 

§ 4. ilhiniaii festivals in fionour of 
Diinysys 

These were as follows 

(а) Hie llisiir Diomsia held about 
Deeemhc j ind c elt hi ate I wit h a burlc sque 
procAbbi )n in tlio mial elistruts and in the 
largcT cleraes with diamatie pcilormanees 
also 

(б) The I rv ALA or feast of the wmo 
vats cfldiated about January with a 
piofesHiou saeiihco and aftei 4^0 B c , 
with dramatic e ontests 

(c) Tho Antiiestp RiA the oldest of tlie 
Dionysiae festivals h< Id during three days 
about Febniaiv when tli casks wore 
oiiene d and the lu w w me taste d A special 
feature wab the svmbe lie ol mariioge of the 
wife of tho Iving Arehon w*th the god 
Dionysus Tho third day had the charac 
ter of a family celebration, with rites m 
appeasement of anccstois, a sort of All 
Souls* Day. No plays were acted 

id) Ihe Great or Urban DioNtsiA 
cclobrated about March with great splen- 
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dour, and attended by viHitorR from the 
BoighbouTinir countiy and all parts of 
Gicoce The festival included a sump 
tuouB procession m which the statue of 
the erod was carried on a chariot, and the 
performance on three consctutivo days of 
now tragedies and comedies (see Tragedy 
^ 2, and CoTnedy^ ^ 2) 

(e) The Osc hophoria or featnal of the 
vintage eelebrated about October, when 
vine br inches with clusters ot grapes wen 
earned by young men m a lacc 

§ 5. Other 4theman fcstnals 

(a) The THiSMOinouiA a festn il hell 
at Athens (and in other paits of (tuc c) 
about October, in honour of Demet e i 
attende 1 only b 3 i women Its purpose wis 
to secure the feitihiv of the Helds 

(b) Qho TnARoEiiA* the prmcipil fcsti 
val of Apollo at Athenj (iiul through nt 
Ionia), celebrated about May with i pro 
cession the ofCc rmg of first fniits and an 
expiatory rite in which two pcisons con 
dcmncd to dc ith were s u rific e d (m 1 it 1 1 
times it appe us (hit the sicnflcc wascnly 
Bi inbolic il Kit victims he ing sp irt 1 ti >m 
dc ith and binished) Ihe festivil wat» 
aKo the occabiou of Ijric il competitions 

( ) 1 he Py VNirsiv or harirst festivil 
hel I about Get iber in h nour of Apollo 
It tiok its iiaiiK firm the cooked pulse 
which was offered to the g id as first fruits 
and partaken of bv ill the members ef 
i he household An e lie e br me h (known os 
iire'ii(yru) hung with \aiioiis fruit b and 
brnail bottles of wine nn 1 c il w is c line d 
at out me! set before eieli he use and the 
teinjlc of the i, d 

h or tlic Ai A 1 OKI A, see Phrzf i. 

§ 6 ri'tt hals in olfitr (tinK '■'tatfs 
At Si ART A (a) the OyAiNoiAi 1)1 AI a 
great festival held about liilj at which 
t lie re were display h of gymnastics ml 
dancing b> bo vs and mci , an J Icstal 
hymns were sung in honour of Spartan 
heroes as well as of the gods (6) ihe 
CAKVL.A a hi rye si festival held al ut 
Aiikust m honour e f apollo ( inie us (| i 
t( c t c 1 c f Hoe kb) It m part h\ mi oli/c d tl c 
militaiy life of Sparta but it also bid i 
nil'll eliaracter, incluliug a race between 
boys e irrving bunches of gripes (ef th^ 
Obfhophona § 4 ab >vo) A musical con 
test was added which w is attended b> 
poets and« music laus fiom all paits of 
Greece 

At ArgtOS a festiv il kn )wn as the 
llFi AFA IP honour of He ra was he Id ei-oi y 
five years, and ivas cc lobrated with a pio 
cession to the Heraoum (q v a hec atomb, 
and a contest in throwing the jayelin 
At Dflos a great festival m honour of 

4J39 


Apollo and Artemis was in carlv tinits 
held each spring, with gymnastic and 
niuBicai contests, it was attended bv 
visitors ftom many parts of the Gieek 
world But the contests and ceromonicb 
fell mto disuse until, in 426 B r , the 
Athemaub organized at Delos a gicat 
quadicimial festival, lestormg the eon 
testu ind adding horse races This festiy il 
had no iiauhellemc character, but was In 
the III iin Athenian 

Theie weie also certain pobtieal fesli 
vals such as the I lp r i Hr ria institute 1 
at Plat ic a after 1 ho vie toi y over the Per 
sians an 1 held every ll\e years bee also 
L/cacus ind liysfcrits. 

b 7. i 07mm festixalH 
Pol Reman fc'stiyaK see I xli and the 
names f particiilii fcsKiuli such as 
SvilKNAllA I 1 RIAl J AllNAJ I f thO 
deities m whooe honour Kiev wi le kept 
The ftnar conreptivic wcic ftsliv ilh whobo 
dileb were n >t fixed I uL moialle ap 
le lilted each \i ii bv the magisti lies or 
1 iiests such were the Compitalii and the 
1 jganalii (qq v ) Hie great majoiity of 
Umian festivals weie held on od 1 cloys 
ef the nijuth, as more hi ky thin oven 
day s 

Pe'stus, Six ns loMimis the ab- 
leyjii I ot \ eiiius i lac us ( x v ) 

fctiaOts, U rnm piiests ir patently of 
Jupiter ieretiniM (q v ) who we re cJiiiged 
with the fori) ilities of mte i nat lonal re la 
tions and ilurd an inii iitint part in 
making ti(»atiis and de 1 ii ng war From 
the te mile of Tupitei heietrms they took 
on tliesc missions i fnfju, silcr (flint per 
haps \ htonc axe ) ind a sieptrum At the 
time of tiie w ii with Taientum (282-272 
ne > i c iptiired soldier frjir the aimy 
Pynhus was f iced to b iv a piece of 
ind TIC ar tl o Cii us I leniimus, whic b 
there aft e r \ as h stile ground On a 
de claration of w ai the 1 e ti il threw hi 
siicar fiom the ciliimna bdlun by the 
temple of Bellon i mto this gi mnd. 

finances, see §11 Ivomt §14 

Fi'&cus, in Roman imperiil times, the 
special tieasury e f the cmiicror mstlt ited 
1 1 abh by Cliulnis Itb principal 
se 11 '' of income was the revenue from 
the impciial provinces to which was 
added later that frdm the indirect taxes 
m the scnatinal p ov^ncos also, so that 
the Senate retamed only the direct taxes 
from Its provinces Ihis revenue was 
suppleme nte d if necessary out of the 
iinperoi s privy purse tor the emperors 
wc re minienst 1 v w ealthv receiving besides 
the income from vast piivate estates, the 

N 
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revomie of Egrypt (q v )• The fiacua de- 
fray ed the cost of the army and navy, of 
the com supply (see Anruma), of amuse 
mcnts for tiie populace, and of the im 
provemont and embellishment of the city 
of Kome No doubt some of the imperial 
proYJTicos, such as those on the Danube, 
showed a deficit on their financial ad 
ministration and this was met by the 
emperor. The fisrus Itmay bemeniiontd 
was probably the laKost banket in the 
empire, and. lent out money at mteicst 

Flagmens {flarmnea, * those laho blow 
[the sacred fire]* or peihaps those who 
bum fofli rings] ), at Rome, the special 
pnests of various deities fifteen m num 
ber, prominent among them bting tbt 
priest of Tiipitii (tinmen Dialit) and the 
priests of Mars and (^uiriniis (these three 
flamons w ere al w s pat t iciuns ) Only the 
ancient Roman deitie s h 1 1 fi iint ns, not 
the gods imported late i 1 Ik performane e 
of dally satnlKts was the print ipxl time 
tion of the flamens Thej wen exempted 
from mdilit} <^01 vitt and taxition, and 
m general pit eluded fiom bolding pediti 
eal olllce (ni like tho ponliiicta, q \ ) Hut 
there are records of the 1 lamen Diah 
holding f 01 tun political posit 1 (Ti 1 the 

first time m 200 u e , as cuiiile aedile) 
The temples to which the fiimins were 
attached hsd pnpertv m lind and re 
ceivod fees for admission and f ii the 
perform xnee of special saciiflees an 1 tin ir 
priests were moieovei entitk 1 to eertun 
parts of the sac t iflct d 11 mfd I he y wort 
as emblem 1 1 otfice a white leitliei eonital 
hat Ihc FI 111 en Diilis woie m addition 
the toga praeftjia (sec Cloth mg i) and 
was entitled to 1 cm le (q v ) ehui lie 
was a peisou of ( «>pe 1 il sane tit> and ‘'ub 
jected to vaiions restiictims c g he was 
not allowed to toueh a corpse 01 anything 
unclean, to wear anything resembling a 
cham to behold «n armed tone If his 
conical hat fell off during a •^rerlflec bo had 
to resign 

The Roman emperors who were deified 
had flamens issigned to them luhus 
Caesar had Antony as his flamen daring 
his lifetime I here were also priests of 
local cults of this name in It ihan towns 

Flamini^nus, TItls Qii veins consul 
m 198 B f and victor the following year 
over Philip V of Maccdon at C^nos 
cephalao It was heiwlio pioelaimed the 
freodom of (ho Greeks at the Isthmian 
Games of 196 n c The gift was illusory 
(see oidswortli s sonnet A Roman mas 
ter stands on Crrecian ground and that 
which follows it), but the announcement 
was received with such shouts of enthu 
slasm that the crows flying overhead aie 


said by Plutarch (in his life of Flamlnlnus) 
to have droiqiod into the theatre Anrolius 
Victor calls llamminud the son of G. 
Flfimmius who fell m battle at Lake 
Trasimene But this statomont ansos 
from a confusion of tho gena ilarmnia 
With tho faintly of the Flamlnim 

Flavian Emperors, see lumc, § 11 
Fla'vius, Gnaeus, sec CaUndar, § 3 
Fla'vius Vopi'scus, see // thtoria Avgusta, 

F15'ra, an old Italian deity of fortilltv and 
(lowers bh( had a tempi neii the C ireras 
Miximus and a special flamen (q v ) and 
games, 1 udi riorales or PI tralia (see Ludi, 
1), were held in her honoui 

Fld'rus, Lficjius Anvaeus the name of 
tho author of ‘ h pitomo^ de I it i Llvio Bol 
lorum Omnium Au'noinm 1)CC Lihil TI% 
S'* given m one of^thc manusciipts ot thxt 
work An ther inaniiseript gi\e s the name 
as Julins 1 loius Both narnc^' max bo 
wrong, and it is thought thit the mithor 
may be identical with Publius Aiiriius 
1 I 01 US ai t( and il teiicianofwl m i 
few fiigiiunls sunue and who it has 
I ten sii,,g ^led n iv be the auihe i of (he 
I eivigiliam Veiu ns (q v ) He w is an 
\fii ui was m Ro^ie is i y nng nun 
unit I Dumitnn then liycd m si luu and 
was i„ nil in Utmu undei Ti ij in 

Ihe I pit me is an ibi idgt 1 history of 
Romo fiem Ren ulus to Augustus based 
on Livy is the title mtlieates but also e>n 
thei soul Of 8 It IS not written fiorn tho 
jiomt of view of an Impartial historian 
but i« a pancgvTK of Rome ii_ whith the 
best complexion is put even on deft ats and 
lisistcis (t g the dJTair of the e ludiiio 
I oiks) while in t inces of Roman valour 
1 yntuo eheit from tho author such e\ 
olamations is qmsrrederet? or miium 
it mertdibile eh tu Jt inswcrs its pur 
jioHO as an effeetivo exposition of the 
gjowth of the 1 Oman empire, being writ 
ten with some literary skill but is a 
ibctoneal commentary rather than a true 
historical yvoik It was ne vorthelesf much 
uped in the ensmng eenturKs and was 
popnlai in the Middle Age s Floras s dlvi 
won of Korn in history (perhaps borrowed 
from the elder Seneea) mto four ages, 
• ufaury, youth, matuiitx dechne (the 
period after Augustus), is well known 

Flute, see Music 
Food and Wine. 

§ 1 . InOreect 

The warriors of the Homeric Age feasted 
liborallv on beef, pork and bread milk 
and cheese were also consumed, but fish 
was tlisdained. In later times, when the 
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cultnation of the ek>U had spread and 
mach of the netuml pasiore had been 
conveitod into arable, there come a ctiric 
sponding change m GiclL diet Butcher m 
moat became seaico and was seldom eatc i 
except aftci sacnfioefl or at pul die ban 
quota 1 ish * aiiio into fa\ our liu nLirU 
food of the (iici ks of tlio hist »iir d pen »d 
consiPted of wheat or bukv (either us 
broad oi liolh), fiupidi menb d b\ hsh 
(fresh or silt) vaiious suits of sausag 
v<gctablo'3 fnilt (fresh or diiuJ'' olive 
oil, and honev Then wini was tiing 
and s^rupv, and was drunk iiu\< i with 
w lUr The binqmts ^,iv(n b\ the tj h 
were n it m nlh norc elabor vie xnd i j i 1\ 
ond liuludtd giino aiid dduatr win 
Ii tho philosoplii il S( hools rukb w<io 
aioptcd foi feasting and driukim. At 
totlo him If drtw up such tod«s for hi 
school The f irc of tht'Siiait nis consisted 
puriciijallv of poik eltcsi figs bicii 1 
and wme, and t he y had a oth w liw h w s 

nolon ms a iitmg the othci Grtc ks for jl 
nasuness Giiek athkUs tinned on i 
diet of ficshl> in ile cli until a cert mi 
Dioimus intioiluicd a 111 it dut 

%2. A1 1 nc 

T Iio T'omau of tho ciilui rc ml h ui 
times wi3 niiinlv i vc ttuiin an I li 
di( t w IS ting il 1 h onl n c it t itc n w 
pork or hn >n (swmo w ic l<il nc r 
loifsts of oik and 1 ccli) Uli it n ) 
vile lithe s k iood inlfcrthc ti mhlc 
ti cn to sc IK sell 1 itc bupi lies ol it 
flcc dnnma 1 linv savs ih it until 171 i e 
there were no 1 il < is it Home hri id bent 
mul<» bj the woniiii ot ihe h msoh d I 
But the growth ed the uilnn piedctnide 
Dill bakers a lie issity The 1 vk sw 
als) inilkis ml ehirike^s tniru the i 
mill Many kin Is of vege ( ible s ind fru 
were in uhi 1 he edive was lutioduee I 
during lepuhli in times a teirscd i 
relict of tho 1st c I I in the 1 iiti h 
Muse uni shows oil being iicssed out 
olives m a rude Joim e t pi s Ifon \ 
took the pi le e of sug ir i id was imTuirte I 
fiom \ltifn mdSpiiu I sU p uiti>,unl 
game were lu\u i< s il t e inii mt > use m 
the later letuibheuii peiu 1 f live nil (Sit 
xi) desciibis an <d 1 f i liimeel me vi 
consist iiig of kid will isi 11 xgiis eggs in 
the hens t h it 1 iid them gi ipe s peais iridi 
apples, also dried pork bieoii fresh me it 
(it available fiom a sicritico) lieibs -jielt 
ior tho huiiiblc lire of a sruaJl eultivaloi 
Boe Viigil B Morel urn In latei rcpubli 
can days wo re id ol the wealthy eating 
pOd cocks, idicasantB ind thruriln s Varro 
tells of snailB and dormice being fatti nc d 
for the tabl (Snails {coclear) were 
extracted from then shells with a braall 


utcmal, pomtod at qpo ond, spoon shaped 
at the' other, called welearc, wheueo tho 
freneh word for a spoon, ruilltr, of. 
Martial xiv 121 .) Among fishes tho 
iiiulle t was highly esteomed, especially if 
tf gloat si70, also tho mUtena^ a sea ocl, 
wine h was kept ahve m salt water tonka. 

Bie ikfast {j(ntacvlum) oon«*isted of 
bu id d i>ped in wine, or oaten wltl 
honey cheese or olives Iho prandium 
w Is i light me il taken about noon Tbe 
etna or prine ip il mifi .1 was talicii usually 
at the ninth hour — say 1 pm — and 
e Dsisted usually of a light piebmlnary 
e m I se i e oui si e f «.ubbtanti il dibhes, and a 
(1 soil oflniit o»*ppMti> 1 Ol the anonge- 
ni lit of th brnrig room for a dinner 
pi tv see h rliniun J he dinuci might bo 

I 11 iwe 1 I A ri umi sAi t oi diinkmk bout, 
mwJii h e iinC»ie kiiil s w ( r e folio wed 

Lndei th iiijUTC the v inetv indluMiri 
ol food iniiLised gie ith iriioug tho 
w< iltbs Tu\cinIt*Mt v)ief(i-.te t uillcs, 
foic gjus klslei ml asp iragiib turbot, 
mullet guinea r>\l inishroouK oysters 
(tiom ai title I il ( vslei I ) and yenison 
Biitish ojstois were nmhU ist emed A 
Pi tuie of (xtruvi,int Ju\in\ m Iscro 
mm tune -I is given I 7 Ik + r i ii Arbite** 
(q V ) in his Bvuquet of Turn ile hio'. 

VVmi was diiink in c iih iii^s it least, 
mi\e 1 with w lie r J 10 It ill m prodiiriiun 
ell i h wme (siieh i Ih ‘^ibmc) was 
\c V luge in lilei i publie m tiniOH, and 
dspijee very 1)W J le giirKsvAtie tril 
d ti out aul tho new w le or iriubt w is 
I ntlv diuiil it once i nth placed in 
liK,ee iilhiuwiic jns d /n7)loT feimonta- 
li a Ihe eomt i ni 1 wii e wue elriwn 
j liiect fio 11 tliese ddia Choice wines at 

II ht weie m 101 ted fi in ( Kfce and tho 
(jice islands Hut liter the wme s of par- 
ticular elislii tsinJtuh sueli 1 alernian, 
( lOf ubdu and Massie , 1 10111 Campania 
ar < I atium wen esrt fully prepared and 
hi ly cbteem J fcuoh wines after fe r 
m itnti m li id taken place u tlie doUa, 
were preserved in ataphornf hc iled with 
pitch or eth r niiterial libelled to show 
the yeii of vmlqe and bioied m the 
a/ )lh a e ec lloiaee Od i xx). 

FordiciMia, it Romo a festival held on 
1 Apiil It ' ifh I riegnantcow {forda) 
w IS Haeiiliee m t i h of llic thirty wards 
(cu 17#) Ph iiitertion was to promote 
the ihtv e I tho cattle and fields Tho 
iinbe 111 calves were Unrut and the it oshos 
siilHc jii nllv iihcd m a puiifiealory nto 
at the f stivil of the J*aiifui (see Pales) 

Fornaca'ha, in Roman religion, a mov 
ihk foist eelebr ite I in the oarl> part ef 
I< ebi 11 II V m Ilf D lui of F omax goddess of 
ovens h pii itelv by eaeh of the several 
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cUrwe or wards of the city, hoc Stidtorum 
Fenat, 

Portu^na, In Roman religion, * the goddess 
who brings' (from feme), represented with 
a cornucopia and a ship's rudder. At 
Praeneste, the scat of one of the earliest 
of her cults, ^here she had an oracular 
shrine, she was worshipped as Primtgenia. 
This means 'first born daughter*. Accord- 
ing to Frazer, other explanations of this 
title wore devised by modem scholais who 
were puzzled by the fact that at Pracncste 
Fortuna is described on inscriptions as 
‘ 1 ortune, child of Jo’^ o *, while m the same 
town there uas a statue of Fortuna suck- 
ling the infant Jupiter and Juno. One of 
the inscriptions reads ‘A gift to I oriune, 
fiist-bom daughter of Jove, for the sake 
of a child*. This would accord with the 
derivation from fem, 'to bear*. It will 
be observed that her name is used, not in 
acoordanee with the normal and popular 
meaning of the word JortuTia, i e 'lurk*, 
‘chance*, but in the sense of 'dcstmv*. 
As pure chance, the goddess is known as 
A ors Fortuna 

Forty, TUf. at Athens, see Jvdinal Pro 
cidure, § 1. 

Fd'mm (Forum), onginallv a maikd 
place, a ( onstant feature in Urge iiom m 
towns, the ccntie of thtir town plan. As 
trade tended to be transferred to shops in 
other quarteis, the foium lomdincd the 
focus of tho town’s political and soeial : 
life, much frequented by the <iti/ens. It 
was surrounded bv the cktff (ivi< build 
ings. Fox tho various /two in Rome itself, 
see below 

The towns ii the Roman pi o vine es were 
planned in tho same wa\ . Roman London 
had a forum near L( adcnhall Market with 
a large basilica (q \ ) a<boining it. The 
Silobestcr forum wiis a rectangle of 310 ft. 
by 275, surrounded by a portico 

Forum Augu'stum, at Itomc, a foium 
built bv Augustus adjoining on the NL 
the forum Julium (q ^ , and sto PI. 14). 
It was about 140 yds long by 100 wide, 
surrounded by a massive wall 100 ft. high, 
a cx>iiBiderablo part of which survives 
In It stood Augustus’s splendid temple 
of Mars (q v.) the Avenger, and it was 
adorned with many statues, mcludmg 
those of distinguished Romans such as 
AomllluB PanlluB, Manus, and Sulla. Two 
paintings by Apelles were also display od 
there. 

Forum Boa'rium, at Rome, on open 
cattlo-xnarkct with shops, between the 
Palatmo hill and the Tiber (see 1*1 14). 

Forum Ju'lium, a forum built by Julius 


C aesar to the north of the Forum Romanum 
(q V., and see PI 14). It was a rectangular 
court about 125 yds. long by 30 wide, 
surrounded by a wall and colonnade, in 
I the centre of which stood a temple of 
I \ onus Genetnx (soe Venus), 

i Forum Rdma'num, at Rome, an open 
space (see Forum above), some 200 yds. 
bv 70, between tho Palatine and Capltohno 
hills, the centre of the iiolitieol, commei- 
cial, and religious life of the city (see 
PI 14). By the side of it stood the Comi- 
1 *mm or place of nssembb of the people 
m carlv rcpublitan davs, (he Curia or 
senate house , and tli( hosfja (qq \ .). Near 
it stood also the Tcmpli oi Cidte of .Tanus, 
theeiieulcii Temple of Vesta niid House of 
the \cstals, and tho Temple of Saturn 
(containing the State tiea&uij) (qq.v.). 
At a later date tl^o Timple of Concord 
(q.v.) looked down oii it fiom tho slope of 
tho Capitol, and ifjanv basUicae (q.\ ) were 
erected about it foi legal or other business. 
Ihe shops that had been theie m piimitave 
times weie transferied elsewhere and re- 
placed b\ the iabtmne oi booths of hankers 
and inemev e hangers The foium thus 
liot ame tho general meetmg plae e of tlio 
citizens of Home, who frcquenti d It either 
for bnsmess or religious pui posts, or to 
meet fnendb and ae^uamtauees and hear 
the news. 

Forum Traja'num, a foium constructed 
by the empeior Trajan adjoimug on the 
north the forum Angustum (q v.). The 
forum proper was about 130 ^aids long by 
1 00 vards wide. Abutting on it , on pait of 
Lhe space clcaied by Trajan, was the 
Basilica Ulpia (a Jaw court) and two 
1 bronoB for Greek and Latin works. The 
column of Trajan, eommerooiatmg his ^ ic- 
tories, btood in a small court between tho 
basiliui and the libiuries. It still stands 
m vety good pi e sc i vat ion, showing, m 
a bpxial scul[)tuied fiiczc, tbo wars con- 
ducted b\ tht emperor. 

Freedmen, enfranchised slaves; see 
Slav* rjj 

frogs (hatrochoi, L. ltdnac), a comedy 
by Aribtophane h, produced in 405 n c . 

Aeschylus and Euripides were dead; 
Pophocles had just died. No eapalde 
^tragic poet remained. Dionysus, who has 
been serving at Argmiisae and who mas- 
querades os Heracles, goes to Hades to 
bring one back He finds m progress there 
a t ontest between Aebch ^ lus and Fuiipides 
for the throne of Tragedy, and is called 
upon bv Pluto to decide it. The two 
tragedians attack each other's plavs, and 
the comedy provides some soi ions criticism 
(some is meiely jocular) and admirable 
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parody of Ihoi methods. TLo tag XrjKv 
diov dncoXeae (‘lost hid oil flask ), which 
Aoschylua Interjei Is In each of > unpides* 
prulognios, became pioverbial fiom this 
play ; the point (or a point) of this was 
Euiipidcs* fondness for ‘resolution*, ic 
for tnbiachs in iambic triTnctcis I inilh 
Afschylns is chosen, because his poctrv 
weighs moio. Not that I niipides is m 
llic e\ ts of Aristophanes a bad poet , on the 
contrary Anstopb uies adniius him, liil 
still, Aeschylus is the gicatei of the two 
The title of the play is taken from a 
ficoondarv chorus of fiogi who sinft i\hil( 
thartn is fencing Diinj&us omi tht 
maibh; the c hoi us consists of iniliatts of 
he Mjstciics 

Fronti'nus, SrxTis JClils (cat) 40- 
lOJ), after being const 4 in a i> 7 Jot "1 iv is 
8( nt itS go’vcinoi to 1 iit^un (in which post 
ho preceded ^.gricoli the fatlur in Uw of 
Tacitus) Phe 10 ho construe ted tin ll< man 
road thiough fs Waif s of whu li t r u es can 
still bo seen In 07 under Nciva he was 
appointed buperin ( ndent of tin iqu< due ts 
of Rome, tlif sci'vjte if which had btfomo 
disoiganizi <1 an i unsatisf « t ot j . He w is 
consul again in 98 and 1(0, and w is 
sin eeeded as augur by the younger Plmv 
Martial ufers to him as a fiiin 1 loeitus 
spfaks ol him as tir magnum, 1 lm> ns 
prinreps %ir 

He has lift us thicc books of militui 
‘Stiatagiins (SiraU m maio written as i 
H( qiitl to his lost woik on tlu dit of wii ) 
m which Ik illusti lies fiom tin milif jf> 
histoiy of Romo and olini (oimliics th 
stratagems used for \arious purposes (o' 
before a battle, (6) d iimg a battJc (c) in 
connexion with sieges, groupc d u ’or s i li 
heads as ‘on concialing pi ms , on es 
f iping from difticult situ itions *, on 
ambushes* A fourth book <ont lining 
anecdotes on the in inagenu nt of an 
wm\ winch has coim down t> us unlir 
his nimi IS ptihips b> an in il itoi 

Tho second woik b\ I ronti ms that has 
sui vised IS his ‘Do aquae dintu (or l>t 
aquls 111 bis Romac ) ip which when cun 
toi of tin aqueducts ho colli < if I for his 
own instiuition and the bcnift of his 
successors, tlu f iits iclating to the aque 
ducts (q V ) of Rome their histoiy, li ngth. 
altitude, and cap u ity He sots out the 
abiisoB (such as lh( sfcict intoiccptiori of 
tho wa tori which he diseovcied and the 
rofoims introduf f d under his supi rvi^'ion 
The work shows him a zealous and con 
seientious oflle lal 

Fro'nto, Mvpeus CornCiixs. a Numi 
dian of tho 2nd e a D , who was a success 
ful plecdcr at Rome undei Hadrian, ind 
under Autonmus Pius became t itoi to 


Marcus Aurelius and consul in a d. 143. 
Ho was on ardent advocate of a letum 
to the style and language of the older 
Romans, Cato, Ennius, Varro, &o. His 
influence is set o in Aiiius Qellius and in 
\.puleiub Some of his conespondence 
(parll> In Cireck) with Marcus Auiolius 
(q V ) has survived , his letters deal will 
literature, oratorv , and the study of words 
Phin aro Interesting judgements on 
bcncca, Sallust and Plautus 

Juvenal (I 12) refers to a Pronto, a rich 
patron of litiraturf who knds bis garden 
for recitations lit has ik t been identified 
i iLh 1 1 rtamt j , 

Fii'lvia, the first wife of Mark Antony (she 
h 1 1 1 11 M )uslv Ik nth wift suciesbivcly 
of P Clodiub (q V ) and of ( btiibOnlub 
( UTio> Sht plait d an irnpoit lut political 
pait m the Ftruf,glt whlel followed the 
dc ilh of ( icsar With Antonj s brother 
I it ms sit held Pcrusia cigiin*%t Octavlan 
(w lule Antony himsi If was in the Last with 
(Itopatra) but was obliged to sui render 
the town and dit I sIimIIv aftoi wants in 
40 B ( Per ambition an 1 mabtorful 
character is ibpiftftl m Plutarch's life of 
int my ‘she is icfciitd to in Icnn^ son s 
l>it am of i nr W omon* (neir the i nd) as 
an injuml wift 

luncrulO ution st i Ihucj/dtdes 

ru'nae or Dinu tho Roman lounter- 
I Ilfs of the Grcik i rinyts oi LununideB 
(sic 1 crus) 

Furies, 1 ulNvrs, known also by the 
piopitiitorv names of 1 uau mdls ( tho 
kindlv*) and of Spain ai ( the holy*). 
It (ot ding to Hisiod piiimi il beings bom 
of tho blood of tho mutilitcd Uranus, 
lA i ngi rs of Cl imc espe c i ill\ c rime ogamst 
the ICS of kmship They a^-c represented 
s winti d women somctinit » w th snakes 
mt them l>ut Pausauias mnaiks that 
t ri wiB nothing tiiriblo in then unoges 
m the sanctiiu^ry of tho luries ncai the 
Areopagus They aro ofapetiiUv prominent 
m the sbory of Orestes (sti Orest ti a) The 
origin of th( namo I rim i is not known 
lilt uamcb of tht 1 uiies appe ii in later 
w liters ( g Virgil) as Alli etc, Megaera, 
and Tibiphc at 

Fn'nus Gam/llus, M aiici s see CamiJlus 

Furn'na or 1 uni va it hi form ‘tun Ira* 
IB confirmed h> thi •ealond ir engraved in 
stone, the spelling In M'sS vanes), in 
Romm religion, a goddoss whose nature 
and tunetion had het ome m Cicero's time 
a pure matter of conjecture. Nevortheloss 
hei festival, the Fumnaha, continued to 
be observed on 25 July. Tho name la con 
uceted with furfur (hr in), doubtless for 
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purificatory rites, and by the ancients 
fancllully with Fvna It was in the gi ove 
of Funina lhat C. Gracchus caused his 
slave to kill hmi 


G 

Gadara, on the &£. of the Sea of Galilee, 
made famous by the miracle rccountc d m 
the Gospels, appears to have been m the 
Boman Age a plnee of considerable liU raiy 
activity. It was the biitbpUce of Me nip 
pus the satiiist, and of the poet Mck ogrer 
(QQ'v ) 

Gardes, a famous colony eif the Phoeid 
cions, on an islmd close to th( SVV coast 
of Spain, west of the Pillars of Ilcrenles, 
the modem Cadiz. The Straits of Gibral 
tar were known as Ji return Oadttanum 
Gadcs Is refened to by Herodotus ^iv. 8) 
in connexion with the legend of Geivon 
(q.v.). It surrendered to the Homans m 
the Second Punic Wai, and was m'lde 
a Homan municipiam (sec Romct § 4) b^ 
C'*acsar 

Gae'a (Gaia) see Oc, 

Gai^us (Qnlv<t) (r. a d 110-r. 180), afam 
ous juiist of the leigns of Antoninus Pius 
and Marcus Aurelius probihh born in 
the e«i8t, who kcturecl on Iiw pci haps 
at Rome W o do not know the rest of his 
name £lis /wAfi/ufioues, flist published in 
lOi, IS un mtioduction to Uoinxn juiis 
prudence. It ippc irs frejm icrcntlv le 
covered fii.?uuiJts that tho mam text 
which we possess (diseo^ercd bvNicbuhi 
In a palimpsest at \eiorn, in ISIh) ih one 
edition of a text book which, like some 
of our mo(i( rn legal works, was fioni time 
to time bi ought up to date lb side's bis 
Institutes OiiuR wiotc i treatise on the 
‘Febetum PiOMncuil^ ,and xnothei called 
‘Libii reium cotidi maniin , which came 
to be known is his • Vurr i oi ( olden 
Book’. Ihesc lie lost C uus sicms to 
hdvo been little known b\ Ins conic rn 
poraiKS but becime lamous some cm 
tuiieb later Hia Institutes sic of gient 
Interest as showing the t ite of Horn ui 
law at an mtennediate pc nod Ic tween 
tho republic and tho Co ; Juris of 
Justinian 

Gai'us Gae'sar, sc c Calxtrula 

Galate'a (dul item), turn, of the Nueids 
(SCO Ac76Us) with whom, according to 
Sicilian legend (Theocntus Id xi) the 
OydopH l*olvi>hemuR (q v ) fr 11 in love In 
one version of t he st or'V , she lo\< d a vouth 
called \eis and would have nothing to do 
with Pohphcmus Tho latter cnished 
Aois under a rock, and Galatea tians 


formed him into a river, which bore his 
name In another version Galatea and 
Polyphemus were maniod Tho former 
story IS tho basis of Gay’s libretto to 
Handel’s ’ Aeis and Galatea* (1732), where 
the contrast of the damtv sea nymph and 
tho clumsy giant is pleasantly hi ought out 
by the music. 

Gala'tians (Oaldtac), see Macedxmxa, § 3. 
When settled m Asia Minor between 
i’hrygia and Onppadoeia, they remained 
long unt ouched bv Htllt msm and zetamed 
then own language and customs Their 
three tubes weie each diMded mto four 
<li\isions, known the (a reeks as tetrar- 
thies Their power wis finally biokcu 
by the Attalid (q v ) I iimiues II. Galatia 
was made a Human province m 25 B c. 

Ga'lba, Sruvius ‘Julticiub (3 Be" - ad. 
()0), Homan < mpe »or for about six months, 
AD. 68-9, in succession to Ncio, having 
been proclaimed empoior bv his troops m 
Spam He w as honest and just, but severe 
cxnd mean He soon became unpopular , a 
( onspiiac y ag Jinst him was formed among 
the piactonans. and ho was muidcicd and 
icplieed by Otho I or Tacitus’s estimate 
ot his charactei sec under /fi stories (Bk I). 

Ga'len {(taU nos) (c 4 1 20-190), bom at 

1 ii T'xmiim, one of the most famous ph^si 
eians of auticiintx He lived for minv 
> cars at Home u idei Mai c us Aui c 1ms He 
wis a filend oi the emperoi, but excused 
liimHOlf fiom iccompariMiig him on his 
(armau expr lit ion Ho left i great mass 
cf medic il writings coxeririg every cle 
piitmcnt e)f the seience of n> literar> 
■value butofgied inltresl m tin hestory 
of me die me Over one hundred of these 
woiks sur\iv( , me hiding a tie itise on the 
order of his own writings Galen also 
wrote on philos phr grammrr and litci 
ilure notiblv c n Ancient (omtd^, and 
(ommeutiiics in IMito anti Aristotle 
but thisi woiks except foi some fiag- 
ments irc n )l ixtirit Thomas Liu icu' 
(14(>l) ^-1 >21) plixsiiian to Henry \ 111 
lianslitcd SIX of bis woiks Ihnicirs 
Doctor m tho ‘f inter buiv Tilos* (I’lo 
login) line] rexd ( ilcn and lliuc is a 
releitnee to him 11 He Paisju’s I ale 

^a'lh ((rolloi) cunurli priests of Tybelo 
(c| x ), 80 nimid from the ri\oi Gallos m 
I’ln y gia Tho anc icnts thouglit that the y 
e ast rate d the instlvcs in imit itvm of Attis 
(q V ) See also Metre, § 0, with lofcrenoo 
to Gallian hies. 

Gallia'mbic, sco Metre ^ > 

Ga'llus, GAltR GornLttus (G0-2(> no), 
bom in N IT lionese Gaul, soldier and poet, 
rose from bumble origins to high fortune 
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under the TntmiYJLrs (he ^db one of the 
comnussioners appointed to distnbute 
lands after Philippi and then bcfiiendcd 
Virgil), and undti Augustus was ilibt pro 
feet of Lgvpt He fill into disgrace and 
took his own life 11c uon the afFoction 
of Virgil who celebr itea his ornmenee as a 
poet in IiiCloguo vi and again rc ftrs to him 
in Leloguc v Sco alboOcorj/ics ad fin Hi 
piincip^ htcrttr> achic\cmtnt was the 
est iblishment of the elegiac as one of (lie 
mam foinis of Latin poetic this he did 
by tho success of his iioc rns iii th it me tic 
m fom books, on his love toi the actiess 
CytheriB, to whom he leferic 1 iinlci the 
naiuo Lveoris The so poems hare not 
surviv ed 

Games, \t] 

§ 1 . Childrcp. sOanus 
Greek and Roman eb^ldun in ant c mt\ 
flppe ir to have been m h hi o nudcii 
ehildic'D in their amuse merits Thev hil 
little s, balls, draw c uts mi whiiiping 
tops Thev hid dolls semie times wit i 
rnov ible aims ul le^,b ib mi\ le se 
fioiii m evimilc in the Hiitish Aluscui 
(Xenophon in Ins '^Muposium le ers t > 
tii\elUng pupietshm) Ibe> ind al 
little hgures ol aniiiuls mel miuialure 
aiticlos of fuiiiituu indthe^ i)l iveel with 
knuckle bones We kiuw fi nn tho (jireek 
ATitholof,\ tint su hf vs were sin lini s 
dt die ited to i g id when the e hild grew ui 

2 (ramts of latir y(ars 
Ihe Gree ks itt ic he el i high impoil in 
to physic il ele ve 1 ipim lit and atliKti 
contests were popnlti e\fn in ITonien 
times witn ^.b the < uniiel tiors m run 
mng, wrestling tint f lie we \ the t ai 
quet of Ale ill III In liter tiiiiis ithle t e 
formed a iirommeiit i ut of (jiieek eduei 
tion espeeiallv it *spiit i (q a ) Inttheic 
weie gvmn isinuiH and wrcbtliiig sc he N 
(vedatsfraf ) xlso at Athena Ihe re were 
game s like lilmd M in s Bntl Mill iisone r-i 
Base and a game lese mbJiii*. he ( 1 v ineJ 
throwing i ball was sn aeronipiniineiil e f 
dineing in which not onlv he feel but 
the iims hinds, ind whole I ody wei 
exeiiised and which lescmlle I music il 
dull Ruiiiiiiig and the lemg pimp weie 
piaetiHcd also javelin tl ie>wjn„ ind throw 
ing the discus a cmnlir quoit of stono b 
metal — the object being to throw it, not 
ts close as possible to a inaik but as f ii 
asposBibltf Ul del the enipiie the Horn ir 
adopted this game of throwing the disci s 
but then gyniuaRties in le public an tim s 
were msinlv part of t hcii military training 
The gan » of draughts is said tn Hero 
dotus to h ive be i n mve nted by t ^alamc dcs 
during the Trojan War Curious countcis 


survive for other games like draughts and 
backgammon There is in ihe British 
Museum a marble board inscribed with 
three pairs of woiels each of six letters, 
each word separated fiom that opposite 
it by a flower In a circle : 

C IRUV^ PLUNVS 

( I \MOR TNGl NS 

1 INAAE TLfusao?) 

This was piobably used for a game. 
\n lent dice icseinblcd modern ones with 
SIX face nunibire d one to six (exccption- 
illv the 1 C were dice with nioro faces; 
the talus or knuckle bone was marked on 
f in fief*) ^CH hvlus Ins a leferonco 
1 tie Agamemnon to throwing ihico 
si\e'% ( anus of hi/ nil with dice were 
I u Uihito 1 ill Rime e\ ept duiiug the 
s limn lilt (q i ) But the piohibition 
nil ns 1 hiVL been laig 1y ignoied, 
espeeiilly iirieli i the « mpne A slave was 
le glided as ol les^- value if he was an 
alt it r LT LHinblcT (( le OIT iii ‘)1) Tho 
hii lust 1 11 iw was kiMvvn as Venus', the 
Invest ns i mis'. 

Games, limre (1) tv (iRj rcB, see 
ft i ids ^ 1 (2) il Romi, see Ludi. 

Ga'n> mede ((ranumi h s) m(»re t kmvtho- 
I gv a son of lios tsco genealogy under 
Iny) He w is euriiid of b> the gods 
(H x\ M+ ) oi according to later 
\ ntciR the e igli ol A us oi by Zeus 
1 Tihclf on iiecouui. of his beauty, to be 
eui I enrei 1 1 Zeus 

Gates of Dreams, e e Dnamn. 
Gaugame'la, in \s vria, tin se»ne of the 
timlii t >r> < f Vlexander the Great (q v , 

§ j) ovei Diiius, 

Gaul {(.Mallia) 

^ 1 Cisalpine ( id 

Tn the hrst half of the first millennium 
edtie tutus m 4 ,ratiiig westwards 

cupied the grcutei pai< of what we 
know ns Iiance some >f them tinning 
soutli eastw nds pT''»bed thence about 400 
lie into DOT t he lu Ilalv and bee i “le knowm 
to the Ron ms as Gauls 1 he tribe of the 
fiisuhrcs e crupie d Lomiiiielv with Mel 
piiTU (tic f tuTc Mini) as their centre, 
their teint irv Is some times spoken of as 
Tisubiian^ ml i he Bon and t he Senones 
c d tl o 1 o mil o< oupied territory to 
th S and SI 1 i about J'iO MC these 
and othei ( cUu tiflus held tbo whole of 
Italy noith ef the Mwnmnes with the 
c xceptlon of I iguri i to the W and Venetia 
to the I The eiithe Italian territory in 
( 11 IP oecupalion wis known as ( isalplne 
Gaul the iiortion bo\ onel the Po as Trans 
part me Gaul that to the south of the Po 
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as Oispadane Ganl From this territory 
the Gaids made forays southwards from 
time to time, actually capturing Rome as 
early as 3^1, and proylug a constant 
menace to the security of Italy, until m 
the latter paii of the 3rd c b c , after a 
particularly dangerous incursion of a 
coahtion of Gallic tubes Rome decided 
to put an end to the danger by conquf img 
Cisalpme Gaul This was subst mti illy 
effected by the campaigns of 221 222 
But there wore Gallic risings after the 
Second Fume War and the final reduction 
was not eflcctid until 191 b c Cisalpine 
Gaul was constituted a Roman provmcc 
by bulla 

§ 2 . Transalpine Gavl 

Transalpine Gaul, what is commonh 
understood bj the single word ‘Gaul < r 
modem Franc i , w as occupied bj a popula 
tlon predominantly (cltic, which had 
entered It from the r supenmpostd uiioii 
a race of earlier inhabit mts gcneiaih 
designated h^ t he namt T igunan 1 o the 
Celts Wirt iddtd iboiit tic 51 h or 4th c 
nr, Iben ms from '^pain in the S and 
about the 2Dd c nr Fclgu (a mixture, of 
Colts and Germ ms) in the J 

The first contact cf (ttuI with Mcdltcr 
ram an chlli/ation was thnugh the 
foundation ID t ho 7t he n c oftbi Phocacan 
colon\ of Massilii (the futuic M iis(ilks) 
which becumc an impoitant t lading < entic 
and thicw out new sc ttk mints lath in 
land and tiling the Midittirdiican coist 
of Gaul (SCO ( olonization, ► i) ^ adop 
tion of Giitk culture bv some of the ncli 
cr uatnes fiulitattd their subsequent 
Romamzation and even then the Greek 
language w is sometimes used md Nil 
bonensis produced a di tinguislud sophist 
(1 aAOiinusof AiUs)inthc tune of fl idinn 
At the turn of the St eond 1 umc W ir 
Massiba (as it w is tailed b^ the JtominM) 
was on liiendU terms and ptrhaps m 
alliance with J{ nu In the littci part <1 
the 2nd c im Home sent m aiTu> t 
the asbistanee c f Alassilia against Ijigurian 
iiuaders and l>c( ime cmbioiUd with the 
Celtic tubes of the Allobrogts and tlu 
Arverm The c impugns against tlicin tf 
121 121 ga\e the llomans the pos«>ession 
of the (ji illiG leiritory betwieu the Alps 
and th( l’\ ranees it was fonnoii into tbo 
provinct later callcfl (jiallia Narbt>n<nsis 
from its c ipltal Narbo (Nxilmnm) a 
colony of Roman vi^erans Massilii re 
m line d nomin ilJi indc pendent 

\\ hen Julius C nosar in >8 n c undertotik 
the cenquest of the lenninder of ( aul 
Gullie cn ili/ntion was in a faiily od'i ance d 
stage Pradi w as well developed along the 
course of the great rivers, Gicek and 


(later) Roman coins and local imitations 
of them were in use , the Gauls were skilful 
workers of metal The form of govern- 
ment of the Gallic tnbes was anstooratic, 
the magistrates as well as the military 
leaders being drawn from the nobilltv. 
The Druids were a powerful pneslly cor- 
poration, posse ssing a monopoly of learn- 
ing (writing was known to them alone 
among the Gauls) , thc> were exempt from 
military service and taxation They cxer 
cised jurisdiction, executed criminals, and 
had a formidable powoi of oxcommuiiic a 
iion The transmigration of souls was 
among the doctrines that they taught. 
1 hev wcie cn dited with pic phetic powi rs 
( ac s ir says that Hrit uri w is tlu ir c r idle 
ind school, and their intolf nnt nitionil- 
1 m led to their dt stniction l)\ the Romans 
1 dh in thit island ( ei Britain, 2 and S) 
Hid in Gaul 1 hough the Gallic tribe s were 
niimcions, and in siule of ri\ allies and 
conflicts between them, there was some 
appiouch to nation il umt\ owing to the 
prcdoiniiuneo of certun tubes, such os 
tho Ai\( Jill and to the Druids, who acted 
as 11 bit rat rs m t iicii dispuli s T be G ilbe 
irifintr'v was ill ort,ani/cd in I uiidisci 
pbned their cav ilr\ w i br Iti i than that 
of tho Rom ins 

1 he oeeabion for ( icsir s conquest wis 
provided by tlu ipjfr il of the (» nils f r 
help agim t ( i rni in in\ icltrs under 
ViiovMus Its histiry is i elate 1 in 
( lesar s ( omnient iTKs 1)( Bello (ralhe o' 
(q \ ) It iletruts litth fi >m the magni- 
tude of this militaiv achuvement that 
( lesar thiough tlu gii iter part of his 
iinpaigus m (i nil was iided by disscn 
sions among the (» illic ti ibc s The lu wly 
couquiicd ternt i\ w is loiistitutid a 
trovincc as < illi i ( orri ita Augustus 
(iividtd this lilt > thiec proMiicis, Aqui 
tinii I ug lunensis and 1 clgiea Jhcre 
wi i( 1 c il ri-^ings in t* ml under Augustus 
iiuJ 1 iberiiis ind unde i Niro thogovt in r 
oi ( illu IiirluTunsiH C Julnib Vnid( X 
itnoumcd lus illigiance to the tmicm 
and coJWtcd x laigf force in lus praviru t 
But these \ aliens usings were supi lesstd 
without bcii us cliltuultv Nor did the 
icbcUiou of the Bitivians under < ivilis 
on the lower Phi at in f)9 tlujugh sup 
Iiorted by tbo NL. (iiuls under Clnssuus 
ifi 70 spread to Ganl it large, where the 
benefits of Roman piotection w e re bv now 
^,imriUy recogni/ed, and lev ilt\ was 
setuicd bv thegiadualextensiok oi Roman 
citizenship 

Unde r Re man administration Gaul be 
came awe ilthv and highl> civibze d conn 
try I he 1 ind was fertile and produced 
much coin for expeirt Tndustiies were 
developed, partie ul ii ly met oi working and 
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pottery , the products of the latter in time 
larsrelv eclipsed the wares of Italy. The 
manufacture of warm woollen f?arm(uts 
was also a special Gallic mdustr) Com 
mcrce was acti\c Human remains arc 
numerous in Franco, especially in the 
south Amoojr the most striking of these 
oic the ampluthcatic and temple at Nlmes, 
the arch of honoui at Orange, the temple 
at Vleime, the aqueduct neai Nlmes known 
as the I’ont du Gord, and the beautiful 
mausok uiii uf t ht Julii near 1 arascon J oi 
till princii)aJ[ Latin authors of Galhc birth, 
see Birthplcuts of Latin authors 

Ge or Gai a (Gaia), m ( reek mrtholoprj 
the 1 eibomhcation of the 1 ailh acc oidinir 
to Hesiod flpi iiiiyr from Chaos bhe m tiun 
I loductd Ui inuH (q v.), mated with him, 
and was the mothi r of C ronus and the 
'Ilians, i M lopes, anr^ Handled banded 
(.lauts (qq v ) By Pontus (q \ ) she w is 
tho mother of rhoic\H ui J (. tto (qq v) 

Geese, S\<^ri n see Martinis Capiiohnim 

Ge'la(CrfZa) aeil\ on1bt‘=^ coast of Su dj , 
iound^'d iiboul (589 ii i b’^ Rhodi ins and 
( rctans, and the inn nt of Aei ipis (\im 
#?(ntum, q V ) G<U bn imc < lu of the 
most important cities m tbc island and 
tJie centre of its pottcM industi> but 
i) out 4S5 11 ( its t\i int (idon ddibcr 
altly g:a\o Iho i)refcicu(e to SjiMuse 
tq \ § 1) and ul)in(l med (ida \c ch\lus 

(<1 V ) endt d lus d i\s tiu le In 4(d it w is 
iittdG ckslio\ed bj tbc C aithagmiins 
UTidoi Hirnilco, 

Ge^llius, I T fl of whoso life little is 

known, w t i I illx I nu <iih in the 

2iid c \ o w IS in Horne is fi, \ ouiiR man 
an! dfrtT ‘■tudMnt? tlieu ind pi ulisinpr 
law wdit to -Athens for inst i iic tioii in 
philoesoi h\ \vi know that ho was m 

Athens ifter A i» 14 5 fhdi In was on 

fiicnrllv Itrrnswithllcrodrs Atticus(q v ) 
visited him it his villa in I in i b cxciii 
sions to \r Kina in 1 to t lu Pv tin in Karnes 
at Ddplii 

Wink ill Athdishr hiffnn,foitJK benefit 
of his t biklK n his toiler t ion of brief tss ivs 
in Latin, wlndi III riimtd \tli( JSuhts 
( \ortt s 1.11100 ) 1 ht It wt It t W( iity books 

of these, wljth sur\i\e with the exttp 
ti )u of I>k \ III , foi f Ins wo hav#^ only tin 
chapter hcidJUK*^ The tssiAS are based 
on notes jotttd down from the (netk lud 
L itjfi books ht n i 1 and from tonvcisi 
tioiis ltd djstoijTses ht ht ird and tk »1 
with a Kit it vaiietj of t urtous points of 
lanKU iffi Kiammai , te \tual ci it it isru anti 
quaiian knowlcdKC, and pliilosopli\ We 
find in them for mstame Julius C usai’a 
injuiitlion to avoid hkt a rock’ the ust 
of auunf imiJiai word anicdotesof f iinous 


persons, such os Socrates and Demo- 
sthenoa , a note on the use of the pipe in 
battle and in oratory, the comparison of 
a Roman comedy with Its original by 
Menander, a note on tho Roman sump- 
tuary laws, othors ou ’analogry* and ’ano- 
maly * m grammar on tho authontic pla? s 
of Plautus, and many on tho origins of 
Latin words, some of them of special 
mteicst m vitw of then English denva- 
tivos, such as cla&su us, proUtdnus botulm 
Ihe work is a valuable sourco of quota 
tions from lost authors, eontafumg, c g , 
bedigitus’s canon of the Roman cocMc 
authors (set Comtdy, i5 ) 

Ge'lon (Gilon), st o Ocla and Syracuse, § 1. 
Gemo'niae, Scajal, see Scalae, 

Gems, sec iri, § 2. 

'Ge'nius (Ofmus) in Roman religion, tho 
indwelling si iiit (rntmen) of a man, wliii h 

I gave him the powci of k< m ration, st that 
tilt marriage bed (fectus ymialis) was its 
sphcit. Iht notion grew somewhat wider, 
ind the genius t imc to ddiote all the full 
powcis of dt Tt loped manhood 1 he house- 
hold worslupptd the ptmus of tho house 
on tilt masters biilhdu Its symbol 
was the house siiikt An> loeulitj, such 
ns an open spitt might hi\c its gemus 
loll We 1 r ir ilso of a Gtnius popvli 

I otmim and i Genius urbis liomae, and 
ml lit t tiimsof tht Gtuius of thcempeior, 
the basis of imperial worship On tho 

II < amuK of the word see Horat o, k p il 2 
1S7 9 Jht ct ntspondiugspiiit m woman 
w IS known as Juno 

Jlie word in dassical usage had ap- 
piienlly iiothiriK app oaching the usual 
in )df in T ngJjsli senses of the word, 
txdted mUlleftiial power in a person, 
tilt person iioisessing tins. Hit ptevaleni 
spirit of a u itjuu, age , 1 inguage, 560. 

Gens, in the Roman Hoeial sv stem, a clan 
or group of f innlii s descended in the male 

III fioni a common aneest )i, and bear 
mg a common miniin or ’gentilo’ name 
Oiigmxllv the term was confined to groups 
of pit lit ran fxmilits but later was cx 
tended to pkbeiduif A r/rns bad eertain 
(oinmoii plope^t^ (intliiding a burial 

Ipliti), htltJ met tings of its members, 
lud pcifoiin 1 rclirious iitts in common 

ineo^raf phwa {fhographika), see Strabo, 

Grcorf/f f A (fr# orgu a agr ic ult iii al pot ms ), 
\ did It tic iiocm in iWr books of hexa 
mettrs by \iigjl tm tho \anouB forms of 
luril industry written between 57 and 
50 n c , in C amp ima It is said that 
Mdficnas (q v ) to whom the poem is 
insfiibcd, suggest! d its subject to the 
author The poem shows tht various 
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Influences of Hesiod, of such Alcxandnaub 
as Aratus and Nicandcr, and of the great 
work of Lucietius, but Virgil Imbues the 
dldaotio element of the * Georgies’ with 
great poetic charm, by his son<4c of the 
struggle between man and the forces of 
nature, by bringing out the beauty and 
dignity of the operations of husbandry, 
by giving a sort of personal lift to the 
proccbses of nature by his fctling f(»r 
animals, and by his in> thologirol and 
othoi allusions. He was in stiong sym 
pa thy with the object of the \vork (to 
revive the love of the land, the siinr^c 
tastes and virtues of an earlier age) 1>\ 
reason of his own deep love for natuic and 
the rural assodations of his youth Bis 
agricultural precepts arc di iwn fiom 
peasant loro and fiom eailicr uiileis 
his conception of nature in part from 
Lucietius, but with a tot ill v dilTtnnt 
outlook on lift Foi V irgil at < t jits the idt i 
of divine foil e and guidaiu < and of nion s 
dependent c on a spiiitual power, whwh 
he tan piopitiato by pifty and i)! lyci 
Book I deals witli Uw raising of tiops 
andthesigiisof the weather. Book 11 with 
the growing of trtts ebufly the nine and 
the vine Book III with the rcuiug 
cattle, and contains at th( end a notabh 
desf rlption of the cattle pltiguc in tlu N oi u 
Alps Book IV with b(t k(i I mg \<(oi(l 
mg to a stUement bv Strvius (now dis 
credited) the ipisodi of ^iisl t( us with 
the storv of Oiphtus and Lury diet it ii e 
end of Boob 1\ was yy nttrnloti r than tlit 
rest of the poem to icpJdt^e a passige in 
Xiruso of Cornelius Gallus (q \ ) the i) 0 (t s 
fiiend, who had fallen mto disgrace witli 
tht empeior 

It IS Inf cj( sting to rtcall that Bock T 
(11 250-1) furnished a qiiotfition which is 
famous In our parliinieutaiy anuals In 
1792 Pitt was speaking in favour of the 
abolition of the Slait Tr idt lie burs^ n 
it wore into a piophctie Msion of the 
eivili/atioii that bhall dawn up m Afia i 
and recalled tlw not kfts thin African 
barbarism of hf athen Britain t \cl\iniing 
as tho first btams of the morning sun 
pierced the windows of l*aihaincTit and 
appealed to su'irest th< quol ition 

Nos prim ns equis Out i-i aPJavit 

aiihclis 

lllic sera nibcnb accondlt lumini Vesjui 
L)idlv( tbcrv, ‘I itt p OS 

Oermd'nuMf a tiratise on r t r i in\ (q v ) 
by lacitus (q v ), probdhli published in 
A D. 98 (the flomo year as Ibt Vgri< ol \ ) 
The treatise describes the goognphu il 
and phvbical c haracteiistlc s of tho couuti y 
and tho appeiranco, political and sooiil 
customs, and dress of the inhabitants , the 


orgamzatlon of their army , their leligion 
and land tenure their sloth altematmg 
wdth warlike activity, thou intemperance 
and gambling the exemplary morality 
of their family life (sarc^tieally contias- 
ted with the laxity pievailmg at Rome) 
Tacitus then passes to the geographical 
situation and special charaetonstics of 
the several ‘German* tnbcb (including the 
bwedes and ending with the i<mns) His 
sardonic humoui is &hoy\u m tho remark 
that in recent tunes thi (jtcrnians have 
utITorded more triumi>hb thin \i( tones to 
Rome 

Germa'nicus (Girma nn/s) and Dru'sus. 
The variouis mi mbois of the I ulio Claudi m 
family who boro thebc namcb iiecnumer 
ated below ‘Gcimmicus* was at tlist 
only a title of honour conftned on gene- 
I ils and lati i t xi lini vi Iv )ii t mpi i ora, foi 
victories over the«(i( imun pi ipli s 

A (jirmanK 

1 \i rn ( 1 \( 1 11 q 1 >nesi s (IS-O n c ) 
stepson of ^ uguslus sou i f 1 ivi i y oiiiif. er 
brother of the futmi i mpi i >i lihciius 
lU y\as c Ol mil only kni yyii is Diusu'i llio 
1 likr to cliHlmguish bun ficui Diiisus 
Tubus Cat sai ( 1 lu-iiistb Viungei 1> 1), 
son of Tibtiius Vftci bis dt itb IhiisuP 
the 1 Idti nil ived Ihp title ( riniiiiius*, 
which was ils eoufcrpiil on bis iiobUrity. 

2 Nj^ko CiyiDiiq (iMCMVMCts (la 
B ( -A D 11) sjn of l>ruhus tht Utlcr 
(A 1) nephew of Tibet ms and litei 
adopted by him as his f-on lit is mo'^t 
commonly known as (jcimumrus in 
anew nt wiiltrs Uenct his f itlu r is some 
tunes tailed Drusus Gemini us mil 
rarely tin eldtr Gcnnmicus \\lun 
adopted I y Tibciius (v i 4) ( ei manic us 
took till naiiK (tct manic us InljiisCaesir 

3 CiALins (III Bf-v ) 54) tbf 

y oungc r sou of tht I Idci Diusus (A l)and 
Ibt fuluri imptroi tliudius also took the 
title Oei niiinu ns '^ftt r his biolher was 
adopted ( laudms took the n iino I ibt nua 
Claudius Dnisub Ncio (rerm inicus 

Ju thi same way tbr iiime became 
heieditiiv m the oftbprmg of Oeimamcua 
(\ 2) and the cldci Agrippina Tn ancient 
authOTS thi following bear the title 

4 Brusi s Te Lii fl Or rm \mi t s Caesar 
yl AD IT) hon of Germanicub (A. 2) 
giandsnn of Drusus tht I Ider (A 1) He 
im ui led the ill will of I ihernib md Scianiis 
and finally wasstai\cd to dc ith tn prison 

5 Oah 8 (Tmius) ( msaA Ai ousti s 
Gfkmavkt « (iD 12-41) the futii/c cm 
peror Caligula, another son of (jermomeus 
(A 2) 

In tho family of Claudius (A 3) 

b BRITANNirtS (AD 41-55) son of 
CTaudius Bcfoie t he success of the armies 
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In 13iitaui, he was called riboiiub Claudius 
Caesar Orciniamcub 

7 Niro (AD J7-68) After his adop 
tion by C laudius, the future emperor Nero 
was called Nero Claudius Cdcsar Drusus 
Germanic us 

8 One of the twin sons of the Youngoi 
Diiisus (B 1), bon of ribcrms was cilUd 
Gctmanicus Ho died when but foui 
yeais old 

B Drusus 

(i) The name was borne as prafncmien 
by 

1 The son of Tiberius Duiifli s Caijsar 
( 15 n c -A J' 23), called ‘the Yomyrer 
Oruhus 

2 The s or nd son ( \ 4) of Gcrmanicua 

(li) The name was bi rne as cognomen by 

J The Li in u Hi i si »i (A 1) 

4 lliotmpciorC iat i s (A O) 

5 Iht son of the Lmpeioi C laudius bv 
PKutia Urerul India 

4 The emperor Nrno (A 7) 

Germa'meus (Oemuinicv^) Julius Cae- 
sar, Nir) (t\udrs(15 13 < ad IJ) 
fommonh known as ( inimicus, 
nephew and adoided son of Til ciiiis (set 
JuZw Claudian Oencalrgg and Gcrmamat 
and Dru'tus A 2) famous fir his pit it 
rampiigms ipiinst the (itrmmit till is 
He was uuthoi of Latin larai biases of 
ihf ‘Phaonointni anl 1 ropnostina of 
Aiatus (q V ) The wlu It cf Hit found 
and fiapiiitnts of the littd suivive (ftr 
iiianic UH w IS ])rob xbh i ois n< d dnnnp 
a mission to tin I ist l\ (n I iso 
ffoiernoi of S\rii and tht Jitttrs wift 
riaiicina with the tmnuantt of Til 
Tius Isfitus (yvnn ii S2) pnts a vivi J 
dtscription of the soriow und constci 
nition raused at Itomo bi tl ( denth of 
Gdinonifus, for whom ht shows dtep 
Kill I it ion 

Germany {(itrm /aialwasfor tiie ] rm ms 
tbeccuTitTN thitlay] tftht llhino in I 
N. of the Danube Aecordinp 1 j J wit us 
it was to 1 itat txlint toatitd with 
forests and mai she s but if produet d t orn 
and cuttle Iht lutttr t f sir ill w/e Gd 
niimc tribes lust e mt int Tnmmenrt 
in connt'im with Konni hi ton when 
1 it( m the 2 1 1 e b t f ho C 1 1 il ri in 1 1 ho 
ft it ones n tht t in t rl thtir miprxti ms 
UTadtdSl ^jrdul mdldtti n ith lultali, 
inspiring pieat ttnoi it Home ind were 
finally dtbtroved h^ Boman iimw s under 
Manus (q v ) I ally in tht 1st c b t the 
westward pitssme of another Gtrmaiue 
tube, the Suobi, be pan to be ft It from the 
repion between the M iin and the Danube 
Their inruadb into Gaul led Julius Cdcsar 


m 58 BO, after fruitless ondearoors to 
t ome to an understandinp with their ehit f, 
AiioMstus, to drive them back across the 
Rhine (as related In Caesar's Commtu 
t lilts De Bello Galileo*, Bk I, q v ), 
whith ihtr thort after for many >eara 
str\td as a sutTiclent defence apainst Qtr- 
man me ui ‘'ions In tht reipn of Aupustus 
11 )m 111 nil isions of Gt rman territory were 
Mstemitieall> unclortaken, mainly with a 
dtw tl the bettor proteetion of Gaul 
ipunst renewed raids of German tribes 
1 1 m 12 B ( Dnihus, and after his death 
in 9 BT Tibtrms the emptrors stepson, 
t irriod in a st lies f sucetssftil campaigns 
I twetn the Rhmt and the I Ibe but the 
R iman asrendan v In this lepion was 
Iroupht to an 01 1 m A D 9 when the 
Roman foitos undi r P Qninotillus Varus 
were destrivod b> tht German chieftain 
Anmnms bt 1 wten tbo West rand the 1 ms 
\fld thi‘' the J lime fiontitr was onoo 
m<u idopled LI ri it r Tibcii us attempts 
wtre made to ittonquor noitb western 
( trman> the tinpenprs nephew (jer 
inanicus for thicc yc irs (\ n 14 16) 

n iuc t r I i SCI i( s of eamp lipns attended 
Iv much divistiti n of ttintoij ind 
1 lupht r of mini itiints but Aimimus 
1 11 tut and libdiu«» was obbpod to 
I andon his forwaid polic v and reeall his 
I rhew The J liiiK bold iland was then 
1 ^. ini/< d in two inilitarv districts, Qer 
m iuia Su])i 11 r iii 1 1 nfc i lor I he I lavian 
emporoTs ctUetc 1 i lec tillcation of the 
li lit 1 1 in the iiiklt between the Upper 
1 1 me an 1 the I met liunubt designed to 
H,i\t pic ltd f'ticnfrth to the defence 
( nlci M ircus Auitlius there occurnd a 
1 mpcious m'v isi ii c f German tiihos frim 

I hernia the Mircoininni md the Quldi, 
a JOSS the D I nil be The^ iniaded Pan- 
r mi pent tl a d int i Italy und reached 
\ ulc la T he e nipc i or me t the crisis with 
M nu an I I tfoie his deith the invadeis 
In letudriirc li i i R imiii Unitoiy. 

Arc ordinp t c tic succ me t dc sciiiit Ion 
riMub’^ J icitus the C ci man tribes ehoso 
their kinp from n >l It families and milt 
tun leaders I r their prowess Important 
politic il dtris I ms w tit t ikeninassembltoH 
ol thi tribe 1 sscr m itteis we rt dealt with 

I I the chief J he aclministi ition of 
» 3 Uhfie( w IS in the h mds of a council Iho 
C eiman p > Is wh mi the R »mans identi 
fuel with f, > N et their panthc n wore 
those known to us i^ 1 bop Gdm I rtia, 
Nertha The (jormans had no cities but 
lived m wooden houses, each isolated 
tiom its nciphbours Tacitus praises tholr 
strict morality, the high estimation In 
which com ago was held by them, and 
their simple mode of life Ho montlons 
their addiction to gambling 
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Gerou'sia* (ho name of the senate at 
Sparta (q \ , § 2). 

Ge'ryon (Gerudn, Oervum&Bt or Ceruontus), 
in Greek mythology, son of Chiysaor 
(see Oorgons) He was a three headed or 
threo-bodled monster, rich in eattle, who 
lived on an island m the stocam Ocearus 
(q V ), m the fax west, with his herds 
man Enrytion and his formidable dog 
Orthrus. See Heracles {Labours of). 
Giants {Oigantes), The, in Greek mytho- 
logy, sons of Oe (q v ), said to have been 
produced when the blood from the mutiia 
tlon of Uranus (see Cronu*,) fell upon 
her. They wire monstrous beings, paitly 
human, of vast size , w itb sei pent s for ft < t 
They rose against tht gods and attacked 
them, but were defeated and iinpiisoiud 
in tho earth, t g ] nt 1 1 1 liis untU r Mt 
Etna bee ^so Ifonstcrs, Giants {T/u 
Hundnd handed), Ci/elopr s, and Oius avd 
hphtaltcs. The thieo attacks on the gods 
made rcspcctiveb by the Titans, tht 
Giants, and tho Aloadh (see Otus), aie 
often confuse d by tho pot ts 

Giants, Tuf Hunpred iiandi d {Fhka 
toruheircs), Biiaicos, Cottus, and G\cs 
sons of Uranus and Ge (qq v ). Unlik* th( 
other Giants (q v ) of Greek mythology, 
they are icpreseuted gent lally as friendly 
to tho gods See Alonsti 

Gibbon, Edward, bio Historians 
{Modem), 

'NGladiators (GtadiatortB),^ at Romo, men 
who fought with one another at public 
shows. Thty wtre piisonera of war, or 
ctmdcraned criminals, or si ives puit based 
for the purpose, or voluuttti*- l)ispli\s 
of gladiators, which pcilinps had tlitir 
orlgm in fimeral saciifitcs, were at first 
giyen at Homo exclusivtly by prlyatc 
persons, eg. candidates for office tt in 
crease their popularity, also nt funcril 
games {lud\ nm^ndiaUh), on the mnth dav 
after tho funeral In 1 it t rejiulilican time s 
large numbers of gladiitors utrt retained 
by private persons and wcie a dinger to 
peace and oidci W t know th it theio wt ii 
some two hundred in a pii\ ite srhool of 
gladiators at ( upua fiom which Siiartac us 
(q V ) esc aped to carry out his rei olt in 
73 B c. Ciccro, in a letter to Atticus 
Gii. 14), speaks of 5,000 gladiators at 
Capua. The popularity of gladiatonil 
shows helped to oust the diama from 
Rome, but it was not until the time of 
Domitian that they assumed an official 
character Thoro were vaiious types of 
gladiator, differently armed The n tulri ms 
fought with a not, trying to entangle his 
adversary m it and then dispatch him 
The laquedrvuH earned a nooso to throw 


over his adversary. The myrmiUo had 
helmet, shield, and sword. Statius men- 
tions women and dwarfs among tho com- 
batants. Thero is also In tho British 
Museum a relief fiom Halicarnassus show- 
ing a gladlatoiiol combat bciwoen two 
women. A repr atedly successful gladiator 
might receive by favour of tho people a 
wooden bwoid {rudts), a token of his clib- 
charge from service (see also Lpigraphy, 
§ 9). A wounded gladiator raised his foie- 
ffngor imploiing me ley of the spoitators. 
Ihese signified thoir dccibion either by 
turning the thumb down {prerrure polh- 
tem) to signify meicv, oi bv turning tbo 
thumb upwards or towards thc» bicist 
{vtrtcre polli(cm) lo fugnifv the eontiuu 
anc e of the comb it bee also I cnaiiones. 
Glass w as produc f4i in t b 1 u st , c specially 
in liigrpt and Hl 40 cnMH fiom vciy eaily 
times, the miimrartun was intioduced 
m Italy under the empire ^quilcia, nt 
tho he ad of 1 lio Adi lal k , w is an inipoi tant 
centre of the mdustiy, an 1 glass ware was 
exportid thrrifo to the Danube legions 
Much gliss was also in idt in soutbcin 
Italy. Glass wintlow ]uucs have bten 
found at Herculaneum and Pompeii, and 
great beauty was at( uric d m coloured 
glass and mosaics, and in cups and otbci 
veseels. Tho most famous exnmjde is tho 
I’ortlarid Vast , m blue glass w ith a mytho- 
logical design lu opaque wtilto enamel, 
found in a sareophigiiH near Rome and 
now m the British Muse uni 
Glau'cia, (tNAiis SiiivlJins a Roman 
statesman 1 ogetht r with bat urninus and 
Manus (qqy) he launrhcd a senes of 
attacks on the conservative paitv about 
Iho year 100 ne His methods wcio 
frankly tcrroiist lit was unpopular with 
tho Roman luob bt causes of his support 
for tbo ItabauB 1 malh the stnezfas con 
•ndtum ultimum (q v ) w is passed against 
the agilatois and Glaucia was killed m 
December, 100 b r 

Glau'cus {GlavKos), (1) in G/eck mytbo- 
log\ i god of the St a oiigiuilly a Boeotiin 
lldiciman who bteanio iimnoitol thiough 
eating a marvollous herb Ho hgurecl m 
some versions of the steiiv of the Aigo 
nauts Aosrhylus wrote a play about him 
'{Qlauko^ Pnntios) of whie h fragments sur- 
vive (2) Glaucus of Potnne in Boootia, 
another lege nelarv flguie, who was tom to 
pit < es bv ins ow n ma i e s Aest hy lus wj ot o 
a play (Glaucus Potninis) about him also, 
of which wo have fixgments (i) Son of 
Sisyphus (q \ ) and father of Btllerophon 
(q\ ). (4) In (ho ‘Tlnd*, a grandson of 
Btlltrophon (q.v ), leader (with Saipedon, 
q V ) of the Lv( lan alhes of (he Trojans, 
a gallant soldier. In his simplicity he 
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ezchaDfres with Diomedes (q t ) his golden 
annoTir worth a hundred ozon for the 
other’s bronze, worth nine — iKaro/xpoi* 
€W€aPoCo)v. (5) A bon of Minos of Crote, 
who was drowned In a vat of honey, 
and restored to life by the scer Poly 
idos. This htorj was the subject of lost 
tragodip*! b’v Sophuclos and Eunpidcs 
(b) The Spartan who tempted the Delphic 
Uracle (q \ ) 

Glyco'nic (glukoneioh), see Metn, §§ 3 
and 5 

Gna'tho (Crnatho)^ the parasite m the 
‘Eunuchus* (q ^ ) of Pei cnee 

Gnomic Poetry, a form of early Gieok 
pottr\, UMuIlv writtiu in elegiacs (seo 
M(tre, § 2) embodying popular wisdom, 
often satiric Phec’shdes (q v ) is the best 
known gnomic uutir ^ 

Golden Age, Tni the*ptriod, aeeoiding 
to Hesiod nid othci pools, when Cronus 
or Saturn ^uJed tlio world It wis an igi 
of innocent happimss, when men li\ed 
without stiife 01 labour or mjustuc, tht 
earth \iclding its fiuits in abundance (T 
it s owm ae ( ( rd 

It was followed b^ a Silver \gc wImu 
men were imi lous ind wci< finally dt 
stroyod bv A us JIku a Jlron/o \g(, 
w lion ell things siuh is houses weirmide 
of bronre The men of this age destio>e<l 
one anothei \rtii this erime the H rob 
Age, that of the Ilu Lan and Tioj in Wars, 
whn h was an iin prove im nt on its two prt 
uoeisse^rs. Finillv ( iiiK the present lion 
Ag( , the worst of ill 

€jioMen see Apuleius 

Golden Bough, sec JHaiia 
Golden Fleece, SI o irqonaid^t 

Golden House {Domus nur<a) the paloc 
built by ISieio (q \ ) at Ilomi amid vist 
pleasure grounds, lakes, and colonnides, 
exte nding from the Palatine to the heights 
of the Esqudme It is described bA 
feuetomus. The site w is devoted by late i 
emperois to the coubtruetion of pubhe 
bnildmga. 

Gordian Knot. Gordins the father of 
Midas (q V ), a pc asaiit , be t amt king of 
Phrvgia, according to the legend, m conso 
quence ot an oracle which told the Phry-, 
giins, m a time of sedition, that their 
tionbles would ecUbO if the> appointed 
king the man they met approaching 
the temple of Zeus in a wagon Gordius 
was the man thus chosen lie dedicated 
hiB w igon t o tlie god knot with which 

the yoke wa fastene d t o the pole was so 
artful that the legend arose that whoever 
should unloose it would gain the empire 


Gorgons 

of Asia. Alexander, it is said (on poor 
authority), cut the ’Gordian Knot* with 
bis sword, and applied the legend to him- 
self. 

Go'rgias {OorgtOa) (c 485-376 B c ) of 
Lcontmi m Sicily, a celebrated soplust, 
whoHO teaching of i he tone was based, not 
upon an\ stem of dialectic or treatment 
of the sulqoet mattci, but upon bcauiifnl 
\nd etfccti VO e \prcssion k or this he relied 
oiipoc ticihythiii (breaking up his sentences 
into short svnimotiical elauses) and orna- 
ment. He made his pupils learn by hoait 
lAPieal pissagch of literature and imitate 
these His oiatori made a groat impros 
8ion at VthenFi Wiieu he headed an em- 
biss\ (f ihe L< onlines In 4 27 no. Uo 
there iftei tfa\ell d about Gieccc giving 
it ( tiirc s and eude d bis long lift at Laiissa 
i blatue was c it tied to him at Obrapia 
b\ his giand nephew, the pedestal with 
its inscrj])tion siiiAives Among Hit set 
sjieeihcs <hit Gorgias dcliycied in peibon 
w IS one made at 01\Tiipii uiging the 
lui on of the (iretk btate against P< rsia 
I lit of a f liner il oiat^iri is the only eon 
idc mbit fi igmeut of his ivork c xtant 
Ills mfluiJite on \ttic prose writing is 
seen in tlio pc edits of Ihucvdidtb, in 
\utiphon and csiueiUb in the Hpceehes 
of IsocT itcs (q V ) S(t also the next 
irtic Ic 

C»orffmst n dialogue l)\ Plato In which 
Soeritcs discusses with tlie ihctoncuan 
( fTgns(st< aboAf) 1 us disciple Polus, and 
( illiclch a nun of the world the nature 
o1 rhetoric and bungs out that it is an 
Art of llatteiy, directed to pleasuie, m 
eontrasl Avith the higher foim of states- 
iiiauBhip (AAhieh no ono praetibes bat 
soci lies himself) diioctfd to making men 
good In the course of the dialogue, 
Socrates defends the paradoxes that it is 
be ttc r to suffer ca il than to do it, and that 
w tn one has done evil it is better to be 
pnmsbed thin to go unpumshod It is 
notewoitl y th it So< rates shows consider- 
able deference to Goiglas himself m the 
ebalogue 

Gorf^ons ((^orgones) The Goi gem’s head 
is first mentioned in Homer, .is i terrifying 
design on sb elds Hesiod tells of tliree 
Gorgons, bthenno (*M]gbt>*), Euryald 
(’Wide wanderer ), and Medusa (’Queen*), 
daughters of Pliorevs and Goto (children 
of Pontus and Ge qq v ), and thus sisters 
of the Graiao (q v ) Tlhoy are represented 
with hideous fares, glaring eyes, i^id 
serpents in their hair and girdles (see 
ilf onsfers). Medusa alone of the three was 
mortal, and was loved by Poseidon. She 
was slam by Perseus v ) when with child 
by l*OBCidon, and from her blood sprang the 
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horse Pegasus (q.v ) and ChrSrsdOr (* Golden- 
sword*, the fathei of Goryon, q ▼ )• 

The Gorgon's htad turned to stone any- 
thing that met its gaze It returned its 
petiif^ing power oven after tho monster s 
death. Tho popular belief in this legend 
led to the represent at ion of tho head oi 
Oorgoneton *Xto a protective flguie on ar 
mour and on walls As n n uinuU t it was also 
carved on fuiniture and oinaments, not 
always with a hide ous lace, but sometimes 
beautiful in death. 

Go'rtyn {Gmtan), an one lent cily of Crete , 
which became especially important aftci 
the fall of the old ( rctan ri\ ili/ation (sc 
Crete) It IS famous m c onncMon with two 
groups of msfri])tjona ol local 1 iws datn ^ 
respectively, it is thought fiom tho >th 
and 4th ccs. n c Of the Uttci gioup the 
chu f insciiption consi t j < f twe Ivc t olumns 
of laws known as tlu iwclvo Tihlos cl 
Gortyn which woic ciigri^cd on tho 
Intorloi wall of sonu S( it of eouit house 
They deal with buch questions ns dcfit 
succession, muiTiiec, ind the iighLb ol 
slaves, and tluow mu< h Icjht on the ( letan 
mstitutions of the tinu 

Gracchi, Fin Tiheiius Scrapiomui 
Gracchus (d l > 1 n e ) and (m ims stj 
promusGi ucluiM lusbiothei (d JJl ii e ) 
They we ic the sons of Fil ^ ims S< mpioni s 
Gracdius, the distinguiohe L iiutoi wl i 
by his vietories ind btill meie bv his f m 
nesb to the spxmaids, settled in 179 i e 
llio tremble I question of tlie Roiuii 
doniimou in Spun IheV were broiigl 
up b\ then inothci OoTiielii Inightci t 
Sei])ju \.fricanus Leunous feu he r \ iituc an 1 
aecomplishments A st itiie w i". e iccte d t » 
her by t he Heuii ms, iiise i d e d C oi ne li i 
Mothei ( 1 the (jiraethi Lheie is a well 
known nteuv Ihit when i lidy made i 
show of hoi jewels it t oiiie lia house in I 
Obkedtusec ( uinclii the litlei xuudiee L 
her sous biMiir I 1 h se ire niv jewels 
The elelcT hiothe i 1 ibeiius e r u ehub, mni 
nod the daugbtei of Appmse Uuelnis(q ^ ) 
Tho tame of the Giacelii icsts on then 
attempt to solvo tho economic crisis win h 
icsultcd from the fniluic of the Bumni 
btato to administer its lind e ii tiir an 
sound principles I he Senate h e 1 allowe d 
the wealth'^ e lasses to ahsoib luge tiacts 
of the agtr ])ublicif* (q v ) 1 his and c 1 he < 
canses were bunging about tlm lum e)l 
small bc ale ugiieulbue and the grndnil 
extinction of the peasant cultivators from 
whom the legion*- weic recruited In 
Tibonus Grac ehus atiilmne of the peopl 
In that veoi, toe^k up the iuatt< i and pi > 
posed that no one should be allowed to 
occupy moie than a certain amount of the 
public land , the rcbt of the land was to be 


redistributed in small lots. The proposal 
met with fioreo opposition from the 
weulth>, whom it tended to dispossess 
of tlie lanel they oocupiod. Ivoveztholess 
it was eariiod, and its execution entrusted 
to a commission. But when fiberius 
sought re ele ction (unconstitutionally) foi 
the c nsumg y e ar he was killed in an olee- 
tiou rie>t by a gioup of senatois led by 
bcipio \ isn 0 , 

In 124 Tibeiius’s brothei Gams was 
oleeteel inbutie foi 121, onel lesumod tho 
woj k of his bi othoi , the i ^ ec ution of whoso 
I lojcct had been iraT»< eled bv the opposi- 
tion of the a^lstoc^ac^ iiid of llio Italia i , 
who also lound themse Ive s mtrnoc d bv it 
Gams (iraee bus fiist set ah )iil slicngthen 
mg his p tsiLinii. By a bines of laws ho 
eoneihalod bolh the lumiess inteicsts 
(q v ) and the prolj^t'ini*e while meeting 
o fii as pofsible"tbo ji juIj (s of tbo 
Stnite He obi'fmed the suppul of tbo 
lirst by a law eiiicting tint puhlie con 
ti lets for tho ccdleetion of pi ovine id 
taxes should be let at Rome and by cn 
trusting the Tu with the eolleetim of the 
tixesmthe ne w piovinee of \si t (locenlly 
bequeathe I to Rome Atlilus of Per 
pimum) i sure r u eeof then I int pioht 
llo JO oniele 1 Ins biothei s an ii in 1 iw, 
Bv i militan law ^e torbilo the emel- 
inc nt of Uora n citi/e ns m the ii iiv he f ue 
the igo ot seventeen B\ i e in liw ho 
se euic d that e oru bh uld bo sol 1 ut Ko no 
it a stable price lli price appeals to 
have been a eompaiatively high one (see 
Annona) and tlie me isuro must hive 
me 1 Iv e ntiolle J the selling price veithout 
I < 114 . a el jiiigjgK sop t > the pool ISor 
w is it V bl »w I ) the smill taimeiH, who 
v\Lie the I |( of the speeixl taro of hiS 
biethei ind lui iseif But Iht ordmir> 
view IS tint the nu isure was one of biih 
btantiui re Iief t > the poor Gi icehus w is 
nowie elee ted tnhuuefeu the eusumgjt ir, 
mil readied tlu /einth of hib power 
Tin lei the lex C nVitnrniu of 149 H c whidi 
set up a poimaneiit guuf'^tio (see Judiciai 
Pro(C(7urr) to ti> cases of oppres ion by 
pi ovine lal gov omorh the member of the 
jurv were exclusively se nat is By tho 
l( r U lit a (ti ae e Ims e\e hided se natois from 
Junes and siibsti luted membtis of the 
woaltliitsl diso outside the Senate (see 
J f/iieetrtnn Ortltr) He now Ininehed his 
most ladical and fai sight cel measure, 1)V 
whieh piobiblv all the Latins were to 
rec eivc the Roman fi ane 1 i&t «nd t he allies 
tho former Latm status (i e i ights of trado 
and mtermarnage with Rome ), thus 
broade ning the basis of the Roman State. 
But alic idx the forces of re letion were 
beginning to prevail agamst him Grace h os 
had proposed to estabhsh a number of 
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colonies, mainly in Italy, but includiner 
ono on the site of Carthage Ho set out 
fop Africa to si'peivibo the settlement of 
this, and durmg his absence the tnbnuc 
Livlns Drusus managed to turn the mob 
acrainst him (he was already unpopular 
uith it icosou of his champion‘'hip of 
tht Itilixos) by outbidding turn m the 
hot r lilt \ of his olTtrs Thim the piojoctcd 
citizciiNhii) Uw was not carrit d Grace hus 
had me ittUiiu faihd in an attempt to 
bteuro It elect ion foi a thud yiar, and 
early m 1 w ht n tlic It r Itubria authoiir 
Ing the colom at Ciithagt was repealed, 
he and his suppoiters were attacked, the 
•uncdu^icotistLlltiniuULmumifi y ) was passed 
yiiii<'t them, and many wlil killed 
opimius, the consul is biid te hive ro 
warded the blaying of the leaders with the 
weight of the 11 heids 4n gold (jnechub 
finding himself eut oil, e idered a * utuful 
sld\ e t o kill him The c h nole gie al oi der 
in which Ins vinous laws wne idopted 
cannot hi afflimed with eeitiiiity But 
there is htlJo doubt ^hit tlir e jutrol of 
ttjo iiriec of eorri w is one of the e iihest 
11 nil thoproji e tedc xttnbion of thi fiaucliisr 
till litest of ins me ism es 

riiere aie lives of the CjiiciIu l\ 
Plutin h 

Graces (ChariUs) m (jnik mythology 
goddesses whrsi iiientigi is \arioii*>U 
given gineralh thin in nuuihei thi pei 
b inilication of lo\ elme ss oi gj itt pcih ips 
1 1 ginall\ goddesses of \egetation Fii 
Ic^ind they uppe ii geuei ilh m i bub 
OI linato pouiliou, os attend int«i on boiru 
^sFcatc r goddess 

Gradi'vus (Ihe flrsfc sillihle if slioit in 
( no pibsage in 0\id) see Mars 

Grai'ae {GrTTiat) m Greek unthology, 
lemphicdo, lLn\ei and Demo guddcbses 
represented as grtj huiitd women, the 
personification of old age children of 
I’hore ys and Goto (qq v ) They ha 1 but 
one eye and one tooth botwe cn them ind 
were the protectresses of then sisters the 
(Torgons (q v , and see Monsters) Pei sens 
(qy ) contrived to steal the eve, aud so 
was able to surprise the Gorgons 

Gra'ttius or Gra'tius, the author of a 
Latm poem on hunting ( Cynege tica ), of 
which 536 he\amt ters survive ^ ery little 
of him IB known oxc ept that Ovid (k x Ponto 
IV, arvi 34) rtftib to him as apparently 
a eiontempo^ary See Hunting 

Greece, a eountiy of which the limits 
were not accurately defined in antiquity, 
but which m the classical period may be 
taken as including the territory S of a 
lino from the Ambracian Gulf to the 
mouth 01 the Peneus, that is to say inelud 


ing Thessaly, but excluding Macedonia 
and Lpirus see PI 8 It is broken np by 
mountam ranges, which made commumca- 
tion between the habitable areas difflemlt. 
This physical eharacteiistic had the effect 
of dividing the population mto a number of 
eommumtiLs each autonomous, with its 
own iDstitutloub and diaJeot (see Migra- 
tions anti Dialects) The course of history, 
the fmnding by each commimity of its 
own colonies the natn tally Indopcndont 
ehiraeter of the people tended fmther to 
distnbulo the (xieeks in a largo number of 
cListmr t citu s without common allegiance 
to any ctnlio rhe history of Greece 
eonse quently eon ists duimg the classical 
piriod of the sepui lie liibloneb of those 
various states, and his been dealt with 
bummariJy in this hook so far as necessary 
for the purpose of understanding Gieek 
hteratuic ui det the bead>i of \tbcns, 
Sparta, 1 hi be s 

isevf rtlicli sb the Greeks lormed in a 
ctitim sense a siivlt people Ihev *n 
joyed one and the sane elyiliration tliov 
spoke the s inn 1 ingii ige (t hough with 
{iiat dnlietiil dilleieuci '>) aud weie dls- 
t iguisl 1 tliei e b\ fi om the ‘ barbaii ins* , 
tlieie w IS a 1 toad sim liiity m thoir politi- 
il institu*! )ns (gove lument in city states, 
normalh iiuler either oligarchic oi demo- 
ratie e mstit utioiis) they had a common 
leligicu and icspeettd the same oiicular 
shiiiieb they had a common hoiitago of 
literatuie fi )iri IJomn downwards their 
lit jti spite of riitnin divoroities, had 
iiniD miny of the (neck e domes wore 
1 undid in eoninion l>y emigrants from 
more than one SLiti Ionia was the first 
centre of tins t uiimoii ciyihzation, oftci 
the lefeat of the i^isinn invasions, the 
iiitelleetu )1 Icicle rship passed to Athens, 
which by the hbeiai pollov of the Pisi 
stiaiids and CJiislhcncs had welcomed 
St uigers ill particulai iioeLs and artists, 
fr m all paits of (ne e e c The social unity 
of Greece manilested itself m the common 
fe stiy iIh and Games and some degree of 
political unity was shoyvn in the common 
resistance to Peibia But the various 
attempts tufh os that of Pericles, to 
couRolidato this unity always collapsed 
before the jra'ouh spint of indcpcndonce 
,of tho seveial States 

rh Groe ks called thoir country Hdlaa 
and till mse Ives HelUnts the name of a 
tribe that m the tim<p of the migrations 
(q y ) tiled m a pait of Thessaly. The 
Latmb gave the name Gran to the colonists 
of Cumae Qraia being the name of on 
obscure district m W. Greece, from which 
some of the settlers perhaps camo Qtaoex 
is a derivative from Grati, and Oraecm was 
a name given by the Romans to Hellas. 
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Tbe Roman province of Oreeoe was, how 
ever, called Achaia 

Gregory the Great, Pope, see Texts and 
Studtes, § 6 

Griffin or Gryphon ((.r Ordp^), sec 
Monsters 

Grdma'tici (from grdma, a mcasuxmfi: 
pod), writers on land survcyingr Th» ic 
were several such Latin writois nndcr the 
empire, mcluding Frontinus and Uy^nu'^ 
(QQ )> hut the former s tieatibc on sur 
yeying Is known to us only by extracts 

Grono'vius, see Tixta and Studies, % 10 

Grosseteste, llisiior, ac( Texts and 
Studies, § 8 

Grote, George, see II\9tonan<i {Modem) 

Guilds {CoUegia) ColUgium, in its nio^^t 
grenoral sense. Is an association of pcoT>lc 
who shaic the same function (o g piu sts 
magistrates), profession, or worship Tht 
Collegia at Rome wtre of time main 
classes, militarj , ln<l istrial or pim h 
funeral The piimaiv olijcct of all thioo 
classes of guilds was to piovido an honoiii 
alilo burial for the ir membe j s and to see ur<. 
observance of the custom iry funeral ritc'i 
After comnK morations of tho dead tht 
guild w luld frequently im ot in a common 
f( ast llii guild had llie fui thr r obj< ct of 
St curing thi common inteicbts of its mem 
beis 1 K h giuld h id its pal ion di itv 

The militiij guilds wdt confinrd to 
subordinate ofllccrs ind Ipoktd after Ihcir 
profession il ml crests Ci uildb of ci attsme n 
were formed at Homo from very eaih 
times, accord lug to tradition they wtit 
flist founded b\ hiuma Tlic\ covered a 
gi( at varui V of tradi s tin ii lu ul qnarti is 
wtie on the A vent me Fvi some extent 
tlu V wtie (oncerned with the interests < f 
tht btveial trades (o g in the m*ilter of 
tivation) but (liej do not appeal to ha\( 
exircistdsuihfuni tions of i mode in trade 
union as the eontiol ol vvagis or hoiii'> of 
labour Their funds weie expended on the 
huiials of members e oiimion uorbhi]), and 
various ft Bti\ it ica Tt doe snot ippcirthat 
they were emplojod for the benctit of the 
sick and needy 

Guilds arc not prominent during most 
of the republican era but loappear in tliei 
last century as flubs {collegia sodalina) 
capable of being used for political pur 
poses. Many of thfm wcic suppitssed m 
64 B c., were levived bv C lodms (q v ), and 
agam suppre ssed by Julius C aesar. Under 
tho empire tho number of guilds groatlv 
increased, especially in the time of the 
AntonJnes (each guild was licensed by the 
emperor). They weie formed for a vanotv 
of purposes, not only for commemoration 


of the dead and mutual aid, but also for 
busineBB purposes, and for religious and 
purely social objects. (There had boon a 
great expansion of somewhat similar social 
and religious clubs all over the Greek 
world biuce 300 b c ) They included mem> 
be rs of the richi i as well as of tho humblest 
classes Tho coUegia of mei chants and 
shipowneis became important, and woie 
recognized and favoured by tho State, 
which mad( use of them in orgamzing the 
tiansport of commodities In the later 
^mpiio trades and profcssionb wore or 
ganized in guilds under the stiict super 
vision of the empcroi A man was not 
lUowed to leave his profession and guild 
foi another, and his sf)n was obliged to 
follow the same occupation. 

Gy 'as {Oyas) in th * r c id *, a companion 
of Aeneas Ho flgun mnthf boat i ui ( Ven 
v) Also at Veueid x. 31H, the name of a 
Latm slam bv Acne is. 

Gy'es {0\u i) see Oi ants {Hundred handed) 

Gy'ges {Crug(^), a Lydian of the family of 
the Mcrmnadac, who obt lined the tbiono 
of L>dia (q ^ ) about (>H > b c b-v iibuipa 
tion, killing Candaulcs (or Mvibilus as lu 
was rilled by the t»r(tks) the previous 
king, the 1 ist of the He i ic lid d> nabty. For 
tb( story of (»\gts and the wife of Can 
diules sec Ildt i S-IJ, and » Mato Rep ii 
loM Aciording to the lattd (Ages i 
bhipbcrd, descended into a (habiu m the 
e nth and thtic found a hollow brazen 
hoi sc cont lining a coriisc from the finger 
of which he took a goldi ii ring Ihis iing 
when ho wore it, nude him imihiblc, and 
with its lulp lie introduced hnnsi It to the 
queen iimnle u d her bust ind mil usiiiped 
tho ei ow II 

&yges was the flist J "v di in monarch to 
make war on the Asiatic Cire i ks Towards 
the end of his reign he nine d into alhane i 
with AsshiiTb imp il ot Assvri i agaiubt the 
invading C imiric i lans (q ^ ) 

Gyh'ppus {Gulippos), a Spnton officer 
sent to assist thi Sjranisans dming tho 
Sicilian Expedition (sie Ft toponne<tian 
Vf ar) Unde r his i ncige tic Icadeiship tbe 
Athenian fleet and aimv were utterly 
destroyed 

Gy'mnasia'rchia {Ouinn&siarchw), see 
Liturgy 

eCymna'sium (rrumnosionk m Greek 
cities, tho place where boys and men per 
formed their g^mnastu exeicibes, which 
were an essential part of Greek education. 
The word means a place for exercising 
* naked as was the custom A gymnasium 
generally consisted of a court aurroundod 
by columns, with spaces for running and 
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jumping, coyeied hall for wrcbtling, baths, 
&CC There voro throe important Qym 
nabia at Athene, Situated outside the city, 
the Academia (soo Academu), tho 
(q y ), and the CynosargcB (q v ), It was 
in the gymnasia that tho ephebi (q \ ) 
underwent the ii miLtoj y traming. 
Gymnopae'diae {Onmnoijawtai), a festi 
yal at bpaita, see Ftativals, § 6. 


H 

nahro^eomeH (fTabroAomts) and An- 
thfi'a uj Lphtsiaca, seo A ji// ^ 

Ua'des (JFafdt*^ yftdes, oi Ai i mCu*^ *tht 
T n-stdi*) also known as PjljO {Plouft n i 
‘the Rieh ), th( Oree!* god of the mthu 
woild son of ( loniis uid lUun ^cjq \) a | 
glim aiul tiMilile but ] t god (not (he 
cm mv of mmkiiid — the Giicks had n>l 
baton) As 1 luto he may ha^c been 
oiiginally a god of the f(rtilit> of the 
oiith rht ilomans adopted (lu iiimc 
Pluto, and tiir slated it as [)is 
(q y ) llatit s rules o\ei the ghosts of the 
dead, with hia queen lersephine (q \ ) 
whom he < anied < fl fioiii tho iippei woil 1 
llie mini J1 ides is ilsi upi In d to his 
icilrn thi position of w hi h-\ uud is ideas 
of g(ogiai»ln e hanged In t lie thud it is 
HI the fir We St he Hind the iivd (heinus 
whuh was thought to duiide the eiith 
Later it v\as pl<ired undirgiound iiid 
appioaelied by \ inoiis iiituial ihasins 
in tails of the deseiipti in of the lealm of 
Hadis ilso vary It cont iins the driai\ 
Plum ot Asi liodel, when thi ghosts of th< 
dead lead a vague, luibuhstantu 1 lif A I 
f(w foitunite ouis cseurK tins fate and 
are taken to 1 Usmni (q \ ) while those 
who have been enemies of tlie gods aie 
iimoyed to Txrtirus (q y ) for inmish 
me lit (jeneiallv the lexhii of the dead is 
Bcpruted fieim tb it of the 1 vmg by on 
of the iiyeis of Hides stvA eir Ae heron 
(qq V ) Aeross this the dead, proyided 
they hayei been dnh buiied aie fern d 
by (harem (q v ) At the crtrinrr ef 
Hades staiiils tlie w itch d< g ^ eibenis 
q y ), who pieyents anv of the deo I from 
going out again Within sit the judges 
of the dead Minos Uhadomanthus and 
Aeaeus who assif^u to euli ghost its apjir > 
iuiate abode He side s Stv x and Arheroii 
thieo other*! lyeis mtersert IT nles, Phle 
gethon or Pvriphlegethon ( tho fiery ) 
Co(?ytuB (q y ) and (in Latin portiv) Lethe 
(q y ) Milton (P L ii 570-84) speaks of 
fom iiifeinal rivers that elisgorgc 
Into tho burning lake the ir baleful 
streams — 
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Abhorred St> z, the flood of deadly hate ; 
Sad Acheron of soirow, black and deep , 
CocytuB named of lamentation loud 
Heard on the rueful stream, fierce Phlcge* 
thoii 

Whose waves of torrent fire iuflamo with 
logo 

I ai off from these, a slow and silent stream^ 
Lc the, the nver of oblivion, rolls 
Her wateiv labyrmth. 

Ha'drian {Pubhw Adius Ilddnamts), 
Uomin emptioi a d 117-138. of Spanish 
origin, a man ot extiioidinary veisatility, 
soldier travellrr and able adnumstrate>r, 
divided to htfiaiuiei and philosophy, a 
JliUemst who spoke Greek better ttiou 
L Ltin Hi oigin/id iliesh the gicat im 
leiiul bureaucraiv placing mm of the* 
eqiii strinn order in the high posts formerly 
hi Id b\ fieedmen He eodihcd the Prae- 
tor 111 t (see Jr/U7, § 2) and mado it the 
1 xedlaw iflhi whole empire He travelled 
in ill the pi o\ me os, visiting among others 
liiitiin where he built the famous wall 
from the s )lway to the Tviie In all the 
) lov line H he showed hiinse If a l>ODC factor, 
iiding ill me n bv his hire i ilit v * At Home 
he buili foi himself the great mauHoleum 
(hmshe d bj Autoiilnus) known now as the 
Castle of S Angelo and at Iibrura vast 
villi in which we re re prod ue ed on a smaller 
sc lie the finest bull lings he had seen on 
hiS travels \ patron of learning and 
aie hit ee true, lie formed hbraiies, wrote 
inedioeie yiise, and on Ids death bed one 
iiispued pieee tlie famous Urns bcgumlng 
A.mmuii vagula blaiidula’ He founded 
c A n 11> the \theuae urn at Rome, an 
e duration il inslitnlum whiie poets and 
OTatoihiceiteclan 1 luofessoisgave lee tuios 
on philosophy, gr in I mar law nndihctoiio 
lie was a great bene fact oi of Athena, 
where he had been aichun umler Trajan 
h eompleted their the great temple at 
us Olviniuiis begun bv Pisistratus (sot 
O /mpin/w) an 1 bu It a splendid stoa or 
col nnadc, a libiury (‘adorned with a 
gileled I »ot and ilibastci * savs Pausanias) 
and u gviimasium with a hundred columns 
Hae'mon (7/au/ion), son of Creon, see 
Oedipus 

Hahearna'ssus, the biithplaec of llerie- 
dotus and Dion\ '^ms, was oiigmally found 
eei b r>oi rns (see MigraUonO It stood 
(the modem Rii drum) on the SW coast ot 
Asia Minor noil th€> island of C^os The 
strength and Ik ant y of its position led 
Mmsohis (q v ) tho tyrant of Carla, to 
make it liis capital The discovery of the 
mins of his tomb, the M insoPum, with ite 
sniliitnres (some of the m now m tho British 
Musnini) is recounted in Sir C kiewton’s 
Travels and Liscoveiies m the Levant' 
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HallcarnasBUB was captured after a hard 
siege by Alexandci the Qieat, and devas 
tated 

Haheu'tua, (1) see Ovid (2) see Oppian 

Hamadry'ads {namadruadta), sec Dry 
ads 

Hami'lcar Barca, a great rartlngiman 
gfneial ind statcbuidu of the time of the 
First Ptitiic War (q v ) In the last stage ot 
this war he soi/cd a strong position on JVJt 
Ilorcte near Panormus and atUi wards 
the town of Lryx, and theneo cheeked 
the Roman attempts to eaptmo the Car 
thaglnian strongholds of Lilybacum and 
Drepanum, until the ilouian naval vie 
tory of the Acgatian Isl mds made bis pobi 
tion hopeless lie subseque ntly suppiessed 
in a terrible war the lobellion of the mer 
oonarlcs of Caithagc and then set about 
founding a new OaitJiaginian empire in 
Spam as a bt e p towards obtaini ng i< \ e ngi 
on Rome Hamilcar v( is t he father e 1 
Hanmbal (q v ) lie dj< d in 22S nr We 
have a life of lum bv Ntpos 

Ha'nmbal (247 IS'* nc ) son of flinul 
i ai Rare! (q v ) ind the gieat U adei of the 
Carthaginians against Rome in the Se ( c nd 
Pum< V\ u ( 1 v ) Ris tithci took hnri to 
Spam m 2 lb wh(U i bo^, and solemnly 
plodgi d him to hatred of Romo After his 
fathoi s deal li and that of llasdnib il (q \ 
(D) who had succeeded Tlimileii m tic 
biiamsh command Hanmbil was elecic I 
general by the uimv m 221 and at cn c 
set about the ble^,e of 'sugiintum w i iiit 
limlnaiy to war with Rome Ihe Mcifasi 
tudcB of the gi cat 8trug|,le U it follnv d 
ore bru lly given herein unde r / unir pf ofs 
After the Roman \k tor-v , Huiiiub il cinelt i 
took tho rc organiz xtion of the coiiujt 
goveiriment eif his eounLr\ but the 
Romans dreading Ins persist c iit hostility 
demanded his siiiroiidci, wid Jlannibtl 
took refuge at the eouit of Antunbus 
of S^iia (19 >) Ihcie he eiuouiaged the 
king to hostilities against Rome Aitei 
the defeat of Antioehus at Magnesia in 
100, Hanmbal lied first to Crete then 
to the court of Prubiib king of llithynia 
The RomanH vindictively puisucd him 
there m hib old age, hko a bud that h id 
lost its tail and fe itheis (Plutarch) and 
demanded Ins sui render To escape this 
Hanmbal took poison fbeie is a life c f 
him by >icpo8 Li^y (xxx\ 14) has an 
mtere btmg c onvorsationbetwce n llaimib \\ 
and bcipio at Jtphesus concerning famous 
oommandeiR Tho date of llamnbal b 
death is given as 182 by Polybius 180 l)> 
Livy Tho lattei date is probably the 
result of a desire for coincidence, since 
Scipio, Pbilopocmen, and Hannibal the 


Haruspices 

three greatest genei aJs of their tune, would 
then all have died m the same year 

Harmo'dius (Harmddios) and Ansto- 
gi'ton (Aristogeiton), see PvsidraJtus Thoj 
were leveled at Athens as ehamplons of 
liberty, and their descendants enjoved 
certain imnmmties and exoinptionb from 
taxation Their statues were cained off 
by Xerxes and were found in a later age 
by Alexander tho Gicat at Susa, he re- 
stoicd them to Athens, when Pausanias 
iw the m in tho Agora See hcolion 

Harmo'nia (Harmonia) Ni<(KLAcaG oi, 
800 Cadmus, Amphifiraufi AUmaton, 

Ha'rmosts (Harviostat, Regulators*), 
the name given to the rovcinois bent by 
Sparti during the peiiod of hci supre 
macy aflc 1 the I cl pc nuesiau Wai, to con 
quered cities and ibCirids 

Ha'rpalus (Harpah*,), tho tieasunr of 
Alexander the Gicit (i v ^8) and hco 
Demoathents (2), § 1, ind Dinarrhus 

Harpies {IJar/juTai Suit be 1*5 ) inCTrcck 
mv the logy daiiK»h1( rs of 1 li nun is (sc n of 
Pontus tho Sea) ind f Ic lia ( I nighlcr c f 
Oc c anus q v ) The y api e \i t have be e n 
1 ( g irdc d by Tlomcr and 11 1 *>ic 1 as pc i sum 
lie ill ns of vi lent win lb that cm c niv 
pc<3)le i\\ i> Am ftg then names wcic 
\(llo ( st nil wind ) Oevpete ( bwitt 
Ih mg ), I od 11 ^ ( Kyy iCt f )ol *),iind Cc lac no 
( (ink ) But tl c V aio also dcheribcd ind 
leiicsentcd m sculptuic is buds yvith tho 
1 wcb of yyonuii (see Montder^i) i f rm in 
yvhich the sonis of the dead lit often 
depicted fbe conception of tho Haiiits 
maj therefore be connected yvith the wide- 
spread belief Ihit the b« uls of ihe dead 
snatch ayy iv tlcse cf the living (Hose, 
Handbook of Grc ck My tliok gv ) In the 
stoiy of I hine us (q v ) the llarpics arc 
noisome i iv cnous birdh which carrj off 
01 defllo hiH food ^ irgil makes 4 .ene is 
encounter the in it the St loiihades Islands 
(Aeu ui 2 - ct MQ ) Ihe famous Harin 
lelief in the Biitibh Museum is firm the 
fiic/e of a monument dibcovored at Xan 
thusmL>ria 

Harpo'erates , the Gi ee k eqnivale nt of tho 
tJgyplian IJarpechrai, 1 e liar or Homs 
tho child', Homs (see Osrns) m his 
' character of the youthful Smi, represented 
as a bo> with a huger on his mouth 
1 rom a misundc rbtanebng of this attitude 
ho came to be regarded I v the Gre eks and 
Romanb as a god of Silence 

Haru'spices, 1 truscan soothsayers who 
inteiprcUd the will of tho gods os con 
vejed by prodigies or lightmng or as 
shown by the state of tho entrails of sacn 
flcial victims 1 heir loi e w as known as the 
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Etruaca discipltna It defined with great 
elaboration the methods by which the 
above signs could bo Interpreted and an 
impending misfortune averted A mean 
mg, for instance, was assigned to every 
mmute deviation from the normal in the 
entrails of a victim The sky was paiceUed 
out mto divisions and tlio lightning as 
signed to ono or other of nine gods accord 
mg to the division from which it came 
Hnruspices were frequently summoned to 
Romo to cxplam piodigies and a special 
college of Roman haru^'irt^ was formed 
undet the emiiire. Uaruspue^i weie con 
suited afier the retmn of Ciccio fiom 
(xiic, on the question whether the site of 
Ids house wlich had been consecrated 
could lie restoicd to him 

Ha'sdtubal, (1) a Garth igmian gcncial 
son m Ijw of I^amllca^ Bare a (q v ), whom 
be Biic< ceded is eommander in Spam on 
his death in 22S b c lie extended with 
the help of the youthful llannibil, the 
Carthaginian empire m Spain, and founded 
Nova. Garth igo the i e He was assassinate d 
m 221 and w is sue ccodcd m the cemmand 
by liannib il 

(2) Son f namilcar Tlaica, and brother 
of Hanmbil ^^hcn naambol ms uic I 
Italj (21S) ht left Hisdiiibil m command 
m Spam Tlitrt fiom 21 s to 208 Has 
clrubal fought igiinst the Si ii i s Having 
tvadt d the Reman aim> m Spain Le then 
marebt d to Itah to the relief of Hannibal 
out ho was intercepted on the Metaurus 
utterly defeated, and slain (207) There 
is a ^amous reference to him m Hon i 
Od IV iv ( Tistis Metaurum lluineii 
et Hasdrubol devictus ') 

Heau'ton Tifwtoru'mcnos (* ^he '-elf 
tiiriiientoi ) a comedy by Ten nee 
adapted fiom a play of the same name 
bj Menander and pioducod m 163 B r 

The Stlf toime ntor is an Athenian 
father Moncdennis who imposes hard 
ships on himself in p( nil r n( r for the haish 
ness which has dmen his son Clinli out 
of the eountrv on ac( mnt of his love foi 
Antiphila supposed to be the daughtc i e f 
a Corinthian woman of smUL means Ills 
neighbour Chienus peiplexed \\ his be 
haviour intei\eii( s ( Homo sum liumini 
ml a me alienum pnto', he says in explana 
tlon), and somewhat offleiouslv hclurc’f 
him on a parent s duty of indulgence 
( Imla returns to Attica taking up his 
ibodo witil hiH fiiend ( litiplio (son of 
Chremes), who unknown to his father is 
spending his money on the courtesan 
^tacebis It is arranged that Raechis shall 
come to tho house of Chremes, in the 
character of Clmia s friend, bringing with 
her Antiphila as a companion. By a trick 


of the slave Sjhms, Ghiemes is cozened 
out of some £50 for the benefit of bis son’s 
extravagant mistress, and when CSiremeB 
discovers this and what has been going on 
m his bouse, he angrily disinherits the 
young scapegrace repudiating his own 
dot tnne of parental duty His wife inter- 
cede s for her son, and Glltlpho is let off 
on condition of a suitable zoamage (not, 
howevti with ‘the red headed, cat-eyed 
gill* fiist proposed to him) Meanwhile 
(Tlinla lias been restored to his repentant 
father, and Antiphila has boon discovered 
to be the daughter of Clu ernes, who ac- 
cords he r to C Imla 

The dram i Iht I / ost of Bacchus*, bs 
Robert IhidgeH ib in part based on this 
come dy 

nebdo^madi s, sec Varro {M T ). 

He'be, In Gitek m^tholog^, daughter of 
/eiis and He in (qq v ), the handmaiden of 
the gods foi whom she pours out nectar, 
and asf ueiabcd with perpetual youth, 

Nods and Hecks and wreathed Smiles, 

Su h as hang on He be ehe ek 

Milton [ AUegrOt 28-9. 
She is n picM nted as manied to He raeles 
after his asecut to heaven 7 he Roman 
goddess JuvenLab was identified with her 

Hc'cale (fyekoZe), see Thentus and Callt 

7nnrhu** 

Hecatac'us (Ilrkataios) a (jrrook chronicler 
and geogiaphe r who fiouiibhod about 500 
n c , a member of a dlsiingmshed family 
of Miletus lie travelled extensively, and 
wis a judicious advisei of the Tonions In 
the ir bt juggle with the Veibians He wrote 
Gemalogics of the great mythlraJ fami- 
lies gi\ ing the fables eonc emlng them (ho 
t( ils us) that appeared to him most piob 
able (SCI logoqraphi) He also wrote a 
‘Ciicuit of the I arth* (Penodos Gts), based 
iartl> on hib own vo\ ages a sort of itincr 
ar^ d( 6c 1 1 lung c ount nes t licli mhabltants 
and c ustom nnimals and euiiosities, and 
adding, loc tl fal ks A map was appended 
(this was said to be the second map made 
m Greece, see j^ncunmander) Tho au- 
thenlKitt of this book of Hceataeus of 
wldch mimiroub brief fragments survive, 
has been lucstiouod, but appears to bo 
cstablishec 

^e'eate (Iftkaii) a Greek goddess un- 
known to Homer bni aceoidiug to Hesiod 
the d night CP of tie 7itan PorsSs and 
\sUiii (sistei of Lobo, q V ) i gioat and 
bencfjrcnt deity in many dcpirtmciits of 
life, war, conned, games, horse mdnshlp, 
1 aiming Ac Slic came to be associated 
with the lower woild and with night, and 
was tiansformed into a queen of ghobts 
and magic, haunting cross roads, atte nded 
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by hell hounds She was the protectress 
of enchanters and witches (Medea for 
instance) In statues she was often repre 
sented in triple form, perhaps looking 
down three loads which met where hei 
statue stood Her image was set up as 
an avertor of evil. She was sonii times 
identified with Artemis 

Hecatomb, see Sacrifices, § 2 
Hecato'mpedon, see Parthenon 

Hecatonchei'res, see Giants (Hundred 
handed) 

He'etor (Helior) son of Priam, hushend 
of Andiomxrho and father ot Aslvanax 
(QO V ), t he 1( adcr of the Ti oj in forces 
dniing the siege llomci lepTCMcuta liini 
as a man of human afieetions dt votr d to 
wife and child nol It in 'victory and dt feat, 
in stiong contrast to Athillcs I oi his 
story SCO Iliad 

HeVuba (Helaht ) tlu vv ife of Priam (q v ) 
and mother of Ilettoi Pins and Gas 
sandra (qa -v ) among n any childicn In 
the * Iliad a pathetic figun to vvht in the 
loss of Het toi iflti many other s ns 
moans tlie loss of all Aftt i the fill of li jv 
she ft U to the lot (f tU hat 1 Odisstu'^ 
and her dts] iir it this it 1 it tl t fitr tf 
her daughti i 1 olv x( n i 1 un ii t lu toml 
of Achilh s (q V ) is dij i tt 1 in J unpidcs 
Iiojan Women Ihc Outk flett, on its 
Ti turn from lioj , touehed < n the rhiscian 
coast I«or her veng irwt then on Polj 
mestdr, king of the pi ic< f« r the muTdci 
of her last leinimitu n 1 h 1 lus s ( 
the aiticlo lolow Ihin ifter sht wxs 
transfoimod mto i hitch 

Hcruha (Ilcl al e) a tragedy 1 v 1 ui ipidi s 
of uneeitoiii d ilt 

Troy has fallen the women of Fro have 
been apportion* d to the vutois but tli* 
return home of thi ( leok fleet is dela c 1 
by contrary winds Ihesiicctic of Aelulkb 
has demanded the saciificc to h m of 
Polvxena, daug liter e f Hecuba O Ivhscuk 
comes to lead her iwav He ib unmoved 
by Hecuba s dc sp iii ind by her re minder 
that he once owed his life to herself But 
Polvxena a striking flgun m her virginal 
pride, proftis deith to sliverv and will 
inglv goes to hei doom As Hecuba pro 
pares loi the banal, a furthei sorrow comes 
upon her Her youngest hon l*olydoniB 
had been sent to the keeping of Poly 
mestor, king of thefFhracian ( heisontse 
(where the Greek fleet is now detained) 
with part of the trcasuie of Priam When 
Troy fell, Polymestor had murdeiod the 
bov, in order to socuro the treasure for 
himself, and had thrown his body into the 
sea. It has now been washed up and is 


brought to Hecuba She appeals to Aga- 
memnon for vengeance; but he, though 
sympathetic, is timid Hecuba thereupon 
takes vengtanoe mto her own hands. She 
luies Polymebtor and his sons to her tent, 
her women kill the sons and put out the 
eyes of Polymestor, and Agamemnon 
orders the latter to be left on a desert 
island 

He’cypa ( I ho Mother in law') a comedy 
by Terence idapted ti om a play b v ApoPo 
dorus of ( III > bins The jilot more )\ rr 
loscly rescml los that of Mi nander s pi 
trepontes (q v ) On the first production 
of the H oc yr i in 1 6 5 B t the performanc e 
was interrupted the mmcls i f the audience 
being proof lupitd with the rival attzac 
tions of a lopt diiuii It was again 
pioduced in 160 twice the first time 
uusucccssfullv Fhi vi f logut ina kc s an ap 
peal for MIT \ oit to the di imatic ait 
Pamphilns Ins been icluitantlv ici 
suadc d by his f itlici to give ui) his niisti ess 
thccvOiultsin Racchis aiidtomxiiv Soon 
iifU 1 the m 11 1 1 igc he is w iit to Imbros bv 
1 is fathc I c n 1 n me ss T)ui mg his al se ne c , 
I IS w ife 1( av cs li i jn t he i in 1 iw c ri a i re 
tcvt mil It turns t) her ewn motlici s 
hjusc Fbeif she is lie live ud of i ehiid, 

. net the fiuit ef the maiiiage^ 1 cfoie the 
I n iTii Ui she h 1 1 1 e wi Yi 1 ite 1 b\ a n an 
in the elirkncbS whe hid taken tie m her 
i Ting By me ins c l this ring inel with the 
assistant c of the honiHt Bar chib to wh m 
it had I ten given it is discovered that 
Pamphilub himself waa gmltv of the cut 
inge III is fit 111 I of tho child J tins 
1 iinphilub who had le-hict intlv felt that 
ho must Fciarite from lus wife is leeon 
cilf d to hex The title of the play ih lase d 
on tl c c iiefnlU eli iwn e nai leteis ot tho 
two IT e thers in 1 nv 

Heinsius, NicnoLvs see Tarts an I 
Studies 10 

Helen (Jlehnt'i diugliter of /e us and 
I eda (q v ) sisft i of ( astoi met 1 1 llnx and 
( Ijtemncslia anel tie most beautiful of 
women She w is came d oil as a child by 
Theseus but lecovtred b> her brutheis 
Sho was wooed by the Timeipal chiefs in 
(ttcocc who at tho sngg stion of Odyssous 
(q V ) agreed to abide by hex choice and 
defi nd her hush ind She was mamed to 
Clenolaus (q v ) but e iriiod awav bv Paris 
(q y ) to 1 rov in the absence of I r husband 
tac 001 ding to Slcbichoxus she was carried 
to Igvpt and kept thcio b"? the king, 
Proteus till her husband should aim her , 
it was her phantom that acc mpamoel 
Pans to Trov — a vc rslon ad opt c l by Liirl- 
pidos in his Helen* and 1 lectra*) The 
Greek princes led by Agamemnon (q v ), 
undertook the expedition to lioy (see 
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Trojan War) to recoTor her, and after a 
siege of ten years took the city Holen was 
then reconciled with Menclaus and after 
their return hvod with him at bparta 
i^vhere they were Tisitcd rclemachu** 
(see Odyssey) 

There are numerous references to the 
legend of Helen in 1 nglish hieratiiic 1. hat 
most frequently quoted is m be xiv of 
Marlowe s ‘Doctor iaustua 
W as this the face that laun( hed a thousand 

ships 

And burnt tht topless towtrs of Ilium ? 
Swett Helen make me immoitil with a 

*lfc»S 

Among Laridor s ‘Tmiginiry Convtisa 
tions is one bct^\c(n Vehlks an 1 H<1 ii 
on Mt Ida m the last j e u c f the Tn j in 
Wai t 

Helen (Tldtru) a drama b> Tuiipides 
pioducc I in 4K 11 < 

The plav is bastd on the c utk us U gen 1 
in the ‘Paliiodia* of Stisahonis (q v ) 
that it was lu t IltUn Inl lui wtaiHi 
th it uroinjianud 1 uis to Ii > Hchn 
Ik ISC It Ills Icen carried b> Htimts t 
the fouit of JhotCbs king ol 1 g\pl 
wIkk hlK iwaits the ictuin cf McneJans 
from Tro\ But Piotius is* now dead and 
his Hcn J hco bincmis ih tiying to loicc 
IJclcn to nnin him Slio has tikin it 
fiigc at the t< mb of Proteus Ic in. i, the 
hi other of \j tv aiiiits ind tells her 
of the fall of Irov M\cn ycus since, 
ind of the piobillc d ith of Mcnclaus 
\\ Ink she is 1 inn iilmi. Men 1 lus hmiHolf 
appeals He his been shiiiwrccked on 
tin I g>pti‘in coast has Jefi the Helen 
who w IS aec ompaiiA mg liim m u cave and 
has come to Hie pnluc of 1 lie Ivrr mis 
foi biiccoui A cuiious scene of icc ogi ition 
follows foi Me nelaiis is pc 1 1 le \e d be tween 
the two Helens and ib e mymetd onh 
when he leains thit the wi iith Helen has 
disappeiied into the nii aftci icMiling 
I he c heat Me iiel tus and IT I ri now de vise 
then (SC ipe frem 1 grit a dilhcult mat 
ter for Ihcorl-v menus not onh is detci 
mined to uidrrv Hckn but will kill any 
(jieek whom he Imds in tlie land But 
with the help of iheonoc, a piicstess 
sistci of the lung 1 hcoc h me mis is foole d 
with a pretence of i funeral eeremouv i,\ 
sea foi the dead Mcnelaus and Mem Inis 
and Helen esraje on the ship piovidcd foi 
the purpo*^ tawtoi and Pollui, Helens 
deihcd brothers, aiipeai at the end to 
avert the kings wiath against Theonoe 
for her eomplicitv The chorus consists 
of captive Gieck maidens attendant on 
Helen 

The poet does not fail to point out the 
grim humour of the situation the ten 


years* siege of Troy has boon aU for 
naught, and the lore of seers is not worth 
much, for Calchas and Helonus (qq v ) gave 
no inkling of the deception. 

Helen, Encomxum on, see IsocrateB* 

He'lenus {HeUnos), in the ‘Iliad*, a son 
of Priam and Ile.enba (qq v ), gifted with 
prophecy Areording to latei legend, he 
was c-tiptuied Odysseus and revealed 
that the (xiceks would not take Troy with 
out the he Ip of I hiloctettH (q v ) At the 
fall of Tiov he became the captive of 
Neoptolemus and aftei tho lattoi s death 
man led ^idroii ache ind became king of 
rhacma (pait >f J i iius) There Aeneas 
q V )in the e mise of his wanderings visited 
him an 1 lerehe I ftom Juin advice as to 
the eouisc lit should follow 

Heliae'a iff than) i judiciil tiibimal at 
VtlanH dilmg probabU frem the con 
siitution of SoJou and oiigmilB a e.ouit 
ef an>iiii d iwn fiom all classes of tho 
I (opk 1 he ( 0UI8L of its evolution is not 
known but it teacher ils full development 
ittei the i( f rms of ki hulks (q \ ) when 
it lecomi tlif prin ip U and sujire me jndl 
cnl body o tho dLiiiociac> (see Jitduiud 
J tmedurt, 1) 

He'licon illdikm) a mountain inBocotia, 
icgaieUel is sue ic d to tho Muses (q \ ) On 
it were tie sieud spiints of Hippoeie.no 
tnd Agiiiiipe 

Heliodd^rus of Fmesa see A ovd 
He'lios, the bun in (;iieek iiuthologv the 
son of IHpeiiem uid The i (see Titans), 
icprc scnteel {»( ncially is a ehaiiotecr In 
his e h irie t he e limbs the \anlt of heaven, 
ind descending in tht c\ cuing In the 
west is ( in led back to Ins starting point 
in a goleku bowl sailing along tho strcjm 
Occimis (q V ) He has e ittle and sheep 
n th( island Hit maria (see Odyssey (Bk 
I >. 11 ) and Si(di) In latei poctn there Is 
some dispo tie n t > ide ntifv him with 
Apollo Hell s w IS the lithei of Voetes, 
Circe and 1 haethon (qq v ) 

Hellani'eus {lidlaml see Logographx 
( 1 ) 

He'Has, ee C recce 
He'Ue, see Afhamas 
Hc'llen, see IfdlcniH 

He'llencs iflfUtnfs'L sec Migraiicma and 
IHalitts Tht mine; which tome to be 
apphed to the whole (jtreek reuue, was 
refcired to an eponymous hero, Hellen, 
Hon of De ucalion (q v ), and father of 
Doius Xutlms and Aeolus, the legendary 
progtnitoTS of tho Dorian, Ionian, and 
Aeolian Greeks lor tho origin of the 
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namoB *Qieece’ and * Greek’, see under 
Greece, 

BettS'nica {HdUnika), a history of Greece 
from 4>11 to 362 b.c.. In seven books, by 
Xenophon, apparently wiitten m instal- 
ments. The events narrated occuned m 
the historian's lifetime, and he was pres- 
ent (accompanying his friend AgSsilaiis, 
king of Sparta) during several of the 
campaigns desenbod. The fact that he w as 
an Athenian who had resided in several 
other States of Grccc e, kne w Asia Minor 
and the Persians, and was hinisolf a cap- 
able military c ommander, gav c him special 
qualifications for the task. Hut his alToc 
tion for Sparta and hatied of Thebes 
impair in some degree the completeness 
and impartiality of his nanativo. Uc 
imitates the method of Thucydides (q v ), 
but without his political philosophy and 
msight 

The woik takes up the story of the 
Peloponnesian War where limc^didcs 
had loft it, and concludes it. It dcsciibcs 
the rule and ovcrthiow of the Tliirty at 
Athens, the Spartan War against the Per 
Bians (199-387), the Attempt of vaiious 
Giock States to cluck the gi owing power 
of Spaita (the Ooimthiin Wai, 191-3S7) 
ended by the pc hi of \ntil<HlaH the 
rivaliy of Spaita iiid Hu las, and the 
tiiumph of the latt ci ut Lc iic tia (371), ind 
the bupicniatj of Thebes nndei the h adc i 
ship of i ]nmiiiondas ending with his 
death at the battle of Mantinea ( 1()2) 
Hellenistic, a tcim apj he d to t he c ivili / 1 
tion, languigc, art, and lilcratuic, (occk 
in its geneial chiiactci, but pei\adinj. 
people uot ^^^l^ls^cl^ Uic^k, cuiicnt m 
Asia Minoj , 1 pi suii iiid otlui << uii 
tins itlei the tinu of Vkvuidcithc (oc it 
See litlUnislLL Aa< 

Hellenistic (sometime s calU d ^ i r ^v^ 
DiviAis) Age, lUL of (juck htciatuTc is 
that which extended with Akxiudm as 
its chief centic from tlic < lose ot the liic 
of Alezaudei IIkj Ore it ( 12 I n c ) to the 
cud of the PtolcmiK d\aist\ md the 
complete Homan subjugation of the Rlcdi 
teuiancan world in tho latte j put of the 
1st e. B c 

§ 1. Fcfl/urcs of ihf IlilUnistit Aue 

IhiH was the period during which, as n 
icsult of Aievandcis e oiic|iic sts, (ucek 
civilization sine ad to^istant lands me lud 
mg Fg\ pt and rougnlN so much ol Awi 
as lax between the MeditPirauean and 
norther u Tnd la 1 he sti uggk a niong \ lex- 
andt 1 'fa su( ( I ssors IS hr lefly sketched uncle i 
Meu edorun, j Hv 276 B.c. thic o dynastic s 
had established themselves: the beloncids 
^q V ) in xvhat had been the Persian cm- 


plre, the Antigonlds in Macedonia (q.v., 
S 3), and tlie Ptolemies (q y.) in Egypt. 
A fourth dynasty, the Attahds (q v.), 
emerged later and with the help of Rome 
absorbed a part of the Soleueid territory. 
At the end of the 3id c began the inter- 
ference of Home, and her conquest of the 
Hellomstio woild was completed within 
the next two (Kinturies. After Alexander's 
conquests cities more or less Greek were 
founded in laigo numbers m Asia, Greek 
law and the Greek iongiio penetrated 
t) many parts of that continent, Greek 
and Eastern bcienco came mto contact, 
and there was a great mingling of laces, 
e nstoms, and languages. Though many of 
the old Gioek cities letaimd for a long 
time a vigorous political hfo, the idea of 
the Gicok city state, as an independent 
ind exelubive umt,«i?axe plici to that of 
the oiLumvnb or inhabited world, inhabited, 
that IS bx men possessing a common eivi 
hzatiou roimneipc me it iscd and helped 
to extinguish the hatred of the stianger 
Iho notion of a brotbc i hood of man, im 
perfectly eonceivcd bv Alexander and 
develoi>ed lix the btoie (q \ ) philosophy, 
bore fiuit suth as is to be seen m the 
prcvalenct, in and aflti the ^rd o., of 
‘'rhitiation in disputes between Gieek 
Mties War itself teiftled to beeouio moit 
Imiium (c g in the lieatTncnt of the eon 
queie(i)anci was subjected tc Ttst/ietions 
(immumt> of ec i tain e il les and t) 1 ic cs from 
w ir 01 lepiisils) I he old iso 1 1 turn ol 
(irick cities w is bioken ilown and niiitiiul 
P,iaiits of eiti/eiisliip and otliei lights 
bee ime ficqiient. V eominon speech the 
Kouiq, "implei and less siiblli thin ^ttie, 
de loped ind gT iduaU\ lepl iced the local 
(liileets I Ik juulue grew of entrusting 
the trial oi it bill it ion d e I'.es to teiin- 
inisbious of one oi moie judge sfioin other 
cities thus securing gre itei miparti ilit \ 
thui w IS \ eissiblr unde i the old bjstem of 
thejui\ ceiiiits \.s Uie be n I ol the eitx 
on the mdividuil weakened, theie were 
formed a luge number ol pioJe ssion il 
Associations eenlicd m the x\oiship of 
some A,r>‘l their membcishij) was gtnei 
ilh feiitign OI miveel, ind slixts were 
some t lUie s include d m it , t>o 1 h it the m 
(lulls tended to bieak down laeial anel 

r oeial buiieis (I or a fiillei di eussion of 
htse phenouieni sec W W Txrn, ‘Ilel 
lemslif ( Uilisatiou on wliieii niueh of 
the present aitielo is based ) 

The hd and 2nd ee were jn^most parts 
of the Gieek woild (though not in Athens 
and Spartx) a pciiol ol material pios- 
peiitx for the upfier el isses I here was a 
git at expanbion of tnde and increase of 
luxury. Asm in putleulai became ex- 
tiemely wcaltbx, ns we know fiom the 
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vaHt Biims extracted from her temtorv bj 
the conquering Homans A great deal of 
building was done, Tvith some town plan 
mng in new cities and with impio\cd 
houses and better water supply Pm ate 
wealth was accoriipankd b\ much hbeia 
iitv and public spirit, and wt constant Iv 
llud rich men cummg foiwird with gilts 
and asBlhtanc ( to their citic s On the other 
hand. If the nth were riche i the poor were 
pooioi Thtie was tempoi iiih a gicat 
deprceiition of money wluri the Perhian 
tre isuiLS (whith were said to amount to 
170,000 tilents) were put into tiicuhtion 
b\ Alexandti, and a coi responding nst 
of prit e s 1 hose fell aga m dur ing the b d c 
but did not peihaps reach tin ir old lf\(l 
till about 200 n c Mcatmlule w igts ap 
peir to ha\e aetualU falltn duimg the 
first half of the bd t This had its effect 
on popul itioTi foi itVas dirtieult foi the 
j)oor to leai thtii thildicu and theie is 
evidence tint during the lidknistit Age 
inf mtiridt was t jiiimon 1 here w is sot i tl 
unnst diicettd to the ibolition of dd t 
and the k distribution of lind of this 
unit st t ht r< A hit tons of \gis IV in I C It o 
mt IK s 1 1 1 at '^pn 1 1 1 (ti \ ^ art Uit most 

pi eminent illusti itions 

Q 2. Liitrntuti Stitn# ami Art %n the 
iij( 

Gietk lit lit UK now show s a di ingt of 
chinctei, but it would b< an eiioi to 
regxrd the HdltnistK Age is sole 1\ or even 
mainU i period of dtt lint I heconditums 
IS his bttn indKiittd iboye, weit raw 
though tilt thus of (jrittt did not It s< 
tlitir indipt ntknct foi i long while, the \ 
l« Tide 1 t^ sink into a second ii\ position 
Vutliorsweie ri ilongti addiessmgab mo 
gene oiib tilde of t lien ft How citizens hut 
1 t siiiopolit in audit net either small iiid 
1 iglily idutated oi hrge and popul ii 
I ht y were il^u iin It r tlit influent < o^ tin 
cmthoiitativc Must urn (q ^ ) of \lt \ in 
dll 1 (ircek liU i ituie in t oust que ik e lost 
homt tiling tf Its inspiiation tufhiisjism, 
and trt itin ioitt The gicat ti igethans 
and Iviie fioets had no sitctssois who 
rould inal tlitrn Ibit the new iigt w is 
fir tiom hI Cl lit tnd the new conditions 
wcie m m inv it spt d s f ivtiui ible to Iitt i i 
tuie Trade imlexploiation ( g Ivoaiclius 
In the l*eisian Oult, AlegasIhcneB m liidiat 
Pytlieis m the \1 lint it and North ‘^t i) 
brought the knowledge of ntw linds and 
greatly witVenod the breek hoiizon Ihi 
pioduction of books on a 1 iigt seile was 
dcycloped Education spieacl and the 
nurnbti of readtis mcieasetl The ilcl 
knislic inuiiTchs fountlttl librarks, not 
ably those of Mcxandrii ind Pt igamiim, 
and man> of these monarehs wcie enthu 


siastie pations of hteiature A common 
dialect, as has been said, spread oyer the 
Greek woild Man} theatres were elected 
m the new cities. Associations of Diom * 
siae aitists (all those connected with the 
theatre, authors, actors, mnsiclans, cos 
tumiers) wtro formed and enjoyed pnn 
leges and impoitance Tho Hellenistic 
kings multiplied the number of festivals 
fiinii lung oc easioub for literary display. 

rhcie was a revival m the wnttng of 
epich of which tho * Argonautica* of Apol 
loniub. IS t ho c hicf example Mau> tragedies 
we It piodueed, and a group of soyen 
trigcdiins aequiiod biifhcicnl contempor- 
arv f imc to be known is the Pleiad (q v ) 

( ointdv retained its vigour in Menander 
and Philemon The mime, of whith ex* 
iniplts bv lleiodaa biirvive took various 
foi ins and was designed for the anmseuK nt 
of a moil popul ir audience A number of 
didui i u potm*i wcie writti n t n gcojrraphy, 
1st itniorny, and fishing , tho ‘ Plnu numena* 
of >Vi ilns 1*- IJie t bid example of the class, 
tbit tilt most ( biiiat tciistic poems of the 
igt wcie the sUork and highly pohshed 
t pig! iins and idv Us of whith Galhmachiis 
w istlu git itest Alev indri an master. The 
p i**! n il ith 11 was ert ated and pciteetod 
bv 1 he oditub, none of his subsequent 
irnit it js iiyilltd him Oiatoiv, on tho 
otluT hand (with the exception of aftw 
p)htif il sjiee tilts) now ditd it was ro 
plwtd h\ tho ait of ihttoiu, which 
itniisht I m (ireek Asia and attached m 

I \ iggf 1 lit d impoi tarn o to 1 orm and stv k . 
Undti histoiv wt fliidanumbti offxmous 

II init 1 1111 It ns, I Ik roiiv mus Polj bins, 
ind Posidonius Put ptrliipi the most 
iinpotl uit ( o itributi ui of llrlU uistie rivi 
li/ition \ as in tht split i< of phiiosoph}. 
1 K old bulk tthiial philosophies had 
ht t n t out 1 1 nt d w ith man is a mt iiibci of 
1 sf lie with tho deelmt ot the city state 
and Iht loost i mg of the bond whit h united 
its ciLiziiih th( need aiost for a philo- 
sophy that wonl I HUPP irt man as an 
mdividuil lo inett this net d tho ilel 
ItmstK Age furnished two new sj stems 
th it of I I It uins (q V ) and that of /a no 
ind th( St OKS ((1 v ), tht doctrine of tho 
litlti exirtid an immense influent o, not 
oulv on ^ o (ireek woild, hut later on 
Home and iltmi itcl> on C bust i iruty. The 
othtr schools otciipied from now onwaidb 
lb BOtondaiv position Aftei AristoUt s 
do ith, tht Pt up lit fits undei llieophras 
tus niul his wictes^i Stiato continued 
Ihcir puisuit of bcientifle knowletlgo, but 
thrir impoitinco thereafter tamo to an 
end The Atidtmv (q v ) likewise was 
ttlipsed until under Aretsilas and Car- 
neades It risnmed some piomlnenoe by 
itb adoption ol bcepticism. The old religion 
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with Its Olympian gods was now dis- 
credited, theie was a iiadmcss to accept 
the deities of Asia and I gvpt, and a 
tendency to see m them various forms of 
a single god 

The Hellonibiic Age saw a stnking 
advance in sdontihc knowledge csiic 
cially in the t onnocted spheres of astro 
nom> and matlumatics The great names 
in these sell IK os aic Vnstarchus Archinie 
dcs, Hipparc hus, i uc lid 1 i if osthi lu s, and 
Posidonius (qq v ) iiid as itgaulh jistio 
nom> it should hi noted tint iiuicb of 
the knowledge acquui d Ij> the llab\ loni 
ans now hrcami available to llu Omks 
hjiatosthtncb was also not it k is a gi o 
giaphcr Among Ui< gu if instintcs of 
pi ogress may bo menf lomd the disc 0% civ 
of the precession of th< equinoxes ind the 
calculation, with leniaikablc appioarh to 
accuroci, of the hngth of the solii \€ai 
and luiiai month nid of the < iicumfcn nee 
of tilt caith Aiistauhus advanied the 
view that the earth and the planets le 
volvod round the bun thougli the sugges- 
tion was obandom d bi bis su< < cssois lu 
anatomy the most prominent discoveiv 
was that of the mivoiis sjfttem by Hero 
philus and 1 rasisfiatiis 

Noi was the pc r i<id at flist one of m irked 
decline in flu spin h if ait th iinh iiel 
lemsf ic art sh iwcd i t lniigt of < hai i< t< r 
fiom that of the thuidither (spniilh 
a loss of the old leslramt and repos(, md 
a stinmg for th< itnc d e fleet lint tli 
ago still yielded such iiiaHterpiect b as th( 
Aphrodite of JVhlos (\ciiu^ of MiJo), the 
Nike (Vittoij) of 'sanii fhiace the Dying 
Gaul of the I’cigiimne school and the 
paintings of Ap< lies (known to ns only h\ 
dcs( ilptions) The <oins if tin pi 110 1 
inelude some of th( finesf ])oiliaituie that 
Greek art ever piodui < d 
He'llespont, see Athamas, 

He'lots {IliUof(s) 1 woid of nneciiam 
deiiyation (peihaps fium tin Me in €\ , 
capture) applicel to the serfs it bpaita 
probably the one,inil mhibitaiits ot the 
countiy who hu-d he cu le duecd to bonelage 
The \ wore seifs eif the eominnmtv, cedeel 
to particular citizens, who might neithei 
sell, dismiss nor fice them lh(\ eiilti 
vate d the land of the 11 mastc rs iiai iig a 
rent m kmd They had no pohtieal rights 
and were kept m sabjeetion h^ a system 
of terionsm I hoy we to oe e isi )mll\ pro 
moted to citi/enshm os modnm des for 
biavcry m w ir, wlreh they folleiwed is 
BOivants of their masters and in cmer 
gencies as soldie rs 

Helvi'dius Priscus, son Jn law of Pae ♦^ns 
Thrasea (q v ), a member of the Stoic 
opposition to Ncio, and banished by him. 


In Vespasian s reign he renewed his op- 
position to the impel ial rule, and was 
bamshed and put to death. 

He'ndecasy^llable, see Metre, § 5. 

Hendi'adys (Gk & 8ta Suotv), a figure 
of speech by which a single complex lelea 
IS expressed by two woids eonne e ft d bv a 
eonjune tion e g. ‘paten libaiuuH et auio’ 
((jrcorg 11 192) 

Hephae'stion {TUphaiation) (1) a Macc- 
elonian son of \in\ ntoi, one of Ale xind r 
he (ri cat’s e xptains and his intimate 
friend He died m 324 n u (2) of \lexan- 
elna probably of the middle of the 2iid c 
AD , was author eif a Cjieek tiiatiso on 
metre in no less than fenty eiglit books, 
of wiueh only his eiwu epitome buivives 

Hephac'stus (//epAais/o.^) the (jicckgod 
of fjie) and of the iits, sm h as that eif tho 
smith, m which fii c la e m j lo\ e el 1 u (tic c k 
iiiytheileigv he was Uie sen of Zeus and 
Heia (ei y ) or (111 licsiod) e f Hcia alone , 
but he yvas inobablv of 1 xstcin e iigin lie 
lb lepicsenteel m Honici is liino from 
biitli, and Her i is snel to have thieiwn 
him out e)f hciyen Irim shame at 1 is 
defoiinity Jlciihustus Ttyiie>ed liimsilf 
on hci by scnelmg her a ge I len than in 
yyhieh when she sitj^owii sit f mnd liei 
sc If iriipi isoned , none c ould 1 1 le ase he i but 
llephaistub and he retuseel to leturn t > 
he ay I n till Diony sus made him tipsy and 
brought him back Aeiortlmg to motbep 
Htory HcphaestusmteifiieelonhiRmother s 
side m 1 (iiurrtl b tween A us an I Hera 
wherein on us se i/e 1 Inm by tlio foot 
and hulled him down 1 t e nth 

freim mean 

To noon bo fell fiom noon t > cle y\y cve^ 

\ siiinme i s day and with the setting sun 
Di opt fiom the /tnilh like a f illing star. 
On Lemnos the 1 gean isle 

Alilton, PI 1 742 et soq 
Jn tho poets Jlti hicstns is i sniitli and 
makes not onl\ tlmneloT be It s hut werks 
of irt, the shif id of AehilJ* s the aerklace 
of Hainionla, &.( He is the husban i of 
Vphroeiite (ei v ) who is unfaithful to him 
At Athens he w is the god of suiitliH and 
ashoeiated with Mhtnc in the piotcetion 
e>f handle rifts, nc ir his templo above the 
Cenmieus (sex. § 1) were the shops 

of the smiths and bi lyieis Tho Romans 
idcntitieei him with \ulian (q y ) 

He'ra (Hera) yvith whom Tunq (q v ) was 
identified by theRmians m (TPCtk mythol- 
ogy IB daughter of Cronus and Rhea (qq v ), 
the bister and cousoit of Zeus (q v ), and 
queen of he aven She is essentially the god - 
elcsH re present at lye of yyomen ebpoemlly 
as wives, and protoctress of married bhe 
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Is depicted as of a stately form and a 
se'vc.re beauty. Her children are Hephae 
stus, Hebe, Ares, and Eilithvia (qq.v.). The 
chief feature of the legends regardh^ her 
IS her Jealousy of Zeus and her haticd of 
his pai amours and their olTspiing. For her 
contest y ith Athena and Aphrodite foi the 
piize of beauty, see underi^arwi (Judfft rncrit 
of) In Homer she is espeeinlh assoi i itc d 
with Argos, Mycenae, and Sparta, and hci 
elm f temple, the famous Heine um, stood 
about thre o imks SI of M\ ct n le Samos, 
bei If e'c ndar'v Inithid we, w is another im- 
poitmt seal of hti cult. IJii temple there 
was the laigebt that Herodotus had eyei 
seen In Uoeotia a cuiioufa festival known 
as the was etl( brat ed c\<rv sivt\ 

\t ais, m her honour. Z( us and Hti v it is 
said, had quanelled. Zens gi\e out that 
he was about to marry anotlici wife and 
had a vvoodin ijaa,?e i1)aulalt eunnmgh 
wi ought’) decked out in bud il at tin and 
cariKd in pioubbion o ir Mt C it hat ion 
wheio Htia was hiding lit la rushed out 
to attat k her ri\ al, and on diseoyt ring the 
(Tick was reconciled good humoiutdiv to 
Jiir hnsl ind and founded the etrtmoTiv 
m connneinopation, (bir J, G. liizti 
(jToldcn li nigh , c. 1, § 5, rega its the 
festival as probdhlv i epics uting the mai 
iiigc c)l (he powcis of vcgftiticn and 
dc signed to av( rt a failuie of the crops ) 

HeraclciMae (JItrnkh ulai) tlic children 
or the d( set ndants of Herat les (q v ), who 
was father In Deianirx of stvtial sens 
of whom Ilvlhis was the t] J< s( , and >f out 
dm^htti Maesiia 1 or the stoiv of then 
t iking relngt from Enivstheus m Attica 
and of the swiifiee of Mwaiia to setuio 
the vietoiv of the Athenians o-vtr the 
f oi ( t H r I 1 ni V s( hens, set II c rm u ihilditn 
of) 1 111 ipidt b* ti vgedv . 

Ihe ‘Itotiiin ot the Htrathidao* ib a 
m'vt htdogic il foim given to tin story of 
the Hon in invaMon (sot M laratton^ arid 
Uialifts) toT the Doiians flaunt d to be 
dcst t ml ml H of 11 erat It s 1 i v llus, t Ut son 
of Heiat les, wishing to kmiw how he and 
his hrothois should asst it tluii mheiited 
cl um to J irv ns (oi ict ortling to the Dorian 
extf nwon of tht tJaim to the whole Pelo 
pormest) Cfinsnlltd the Dilphif oiatlo 
H( was told to await *tlit thud finit 
Mi-aunderstantlmg this to me ui the thiit^ 
harvest he duly made his attack thico 
years later and was dofeutod and killt d in 
single combat bv Jithemos the Icgt in 
Tt was then le imt that ‘thud fiuit* meant 
‘thud gentiation’, and when this vvtw 
reat hed 1 1 racnos and the otht r Uera- 
cleidae cmqnortd the Peloponntse The 
teiiitory was divided into three poitions, 
Laoedaemdn, Argos, and Messene. Piooles 


and Burysthon^b, sons of Aristodemus. 
roeelved Lacedaemon, and founded the 
two joyal house H of Spaita, Temonos was 
given Argos , and Crosphontes (see Meropt) 
tfessene. 

Heraclei'tus, see lleraclUuB, 

He'racles (IlorakltSt L. Heiculek), the 
most fimons of Gietk heroes, noted for 
his stunglh, coinage, endurance, good 
nit nit and compassion he was also known 
for good appitito and lust. According to 
the tvidentt of a passage m Pindar (Ibthm 
111 70) he was not c once iv cd as a voiy big 
mm, though pi odigiousl} stiong Pytlia- 
goi IS, on the othci hand, iiiftnod that he 
w IS c^tcptionollv tall, fiom the length 
if the starljiim ut Olympia (q v ), which 
llti It les was SI 1 to have measured with 
his fitt and which was (>00 of his feet, 
whtitis othci (xittl blathi of hOO feet 
wcit boint vvhat short ci than that at 
Ohtnpia ( \nl (.til l i) lit vos (»zoJtod 
IS m idtal of human virtue by the latoi 
Stoics and Cvmts on actount of his for- 
t itudt , to th< je„lcc t of liis other qualities 
lit pirhips icdettsNomt ital person, a 
loTd of liivns it iiiiy lx, famous as a 
iniglitv wan 1)1 and hunt ci, vassal of the 
git it king of Myeonu. (Kose, ‘11 mdbook 
ot (xitck Mythology*) Ht caught the 
popuhii fani v, ind legends, some of them 
iiansltirid fioni less known heiocs, ae> 
(umiilattd about him, including those 
t f tiK 1 abouib I 01 tilt kgend of his birth, 
sc o imtthitrifvn In his cradle he strangled 
twostiptnls whith IJtia had sent to kill 
him , for ht i jc uloiis iiihc hiiiations pursued 
him, ab the son of tic i hubbond’s paramour, 
tluoughout his hft Ho wob instnietod in 
tht vai ions aits by all the gi Latest experts, 
b' J UI V tub, giandson of \pollo, in the use 
of the bow by AutolveiiH (q v ) lu wrtst 
ling by P )lv dt m ch (st c Dwarvn) in the 
iibt of unis, by Lmus (q v ) In music. 
Whtii tbe last tiitd to tor cat him, Hcr- 
0,1 Its killed him with liis own lute. Am- 
pliitiyon 11 tn sent Horae Us to tend hifl 
tloekh on Mt Cithwron, and there when 
< irhtccn, h^ kilh tl a mightv lion. It 
w IB there also t hat ot t un t d w hat is known 
as tho ( hoite of Ht ricks . As he was 
iiuditotinp on tht com sc of life ho should 
follow, tw » women, Pit asm c and Virtue, 
appeared nofon him, one oflermg a hfe 
of onjoyment tho other a lift cf toll aud 
1.1 MV He ( hose the latter On his re- 
turn to ninlxs ht Ttlicved the city of 
a tribute it had bolin forced to pay to 
Orthomtnus and Orton, king of Thebes, 
in gratitude gave him his daughter Megara 
to w ifo C reon’s > ounger daughter mar- 
ru d Iphiclis (tbe half brother of Heracles) 
who already had a son lolaus. The latter 
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became the faithful oonuade of Heracles 
After some years Hera sent a fit of mad- 
ness upon Heracles, so that he killed 
Megara and his children, under the delu 
slon that they were his oncmios After this 
calamity hf wont into oxile, and sought 
advice from Delphi as to how ho might be 
puiifled. He was bidden to go to Tiryns 
and serve lLur> sthdiiB, king of that city, 
for twelve y ears and win immortality by 
performing the labouts that karystheus 
should impose The legend of Hei ac h s was 
built up fiom many sources, and t here arc 
in consequenc e di vcigencos of dc tail. Thus 
kuripidcs makes the madness occur after 
the pcrfoiiname of the Labours The 
leason why Heiaclis stryed I uivsthdis 
is variously stated Xccording 1 o H(->iod 
it IS Iphiulcs, not lleiaeles who lake s sc i 
vice with Lurystheus and the Idbouis of 
Heracles aio sent fiom God Lnryslbciis 
himself is sometimes leprcsciitcd as i 
cowardly felloyy, who takes refuge in i 
bronze tub when Heracles appioachcs 
with Tcibcrus oi some othci captured 
monster I or the Liboursscc tlie iili Ic 
below Subsecim Tilly He jacks niiriicd 
Dojiniia, daugliUr of OcncTis of (ah lui 
winning hci by dole xting the iiycx god 
Aeheldus m wresthng When he and 
Doiamra dcpaitcd, they c iitio to the 
hooded rive I i ut mis A ( c nt lui Ncssus 
cairiod Dciiniia across, and then oflercd 
violenee to he i , w heieupon Hei m U s shot 
him with a poisonc d anoyv 1 he ( e rit nn 
as he Idv dying, advise el liei ipr luiith 
with friendly intention, to keep scuue cf 
his blood, which siueaied on t gnnient 
would wm bark the love of Heracles if lie 
were ever ui faithful to her, and IJ is 
De lamia did 

A laige uiimbe I of campaigns tomb its 
and mihce 11 me oils unde i takings xi e attii 
butc d t o 11 CT lelca but only a fe w of these 
ne c d be me ntioncd He ae e e mpanied f he 
Argonauts ( i y and see Hylas) in the carlv 
part of Ibtii expedition He lesc uc d 
Alecstis wile of ^dmeliis (q v ), liciii 
Dc ath He fell m lov e w ith lole, daughte i 
of lujyhis king ot Oee'iilii,, but her 
father and luothe rs would ne 1 give he i to 
him. One of these blot hex s I])liitus, who 
had come to liryns in seaieli oJ some leM 
cattle of Ins father’s, Her xe Its m a fit of 
modntss, threw from the walls of the cilv. 
Foi this murdei the Delphic u lelc bade 
him go into slivtry for a vc ii, and he 
was sold to Omphnlo, queen of Lydia 
Ihere he was set IcAyonnn s vvork while 
Omphale assume d his bon s skin and club 
When his period of s< rvitude was o«tr he 
led an expedition against l^aomcdon (q v ) 
Ling of Troy. Poseidon at an esrliti time 
had sent a monster agamst liuv, and 


Laomedon had promised Heracles certain 
morvoUouB horses if he would kill it , hut 
when the feat was done had refused the 
stipulated reward Heracles now gathered 
an army, which included Telamon (father 
of A]ax) and Peleus (father of AehiUos), 
attoc k€ d the e ity , and captured it Herat les 
gave Hesione, daughter of Laomedon, to 
Telamon, to whom she boro Feueer 
Finally Heracles attacked Oee halia and 
cai ricd off lult Dcianira, to wm him hoc k, 
followed the ncJyict of Nessus and sent 
TIci le les a i obe smt ii e d with the Centaur s 
blood But this poisoned as it had been 
by the blood of the Hydra \see Hiracles, 
Lftbo jr»i of) on arrow clung to his 

fie sh lud t ausc d fe ai f ul siiflci lUr, To eseape 
f f orn it he had himse If e ii i ii d to tlie summit 
of Mt Oc ta and plac ed e n i px 1 1 lie gave 
lole to his son ITvllus (see JTnarlridae), 
and persuaeled Poi^s, f ii he i of I hilocle te s 
(q "v ) bv the gift of his bow ind aiiows, 
to lit,hl tlie pyjt He was e irne d to 
heaven Kconeileil to Hera, ind mairied 
to her dauglitfi He be 

Among (Ik numcious formidable pei 
sems w bom lb i xe It s at one time oi anotlie i 
overrxme mxy be nionG ntd ( yexTs a 
son of Arcs who lebbtd tpollo ef the 
hecatombs destined to be sac rilictd to him 
al Delphi (this is (^^e sul jeet e f the poem 
‘Iho Shield of Tie rules itliilmted to 
Hesiod), Li hii is king of i gy 1 1 who m 
order to xvtit di ought use el to Hitrifiei 
the stj xngcis who tune t) his country, 
and ittimpicd thus to suriti t Herieles 
on Ills w xv to the Hespe rule s ^se e Hcraclt s 
labours <>J) luw the legenltiv king ot 
the mount iin in Sitily so i iiuc d with 
yiy horn Heiac les witstl dsueee sfullv onhis 
Tctuin fioni the f»e i \ on L ib )ui Se e also 
PromdJu AnUuus ( hirorty i 

Hit xeles, it will be seen fiom the ibove 
legends, was tonne etc <1 I y them both with 
I he be and Tiivns I or the rliim of his 
des e ndants to tlu latter (extended to the 
w bole 1 1 Ir ponncHC ) see lliradf idac, 

IliraoleSf CfnMrrn of a 

liigedv by J unpulrs j* rhajs i lodueeel 
111 the e XI Iv pxrt of the Tel ipomie sian \\ u 
and intended to mail the gt itilude duo 
to Athens lor baying the tliilditn of 
Heracles from the peiseeution of luiy- 
, stilt us. lolins an olei man formtilv the 
frit nd of He t irlcb (now de i I ) and the 
fhiltlrcn of the litter Imvi t iken lefiigo 
fiom the unremitting prise eiition of 1 urv 
stbeus (q y ) at the altar of Ze us at At hens, 
riit herald of Luiystlieus demands their 
biiTiendei, and, cm the refusal of Demo 
phe n king of Athe ns and bon of I heseus, 
detlareh war The sootlisaye rs announce 
that the saerifice of a noble maiden is 
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nocosBory to secure the success of the 
Athenian arms, and Macarla, daughter of 
Heracles, voluntaiily offers herself as the 
victim As the army of Iiiurystheus ap 
prooches, llus, a sun of Hciac Its, comes 
to aid the Athenian host, and lolaus 
mlraculouslv made young again, joms in 
the fight and captures Lurystheus The 
captive 18 brought before ^cmene 
mother of He racles, is reviled by her, and 
ordered off to death 

Heracles, Laboi ns OF. The ti^velvo *Lab 
ours* {ddXoi) of Heiacles (the exact nutn 
bor \Vcis a latt r in\cntion) imposed on him 
by Jh nn sthc according to the gcneialh 
accepted hst weio as follows (1) Iho 
Nlmi AN Lion, xn mvulneriblo monster, 
tho offspimg of T'\i>hon and Echidna 
(qq V ) Ildarles cho*»cd the monster m 
luB aims ind clothed himself with its 
skin, u'-ing the bcae t s o v n c 1 iw s, by v idch 
alone til skin was penctiablc, to sciwii 
ate it from the bodx (2) Tho HtlDua 
also a child of Jxphon xnd I (hulna a 
p isoimus w xtci snake th it live I Jn the 
luai she 8 of 1 1 1 n 1 near V i s J t h id 
imnicious hi kK ind wlun oin w is cut 
efi otheis glow In its t> 1 icc Mireovci 
Rcia sent i huge (i ih to help it \s it 
was not fur that ll< i kKs shoul 1 hx\c to 
iTifft two incnstcTs it otuf th pioxiib 
ni Hticiilcs quidcra advci iis hi ^ 1 m 
c line popul 11 1 r isinus \d i \ 1 >) be 

wxs helped 111 this cmountfi bx I Inis 
who as 11(1 l hs rnf < f! tlic hi i Is s< iK d 
the stumps \m11i Iniiiiing 1 r inds Jl( thin 
dipped ins in us in llu llxdraH 11) i 
w hK h in 1 h t lu II w ounds m( ui ilk 1 Im ic 
veie \ arious < 1 iboistions oC tlji h -.( ii 1 ) 
tint the Il\(li I ha 1 one imn t il i I 
wl uh H( I 1 1( s I uii d iind i 1 1 k k II 
(lab > liidi 11(1 icks (in bed unde i lus 
to it bc< nuc tlu f ustdhtion ( iiifii 
(t) the J HIM VMIIIAN I ( \K H(i jcksw i 
to( itch it iliv( soliedio\( it into i snow 
held tiled it out, xnd e nip,ht it in i ud 
(1) Ihc UiM) oi CIR^^• V in \i( idij, 

I J is too He I iclcs 1) id t j ( It 11 ili\ iu J 
he SI eni a yt it in its pm suit be f k It i in 
it down ( ) lb MiMIllXlIAN Ih IS 
wlidi infested the w lod'e i und I ikc 
StMijjhiJus in A) ihi Uerodes h( iu 1 
tiicni fiom then eoxei with 1 1 1 issiuttU 
and then bhot semo ud dieve the ifsif 
I lie icisenloi then de stt ud le n is 
1 me us I J staled eg thu tbt\ were man- 
cat mg mou^toi (( ) 1 he \T e 1 \ IV S 1 \bi j s 
Augtas king ot 1 1 s h id e noimous he ids 
ot cattle inel Ifeiades was requiied to 
clcai m one eki> the dirtthxt hadaceiinn 
lated in then hI iblcs Ihis he did b\ | 
dixL-rting the iivtr Uphe us, so thil it 
flowe i through their yard. (7)TheCiU!ii vn | 


Buu,, either the bull of P&slphad tsee 
Minos) or that which bore Europa (q v ) 
to Crete. Heiacles caught It alive, brought 
it back to Mycenae, and let It go. It 
wandered over Greece and finally settled 
down near Marathon (ace Thesrua) <8) 
Tho HoRRi B ox DioMfiufis, a son of Ares, 
and king of the Bistonlws m Thrace 
These horses were fed with human flesh 
Ilerades killed Dlomodes and threw Ins 
body to tho horbes to cat They thereupon 
became tame and He racles brought them 
to Mycenae (9) The Girdti. op thi 
Amazon Ihc girdle of Hlppol>t8, queon 
of the Amazons, was desired by the daugh- 
tei of Eui^sthciis, and Ucracles was re 
quire d to stcure it He dofeatod tho 
Amazons in battle, ar d obtainod tho glidle 
fium Uippolyie s dead bodv, or as the 
pjico of her fiiedom (10) The Oxfn ox 
(ii Hi ON (q V ) To reach him and seeuro 
Ills cattU UeraelcB had to go to tho 
exticmt/ west. To do ^ lus he die w lus bow 
against Helios (q y ) and made him give 
up his golden bowl and sailod ui it ilong 
(be stie xni Gee inus» Vt the end of his 
jomiiii he set up the I dins ot lleienlos 
( iff e rw XI ds ident i k d w itb the inouniams 
on cither bide of the Stiaits of Gibral ar). 
Haying le ached llu abe lo of Gcryon, 
He J icles killed hi'^ d ig Oithrus his hcTds 
man 1 niyti u mil listlv Geryon himself, 
xnd broiikht iw ly his rattle, eithei in tho 
i,oldeu bow 1 c f t he *^un or by a long ovei 
line! louto tliough Spun and Fiance, 
It ili and s eily, jcieliiiig even tho xegion 
of the Black Sen, according to vaiious 
le gends of loc il eiiigln bi to/e ho retunic d 
home sxfelr (11) IM Auers or tht 
I lrsiiRinis He lidos toiet^d Ncreus 
(el V ) to 1c II him till w i\ le tl t garden of 
111 lie jellies iiid ii iMug sltun Ladou, 
the di igoii tb it guarded it, c xrried off tho 
ipples \erordiiig to an >lhri veibion ho 
udueed \tlaK to fetch the ai pie s hefi ling 
up the ski m his ^li e while he did this 
'some say tt it Mlxs then refused to re 
Slime his biuden and id to be beguiled 
int ) doing se ( J 2) ( i itiu ites (ci y ) Hera 
eks with the he 1]» of Ileiines md Athene, 
d e n ke* t ) III les c iptiiu d and bound 
( e I ben IS be ought him to J uiystheus an 1 
tJen 111 ui him to Hades Homer 
(11 V I I If f IS to in ol lei storv in 
\ lich Heiirk*' turns hiR aiiow against 
1 Jr s hnnse If 1 hr rrn I h, e ve n in its 1 itoi 
n te 1111 it e 1 fe iin sugge sts the eoneiiit st of 
De ith the most iiemous of the Labours 
of He r i< le s. 

IferaeffH, Madness cf (HtraklLS Maino^ 
r leans Ilercults 1 unns) a tragedy by 
i«uiipld(s, or u lecrlam dato It was 
originally called simply *H( Tackles*. 
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Heracles (q.T.)i engaged on the last of 
his twelve labours, has gone down to 
Hades to bring up the hound Cerberus 
(q.y.)* Lycus, supported by a faction of 
Thebans, has during the long absence 
of Heracles killed Cieon, king of Thebes 
and father of Heracles* wlfo Mogara, 
and usurped the crown. He thrbaien& 
with death Megora and the thioo young 
sons of Heracles, fearing their vengeance 
in the future, also old Amphitijoii 
Heracles* reputed fathei Thi y have takci 
sanctuary at the altar of Zeus, but, under 
menace of bomg destroyed there by lire, 
picpare for death At this point Hcratlcs 
ictuins, ics(UC8 bis famih, and sla\& 
Lycus. Bui his persistent (nem>, lloia, 
sends Madness (Lyssa), who irhictanth 
seizes on H< raclcs, and drives him to slay 
his own children (under the impresbion 
that they are the ehildnn of Fuivsthcus) 
and his wife Ileiocles, rccovtilng from 
his madness, is tilled with utUr dcspaii 
Theseus, whom Heiae ics has brought boe k 
fiom Hades (Oines to his aid, rcsteires m 
a measure his courage and canics hmi 
away to Athens to be innifitel 
i or the Here uli s ruiens* of Se nc e a, stc 
that title 

He'raclids, see llaadtidai, and Hrradcs 
(Childrtn of) 

Heracli'tus (H(raklalo<t) (1) of 1 phesiis 
a pbilosophci who flouiishcd abemt >00 ii e 
lie belonged to a noblo family, whit h in 1 
certain re gal (pe i haps religious) piivikgcs 
these ho suiKTidorod to^is biuthii and 
demoted himself to study m ntircment 
Ills haughty , aristocratic vie ws and melan- 
choly philosophy caused him to be < ou- 
tlasted yyith the laughing philosophci *, 
Demoentus (q.v ) He set foith his system 
in a piose work (he yyas one of the cuhest 
wiiteib in (attk juose ) yvhi< h the aneicnts 
thought obsciiie ihty called lum d oko - 
Tcivos (‘the obseure one ) m eonsequonco 
The fragments of it whieh suiMve die 
wntten m an aitkss but eondenstd, mei 
sivo sty le and le \ eai gie il iic^s of thought 
He rejected the vie yv of lli lU s (q v ) and 
his sucexssoiH that theio is a single pei 
manent and impeiishable substanee be 
hind the changes wc ace in the material 
world, and held that all things aic m i 
state of flux (Trarra pet) and that matt» r 
itself 18 consluntly (hanging lie attii- 
buted to file, an immateiial substanee , the 
oiigm of all things » 

(2) Heiaclitus oi Halicarnassus, see 
Cc^imachus 

HSrae'a, a festival held at Azgos, see 
Festvials, § (> 

Herae'um (Heravon), a famous temple of 


Hera (q.v ), three miles SE. of Mycenae. 
In it was a celebrated colossal statue of 
Hera, in ivory and gold, by Polychtus (q.v.). 
He'rcules, m Roman religion, was prob- 
ably derived from the Greek Heraeleb, 
with whom ho was early identified and 
whobc mvth had been brought to Italy by 
culomsts of Magna Graocia. It is possible 
that Heracles was engrafted on to and le- 
placfd the similar Italian figure Reeara- 
nus, a legendary hero of giiat strength. 
Hercules had on altar (see Ara Maxima) 
in the I orum Boaniim at Home, y\hcro ho 
yy IS worshipped as the god of yutory and 
of (ommenial enterprisi Jyyo ])itrician 
families, the Petit ii aud (lie Piiiuii, had 
for many generations thirgc of lus cult. 
Iho poplai was his sacicd tii e The myth 
of He re Ilk b and Cacus (q y ) yyliuh \ irgil 
makebi vandei naAatc (7\en yiii) ispiob 
ably of Konitm oitgin and ye t v like h yyas 
imented to explain the pie s( rut of the 
altar of Ilereiilis in the ( illle JM iiket m 
proximity to the Prlatmo, where theie 
were Scalat i an 

lUrtuitH I urifiSy i tngedy b\ ®?eiieei 
the Philosoiihii based on 1 luiindeb* 
diaiiu (see /ieittcb** Madnissof) Theio 
are dopaituns of del ill from Dm (iieek 
yeision — t g in lieu of thi» ate rung death 
to the ehildreii of iJei teles l^ellb has 
demanded lleiicks wih in inaiiia^e , 
and lie lie Us sliughtei eif his yvite mel 
(hildren forms put of the dcliiil diama, 

ll< rt uU s (Mae^usy a t r age d ^ b \ ^e ue e a 
the Philosophc i , base el on the 1 r lehiiii lo* 
(qy ) of Sophoeks I he play is of gieit 
length (pail of it is thouglit by ben le to bo 
bpiirious) and shoyvs virutiemh from the 
einginal, esiHually m the cbirietei of 
Dei imia (lepiCbinU d me rely is a jealous 
yiiigo, when as Sophoelcs makes hci a 
gentle ind itliaetiyo Jiguie, nmie loying 
than jealous) ind by the addition of tiit> 
bcene of Htieuleb' death and deihcation 
on Mt. Octa 

Here'nmum yhUI mca nl hit } h( hi tra» 
(The quantity of the first sy 11 eble of ILeien 
HUH* appears to be doubtful ) 
Hermae,quddT mgulnrpill irsbuimounte d 
by a bust of the god Heimes (q y.), with 
a pballub below this, bet up si Atbenfa (and 
(u other places) at btreet cornerb on the 
high I Olds and m front of h iis(<» some 
of thorn inscribed with moral piece ptb. 
The sacrile gioiis nmtil iDon of Hu Her mao 
at Athens during i night shoitiv before 
the departure ol the Sieiban l\pedition 
(see PcUtpanTitsmii JVar) thiew the eity 
into (Atieme commotion 

Hermann, Gottzrild, see and 

fstudies. Mi* 
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Hermaphrodltus 


Hermaphrodi'tus {HermaphrodUos), in 
Greok mythology, a son of Hermes and 
Aphrodite (qq y ), beloved by Sal- 
macls, the nymph of the fountain m which 
he bathed Ho rejected her «. ntreaties, but 
she close ly embrar ed him and prayed the 
pods to make the twam one body, whifh 
they did, whence the woid horraa 
phrodite', for a peison (umbining both 
sexes m one bod> The spimg S«imacis 
was near HaJirainassiis The l*ng:lish 
poem ‘Silmwis ami HoTTnaphroditus 
published anonjmoush In lh()2, is doubt 
fully attributed to Irancis lUaumont 

He'rines, m Greek mitholopy, sm of 
7ous and Main (q v ) lie w ih born on Ml 
( >lkne in Ak ulix IJv noon on t!u d ij 
that he was born he hid left his ti idl( 
md iDMiitcd the Imc killing n t iitoist 
tint h< iiul ind m ikkig the instiuimnl 
fiom its bIkII IhesiiK li\ li< do\cofE 
hflv cows belonging t ipi llo nuking 
them w ilk b i< kw irds so that tl t y should 
not bo tioeed ind then ntiiiiiid to hi 
(j idk When \pol < infoinicd 1 \ mill 
1 lan who hid facen tin tluft, uri\(d in i 
I igi 11 irncs ho dt lighted him with tin 
gift of th( 1x1 ( tint Vpollo gixc 1 im m 
(xehangc the « nttk Homes had Mik 
lid vuij us dixim jowirs Ilu ston i 
aniusinglv tdd in tin Icuith Himeiic 
llynm, which his Uoi translated lx 
Mitllej ( Il>mn to Mcrcuix ) Heines 
w IS the god of luck and xxe ilth the patron 
of mcicli Hits ind also of thieves and in 
iimnx puts of (rietee a god of fotihtx 
Tfe X as the god of roads, and on these the 
lleini ir (q v ) wi re ( rccU d m his honoui 
He w IS tlu messengei or heral I of the 
ods, and conduetoi of the. •■ouls if the 
dead to 11a ka {psv(hopomp in this 
capaeitv he sevei il times tiguies in 
Liienris Diilogues of the Dead; He 
XX IS also the god ol sleep and dre mis lie 
IS Tcpre SI nted with wings on his sandals a 
bi id brimmed hat (petosos) and a Htaff 
on whieh bci penis iic txvinecl U crukeion, 
L caduc^ii^) Ilonies was identified bj 
the Romms with tin ir i jd Mei iiiy (q v ) 
Sto alHO 7 (m anil II rrnaphtoditus 

The nime Ifemuf /’r?s/we(/ts/Ms ( thrieo 
great ) was given bx the ^le()platonistb 
(ei v ) and the elevotees of n xstieism and 
alchemy to the Jgiptian god Thoth, re 
gaided as more oi Ichb i loutieal with the 
Grecian Hermc s Iromtlu lide \ i> the 
name was applied to the author of vaiious 
Neoplatonic writings, some of which have 
suivivod 

Hermi'one {Hermione), in Greek mvtho 
logy, daughter of Mcnelaus and Helen 
(qq V ) See Neoptolemus, 
see Learulir. 


Herod {BerGdia), (1) Hbbod the Grfat, 
an Idumaean, son of Antlpater, who had 
been appointed procurator of Judaea 
under the Romans. After AnHpater*s 
death bv poison Herod obtained from the 
tnumviiH the grant of the title of king of 
ludaca, and In 37 B c took Jerusalem 
and establisheel his authoiitv He ruled 
Judaea on the lines of a Hellenistic king- 
dom, built and adorned cities, and gave 
peace and prosperity Rut he was a cruel 
md unscrupulous txrant (he put to death 
his wife Marianmo and hei tw o sons) and 
was hated bv the Tews, though he rebuilt 
the Temple with some splendour. His 
last veus hciaiiie a. lelgn of terror; oc 
I )iding to Matt li ho oideu d the slaughter 
of the ehildrei m Bethlehem in older 
that the infant lesus should be destioved 
He died m 4 R c (according to Jewish 
repoit of n horiihk dlhcase) 

(J)llc ‘ll(r)d*if Vets xb M Julius 
\giil)pa giaudoou of Herod the Groat, 
a file nd of 0 ili^ula ind Claudius, who was 
i^ianti i b^ these empeiois territories in 
I ii stmt vxhifh cxchtunlly embraeid tic 
x\h k r bis uiiek s kingdom, lit dud m 
\i 41 It wa 1 btkue Ins son, Agrippa II 
Tbit 1 aiil XX ns bi< iikht (Acts xxv). 

Hero'das oi Unto np as (//rrodcTs or 
JJfrond (•>) (e JOO 2M) n e ), a uativo of 
Cos Ol Muttns a writer of mums (qv). 
I ight ot the so ( nc ineonipkte) wore re 
cove red in in Igiptiai papvius m 1891 
lltiodis XMite ill the lonit dialect and 
in SI 1 / jns (si t Mifre § 2) He presents 
xxith viviliiisb and huraoui bcines of 
oidlnuA iilx lilt (ficqu nflj its seamy 
bide) XX men thafftiing for shoes at a 
‘.hoi mikti b f r ndrnii ng thi works of art 
it the tenipJf of \8elopius the flogging 
of a tmiiil Hthoolhox, the parody of a 
speeth in tlu laxv court. 

Hero'des A'tticus (I dmllm Uipparthoa 
Tlbfniis (laudii^ Atticus TItrodfs, ah 
101-177) he I *1 itMniathoii,afaTnoiisGi(ek 
oratoi , xvho tnjox i d tin favour of Hadri m 
and ^ ntoninus Plus and was thi instructor 
of Marc ns Aurt Inis ind Lucius Vorua. His 
fathei liilnis bid bun a pooi man until 
be found bv ebantt i tieasurt t tilled In 
his glide 1 Thf son attained high office 
and use d ^ is groat wc ilth for the benefit 
• or sfholais and artiste and in the erection 
e splendid building at Athens (one of 
lae first was appropriately a temple to 
lioitiim) and at oth^ places in Greece 
) OI msiance he rebuilt in white marble, 
on txxico its < riginal scale, the stadium at 
Athens he also built there, in memory 
of hit) wife tlio gioat Odeum or Mualo 
Hall, the remain of whkh may still be 
been. Auliis Gellius (q v ) baa loft an 
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account of pleasant days spent with him | elusions as to the future from the narratiye 


at his villa among the woods of CSphissia, 
which was a literary centre. None of his 
writings have survived, except one speech 
doubd^y attributed to him and an 
abstract and part-translation of another 
by Aulus Gellius. 

Hero'dian {Aelius Herddidnua), the son 
of Apollonius Dyscolus (q.v.), lived at 
Rome under Marcus Aurelius, and wrote 
in Greek on a number of grammatical 
subjects. His principal work was a tre^atisk 
on Greek accents in twenty -one books, of 
which only excerpts and a defective epi- 
tome suiTive. 

Herd'dian (lltrddidnus) (c. a.d. 165-r. 
250), a Syrian, wrote m Greek a history of 
the Roman emperors from tho death of 
Marcus Aurolms to a.i>. 238. 

Hero'dotus (Hcrodotos) (c. 480-c. 425 
B.O.), the historian, was bom at Halicar- 
nassus (q.v.), the son of Lyxes, of a dis- 
tinguished family. He was a nephew of 
Iho epic poet Panyasis (q.v.). He w<nt 
into exile as a 3 ouiig man in consequence 
of local troubles, and travelled, then or 
later, in Egypt and m other paits of 
the Greek woild. He vi'iifed Athens and 
knew Perkhs. Ho beccuiio a citizen of 
Thurii (q.v.) In Magna Giaecia, and re- 
visited Athens at some dale after tho 
building of the PiopyJaea (131). He is 
said to have gnon in 446 a public reo'lmg 
at Athens of pait cjf his histoiy and to 
have been aw'arded a gr^nt of ten talents. 

Herodotus has been called by Cicero 
and others ‘ the father of history *, He w as 
In fact the first to make tho events of the 
past tho subject of research and veiiflca- 
tion (which is what the word iaropCr) 
meant). In this he showed a great advance 
on the logographi (q.v.), who dealt un- 
orlUcaJly with a remote and niythica'. iia^t, 
whereas the main subject of the hi«»lory 
of Herodotus is compiisod within the pre- 
vious centun. Not only did he seek by 
comparison of authorities and estimation 
of probabilities to arriAC at the truth, but 
he was tho tiist to mtiodnco realistic 
as opposed to poetical accounts of war 
and politics. Ho saw that tho sequence 
of events is capable of rational explana- 
tion, though unlike his successors, Thm y- i 
dides and I’olybms, he did not grasj) tho 
profound political cause's that govern it. 
He fell short of yiese also in that his 
object Is meT*ely tc/ maintain the memory 
of tlio ‘great and w'onderful deeds* of 
Greeks and Barbaiians of earlier times; 
whereas Thucydides and Polj bins aimed 
at producing works of political instruc- j 
tion, enabling their readers to draw con- 


I of the past. 

The subject of the ‘History* of Hero- 
dotus is the struggle between Asia and 
Greece, substantially from the time of 
Croesus to that of Xerxes. The work Is 
perhaps unfinished ; tho division into nine 
books named after tho Muses is not 
I by Herodotus, but was probably made 
I by Alexandrian editors, though Lucian 
asc'nbcs it to onthusiastie Greeks who 
heard tho history read by Herodotus at 
Olympia. While the main subject is the 
single conception indicated above, Hero- 
I dotus adds to the nartntiye many digies- 
sions, containmg a mass of information 
more or less rlostlv connected with it, 
mythical, geograpiiiral, and political. In- 
terspersed with anecilotes. His method is 
I critical, but his cijluism is limited by the 
conditions of an age that was iiriTiiitive in 
its religious bchefs and lestrkted in its 
general knowledge. He relied, in foreign 
countiios, on what ho was told, and Ms 
historic iii errors arose fmm the untnist- 
wiirthiness of his sources. Jlis vciaclty 
was attacked b> Iduf ai( h and Lut lan, but 
is now generally accepted. He wrote in 
the Ionian dlaloct, in a simple, clear, and 
gi aceful style, and his narrative as a 
whole, with its many pleas, nit and entoi- 
taining stoiic^s, is one of gi( «it i litnin. The 
following aie the piincip.al suliji'cts of the 
several books: 

Book /. Tho history of Croesus, with a 
glanco at the early history of J^ydia (in- 
cludiug the legend of GJges and C'aii- 
daules); tho story of the relations of 
OrocHus and yolon (chionologically im- 
possible); the conquest of Lvdia and the 
creation of the Persian empire by Cj^rus, 
with an account of Persia (131 ot seq.), of 
Habyloii (178 ot seq.), and of the Ana- 
tolian Greeks (142 ct scf].); the war of 
Cyrus with the Mas'-agetac (201 et seq.). 

Book If, A dcRcnptiou of Egvpt (story 
of Rhampsinitus, 121). 

Book III. The conquest of Egypt by 
CambS’ses, tho story of the false Si lordis, 
and the rise of Darius to powei (anecdote 
of Polj crates and Ids s( ul, 10 ; of Zopynis, 
153). 

BookIV. The exiiedltion of Darius against 
the Scythians and against the Libyans 
(145 et seq.) with an account of both these 
peojiles. 

Book V, The operations of Megabazus 
with a division of the Pi isian » riiij against 
tho Thracians and an account of tho lat- 
ter; the Ionian revolt (2s (*1 seq.) and tho 
burning of Sardis (101). 

Hook Vi. The subdual of the loniiins; tho 
march of Mardonius to Macedonia and 
the wreck of the Persian fleet at Mt. Athos 
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(43 ot soQ ) , the expedition under Datis 
and Artaphoncs (91 ot soq. , ^rlaiathon 
102 et seq , Pheidippides, 105) , Cleiathmes 
and Ilippochdi s 126 

Book Vll Death of Daims, piepara 
tions of Xerxes, and invasion of Gicotc. 
battle of Thcrmop\lnc (201 ct siq ) 
hook VIII Battks of Aitemisium and 
balamis (56 et seq ), withdiawal of Xiixcb 
(07 ct seq ) 

Book I Y. Battle of Plat aea and i c ti t atof 
the Pei sians , battle of M \ c ilc (Ob ct w q ) 
Capture of Sestos (114 ot stq ) 

Heiodotus iiid> have uiitltn othci 
woiks whiih ha\o perished lie nftis 
to his ‘AssMian Loc^oi , wbi( h appt ir to 
have been known to \ristotle His histoid 
was the liiht inastcrpiice of Gii(k piose 
Quintih in e xpi essinj? the e ult ivatcd j ikIrc 
nunt of the Romm cimtpiK pines ileio 
dotub With Ihucvdidcs fu ibjvc then 
Gieek ru ils and dcsciil (s hiiu as dulcis, 
et umdilns it fusus pha'.iit lucid, 
diffuse*. Pint 'll ch has a ticitise On the 
Mihj;mt> of Herod )t us m whieh wide 
c online lulmi? him ns an u^rtc abh tiistoii ni 
(thou^rll iiift I w 1 to Jhuodid s) lu qiidts 
a nuTulci eif pissi^ycs showing m his 
oiiiiion laek of luinc-^s iiid chaiitihle 
ness 1 lul 11 rh s ciilKimi a uses troin the 
unfii(ndl\ ittitulc of Tlcrodotun to the 
Boeotians thn it ])il)l\ to the 1 iste uau s 
h iMiig githe n ImlnnntDii il Vtluns it 
a time wIku Atheiib and 1 lubes weit 
blttei (iKiiiKs In UK eh in tiiius Geoj^c 
Hawlmson (181 2 1002) w is niithcjr of Tlu 
II stoiy of lie lodotus (IS jb bO), a ti ms 
Idtion cuc onipanie<l b> Mihiibk histjiwaJ 
and ethnological notes 

Heroic Hymn, i Gicekehoial I nc ( i \ 1 
snug h^ I si itionii\ e hoir tic mip lined 
on the hie ceh biatmg tho evident ui one 
oi othei of the heroes of epic poefrj, 
tiiough w ith gii at hbtrt j of t u atment inel 
invention These h>mnb ire espeeiillj 
asaoeiatcd with stcsichoius (q v ) tho> 
weieofteiuif considorablol ngth indmust 
have been sung at public festiv ils 

H^o'tilcs or Iltrn irluvi J pi <<tula€y ‘Let 
ters of Ileioines aniitoiv poems m eh 
giios 1)> Ovid m tho foim of lettcis 
pill poi ting to be aehlipfisiel h> heroines of 
h g< nd to their lovers n husbands (one is 
from the lustoTical Sappho to tho mythieal 
Phaou) three r f tlie letteia ire addiofised 
to he lomc b bv the ir lovers Of the twent > 
one epistles tSie last wv are considciedspnri 
ous by some critic s these are le tters from 
Pans to Helen Leander to Hero, Aoontius 
to Cydlppo, and the reply to eieh The 
‘Hoioides* were among Ovids eailiest 
works, probabh wiitten between tho first 
and second editions of the ‘ Amores’ (q v ). 


lie elaimod that they constituted a new 
htorary form, invented by him 
Tho letters of the heroines are studies of 
love from the w oman*s standpoint, based 
on Ovid b own obscivation and appht d to 
cases diawn fiom Greek epic and drama, 
fiom \ irgil (Dido), Gatullub (Ariadne), and 
the Alexindrian poets Ihe heroines aio 
Tcpic s( iited in vaiious situations, betrayed 
or deserted (Dclanlra, l^hyllis, Medea, 
\iiadnc Ocnono Dido) neglected (Bnseis), 
bound lu a hateful niariiago (Honniono), 
pumsheil for their love (Hypermnestra, 
fanacc), the victim of unlawful passion 
(I haccliu), or ariMoiis for then husbands* 
salt ty (I e iii lope, Laodamia) The charac 
tcis are ch pit It 1 with eaie, but tho sciitl 
Hunts tind moi ils aio those, not of the 
luitiic age but of contemporary Homo. 
Heto'ndas, see Tft'rMas, 

Hero'phile, see S16//Z5. 

Ilcro'philus (l/crop/i Zos)( 4 lh hde no), 
i git at duatoinist of Alevindiia, famous 
lir his (listovtTV of the lurvous sostem 
lit ilso ih t ilnmed Ui kl Hit irtc lies carr} , 
Jit t 111 IS had been thou; ht but blood 
tioni the hi lit He piatliscd ilisseelitm 
on ( 01 j>sc H ind e v i n it is sa d, vivisce tion 
<n eiiminils Ills tudtise ‘Anatomlca* 
h IS not suivived 
ifC'roSf Bt '» Minandcr, 

Hero'stratus {IhrosUatos) sii hphesw. 

He'siod (//esjodos), an eiil> Gietk poet, 
author of * Woiks and Days* (q v ), to 
whtirn weie also attributed by ancient 
wiiteiN. with fiiily eomplcte unanimity, 
the llcogony* and the '( atalugue of 
W omen w ith the ‘ 1 ocae * (qq v ) Modem 
stholais arc not in agree nunt as to tho 
kill hoi ship of these furtliei poems The 
'shiild cf Heiacleb* (q v ) except as re- 
gal ds its 111 si St ( tion, IB gi ucrally bold to 
hi bv anotlu J h md Little Is known with 
«ei taint y about the poet himself bejond 
w hit maj b gat lu red from the * Works and 
l>i>s lit apjiears to Imivc wilt ten after the 
romr osition ot thellomeiit poems, but not 
much ] ltd, ptihaps m the bth e b r. Uih 
fatlier, a mei chant of Cjiiie m 5 eolis, was 
Tc duetd bv jioveity to imgiate to Asera in 
Boeotia, a ncre Hcbiod was bom and lived 
the life ot u. farmer On the father's death 
the estate was divided between Hesiod 
* his hi other Perscs the latter elaiined 
more than his share and a dispute ensued 
m which Pirscs brlbfvl tho authorities to 
fa VC 111 him It appeals also that Hesiod 
once took part m a pootle contest at 
( halciH and won the pi 1/0 with his hymn. 
\c cording to Plutaich and other late 
writers, Hesiod v as murdered at Ocnfte 
m Loens by the brothers of a woman he 
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had BOduced, or to whoso seduction ho bad 
been privy. Uis tomb was shown at 
Orchomenus 

The onginalltv of Hesiod lies in the fact 
that he was the first amoiifr Onek poets 
to seek his subject olscwhtic th in in the 
field of niith and fancj Instead, h< 
embodies in the * W orks and Da> s ethical 
maxims and piactieal mstiuctions denved 
from his own cxpcncnec and adapted to 
the lift of a pc asant IncidcntalU he tfivcs 
a loaiistu picture of pimntivc rustic lifo 
and repeals his own intcitstmg ehaioctoi 
(see Work<t and Days) Hesiod wrote m n 
(balcct wliK h IS in the mam the Ionian 
of Uomcr with sonic admixture of Boeotian 

Hesiodic Poetry. Hesiod had imitators 
and wc know of a number of Txums m 
bexameterh, either mythological hke the 
‘Thfogom *, or cLdactic like the *^\oiks 
and l)a^8\ which were ascilbcd to Hesiod 
himself or to other authois such wcie 
the 'Shield of Heiacles' (q v ) and an 
extension of the ' t ocae * (Q ^ ) known as 
the * Great Loc oo * also ot he r ruA thologicul 
poems The 'Hiecepts of Ohiron* con 
tamed moial Instiuction, and i work on 
* Astiononiy * was pioduc c d hv this sc hool 
These, with the exception of the ‘Shield 
of Hoiacles', wo know onh h^ fi igmcnls 
01 by ref 01 cnees in latei ant hois 

Hesi'one, sco Laonudon and hunr 

Hespe'ria, the ‘Wchtem land% a poetic 
name for Italy or sp un 

HespeVides, liir, ‘Haug^tets of kveii 
mg’, in Greek m\tholog> wcic supposed 
to live far away in the west ncaj the Mias 
mount amb guarding a tree that pioduced 
golden apples a pic sent gi\cn b> Ge to 
11c 1 a when the latter maiiied /ens The 
dragon li idem helpc d tliein to ke < p watr h 
It was one of the Labours of ITeracles 
(q V.) to get iiosHtsbion of the apples See 
also Atalanta 

He'sperus (/ic sperob), the ovenmu- star 

He'stia {Htsfia), in Greek mythologe 
daughter of C ronos and Bhea (ciq v ), the 
goddess of the licaitii the svmbol of the 
home and family. Iheie was a licaith 
c ousoeiate d to her not onlv in e\en home 
but also in the PijtoTieum oi town ball cjf 
each capital city (and at Delphi ancL 
Olympia) where a sacicd fire was kcid 
bnrmng I lom this, flio was taken to i 
now colony on its foundation Saciiflccs 
began and ended w th lib itions to Hestia 
and she was inentione d m all pray ers The 
Romans identified hei with \ebta (q v ) 
Hestia'sis, seo JAtargy 
Hes>'chius (Z/esucTiios), the name of a 
Qrec^ lexioographer, or of two distinct 


lexie ographers, of Ale xandna and MiletiiS 
resirectivelv, of the 6th and 6th cc . ▲ ntf on 
vehosi work the le\Kon known os buldas 
(q y ) was in part liased 

Hetae'rae (Ildairai), see TTomcn (Posi- 
tion o/) 

Hexa^meter, see Metre, § 1 
He'xapla, see Origen, 

Hia'tus, a ‘break* or ‘cleft* m a verso 
when a vowel at the end of one word is 
i'f)t ehded (see Elision) befoic a \owel at 
the bcgimung of the next, as it yvould bo 
by normal scansion The ear her vowel 
may if long retain its length or bo 
shortened ITiotns is common m Gieek 
epic verse (e g afj4nn‘oX}S h* dpa ol kcBit) 
cVaT€p06 rrapearr}) rare in Latin (‘Glauco 
et Ponopeae *) m \iig Georg i 437. 

Hi'erocles (Ti^trokhs), probiblv of Alex- 
andria a ‘^toK ))hilosoplie I ol the lst-2nd 
ce AT) a lit hoi of an 1 le inents of 1 tines* 
{i^ihike Stmchtiosi’^) of yihu h a large part 
has siuviyed He is jiiohibly also the 
uithui of a number of fi atonic iits u tliibut e d 
to a Hieioclcb by Stohuiis I hue was i 
later Hierocles, a \( >i 1 itonist m the jth 
c. Theie was also ihistoiian of that name, 
piobablv m tho 3id < ind a writer ol 
facdim, probably m tAic 4th c 

in'^eron (ITltron) I and If, bee S//ranr<»<, 
§§ 1 and 3. 

Htvnm, one of the inmoi works of 
Xenophon a dialogue between Iljeion 1, 
tyrant of SMaeuse (q \ 1) ind simo 

nicies mwhiebtbe lot of the t\ lantaiidthat 
of the pr ivati c it i/e u art e onii) ire el 11 le ron 
points out the disad \ n Til ages unde i whieh 
the former 1 ibouis, wliilc ‘^mu mde s bhows 
how a tyrant, bv ruling well, rr i\ make 
bimself popular and so gun happine ss 

Hiero'nvmus {Ilun nymus), bct Jitomt 

Hiero'nymus tninn ts) of Caidia 

(3rd e bc ) a hibl iiin of the period 
fioui the death of Mevaudci piobabh to 
that of pyTihiis He be ly ed as geneial ami 
stalebniin under 3 umenes I Aiitigonub I 
Demetiius ind Antigonus (lonitis and 
tliiiH hid flibt hand knowledge of tlie 
events be lelated His histoiy is lost 
but was used by \irian, Diodorus, and 
Plutarc h 

Ilima'tion, see Llolhing, ^ 1 

Hi'mera (Htmtrff), a town on the N. coa‘'t 
of bicilv where Gtlon defeated the Carthi 
gimans m 480 bc (see f»i/ra(izse, § 1) It 
w IS juobxbly the biithplau^ of btesichorus 
(q V ). 

Hippale'ctryon iHippalektruon), sco 
Monsters 



Hipparchicus 

Hippa'rchlcus {Hipparchikos), sec Caval- 
ry Commander, 

Hippa'rchus iHipparcJios), (1) son of Pisi- 
stratuB (q.T.); (2) (b. c 190 b.g.)> one of 
tho eri^t Greek mathcmalicians of anti- 
quity, who probable worked at Khodos 
and Aloxandiiu lie imonted tnsono- 
metry, developed Eratosthenes* system of 
latitudes and lon^^itudes, calculated with 
Burpnsiuff accuracy tho Icufrth of the solar 
year and of the lunar month, and dis 
coyoied, unless KidLiias tho Bab'vlonian 
had the piioiitv (a moot point), the picces- 
81011 of the equinoxes fiom accuiatc ob- 
servations, made over his own liletime 
of the niorniiif? risinffs of stais A shoil 
voik of his sui\i\ 0 B in which ho corrects 
euors made by the astionoiiior Eudoxus 
and meorpoiated tiom the latlc i by Aiatus 
(q V.) in his poem. His'linncipal woik was 
a catalogue of some 800 fixed alais, with 
th* 11 poHitiouH fixed by latitude and longi- 
tude m relation to the echptic. 

Hi'ppeis (knights), see Athens, § 2. Fui 
Aristophanc s* plfi> , sc c K nights. 

Hi'ppias (J/ippids), (1) son of Pisistiatus 
(q.v.). (2) Of Elis, a sophist (q v ) , hi 
was a eontomporary of Socrates, and ti\o 
of the minor dialogues of Plato are nanu d 
afti r him. 

Mfippiaa Major and Minor, hoc Plato, § 2. 
m^ppik^s, Pen, see Ilor^emandiip 

Hippoca'znpus ( II t ppokampob), sc o 

MoTihterb. 

Hippocli'des illippokleidLH), tho subject 
of an amusiTig aneedoto in Heiodotus (vi 
1281 Cleisthencs, t>iant of '->i<>ou, had 
invited to his court Huitois for tne? haul 
of hifl daughti r Ag mstc , m oidor to mal < 
trial of their qualities and accompiish- 
memts. Ilippoclidcs, eon of Tisandei of 
Athens had proved fust favourite Butat 
the v\( ddm,^ fc i‘-t he ordered tho flute 
player to plav a dance, and *ho danced 
probabh so as to pleaso himsell', and 
wound lip by standing on his head anil 
gi Htii nlating with his legs, to the grave 
displeasure of his intondcd tit her in law, 
who remnikid, ‘Son of Tisandci, you have 
danced awav vour mairiago*. ‘Hippo- 
clides doesn’t car o’, was tne reply. (Aga- 
nste married Mcgaclcs tho Alemacomd, 
and their non was Olcinthc ncs, the reformer 
ot the Athenian constitution ) 
Hippo'crates (Ilippokrate s), a great 
Greek physician, was bom m tho island 
of OoB about 460 n c , and is mentioned 
by Plato as already famous at the time 
When the dialogue ^Piotagoras* Is sup- 
posed to tako place (latter pait of dth e.). 

4339 


Hippolytuft 

He is said to have died* when an old 
man, at Lanssa. 

Of tho seventy-two works on medicine 
attributed to him, many are certainly bv 
his disciples, some are oven older than 
Hippocrates. Probably half a dozen were 
wiitten bv him. Including Books I and 111 
of tho IreatiHi on 'Epidemics*, the ‘Pro- 
gnostics', and the intoiesting treatise on 
‘Air, Earth, and Locality*, dealing with 
the ofLce t of env iioimient on health. They 
loveul a true sciuntliic spirit, in tho insis- 
tence on the pcimonenie of the relation 
of eflect to cause, and the necessity of 
caieful observation of me (heal facts. Hip- 
poemiis was icgoidod bv his contempor- 
aiii s and sut i e ssoxs as the pcifoct type of 
phj su 1 iu, icained, humane, c aim, pure of 
mmd, grave, and ictlccnt. ilis name sur- 
vives in the ‘ HippocTatic oath*, in which 
tho physician undertook to be faithful 
to the best tiadltious of 1 lie prof* ssion (for 
the text, see ‘The Legiicy of Greece 
Uxfotd, 1922, p. 212), and m the Hippo- 
cratic facies, a doseilption, in tho ‘Pio- 
giiostics*, of the sigirv of approaching 
diath. Tho ‘Aphorisms' attiibutcd to 
llippoc rates eoutam the famous dictum 
ijife IS short, but the art is long, the 
opportunity Heeling, the exponment 
pciilouK, the judgement diflieult* (d pios 
1 Se Tcxvrj tfaKpT), J Kaip6s 
ogvs, Tf 06 TTCipa acpoAtpri, ^ oc Kpiaig 
XoXeirq) 

Hi'ppocrene (HippoknnP^, a fountain, 
surid to till "VIuBes, j)ii Mt. Uelifon (si'O 
Pegasub) It was higher up the mountain 
than Agauippo (q v.). 

Hippodami'a {U ippctdamc la), (1) daughtei 
of DenomauN, sti PclopH, (2) wifo of 
PuitiiOus, HCL ( crUaurb, 

Hippo'lyte {ITippolvft) or Hippo'lyta, 

(1) or Antwpo, a queen of tho Amazons, 
SCI Heraclen {lAtbovrs of) and Thesrus, 

(2) or Astgdamcia, wife of Acastus, sec 
Peleub. 

HIppo'lytus {IlippolvJtos), the bastard son 
of IheseuB (q.v.) and the Amazon Hippo- 
Ivta. He was a man of peifect puiitv of 
hfe, devoted to tho chase, and a woishipper 
of tlie godde e Artemis (q v ) Phaedra, 
daughter of Mi jos, king of ( lete, and wife 
bf Theseus, fell in love with him. but he 
rejected her advances Irom icsentment 
of Ins Bcoin Phaodia hanged herself, after 
writing a Icttir to T^'esous denoundng 
him as her seducer. Theseus m wiath 
invoked tho vengeance of Poseidon on 
Hippolytus and hamshed him. As Hippo 
lytus was driving along the Troozeniun 
shore in his chariot , <« monster sent from 
the sea by Poseidon ternfled the horses; 
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Uippohtus ^as thrown from the chariot 
and dragKed to death, and Tlicseus It amt 
hi8 error too lat( In some vcisions of tJio 
tale, A-i*terrii8 pcisuadop \sclcpius (q v ) 
to restore him to life, and he appears again 
in Roman legend \iiri 1 (Acn vii) and 
other anthots relate that llippob tus, when 
he fell from his chariot, was conveyed 
away bj Diana to the giove of the nymph 
Egeiia, near Aiicia in Latmm, wheic 
under the name of VirbiuR ho lived out 
his da^s (see Diana) 11 is son, anothci 
Viibius, was among the heioes who le 
sisted the settlemc nt ot Veneas in Lai ium 

Hippo' lytus^ a tragedy b\ I uTipidcs 
produced in BC lor the stoiy see 
ttboyc 1 uiipidcs makes Phoedia a puic 
woman itsisting the pission of which she 
IS a victim, but bcti‘i\tcl to IIiT>polytus 
by her muse Afraid tint he will TC\eal 
horseeretto rheseus ^hc mv olve s him iii 
hei owm d< struct ion Poi the i on 
this subject by Senm see 1 hnn* a 
R 1 C me s grt it trage dy ‘Phedre was pi > 
dueed m 1(>77 

Hippo'nax ot 1 phe bus iji c 540 n c ) x 
ratiJical poet of i coiiw wit mxcntoi if 
the OT halting i mil ic (sec Aic// 

§ 1), lie lb s lid ti li ive Item xiled and t > 
have liM (1 at ( 1 1 / niuii u ( nc ii Snijini) 
Only fi igiiKiit 1 111 woik Iniye suixiMd 
J’linj iclitcs 11 it two ir lists, Pupilus 
and Athc nis hi\iiu cxlubitcd i statue 
of him iidiculiug his uglint s the iicxt 
liRhfd them with hib bittc r vciwb so th iL 
the y wc H d 1 1 \ c n to ha ng the nisch t s in 
dc&paii (ct II oi Lpod m 11) 
Hippo'tades, sti Aalu^ (1) 

Hir'tlUS, Ac 1 1 B one of ( ars u s In uten 
antHinLiul and c c usiil vmIIi \ il lus I insi 
m 4J He lie was killed m tint year m 
the fighting agiiiist Antony ttiat followed 
the assassination of ( ac s ii ilii lius was the 
author of tlie < oiitmu ition (I Jo )k MIX) of 
CocHai b C onimeiilaiieh Uc 1 illo LUIko . 

Hispa'nia (//ispa?ufO» bee Spam 

Histiae'us {ITihaus) tyrant of Miletus 
at the time of the expedition of Dainis 
into Emope Re guaidcd the biidgi of 
boatH when Daiius crossed the Danube 
(bee 7 trsian Rars), and rcaistcd the pro 
pnsal to destroy the budge when the le ^ 
turn of Ddiius was delavc d 1 1nis c uablmg 
Danub to escape from thw ad\ c ntiirc 1 oi 
this service Danus ic w tided him with the 
grant of Myremus/in Thrice, hut ho was 
soon called to busa and kept thoio in 
honouiable capti'vitv Ho is Raid to have 
been connected with the outbreak of the 
Ionian revolt but the' confidence of 
Darius in him was such that he was 
allowed to piocccd to the Aegean coast. 


nominally to crubh the ilslng Suspeerted 
by both Rides be took to piracy, ajid at one 
time occupic d By /antlum Ho was llntilly 
ciueified bv the sitiap Aitaphcrnes. 

Htsio'ria Antntd'Uum, a treatise by 
Aiibtotlo (q V ). 

Htsfo'ria Itcgu'sfa, the name commonly 
glyen to a collection of biographies, en- 
titled in the principal manuscript ‘Vitae 
divorRoiurn priricipuni ct tyiannonim a 
ivo IJadnono usque ad Niuncnanum a 
cl ' ersis eoiiipositac 1 he liiogi iphic s are 
thobo of the cniptiois ml ceitiin hciib 
and claim mts to tlie i iiipiic fiom Hadiiun 
to hiunKTuniib (a p in-iSl), They aie 
attiitutid to si\ nilhoib Aclius Spar 
ti mus Tulnis ( ipitolimu, Volcatms Galli 
canus \elnis 1 impiidius (to these foiu 
ire ittiibiitid tt^e li\c8 down to the 
M i\mi ns; T it bellius T ollic and 1 livms 
V< pisciis (to wboin u( assigned the lives 
from \aloiian to Niimtiniius) The bio 
giaphitb ])y Pollio between tlu M iximms 
md V tic 1 1 lu II c lost N ot hi iig is know u c t 
the luthors The siyei il li ,.i iphitb aio 
(list iilmt ( d among tlu tirbt 1 m aiithois, 
till se of SUCK Hsive i rnpi lois 1 1 mg m sonio 
instinees ittiibutid to dilUicnt hinds 
Those iiy the tiist fom ml hois aio 
addicssid K>rm t> I^iorUtnn somo to 
( I iib^ mtirii 11 d the whole sc lies appt ns 
f o h ly ( lx 111 w 1 lilt n m the u n igns The v 
lie modi lit d ml im on the livtscftho 
(atsais" by Siutomiis mil 1 lit ir ty pit »il 
aiiuigemtnt (s uutinics (lcT»ntC(l fiom) 
IS to d( il sutrt sivth with tlu XTicchtry of 
the empen I, his t iily lift tlu poiitital 
eycntH of his it urn his personal tiar actor 
1 st us uiitl intaiiiiee Mm li space is 
octupuclwjth mtt doles ar tl tlu life of the 
pilict A git it put of the 1 logiaphy of 
i lagabalus fir mst nice, is given to an 
ic c ouiit of his c vtrn igaut mode ot life In 
spitt of its minv dtfettb the histontal 
value of the wink has alwsys been iteog 
ni/id It wai> btudied by Potiuith, flint 
pimted in 117'', and edited bue c ossm Ij b\ 
Liasmub (1 >1 S), Gasaubon (100 1), and *^ 0 ! 
maBins (U>2()) It ha*’ long been a battle 
field if mgonuity. The latest and most 
authont itixo diRcussion ol it is that of 
Pi of Bums, • The Histoiia Augusta Its 
Origin and Pur pose* (Oxford) 

lixsto'rta PlantSrum^ see J?tf yphrcLhtu 
Htsto'rtae Ph%W pptvae^ sc^e 2 roc;us 

Histonans, Anpu nt ( 1 ) On r k see 
fogniTraphx (1) Ilfrodotu Thucydides^ 
\(nophon Throponijm^ Lphorus, 

f (dlisfhfTus Onesuritus finiaeus, Apollo 
doruSf 1 raiostktncs Polylnwi THodf/ruSt 
iMonynus of Haluamassus, Cassius Dio, 
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Josephus, Plutarch, Aman, Appian, Hero- 
dian, Eusebius, (2) Roman, see Annalcs, 
Caesar, i»aUusf, Stsenna, Htrtius, Nepos, 
Livy, Troffus, Justin, Velleius Paterculus, 
Valerius Maximus, Cremutms Cordus Cur 
thus, Tacitus, Suetonius, Florus, Ilistoria 
Augusta, hutropius, JHistus, Ammianus 
MarcelUnub, Jerome, Orosius, 

Historians of Greece and Rome, 

Modlrv Biitibh lust one al wnt iur, which 
entered into a new iihasc with llumc and 
Robertson In the sceond half of the 18th 
c, n at hod its hiKhest de\cloi)iTiriit m 
Ldward GTBBo^ (17J7-94) H< was prac 
tici^Ij felt 1 dmntcd for his task, ftu 
althoiiffh Ik (iiUitd Miprdakn CoUtge 
Oxford, at 1 1 \eiis of a,?c, hib ^Monioiis 
record how he w is left b\ th( incTedible 
ncRltet* of Ills tutoi^to puisne his own 
w ay of Htud\ lit lu ( unit a Roniun Cut ho 
li( , ind w iss( nf bv hibi itlurto 1 aiismni 
tot Ik hons( of i( ihiiiio iriniisttr in tho 
hope that he would be u toii\(rttd, as bt 
was Then h( Ik caine en^afft d foi a tiint 
to Suzanne Cuitliod, afterwards tho witt 
of the famous Itaron ^(<(keT lU sub 
sequentlj b<< inu eolondofthf UampshiK 
Militia, and bis inttitst in unlit \iv itTaiis 
IS seen m nian^ psssspes ol hi Iliston, 
Aftti th< disb indnicnt of the niilitii ht 
went to the contiiunt and a wdl known 
pibsaffo In tiK Mdnojis* dfsnilies how 
musing among the ruins of tht ( apitol 
ht first (oriMivid tli( iih i of his great 
work. In 1771 he b<c mu a irumbtr of 
iailiaiuiiit and in 177) was appointed 
a cominibsiotu I of ti idi and plintations 
riu fiistMluriu of ‘ I lu l)e< lim ind I all 
of the Jlomsii I miiiio uripeartd m 1770 
tJio lemaiiiiiig five volunus lit 1 wet n tli it 
d itt and 17^7 1 rom 1 78 1 bi bad rtsidtd 
at L III aunt In tins wnik (iibbon slio> c d 
himst If a III i')!! r of I nglish luose, a liic id, 
and with tomii iratiit Iv I'm txttptions 
an aeeuratf historian lb Iiil i strong 
sdisi of ibc toiilinuity of liisloiy, he 
follows out tht t volution ( f tho tmpiit 
fiom its origins in tlit Ilomaii itpublu to 
its di^apiic 'll ante in a ntw oidei of thing-^ 
H.1S I b iiitd" o 1 Iht gTowth of (. briMimiti 
piu\ok< d t iitKisins, xii 1 in tht light of tin 
grtdtd knuwltdgt now i\ iil ible the w ik 
IS 1*1 somt itspetts int or i]iktt Tht tout 
IS often slight h irouir (nbhon icgiidtd* 
history as litth mort thin tht itgJsttrof 
thociirms tollu s, ind mist ortunt sot insn 
kind , irul has bt i n t ritu i/t tl is 1 v king 
in sympathy. His Histoiy was tdi i d with \ 
notes l)^ H H Milinan in 1 h lS-‘) an I . 
af'ain with notes b> Milnian, Oui/ot ttntl 
MiUiaiu bn ith m ISol a stand i;d tdi 
tion by J. II. Burl appealed in l‘)09-l t 
O. Lamb, it may be noted, iiif lu led Oib I 


bon among the * biblia a biblia* (* Detached 
Thoughts on Books and Reading*). 

The great ‘ llistoi \ of Rome * of Barthold 
Georg Niebuhr (1776-1831) appeared in 
1811-32. Ho was tho first to treat tho 
8ub]oet m a eiitlcal and scientific spiilt, 
and threw n new light on the ancient 
population of Rome and other Intel csting 
matter s It was undt i the influence of his 
entical methods that Tliomas Arnold, 
thi famous luadmastei of Rugby School, 
wioU his History of Roiiic*. It was pub- 
lished ill 1S2S-42, and his ‘History of tho 
Htci Rom in( oiimionwealth’iu 1845 (post- 
hiimoush ) C liai les Mp riv ali * History 
of the Romms under the 1 mpire* ap- 
FKuud m IS 50 bl. Theodor Mommsln 
US 17 1901), by leason of his git at epi 
gi ipliK knowledge and his study of Roman 
Law supn sotlt d all prt \ lous works on the 
subji ( 1 bi his * Roman Hist oi v ’, published 
ill 18>l-f), uiid b\ otlKi works on cliion- 
ologv, A( ( oimop I Him waj l, who with 
Julius Uaie had tianslated hiiebiihi's 
‘History* m lh2S 12, published Ins ‘Uis- 
toiy of Gittu m 18 {,> 44. It was im- 
iiicdiatth followed fiy tbnt of George 
(ii oiP (1701-1S71), on whieh he had been 
mtcimitti ntl> at w iik suice 1S2J. (jroto 
was a bankei, had boon M V for the City 
of I onclon sime 18 )2, ind h'ld token an 
active pait in the lefoiiii movement, and 
his poll! leal uilivities h id interfered with 
1 IS woik as a histoiian His ‘Histoiy* was 
published 111 1S4(> <0 It is essentially a 
politic al hist oi V , re tU ( t mg his ow n interest 
iTi politual histitutiojis and Ins re publican 
Hvmpullius 11 IS less cemccined with tho 
ee oiKinne ind soe lal e onditioiis of the 
people end is in that lespcct meompkto. 
Among moie leeent hlsteiri ins may be 
mertioTKd i i)l ard Aljiiii (1855-1930), 
wbosi knowledge of Semitic and other 
laiigutgcs eriibled Inin to wiitc a Oe~ 
s Jiichtt (I(S AlUituiub, and not merely of 
Cjiiceco anel (so iai as he got) of Rome. 
J 1 ii & Biiucii IS X histu iin of (irocco 
ind Romo who has re e ou'-idered the 
iiinteiJils for himself wit bout legaid for 
autheiitv and with n spec i'll interest in 
Iiopiilatiem us a siibje e t of e e niomic Study. 
1 ne)i 1 1 Ais IB the most extreme of 

Nie biihr’s fe lleiwei'-, and (* dl bANOTiS 
!>. the le iei»T eif the re iction to critical 
eem^jCivatiMTi in Rom in husteirs M, 
1 OBTOv 1/ I r has iiiaele \ ilnablc contribu 
tiops (spteiillv to emr knowleelge of the 
lii'^teii V of t lu Roman Linjiiie Among the 
I lie I histones eif (/nece mav alsei be 
nientieined that of J B Buiii published 
111 1 ) 00 . 

tiistoricH {Histariae), The of Tacitus 
(qy.) were published duiing the period 
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A.D. 104-109, and were written before (December 69) The author’s gift ol 
the * Annals * (q Y ). Portions were lovised sombre colouring is seen perhaps at its 
by the younger Pliny, who sometimes highest in tills book 
famished Tacitus with material for them. Book IV and the BurviYing portion of 
eg. the account of the eruption of Vesu Book V are occupied with the roign ol 
Ylus which caused the death of the cider \espaBian, the rising of the BatsYians 
Pliny. They embraced the period a d. 69- under Civilis, and the expedition of Titus 
96, from the principate of Galba to that against JeruBalem (the account of the 
of Domitian . but only the first foui bookd siege is lost), 
and part of the fifth survlYC, 1 o. to the yv 

eaily years of Vespasian’s reign. iio'mer (//oTwtros), the great Greek epic 

Book I opc Tis with an impr cash o surve ^ i oc t \v ho w as i ( gai ded in antiquity as tho 
of the times that the histoi inn IS about to Hit hoi of the ’Iliad and tho ‘Od^sstv* 
deal with, *ri(h in tragedies, tenlblo with (qq v ) There is doubt as to bofli hia 
battles, torn b\ ( Ivil stiifi ’ when the \ei v date and birl hpl icc and many authorities 
Capitol was flitd bv tho hands of citi/cns in modem timm h i\c ic]c(tid the oiigi- 
Tt desfribts the brief uign of Galha, thf iial unity of cwh poem ind fnusliontd 
adoption of PiHo, and the intrigues of llomcrs \iiy (xisUiuc. is m mdmdnil 
Otho with tho mllitaij which hioutht poet Some hold th it lat h t»c< m contaiii*^, 
about his accession and tho miiideT of | as its kernel m t^m de tie lied la^s, ol 
Galba and Plso (A I) 6)) The hist on in s mode nlo r onij) iss peihupstlu work of i 
skill in drawing with iruisne toneheslht ingk poet (\pineUd iiiei e e nne e tr d mte» 

f hai actors of 1 lie If ailing pel sou i„f 'Soft be i siu"Ie \ h de bv 1 ite i id id urns tint 

empire is here fust seen in bis porti lit ei the jioe ni*- lit in f if t thf nsult if a pio 
Galba, hlu me elioftt flinictci iithfi fue ( css of ti iwtii li tmg oyii e cut nuts a lel 
fiom virrs thin eiielewtel with \niu<s suljtet 1e> n in> i llltnefs^ It is stated 

the stinginess th it w is Ins iin loiiig the I y sf\r(i il me if nt ulheT thit in lutlio 

highbiTt'i mlinililiiN le i id dioii think ii/cd text ei the in'* w s Mettlid at 
to which h( would hut I f t ii judgf d equ il \the ns und i 1 jsi li d us. An I tl cu w is 
to the inipen il ilK I ut feu ins hiving i in eudmirifc ol uneert liu ditt, v monslj 
htlel it, ‘f IP I I npt 111 I isi 111 pe r issf t* itl i ibuie d to ’-jolon I i|isli d us ind Hip- 
rbe tiumMm I is‘«(s to the nmlineuish iifhus thitlh lli lel'au J tl e ()el\ssi\» 
(ondict eit the Uginis In Gtruunv, then I '.houlel bt leeit eleidiii it the I inithenua 
adoption of \ dtlhus as e uipcior, the I (ei v ) I he si w ml I on tl til m theoiv 
inoyemtnl of Ins t nets nnelf p \ liens and I be important stens in tin jioeess of 
Cacfini, the ne tiitionh between Olhe) leiwt h rcftiie tl to iiut ie< e nt s h iliiship 
and Vitellius ibe shitting cliegianets tC teneis to rceiii in si te of the eliflir ulticb 
jiiovinces and Jer,imM, and tao outbieak inv ilvttl (ddli ullits ef liugiiagt me on 
of tivll wai sistencies m tht nniitive \t ) to the 

Bookll Tacit I tuinsto inothtr upoet view of one llomci , who j (ihaps worktei 
of tho (biinia the impoit mt lolt thit on pre existing mitciiiK (liys puch as 
\(fepiisian aiiel Id us >\trc pliving in the those sung bv DemodotiiH m the ‘Oehs 
Last, where exeeiiL f n the nsislunte eif sev ) and 1 1 modolle d them into eeiiai lete 
Jonisalcm, tlif win igainst Iht J< ws had poems, each po-asessing unity and cwh 
been eoududed Vcsinsi in and Mueianus mspiicd bv an artif-tie jimpeiso 
(goyerno” of Syria) dfeide to await ele Asregnds lleirntr’s ditt I i it istlicms 
vtlopmcnts Tat duh then it tiu ns to events (q ^ )inadt Iiini ilmost eontcmpoiaiv with 
in Italy, the fighting about Ut dr lae nm and the events th it he ic I de s (pi ic< d by laato 
the suicide of Otho, as the only honouiable3 sthents in tbo 12th c nc) Ileiodotus, 
course open to him The re ign of \ itellins eemflrmeel m a meaburo bv Thutvdidts, 
Is deseribtd, the cmpcioi s sloth vii 1 glut placed liirn m the 9th c , some modern 
tony, the di soldi ih f on tluf t of thf legions, cnties date him as lite w thf 7th c 
the waste ful adniuiistiation, and thi thif vt Recent authorities me lint to tho 0th e 
of the advance of Vespasian’s forces under As to his biithplicc his language shows 
Mucianus • urn familiar with tht J ime and iTolic 

Book ITI nan ate s the oper ili ms of the dialects of the co ist of Awi M neir (the 
Flavian generals aguinst \itcllliis the poomh nre written m a nuxtuio of tho 
siege and the teiiibh saek and bin umg of two) and he elisplivs he re* and there 
Cremona, tho flgbtmg m Rome between special knowledge of thib region Of the 
partisans of tho opposmg forces which many cities that clcumed his birth, Ohios 
leads to the burning of the Capito^ and and Smyrna have tho best traditional 
tho final (apturo of the city and end of claims It is impTobahle that Ilomei 
Vitellius discovered wandering forlornly composed the poems, other than the 
m the deserted palace and put to death ’Iliad’ and the ’Odyssey*, sometimes 
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attributed to him, eg a Thcbdia (on 
tho siege of Thebes), Margiies (q v ), 
and Batrachomvm'iactua (q y ). See also 
Uomenc Huvms, Homeridat, Cyclic Poems 

The * Iliad* and the ‘Odjssoy* wtie 
composed to be rcc ited oi c haiitod, and it 
is not impossible that a bard s memoir 
sQould have been capable of u taming the 
IV hole of them. But it is also possible that 
llomii wrote them down not foi tho pm 
poBO of being road by otheis but foi his 
own guidance (see Book^, § 1) The poems 
iveie the subject of much studv m the 
McMiidriin \ge (q \ ) notabh b\ /me 
dotus who eiidiavouu d 1>> coiupaiison ot 
many uiduuseiipts to restore the otigmal 
ic'vt by A.iis(oi haiK s of li\/iiitinm, and 
by Aiisl iif nils (see lexis ^ 1 ho text 

that wc pos ess la derived trom a Milgate 
text that IS st least *08 oarlj as Plato 
mfluencod in its k idmgs, but not to an\ 
eonsiddulile e\t( nl b\ \1( v indiiar t di 
tiuns It is t)Hsi d m imlv on tw i m mu 
seiiptb now m \ tmet , of the 10th and llth 
ec icsiiective Jj 

The <hi(l ch rutenstus of IIoiiu i 
pocti:y have bun wdlntitod bv Aintolk 
He ittiibut s to Uoiiiei ‘pie einuience ii 
thi serious st vie of i»oetr> * and urn quailed 
dution and thought’ Homei, ho luitlii i 
sivs, Ins t night pods the tiue aitofillu 
hi n, keeping binisrlf in the tnckwioiiid 
and le iving his ehtuae e rs to k vt d the in 
helves Aiistotle noti <m the umtv of plot 
I nd perteetion of htruetun in the ‘111 id 
and Odvssev the ii inv puts in ea<h 
c< nt mg round a single a tion He 
n ti also LIoiiici s \iv nines of expies 
won, bv wliieh he gives life and aumntion 
e mto maniTiiate things see ils Mitt hew 
\inold s luluies t)ii 1 1 ansi it m3 He ii 1 1 
wtieie the dominant < h ii letciisties <»1 
Horner nr defined as i ipiditv 1 1 iir tie 
m thought and in die lion, inel n j bill tv 
\inold also savs that what J1 mie i basin 
e ommon with ’Milton— the nolil and pro 
found ipplieuiion of ideas t Iilo — is the 
most e sent lal pai t of poetir g i e itne as W t 
ma> also notirebenv Ilomei l< lutifiesthe 
myths be deals vvithb tourhesdi iwnfioui 
life, lloctoi -j leave taking Jii.llf lophon 
eating liis heart emt in his old age, the 
devotion of thr swiuehe rel Liumieus 

Homer w as the object r f de e p t e ve i ene c , 
in am le nt (xie^ecx , his w i liingb e iinr to be 
1 e gai de d is i boih r r of g nc 1 al v\ iidoin and 
were coiistriiptlv quote 1 PassigtH we it 
fie quontl> imitated or tiaiisl ite d bv' Latm 
lioets (eg. liunctiiih and \iigil) The 
Odjhsey* was translated into Latm 
situruiaus by LivIub \ndronitUH (q v ), 
and both ‘Iliad* and ‘ Odv ssev ’ mto Latin 
hexameters m the ist r ad b> a e eit lin 
Attius Labeo. Polybius (the freedmau of 


Claudius to whom beneca addressed a 
‘Gonsolatio*) turned Homci into Latin 
probe. See also Ilias Latina Homor was 
the first impoitant woik prmtod m Greek 
Tho editvo pnneepa appeared at Blorenco 
m 14h8, prepared bv ChaJoondylas of 
Athens, an immigiant scholar who tanght 
(riee^k m Ital>. Among gieat modem 
Homcne seholars must be mentioned the 
German line due h Wolf (1759-1824), a pro- 
fessor at Halle and one of (he founders of 
c labsical philolog v In lus ‘ l^olegomena m 
Htimt rum * (1 7‘1 j) he ndvaneod the thooiy 
thil the ‘111 id* and the ‘Odvbscy ' as wo 
have them vvr'io not the woik of a single 
author but thi blenclmg ot a number of 
poems hiuded down bv 01 il loeitation, 
ind uuilK d by siibequent ticatmeut 
1 inious 1 ngiibh viiht tiauslations of 
ITouei we It wiitten bv (jcoi^c Chapman 
(1 5 /-It 11 0 ind Ale \audt 1 Pope (1688- 
1744) ll was the former of fhtsr which 
e\ okt d K r atb s sorine t he ginning, ‘ Much 
hive 1 tiavelld in the leulms of gold*. 
I ope s OdvBse \ eontaiiib 1 famous Imo, 
We homo tho t emimg Bpee d the paitlng 
guest iw 74) 1 he 10 are ext tilt nt modem 
T JObo tiansl itiems ot the ‘Iliad by Lang, 
I i if, and Mjtis, and of tho Oeljssev* oy 
lint lici and Lang iherc is also a wcU- 
kiiovvuirose tiansl ition of the Odvflsey* 
Iv I I Javviouee leu medieval legend 
line te i with the ‘Iliad*, bto Irojan 
ff ar, 

Ifomeiic Af^c. Ihe politie il seieiil, and 
ttemoiiue con 111 ions of a (<iitk Mato as 
deplete d m the Home iie pot nib aie briefly 
IB fulljwb Ihe ge VC lament is aiisto* 
01 at 1C the pow er t i hI mg w 1 Lh cat turn fomi 
llth th it claim desce nt from a god or domi 
gt d Jhev are pics ded over bv a king, a 
iiieinbri of one eif them wbo loads tlio poo 
lie 111 war He is liable to be ousted bv 
me ono btieingoi 01 moit Huecebsful than 
1 imself The genei il popul ition include s 
1 mdowncis, te uants of lau i 01 serfs arti 
saiih libuuicrs will king feu hno iindblayes, 
u Hociil Bvstem aiismg peibips from the 
mingling of oonquotois with a subjeot- 
pcople. Ibit the slivih are not niimeroub, 
iiifl some of them are lee luite d by piraev . 
ihev form i 11 1 of the family uud thoir 
po ition IF Kcnerflly toleiablo Ihe men 
I nel tho cattle or work in the fields some- 
time lending a h iiid xii the house it ban 
queth *1111 lelations between master and 
blave niaj be veiy tfndly. I be women 
guild oorn or hpm and weave Hired 
libourers {tin tea) aio pci haps the leiUit 
fortunate pul of the popul ition They 
lacg tho hccuic position ol the slave and 
when uneimplove d x evert to the position 
of beggoTb Tho latter are toluiautly 
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treated. Apart from the followers of what 
may be oallod the liberal professions 
(minstrels, diylners, physicians, heralds), 
Homeric society Indudes four kinds of 
artisans, spcciaUsts in their trades, viz 
wood workers, metal workers, leather 
workers, and potters The population is 
supported agriculture and stork raising 
the cultuie of the vine and olive is begin 
ning (note the description of the gardens of 
Aleinous in Od vii) There is navigation, 
but piracy lathcr than commoroo The 
IS the standard of value (the talent of gold 
is known but is not in current ust) a 
tnpod ma^ be worth twche oxen, a set 
of aimour nine or a hundred a si ive fioni 
four to twenty . The lo is boinc tiadc with 
Phoenicia, Jgrypt, ( >prub Ljdia, Caiia 
The precious metals are m use, but the 
ilnest picrcb of gold and silvir woik ul 
imported Silver probabh conics from 
Spam. In peace time ev(i> one woiks 
fiom the king downvvaids, Laoitca m his 
garden, Penelope, Helen, and indromac he 
wearing oi cinbioidi ring N lusic ii some 
times washing c lothc s ()<H sst us is skilU d 
at leaping and ploughing ( m make fuiiu- 
ture or a ship, and has huilt his own house 
The re IS much feasting ind guests m on 
1 ertainod w it h ilu sc ng of niirist h Is t hi lo 
aie also dam IS and itlilitii contists \h 
to warfare, the gentn fight from clniiols 
or dismount fiom tlicm to engage tlu 
eiicmj , hitlo is heaid of the common 
mfanti>. VVcipons irc nude of brcn/c 
but ii on IS know n \ nd used foj iinplc iiu nt s 
of peace, this suggests tl U tlu manuf i< 
t uro of II on w IS at an e 11 h I igi and t hat 
iron weaiions were not trustworthy. Phi 
position of womc u is f ir suik iior to wh it 
we find it 111 a lal( r age (see U omiti) 

Homme Uymns^ (he name gnin to a 
(olketion of picliides of tiu kind Ming i» 
miubtreis is an introduction to thi ii Ins 
T h( V Wf re invocations to some gc d whose 
feast was being cekbiatcd or to Hu 
Muses. Jheshcitci hvmnsrcc ite tlw geds 
titles and some if his ic hit v < nif nt s I hi 
longer ones diviloji into cjiic n nr if lies, 
some of them of gn it beautv Phii iie 
of various ditis lud i elate to diflinnt 
localities. I Ik aut hors arc not known Of 
the i xiant hvinns the most not tile air the 
‘Itymn to the Delian Apollo ( ittiibuled 
to Homer bv Thucydides ind Aiisto 
phams), the Ii^mIl to the P^lhian 
Apollo* (these two/iic eonibimd as orii 
mthe M'sS ) and the Hymn to Heimis* 
(q V , a lively and amusing aceoniit of the 
go(l*R aehievomi nts as a babv , ti msl iti d 
bv Sheik V in bis ‘Hvmn to Mei(ut> ), 
to Aphrodite (her marriage to \niliises), 
and to Demctcr (the legend of Demetci 


and Peisophono, and the fouudmg of the 
Eleusmlan ntes). 

Home'ndae, a name homo m historical 
times by a clan (y^os) at Chios who 
claimed to be descendants of Homer and 
who, as minstrels, preserved the Homeric 
tradition. Some authorities attribute to 
them, not only some of the later Homeric 
poems, but also the Iliad* and the 
‘OdjBsey* m their form of single continu- 
ous poems 

Ii/v'plites (Ilovliim), see Army, § 1. 
Horace (Qmntut Horfitiu& Ilarcus) ((»5-S 
n e ), was Hie son of a fieedman of \enusia 
on the Aiifldus in fo It ily, a Latm c olonv 
whkh hid joined the idielliou of *)0 n i 
ind had thin birn grant id the citi/in 
ship It has been coiijictmed that the 
name lloiatius wat liktn bv hib father 
fjom thi Horati in tribe, m which Vi nusia 
was me ludi d Ho w is five ^ ears y ounger 
than ^llgll His fit her w is a coaclor 
exaii (nmn, a collector of iisvments at 
auctions, and h id aeqiiin d a small ( slate 
Hi givi his son the lust odut ition obtain 
alilt hist it Home uudir Oihilius (q V ), 
mil 1 lie 1 it Mluns J hi C ivil W ai bioke 
out whiU Hoidci was m Crjicie, he le 
(cmd a ((mmission is tiibuiu m the 
aimy of M Ihntns mil fought (ind hi 
^avb, lan awiv) at Philippi (12 nt ) 
Theuaftii hi rcturmd to It il> and m ide 
his subiinssuiD Hi obtami d a cleiieal 
post in the ( 1 VI 1 bei Viet (lu wisoni of tin 
scti6ac qvatsi nt or (|u u st ii s tletks) but 
liiH < stall w IS foifi itctl nui povcitv dtovo 
hiintiwiitc versts Vhoul IS b c lu w is 
iiitiodiKtd T)V \irgil ind \ajMis Hiitus 
(q V ) to Al u (( n IS (ii v ) who iftir himo 
dtliy t ) ik him iindii lus pioteition 
adniitltd Jiiru to tfie click of Vagustun 
poets, md about 11 nr give him the 
sibmt I imi (ni ii Tiiiiii m the villtv 
of the Digi Fiti I now tlu Jictn/a)wlmh 
wxs to III till stmtt ol iiiuth hippmibn 
to Hoiate and the rnsjui ilion of homo 
beautiful inssigcs in his wiitings About 
I > B t he h ul ibsued tlu first Bo ik of 
his (q V ) It was lollowod about 

10 B c ittii \(liiim bv the hceoud Book 
of the batiics and the J podts (vvhn h in 
elude houie of liih cailiist poems sio 
^undcr Odes) Ihe first three Books of the 
*Odts, < imposed m idinlh in the couim 
of home tin vt us md leflectiii., ih politi 
cal < vents of 1 21 nr, wtit published 

in wl thi fust Book of tin Ji. fust Its ((| v ) 
about 20 I ho Camion Sareulaie’ (q v ) 
ippearctl m 17 Book 1\ of the Odes about 
1 a B G. J lie 1 e 1 1 mam t hn o literal v essays, 
two of whit h form Hook II of the ‘ Epistles*, 
while the thud is known as the ‘Ilpistk to 
the PisoB*, or moie usuillv as the *Ars 
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Poetlca*. Thcso are gonorally assifimed to 
the labt years of the poet*8 life , but the 
que«ition of their date is undicided The 
second epistle of Book 11 and the "Ars 
Poetlca* arc placed hr some authorities 
d,^ early as 19 n c Horace died m 8 n c , 
a few months after Maocc nas with whom 
he had mamidimcd a fiicndship of thiit^ 
\earfl He was n( ver mamed c ha-ve i 
hfe of Horace Suetonius, who describes 
him as short and stout Boiace speaks of 
himself as piciimtureh p:ie\ 

iluiaco 8 position as one of the preatest 
of Romm poets rests on the pirfeetiou 
of his form, the bmceril\ and fiankness of 
his srlf portnitnu liis patriotism, his 
urbamty hum nii iiid prood hcu^( Ills 
j icnispnc a \iMd putiin of the II mini 
bO(iet>, hiAh and low ol his da\ Hi his 
endowed hteiatuio wi^h a multitule ef 
happy phrase s If fui pnsse d b\ ( at iilliis in 
p 1 Sion and tore t and l)\ I u( it tins in ki tn 
( 1 ( 111 , he m tuin sui] i*- h both m tli( 
bieddth of his mtere^'ts and tatulhi 
m moial chRmtA Qumtilim calls bun 
*felicisf-nnc uid i\ * ind T (.tronnis ittt rst 
bis ‘ ( uiiosa f( licit us Ol ‘ st iiclic d fi Ik it > 
HoiA(e Ins h(( Ti souni\tiHill\ le id ind 
adiuiicd tint his intlucnce on J m,lish 
po( tr> , both Ja ri( al sn I s iluieal is almost 
nllpeiAadinff Of diT<(l i mt itious tlu 
most fini us an I HU(((ssful aie J’ope s 
adnptitious of <(ilnin of tlu sdites ind 
1 pisties (17 io H) Milton ii insl t( 1 his 
Ode to Pi rrha (I a ) Hois< ( \a is Ihf lltst 
I itin iiithoi tint IhntlcA edited (1711) 
iTitrodue iiiR in tlu text 'iluf'-e onriib i of 
enu ndatious I he 1 iniom « liti u f 
Horiee b\ Ore ill ((i t ) ippe xi( dm IS 17-S 

Ho'rae, see Sens 

Hora'tii and C uria'tii ^ef I rii, to 
1 miiTileReud the hlna,kJe be t^een U nu 
niel Mba in the iii,?n )f Tullus II isliliu 
(se I fnif if 2) was de e i led Iia the sidrI* 
e mibafs of three Itomiii bi »tli is tlu 
Ileiilli AMlh thiee 1 itiii hiilluis lie 
( mntii Ihe Ixttei VAeit i teite 1 inel 
1 die I But the vutorv was t, \ en a tri„i 
t nil when erne of the II n itii si a\ liis own 
Islet Lot roomnmRlu de id livei one «l 
the ( nil itii Tie w is e on 1 i i e d t le ilh, 
1 ut wis spued on if jh il 1 1 (he i ee pie 

Horse, Inr Pioian see 7r jamHor^ic 

UOTsenttinship {I tii hipj //si iJc Itc 
j questn), a treatise by Xouophuu eej v ). 

Ihe autl^n lit)'- If i keen and ex 
Torienecel hoise n in f,iACs lelvut to his 
A mnsfir fneuds on the iin.nu?emcnt of 
horses under t ho follow in,r he ids (a) buA 
mg a colt, tlu points be ginning with the 
feet and woil it g uiiwards (b) breaking i 
colt, (r) buiing a hoise th \ has alre id> 


been iidelcn, age, mouth, behaylour, fisc ,of 
the animal , (d) stable and yard , (e) duties 
of a groom, (/) mstiuetions to the ndor, 
mounting seat, exoicxscs, jumping, dis- 
mounting ( 17 ) treatment of a splilted 
liorsc (/i) bits (i) horses for parade , 
U) armour for man and hoise and arms fur 
tho ride i See *iIso Ilorsen 

Horses. 

§ 1. 7rt Greece 

The horse aa as rime h esteemed in Home ric 
times tiid tho bleeding of hoibcs was 
piaetiseel with eaic and was a source of 
wealth 1 iiehthomus of Daidanla, ‘the 
wealthiest off nor t iN wisahorse bleeder 
Xnelromaehi he ipelf eariie s com and wine 
te thf' horse s of Hector Boise s were bied 
in m iiiA 1 Jf is of (TTcect , uotabh Thossalj , 
Bieotii luboca and Ionia Piusanias 
leraiikstlnt ifItT fh Pirsiin W ar tbe> 
split ms Avei more ke ( nlA interested in 
hoise bieeilmg tliiii all the otli »* e oeks 
Is opxK 17 cel from stati e s of v u tors m tho 
hoisv 1 lecs at OJaiiit>i 1 (M 2 J) (\mong 
the^e w lb the bistiu e f ( vnisea si ter of 
Vge -Allans kmgofSfiafto w lu> el iinu d to 
bt tlu onlA \ iiniiiAih had e act won tho 
ehanot ii e ) Bielir w is a favouiite oe 
eupitun ef lie h \theniiiis Hoists wotc 
kept it Mluns not oiih fe i iniusement, 
but Isof rtl e aA airy, fell fi ivellmg ind 
f »i ra in., 1 lie bieonel e 1 iss of eiti/cns 
AA AS kriiwn as Hipjxn ( Ixmghts ) be 
cause they A\ei( siilluic ijtl\ woiltln to 
keep fi liube Horses were not shod and 
weie tilde n hire I le koel oi on a elith 
but with utsiellle » stiiiups Aeroieling 
to the luUi r of the tie itise on lljrbCiuan 
ship (q A ) tlu le wcjc two kinds of bit 
me mild ind one hcxeii The Biitlsh 
Mu ( mil his 1 bit fie III Aehiei, pcihajis 
of the itb )i Jtb e i e e Melcntlj of the 
latter fliss llie luthor ef tho treatise 
i IT jiscmauslijp (q a / describes the 
T Ihod of mounting, both hands grasping 
t e inline he also i fe is to mounting with 
the he 1 t» of i pt u ind to horses taught 
to stoof) for the fiuiiiose He fmthei do 
Til e s tlu pr per cit aaIicii lumping, &e 
llie ruling rt homes m the profession of 
the 1 inith Hill tn i\ be seen depleted 
on the tru/ ot the J'lithenon it tho 
Btitish M.n ( irn I lure were both (harlot 
1 ucs III i I ice s f u nddf ii lioises at the 
1 11 I elk me (xame (se»c ^ 2, and 

Oh I f 7 it s) The (irecks were' fond of 
Ai'.itingne ulibounrig e ities men tiavolled 
iisuilh on fo )t Ol 1 1 VioT scbac k , women 
well eh iwn in e iriiif,cs 

Tn (fTcek mitUologA Poseidon Avas tho 
god ebpceiilly assoeiatcd wnth horses 
wine h he a\ is t bought to have created 
illippw’* w is one of his titles) Among 
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famous mythological horses were IVgasus, 
Arlon (QQ V ), the horses of Diomedes (see 
HeracU'i, Labours of), and Xanthus and 
Ballus the Imniortal hoises of Achilles, 
and among hlstoiical horses, Bucephalus 
the horse of Alexander the Great 

%2 At Rome 

Besides a good breed from Apulia, the 
Bomans emplo^ ed hoi s( s fi om luan^ paits 
of the empiic, Asia A.frlf i and cspfciitllv 
Spain they tvoto niiuh used foi chariot 
laccs, and a famous dinner might have a 
monument orec U d to him Pomes or cobs 
from Gaul w( lo ust d for light ci work In 
genoial one dtrlvts the imiiicssion that 
apart from the iiccs tlu Romans took 
loss interest in horses than the (rittks 
Hut the points of tlu horse iie dcsciilud 
by Virgil (Gtorg in 72 < t hf u ) and tlu k 
in a good dcsl about tlum in ^a^ro (Ih 
Re Rust li 7) and in Columella (vi 20) 
Among horses spccialU nanu d In Horn in 
litiiatme mav be mtnii ned Rhatbns 
tlio hoisc of Merintius, wh< lu Ins rmstci 
addresses (Acn x 800) and wlu ni \tnc is 
kills Acthon the horse of Pill is, who 
weeps foi Ills mastei s dt lih (Atn SO- 
00), tho hoise of S( juh (ii v ) and Incit i 
tus the fa\oailtf hors< of Caligula whom 
he proposed to make < onsul 

The Romans rode on a s ifldle but with 
out stiiiupB they used 1 1 nn puck spms 
ilorso shoes ait occasion vih ment once* 
but do not appt ar to h i\o be < n iii g« nc lal 
use. Neio had his mul< s shbd w it h sih c t 

Horte'nsia, daughter of 0 Ilortdisius 
Uoi talus (civ) famtus is having rriidt 
in 42 B C , conlrirv to custom, ^ spctcli 
in tho Forum igainst a pi )i(sil of iht 
Triumphs to impost aptciil tiMiticn on 
thcproptrt’v ofwcilth^ women Ifci rle i 
waj9 HUCCtbbful 

Horte'nsius, the title of a lest diilogiu 
hr Cicero conn) ‘ 1 in 4 ) u ( an mti 
duct ion to and in c a hoi tat ion to the 
study of plnlostili\ which Ik delcndtd 
against Rom in pit jud ices It was based 
on the ‘1*1 oil tilt It us* of \ristotle md 
St Augustmt iltiibiitisloit his own ton 
yeision (Conlcsb iii i 7) 

Horte'nsius Ho'rtalus, Qt r^TT e (114- 
50 n r ) gcncraJl-v known as H rttnsjus*, 
ftuiHTil In 69 n e , nn oldtr cont<mporai\ 
of Cicero ind his chitf iival in the law 
conits He fhst plc uled in 9 » n c on 
hr half of tht province of Afiica which 
was accusing i Rt^Jiian governor of mil 
vcisation Ho was ttllpscd ba Cicero xs 
tho lending oratoT ofthedni after Cic ere s 
suet ess in the trial of Verres an ecliiisc 
which ditl not affect the friendly relations 
of tlie two Cicero paid a tribute to the 


gomus of Hortensius after his death m 
the ‘Brutus*, he had also praised him in 
tho ‘Do Oratore* (qq v ) Hortensius was 
rf mai kable for his voiee gesture, inomorx 
and wealth of language, his orator> was 
of tho Asian flamboa ant stvle 

Ho'rus (7/t>ro6) set Osins a.nd liar jjocrates. 

Houses and Furniture. The ancient 
house whtllici ( ittkoi Roman diffeied 
from the mode in I ousc m on '‘und i mental 

spect, tint where is tho modem house 
lixs doors and winch ws looking outwaid, 
tho ancient house looked inward, being 
built lound a ( t uit'v lid or receiving light 
ind an from in opening in tho loof 

^ 1. Orefi houses 

(a) The Hr mu If house crnsisted of a 
Ixrgc loom {tiuaa^on), wliuh seivcd as 
ntcplion room dining loom andkitfhcn, 
with a ht ulh m tin ( i ntio (tluie w is no 
chimnei ind the smoke c sc ai e,d wnth ibffl 
enlt>) ol an inn i com {lhalamos) occu 
pied b\ the w >mon and used also ns a 
stoic for 1 i((i )us posses ions and some 
times < f in HI I re hainhe t Tlio mtqnrcm 
ipenedon mn rite eh imbci (proirewir)s)and 
theme on a courtiaid (niilf), siirioiindcel 
by htoicDoms niul^tilks, and portly 
occupied b\ a manuie he ij) 

(b) 11m town house of tlu 5th and 4th ec. 
(sec PI l)w ih imodiflrationoftlu Homeric 
house. A t\pif il housL of a well to do 
Athenian had i poich (prothuroTt) on tlie 
Hficet, fioin which, when tlic dooi was 

pened, one pissed into the eouitinid 
( / /h ) This had a jioi tn o it t ich r nd iiid 
I ems scrying i ineuis f nrposcs (kite hen, 
stoic rooms iiid lacms fe voiing nun 
ind gucstb) on either side An altai to 
/ i us He rkt los st oe el in t he cc ntre Be ^ one! 
the iimcr portico w is tho mam biiil ling, 
eemtaimng the tcc c pf ion room (anchtm) 
With the he ar I h iii 1 1 ht women s qnar ttrs 
I e \ oncl or il e a e it J he i o was somo 
decoration of w ills with paintings and 
taiiestrv, hut little cermfoit no heating 
ipparitus (smh as the Uonians used) 
hcAond a charcoal bio/icr, no drainage, 
the floois wtie of beaten taith and the 
fuimtuic simple and austere Wo gather 
from the sale list of Akihiides furnitiue 
(sc e Epigraphy § 5) and fioin Xe nophon s 
r Occonomicus th it it consi'^1 I of httlo 
beyond dusts heds couches tables, 
eaithenware yeswls iraplemcnts for saen- 
flee, and cooking and t able utensils 
( 5 Iri blades bail eouc heb of Milesian work- 
manship) 

§ 2. Roman houses 

The primitive Roman house consisted 
of a quadrangular chamber known as the 
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dlnum, with an opcningr in the tilid roof 
which admitind light and rain (the latter 
flowing into a taiJc in the giound known 
as the xmpluvium) and allow od the exit ot 
smoke fiom the hearth. This pnmitlvo 
dwelling was giadually developed by the 
addition of side rooms, but the bac k of th^ 
fUnum wati Ic ft ch ar, and m ai istocratie 
houses was decorated with portnit masks 
{irruintnRs) of ancestois Tho atnum was 
the living and reception loom, and here 
bit tJio mistress ot the house with her 
jiiaids. At the <nd opposite tho ontianeo 
\ as the maiiiago bed ilntus gmidlis) of 
the nitstoi and mist i css. 

In later ai\s, under Oieek influence, a 
■■uddi iVfristi/Uum) with riiloniiadts wis 
added T-t tlio h ick of tho atrium , t liH w \s 
siiiioun led w illi side buildings, containing 
dining i( oms, slec ]>ing apiilmcnts, living 
7 ooms, kite hen ind st oi*b rcumis riio atrium 
now serve cl onlv JS the dlicial leeoption 
loom. Sec PI 1; pee q.Uo TrirJ ini mn. 

T. pper btoiif s were adilcd to the Itoman 
bouses bofoH tbo tnd ni the repubhean 
1 eilod The i iiss of the poiiiilation then 
live d ill lai w JodgiiiR bouse s e alkd vn^tuUu 
(islnnds) tlir o ox lour or more storiob high 
(Ti'iian 1 ite 1 limit ( d the he iglit of house 
m Horne to hi ft ) let in single Tomns 
to lod '•< rs Thc'^o i royjde d no ‘ homo*, in 
the sen'll ofaeentK of donustu lelignii 
Owntdbj cnjntalists and spe e nlal on sue h 
HS ( labsus tq \ ; C iceio b id a share lu on« ) 
they often eolhpsed or w( le dt stroked l» 
fli( Hut time mav Invc lioen some of \ 
better cliss, foi M ( le Inis Hufub had 
apartments {atduula) it in in^dt 

'Ihe houses of the weTllh\ in mipniil 
t mcB eont lined statues, \as(s nripoit d 
fmiiitiiie (sue h as ce dar wood 1 1 1< -e) and 
e 11 pets troin the last. The walls weie 
deeoiited with marbles or freseoes ami 
the floors with mosaics. Theie were skilful 
ai range me nt e tor wainiing tin rooms from 
n featml fiirnicc, and < lal orate bitli 
looms (Stn a(IepM(u 8(i onlristswith 
tlu^o tho umilei bithroon e)f the home* 
of Se ipio All le anus) House liad in a Iran 
dant upplvof \itei rtoinetimesc'vcnmtho 
uppe r st oi les 1 he re ai e man v rle se i ipt ions 
(eg. In Plin7’s letteis) of the spaneras 
conntrv bemse (se e unde r I t//a)ofth< rich 
Homans of Impeinl times, by the sea, or 
on the spurs of the \pennme s elcsignoej 
esjieeiallv to suit tlir i hanging isons or 
to command beautiful views (»1 iss (q a ) 
V as m usc,yind windows might be gl m el 
At first Homan houses were lit at night 
With torches anil randies Work was m 
gene ral done in the c<i,rly hours of the dov, 
and the Homans proha bh retired c iilv to 
bed. With the mtroductirn of the ollvo, 
oil lamps began to bo substituted, and 


wcie < ommon In tho Ist c. B.C. They were 
of clay oi bionze, sometimes olegantlv 
decorated, holding one or more wicks, and 
sometimes adapted for hanging from the 
ceiling. Or they might bo placed on can- 
elelabra, of which the surviying spoclraens 
are chiofiy of bronze . but tho candelabra 
imglit be made of wood, os wo know from 
Martial’s opigiam (xiv. 44). 

Hsse vide s lignum, scives nisi lumlna Act 
l>e enneh labru magna lucema tibl. 

TJie stieetb, it iiiav bo noted, also appear 
to baM been lit m ctitam cities (an elec 
toral pfistei at Pompeii, for lustaiieo, has 
tho adilition ‘lnn*^oiii iii, tene bcolam'). 

Hunting, toi the tic ilise on this subjee t 
attiihuted to A«.iiupliera see Cimegdicuftt 
i work vhieh sulBeicnth shows how 
elt\ eloped tins form of sport was among 
the Greeks 1 hero aio, moreover, dedlca- 
tions and epigrams wliieh ndirote tho 
1 iige* p irt plavod by hunting m their life 
Sti dso 4f7inn, 

Till J e mins appear not to have been 
greath adelicted to It Hepubliean Romo 
piobiibh el s])ised Inmting (Sallust loftrs 
to it as ‘servile olfieium*). Seipio Aoml 
I Inline (q v ; wis ti dnod In hunting by 
I I olv luus 1 his was one of tho manv 
exunples of Jus rondness for Gieek cus- 
te ms linjin unel ilarhiau wore kesin 
h ante Is hut Ihcv were Spaniarels Tho 
MiiiiRei Plm hunted hut lio look his 
writing niiteiials with him when ho did 
s» The fiequenev of hunting Incidents 
in the iltgip penis and Viigil is duo to 
I (irieek souTies or Greek infliicnco. The 
' Hoiiitin wiitees on hiii hug, Onttius and 
Neira SI unis (qq v ), aic Inigely influenced 
h\ the pe>e 1 le ul tradition anti give no true 
pie t UK of Homan ronditions. 

Hvacin'thus (T/uaknifho^)^ in Greek 
uvMioliigv, a biKutiful joutli of \mvelae 
tai Spaita, who was lived both liy 
\l»olle* and /* ph> i Ub (qq v ) Ilyae mtUus 
iftuimd ^polios love, and /cphyius. 
fioni jralousv, blew a quoit thrown ov 
Apollo, as he plaved with hi® favourite, 
that it btiii k iiiei 1 ille eJ llyarmthus. 
I lom his blood i)iaug a flower maiked 
witli tie lrtteis/1/, nuamiig ‘alas’, 'that 
smguine tl aver lub'^nhod with woe* le- 
It lied to b\ Milton Ihc hvaemth, as we 
^ T w it docs not answti to this debciip- 
1 jii but the flowei in question may be a 
siiiali rrarplt ins with mai kings capable 
of being taken leu tlieso letters. 

Hy'ades ijFhiade% thV 'raining ones’), In 
Git ck mv tholfigv daughters of Atlas (q v.), 
Ihe V weie the nvmphs who supplied 
moisture to the earth, and were said by 
later legend to have nursed tho infant 
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Dionysus They were placed by Zeus as 
stars in the skv and tbclr risinff at the 
same time as the sun was thought to 
portend romy weather 

Hy'dra {Hvdrd), see Heracles (Labours of) 

Hydie'a (Ilugieia), the Greek goddess of 
health, daughter of Aselepius (q y ) 

Hygi'nus, Gllus JClius (r 64 n r -a r 
17), a Spanish fioedman of Augustus, and 
a filcnd of Ovid Ho was one of the 
greatest scholars of his tim< and was 
appomted bv Augustus htad of his newU 
founded libiary. Ho wrote on the Urlus 
ItcUia^ (a woik qiioUd In Sorvius but 
olherwisL lost) and on ^ inous other sub 
jeets, also an irnpoitant comincntarv on 
Virgil, paits of which are preserved bv 
Htcr wiilcrs T nd(i his iinni w( posbtss 
only two woiks, *in.bulae* (a <olkction 
of myth'') xnd a * l)i Aslronomii (also in 
part ni\ thologn U) but it is \ f i v doubt hil 
whethti thtvaiomfut by H\gmus In 
later tiiiM s ceitam wiiti is on land surs t \ 
mg and 1b( liilng out of (amp (such 
wriieiH weic known as uromaticif ) 
bor( tht ninie ll\c,inus A< cording to tin 
Index to the * Fhesiuius I inguae i itinie ' 
the se w e re 

1 11 > inns ( lomatidis iti the time of 

J I IJ lU 

J U^ginus Giornaticus, in the Jnd ( 

A P , probably youngi t lli in (1 ) 

3 Hjgimis (Hit hor of I>< Munilumibi 
Castioium ) in the Jrd t 

Hv'las (//iJas) in Oud mythology i 
favountc i»agc of Hciiclfs ind bis <oiu 
pauion on the e il jic dition of the \rgou ml b 
(q V ) ^Vllcn the shij) t »ik1h d it ( u s >ij 
thi eoabtof Mjsn (lie i ides JiiMiig biokin 
lus oai) Hvlas was s( iit foi w iti i l>ut the 
watci nymphs tminoined of his beiut^ 
dioyv him into the spimg lud ht yvas li st 
The Aig(xumts wint on then way, but 
UeraelcH umaimd seeking him, and tiu 
My sums contmiKd to badiiue to II \ las 
annually at the sin ing m obcdic nee to tho 
oidcrs of Uei uh s 

Hy llus (JIiUjs) see Herat h'^ ind lUra 
th id at 

Hyme'ttus (TlwnuUob) a mount im < yer 
lookmg Athens on the k , famous for its 
honey and its marble llu horn v is men 
tioDOd b y Strabo and Pnub I mas the inirble 
is of a bluish griy colour The beautiful 
puiple glow some times to be s( < n towards 
sunset on Tly me ttus is perhaps t Im origin 
of the epithet ‘\iol(f' crowncii’ ipjjhtd to 
Athens by Pind ir and Anstophiius It 
was when the? glow appeared on Il \ iiit ttus 
that Socrates drank the he mine k 

H^a'tia (Hup&tia), soo Leoplatoni^on 


I Hyper'baton, a rhetorical figure, tho 
I violent transposition of words fiom their 
natural order for pur po^s of emphasis, e g. 

*Per ego has lacnmas dextramque tuam 
[ to . . Oro.’ 

(Virg Aen iv. 314 ) 

Hyper'bole (II apt rbolCf * t hrow mg be- 
yond*, ‘exaggeration ), a figuie of speceh 
(Mrnsibtmg m an oxoggeiatid or oxtrays 
gant statement, used to express slioiig 
i. olmg or to piodueo a strong impression, 
and not mtonded to be understood liKi 
ally, eg ‘Nisns emieat d yeutisetlul 
minis 0 ( lor alls* (Aen v olS) 

Hyperbo'reans (IIup{rhorc('i)oi), ‘dwel 
Ills beyond Bi icas (the north wind) a 
Jigindaiy pooplo suiiposed Iw the Greeks 
te> have then abode in thi distant noiih, 
while the sun rost ind sit onh once a 
>eir, and whin IheN livid m pi ice ami 
hippluess 11 m \ wt t s iid to be espciiallj 
worship pci b of \i)ollo 

Hypen'des (Hupenidts) (b “tso nc ) n 
(lislinguislM d \ttM oiitii w IS I pupil of 
Isof rit( s (q v ) but n st ml h d T \ sns in 
tbi simj lieity , snay it ^ ind pi rsu isiv i ne ss 
of lus oratory His ( bar uti r is an t pM ure 
nnel garrMstii w is thi^suhjKt of eontiin 
poll V jests 11 roidid Iv \tlMoaeus He 
be ’"m lus eiieir is i wiitoi of forinsi 
spcifhis but s()( ri mmgit I lu politus nml 
iiurcared is an ai riiHi r of iim n ofeimm nci 
lie Buppoitid DnnosttMiMs in ait iml 
spit eh it the struggle against Pbili]) of 
Mwtdon but later nt tin tim of tbo 
affair of TIarpilus (mi Dtmosthtne** (2) 

^ 1 ) n y pc 1 lilt B ap]>( ii 1 d ns t he pi osee ut oi 
of Demosthinis Hi wan ont of tlie prm 
eipnl pi miotc r of tin war of ii y oltaginist 
Maceilomi m i2i (sit 7) and 

lit Cl the defeat of Athins vias put to 
ieatii by Autipatir Ot the fei\ more nr 
1(BM fi KMiient iry spiedu s ot his that sui 
yi\e th( Ik si knoy\u is thi I uiier il Gru 
li m oyi i Ltosllii ncs and Iht othiis who 
fell m the Lamiin War His speoeh m a 
priy itc suit ng nnst At hi iiogt nes (a spi f ch 
liriisid in fill tri it iso Lomimis on tin 
Sulilimt , qy ) s n model of mb init\ 
Vmong Ins lost spt i rbt s w is ora in defenc e 
of the f nnous nurtisan Phryne, on a 
c'urj’-t of impiety Tn this spee h he ap 
iiialid to the biritmiinl of td imy bv 
till owing opiii hit dress and showing the 
biaiity of her bosom 

Hype'non (TTvprrwn)^ in Greek mytho- 
logy, one of the Titans (q y ) the iather of 
till Sun or thi Sun itself Sti ifehot 
k( ats w I ot 1 m J S 1 8-1 ‘) tw o ve i sion-i of i 
fr igineiit of a por m on Ilvpi non It deals 
with the passing of the leign of Saturn, 
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and the fate jf Hyperion, the last of the 
Titajis, who is dethroned by Apollo. 

Hyperm(n)e'8tra (ilupcm(n) 6 s<rd), see 
Danaus, 

Hyporche'ma, a Greek choral lyric (q v ), 
oiii^ally In hononi of Apollo or Aittmls, 
mvaiiablv acconipimcd by a dance (the 
word means ‘a dance to music*) differing 
m this respect and in its less solt nin charuc 
tor from the paean (q v ) Like Iho pat an 
it 18 said t o have originated m Ci c to, \\ he rt 
the Cuiotcs (q y ), aecoidmg to mitli 
d inn d it hcfoio the infant Zeus 

Ilypsi'pyle (Tlupsipuh ), m Gicck my (ho 
ogN dnighlfr of Ihoas son of Lioinsu 
and Ic genii irv king of Lemnos Phi wonu n 
of Lenin )S, from je ilousy , decided to kill 
all the m« n of the island hut Uvpsipjlo 
•uayed lui tittnr and* aided his escape 
When till tigonaut^ (q y ) came to Lem 
nos Ihcv sp< nt i ynt there iiidmairiid 
tilt womtn ind H\psipvlc boit tv in sons 
to f ison J untos and Phoas Ilut Ilypsi 
p\U V ih diiMii iv i\ from liinmos vyhtn 
il V 14 disc oviit d 111 it hhi hi 1 hjmed hi i 
tithci w i captuifd by iiiitis mil sold 
to Lieiirgiis km/ of Niiiii i Whin (hi 
Si Mil Wfii Til III hin/ l^^ iiTist I hthfs (s i 
Oidc/nis) mil (hiii iinn liiKiil ni ir 
Ncimi lli|si|)\l( vho V i nil! St of (III 
I ing inf ini m Oplu Ki s J ud (hi 1 1 il 1 
on the gii uiKl m oidtr to lead (him to a 
piing. Luiin^, hir ihscnec (ht ilnldwa 
kilkd hy *1 dragon Phi Seven giyt him 
ahplondid film lal nidfoniid d(hi Nenitan 
garni s m his lionoin lUpsipy Ji v is siM 1 
from (he aiu^i i of I ycuigus In (hi uniy 
amltlnalW rrsi n tlhy her soiisvho iiiivtd 
and 111 oeiii/i d h r 

A tinge (h hj I niipidts on this suhjut 
( Jlyjisipili ) vas disc mind m a fia^ 
mtntary condition at OxyThvmlms in 
DOS Phe stoiv IS il-,o told m the 
Iheh ud* (q V ) of Statius. 


I 

la'cchos, uiii ol Iht (liiii d itics (tbi 
0(1 1 18 hi mg Titiiiitcr and I^ersi phone 
qq V ) vho wcit ctlehiitid it tlu I Ini 
Biniflu \U«-terics Hi v ih idintilitd with 
Lionysus (q v ) I ut little is known alioiit# 
him. lleiodoius reiounts Hut shortly 
ht lore tho hat tie of S ilamis i great i loud 
of dust, ‘as*if Ol lasiontfl hv ihcnit ^0 000 
men*, was sec n b> rt r im pci sons eommg 
fiom the ilirei tion of 1 li usis and n voici 
apparintly if tht inystii laiifioa was 
heird pror i ding from it The cloud was 
home towards the Greek em am pmenf and 
was held to portend disabtt i to the Persians 


I'amb (Iambo8t L Iambus), Xa^mbiCt see 
Metre, §§ 1, 2, 4 and 5. 

la'mbe, sco Iambic Poetry* 

la'mbic Poetry, thi type of poetry in 
which the lamhie nutic (see Mtire, § 2) 
prevailed It appe ars to have bet n assoi i 
ated originallv with the cult of Demote r 
(q V ) and to have had a satirical or mock- 
ing character. It was said that vheii 
Dometi r, mourning tho loss of l^orsephonc, 
cnloitd tho house of Cel^us at EIoubib, she 
V IS flibt made to smile hy tho maiden 
lamhe*8 jests In Its carlv form it was 
i speeiallv di y elojied hy Aiehiloehus (q v.) 
Vs bung nennit to ordinary speich, tho 
umhit verse lanu later (o he used os the 
medium i f diami 1 ic tlidlogue. 

la'mblicbus (/amWw/ios) (d t ad 330), 
a s^iian uid a nivshe a pui j 1 (in the 
s< hool < r Neoplalomsm q v ) of J*orphyry 
( 1 V ) ill V IS lilt hoi of a v rk on tho 
Pytha^oiein philosoplij, pniL of which 
sujvneh 1 hue v is eiso a <4icek no\< list 
of thi mini in thi >n.l i v D 

la'petus {Iuptio*>), in f.ieik mithologv, 
m ol the Pdans ^q v ) filliii if Atlas, 
lioimthtus dtiii J pinittlieus (qq v ) 

la'sion (lasion), seeiVi///'.. 

Ibc'na (01 Hibe'na) set ^pain, 

f'bis, a ponii in tligiaes an invective 
>'nust s me iniig nai> piisimvl cnimv, 
ittiibiitid to Ovid (hut the authoiship Las 
hem qiii htiom il). 

I'bycus {Fhiil s) a native rf the Ac oho 
Doinii olony f J I enmii in IVlagua 
(jiaciit of the littiT pait of the 6tU e 
HI , I Imk iJ p > 1 1 nlio spirit part of his 
lili it (he eoiiit of Poljiratc-* of Samos 
(iI V ) lie VI oil (lioral 1 ik>. vlueh were 
mm fi pi used I ut of vhi h little suiviyes. 
V p»i Mils receutK diseovtu J contains a 
Uigf T lit of i p urn wJiieh is piohably the 
voikit On ns lilMSsni to J’olyciates, 
shoving tin ehi ril l>ri (q y ) m a faiily 
idv in id lorm 

07 Invrufl" leionling to 
I giiid 111 in V IS att ickeil incl killed hv 
lolilMj \ tJoi k ot erim was passing 
oyeiheiil mil III tus cxcliiined Those 
iiancsvil yin' me* One ol tho robbers 
n(rr in t town seeing a flock of cranes, 
so Id Ins loinpainon Ilieit go Uio 
aviii/tjs ot Thviiis Uiis vas overheard 
irid ( he miirdi ii is were hrongliL to jubtlce 
I he sloiv IS the sefnect of a poem by 
M hillcr * 

fea'rius {IJ anos) (1 ) a legendary inhahi- 
(ant of Attiid, yyho rnteitaimd Dionysus 
kmdlv, mil iitiivid fioin the god Hie 
gift of vmi Of this he gave to tlie 
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oountry people, who, beoomlnglntoxicated, 
killed IcaniiB His daushtor Srlgono, with 
the faithful dog Maera, sought him, and 
when she found his bod> hanged hoi self 
from grief. Macra is one of vaiious Icgcn 
clary dogs assoeiated with the Dug star 
(2) Of bparla, father of 1>( nclopo (q v ) 

I'carmnem'ppua {lKaromcmpj)Of»)t see 
Lucian, 

I'carus (Ikaros), see Daedalus 
I'celus (ZA-clos), BLO Dreams 
Ichncu'iof , btt Sophoiles 

Ictinus {lliinvs) stc lemjths § 1, and 
Parthenon 

I'da {tdc) (1) a nnr< of mount aiiis in 
BOiithciu Phrign, tin s ull cm 1 oundar\ 
of the 1 1 oad 1 1 w is t lu u t h it 1 n is (q v ) 
was said to li lvc Ik cti ( \t <iS( 1 and hi ought 
up shi pherdp ind to liavc f ilh n in love 
with OcnoiK. (it IS the Moihf i Id \ inan\ 
fountained Idi if IcrirnsonH t ocm 
*(lnone ) J join its suiuniil /(usw itihiil 
the lro]in \i (1) \ mount iin m the 
ccntie of Cicti In i ( \v< on thiH miun 
tarn (or on Mt Du i ) /lus ( i v ) is sdi i 
to have hi ( u hoi n 

I'das {Id (s) set f /net /s ir d Uorpisvc 

Ido'meneub, in (nc< k irn tl ologN gr it 1 
son of Minos (q ^ ) mil U i U r of tJic 
Cictiins at tin tufre of lioj In a sto/rn 
onhiBwav home he uc d to suiilke tlu 
hrst thing tint nut liirii It ho iituriu I 
safe Ihis no\(d to le his son lli ti 1 
filled, or tiud t tnlfll his aow and ii 
consequent t i rligne hioki out and 
Idomruoub was dm in into i^ile by thi 
Cretans 

Tdvll, fioni the Gk nduVwn ‘a IJttk 
piituit (I phoit poim di (iiptm if i 
socni gcnci ill\ of a pastiial ihiiKtiT 
&CO lluocrituo 

lleithyi'a, bco / ilciihtna 

I'lia or IlHi A ‘-H MA ai coi ding to Pi in in 
lege nd, the daUti^likT of Isuniitoi , n \ i st n 
Virgin who be c ami bv MaiH niothei ol 
Komulus and lie runs (hie Ziomi, s ^), e-nd 
was thrown into tlu libei In ordei ol Ik j 
undo Aniulms Ihe rivoi god took her to 
wife (Hoi Od 1 2 17-20) 

I'luid(Tliat) i/ic,an€pu poem 1 a Uonrur 
in twenty four hooks 1 his dn ision is Raid 
to have been mide In \iislaiehus (q \ ) 
m the 2nd e B o , it may have oiigmated 
m the distrlbutioi^ of the maiiub''rii)t 
over twenti four papyrus rolls (hi i Dool s. 
Ant lent) The title is dtiivid fiom Iliou, 
another name of Trov, which was so ca.lled 
from Tlus, its legendary founder (see 7 roij) 
The subject Is the Viath of Acliilles 


(q.v ), arising fiom an mdigmty put upon 
him by Agamemnon (q v ), leader of the 
Greek host at the siege of Troy (see Troian 
War), and the tragic consequences of lus 
wrath This is an episode in tho stoij of 
the Moge, a short pait of which, in its 
tenth >ear, forms tho moic general subject 
of tht work The gods in Ol-ympus aic 
divided m their sj mp it hies and intcrvc no 
on one side or the other, and even fight 
among thciustl\cs A i laguc has broken 
cut m the Gicik camp, and the bcer 
C ale h is (K il lies that it can be btaved only 
h^ tlu sii render of Agimemnons tn/c 
I he maidc ii C hrv stis to he r fat he i a pi i t 
of Apollo Aginicninot) leluitiuth t ui 
btn^s to the snircndci hut lakes m liei 
Tlwe 1 11 e 18 , a slaM giil belonging to 
A( liiilt s I he latter in< c use il it this higli- 
hauded ict retnc*e to 1 i teuts with his 
Mvinil ns (q \ ) md Ills ti ii nd 1 itioelus 
and 11 fuses to tike turth i put in tlio 
fighting 1 he Greek aiim , dcpi i\ e I of Ins 
]»oweiful supiioit siilTcis giicv n 1\ and 
isdii\ 11 to it® tan I (1 i viii) lieog 
nj/jiig iindti stie sw) ( I iUtrsil tti uiui r 
that he his eioue V^iiiumn ii seiidi lu 
emlaisvto Vehilics e lie iiiig 1 > n ikchiiid- 
bome amends if he will ce i from his 
wi itli Lilt Ac hille^ Ins Inn nuising 
hisgritiaiKo isnowdi ^iisle lu (h thank 
lcs*» w 11 lejcets \gimtmne n s o/feis, and 
innounn s lint he will ul home on tho 
UK now (1 k ix) ^,c^ illiel he stns 
on to hto the \(hw ins fiiiUtT abased 
Ills tiuril l»iti ) lus IS stiiu 1 ) sj auK 
uidiegtetbj Ihiiire'iei s md >11 nus 
Af lilies jieimisBien wluiitlu lie»j n-, ire 
actually setting tut to the eneek ships to 
J in togctlui with the Mnnudenb m tho 
fi*,ht Aloieemi \cliilU s lends jus iimour 
t o 1 \itroe luh T he i i ojans ai e di i v e n liac k, 
hut J*atJOtliis IS killed hr Jlntoi (ej \ ), 
and It tiibiituni t hiis e omes on \e I dies foi 
his selfish wiath (Ilk x\i) Aehill s mid 
defied with glut 1 h leniKilid wiLh Agn 
luemiion and goes out to tight m new 
aimfiiii foiged hv Hephaestus (ei v ; to 
n\enic on Heel oi the death oflnsfiuml 
He killslleetor ind,foigeltmgliiseJii\ ilr\, 
tieatb the dead bedv with gio&b oiitiogo 
(Bk xxii) Pii lui (q V ), tho aged king of 
Tro>, comes to Achilles to beg thtj boeir 
ot his son anel sued fiom tho threatoiit d 
late of being Ihn wn t o the dogs At hillt s* 
pobbion has now bpont itse If he ft t Is pit \ 
Jor the old man and returns the body 
(Bk XXIV) 

Side b'v Bielo with this tragedy we havo 
a pietuie of tho life m 7nu, uuUci tho 
shadow ol its impeiidmg C4ilamit> Priam 
and Uctnilia (q v ) be i caved of minv of 
their soiib and finally mourning then 
deaiest. Hector, Hector taJkmg with his 
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wife Andromprho (q.v.) and plajing with 
his little bon; Holon (q.v ), a pathetic 
figure, conscious of her ^ilt and the 
tiouble she has brought on Trov, and 
wtarv of Pans (q v ), whom she despises 

A host of other wainors and stales 
men art prcbtnttd some of them sharply 
haractcii/ed (fate IPnerts, ijax^DtonudiA, 
Mendaus, Od//ssnzb, Nestor^ *^arppflon, 
6/atiCWs), wbiU the potm thiows mu<h 
light on the luanneis, religion and art of 
th( age th it Ilonicr is dt pi< 1 mg 

Notubk passigts m the <onis( of thi 
woih aie the following tho Cut ilogiit of 
GklkSIits 11 4Sf-7‘N'>, th( rit\l<viK ol 
qiojari lor IS ii 7*^0 S77, Hu reixo 
KO-ria (lltliti «T <1 I mm vi(wiii.r tht 
A-thai an r 1 n fs fi oni thi w ills ot Fi u\ 1 iiid 
tho dm I II Mcntlius and Pm is l ^ iu 
tho tVivci \7;Tti ( \gmiinin m s n vk w ol 

1 s fom ) i\ 22 j IJJ till <\ lilts ol 
Iiionutl s 11 422 (1 seq ind 1 k \ th< 
iritttirii, inrl i( ( ognilKJri of Diomtdts lu I 
( liufus vj ll'l-JKi flitloi t rtwrUlo 
Andionii lii \i 370 i20, ilu JoAuncto 

(1111-11 i\p IIkii of 0<U St us Olid l>jo 
in< Ics (hi ‘>1 t mg (f th( bin l>olt>n ind 
of Ihf 111 unn 1\1 sp q^ , aril tli< 
tiptuir if tli( litlti loist ) Bk ' 

(hr Jios arar-q (It iiili im lit <f /til bv i 

Hfll), MN 1 I ( (IH 1 igiiig ol (hi I 

luiiistl \(1 lilts \vi 1 1( bl7 fit (l-,h( 
o( \<.hilk ^ lU lilt 1 nil \vi -11 s' 

lit I lint rd I (j in t hi iMl lus \\uj 1 

2 7 '■ )7 lilt pjintijiil tMiils troni Iht 
btgiriTung of tin fUliling to Hit dt ith tif 
Jit ( It T, orr u^> loui d n •' 

1 til I nglish 1 r iiislatjons, see undt i 
Jlovur. lor nitditv^l kgtnd t nnt.rttd| 
with th( hIoiv of Irov, bt < Injin 11 ir 
Iltady T itilr^ Hit tilk tif a lost potni o' Mit ' 

I pie C ytit. (o \ ), cf mikiiown nilhorship, I 
a ^eq^ul to lloiiRi’s iJud 

Ihns ijothui, a pm ijduast in boino 1,000 
Latin he xamt Urs, bj an iinkTit w n ant hoi 
ol Homers lliid' Iht ini id k tit is <»f 
the first and last eight liius uppem in 

I I ndt d to 1 1 ad ‘ It ilicus s( npsit 
lli'ssus (ffissos), a Rtrnm whu li has its 
souieo in spiings on Mt. llMiuttiis and 
descends tJiiough tho stony pi iin of Attua 
past Athens on tht SI an I S In tht 


llythi'a, see Etleiikytcu 

Ima'gines, wax masks moulded In resem* 
bianco of dibtlngulbhed Homans and set 
up, with honorific msenptions, round tho 
hall (dtnum) of tlie familios to which they 
bolongcd Those masks of ancestors wore 
worn at funcials of their descendants hv 
pel sons clad m lobe- such as the «int estops 
w ould have w oiu, e g 1 ho ro be s of a c onsul 

Iwnaqines, a dialogue Lucian (q v ), 
Ima'gtnuni Ltbri 1 1 , see Varw {M T ) 

Impera'tor, oiigimlh a military title 
^i\tTi b^ ufliniiti 11 of tho tioops to 
lltii gtnnaJ iff i i \lttoi\-. Tho usual 
I It tut undti ihf 1 public was for the 
I tillt to bt ,,i\t n t I i „enti il between this 
I Iff’ initi n ind 1 he fnimiph which noini 
ilh lulowffl 1* mil this sLtiijp ti have 
In t n ( ill iw d in (b« i ist of Tnlms Cocsir, 
Mit til nifiits u utltiTiiUn XI ' I>M that 
I (he iitk w IS giv 11 C itsai is a pimrunnen 
in 1 1 ut fullol dilln idn ( it tax i in, rroh 
ibJ\ in 10 nt \v is (I i first to i\ ill him 
r l( ol (hr in<(U m ii \mvnntoiis being 
In wii i1 this ilitf t MniprratoT f xt snr 
iJM hliu In (hi pi 11 luc lit w IS not 
ill w rl 1 \ s mt Oi tht tmly cmpii>i*s, 
^ In lib mis III I (InaJiiis In the 
1 1 U11 f 1 \ I I I 1 i'll \ I sp isi m him ( If h id 
Iht/rof j // n imtH tf tn*- whilst Jit us his 
( ti mtl i I lit 111 thi goMimnciit tn 
loud thi tUJt as a )ffiunun (see 

Impe'riuni, m tht Homan constitution, 
the tiiiwti (o t ouiiii iiid *, josscssed bv a 
tlittilo, ttnsil, piutoi, and magiUcr 
Linifum Hu njagistiaUs,ii (aitwhomight 
torriniiud in uiiiy Ilwasmthtori un- 
it liiitrd oiithid llio pumninum or ctin- 
st 1 1 itt d bound xii of the t ity of Homo, but 
icsuicttd in X inou wavs within It, A 
si rite possf ssiug pi o consular im 
(I um Jorfoitid it on cnUiirig the city, 
ihus gtutials iwiiting tiiiuiiphs wero 
oinpcJlc 1 (f rciiuilii outs dt ftonic, and 
b< ( iiisi oJ this nil t tings of ( ht St unto wcic 
simtttmts held outside the wills (eg lu 
(»l Rt aftv.1 Pompex s lotum fiom tho 
J ist) 

Imports and Exports, sco Athens, § 10, 
ind liennt ^ J I 


neighboiuhood of the citx the nxer bod is 
gcncrallv drv Tht it aie some pleasant i 
hues inOvi 1 ( \is Am iii (iS7-T I ) dcHf iib- 
uig the aoiii ce 
I'lium (// fJhi, set 7rov 
t'iidpe'rsts (Ilioa pervs, ‘Sack of Troy) 
(1) a poom of Ihf Lpic Cyflo (iv) 
asciibed to Mx*tnus cif Afilctus, i eequol 
to the Iliad*, (2) boo Stcsictior^ 

Hus (//os), SCO Troy. 


In Plso'nt m, mc Cirtro, ^ 4 luiidci tho 
'>5) 

In T'Otl'niutn, see ( ff/fi, s 4 (under tho 
year 60). 

I'nachus {Imuhos), bt^ to 
Ina'rimc, w t l yphon 

Index Rfrum a sr Oestaruntf an opi- 
toiiu/ed at count of tho dt eds of Augustus, 
b> the empoior himself, inscnbod on 
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broDze In his mausoleum. Copies were 
placed In various temples of the empire, 
and one of these survives, In imperfect 
form, on the teinpk of Rome and Augustus 
at Ancyra (Angora) besides fragments of 
others , see Monvmentum Ancyranum, 

Indictions, see Calendar, § 3 

Indigitame'nta, in Roman religion, a 
list, taken from the books of the pontifioi** 
(q V ), of the vumiva (sc e Numtn) or (i< ities 
to bo mvoked on special occ isious of 
human life, and of the forms of piaycr to 
bo addressed to them 

I'no, m Greek m'vtholog\, a daughter cl 
Cadmus (q v ) and Uainiomi and wife 
of Athamas (q v ) bee aJso Dionysus foi 
her death and tiansfoiriiition into a sei 
goddess It w is she who sa\(d Od^s^sciis 
(see Odyssey Hk V) win n Ins raft w is 
wrecked, giMUg him lui scaif to but > 
him up 

Inscriptions, see J ptyraphy 
InstituteH, sec Gaiu^ and Jtishniau 

InsHtik'tto Ordfo'rta (‘The h due itnn f 
an Orator ), a ticatiso in twchc bo )ks bv 
Quintilian (q v ) 

Ih ok 1 dials with ( ii b edui atioi. c f the 
futuie oiatoi the. indue ncc of miisc^, 
parents slaves the su[hiioiiI\ of school 
ediintioii over e. due ation at home i he iin 
poitance of a thoiougli shicly of Uni,u i 
as a foimdatioii the need of (jneek an I 
vaiiouB other subjects the coiuiueicnl 
\aluc of the matUis taught is not to be 
eoiisidertd The book, b^ reason of th 
bic idth and w isdoiri of tlie author s views 
c ontoinK much of iieiiii me iil \Rlue 

Book 11 18 on the ge ue i il method an 1 
objee t of tr unmg in iheloi le on the qaali 
flcations of a good tc lebei and the pi ope r 
ticatment of pupils on tin need m in 
oiator foT luoi il eliarictc i es well ns wide 
kuowle eUi 

Books II [ VIl p iss on to te c hniealitics 
the three k nJs of oiatorv (judiciil, de 
hber iti VC 1 iudatoj> ) the p irts of a sjieerh 
(exorelniiij iiaiiatise, A.c ) 11 k ui range 
men! of matters to be dc ilt with all prm 
elpall^ in i e lat ion to spci e In s in t he e jutIh 

Books \ III-XI deal with Ht>le and de 
livei V Of the se BookX c out uiis the f imouB 
disLusMiou of authors (riec k ind I atm to 
be studied, with Quintili in s judgements 
on them Of the (»iee ks he pi ices Homei 
first, for his snblimiU propiietA and other 
qualities Pindar js b> fai the gioatest 
of the Ivnc poets, Aiistophanes 1 upeilis 
and Cratinus the gi latest ot the old, and 
Menander of the new conue writers 
Sophocles and Tunpides die the most 
perfect of the tragedicms, for Aeschylus, 


in spite of loftmess and digmty , Is often 
uncouth In history he sets far above the 
others Thucydides (‘densus ot brevis et 
semper instans sibi*) and Herodotus (‘dul- 
C 18 et eandidus et fusus’). He discusses 
Demosthenes and his lesser ilvals. Ho 
piaisos Plato’s acuteness and di\mc and 
Homeric gift of style, Xenophon’s un- 
affected st’vle, and Instotle s knowledge 
and pencil dtion* Of the Homans he places 
Viigil tiiHt as mobt nc irb approaching 
Homer. Tho Bt>lo of Lucictius ho thmks 
diffieult. Enmus ho comp ires to thos^ 
ancient sac red giovc&wh jsc might v ti links 
mspuo awe inther than s liiiii itie u 0\id 
is too much an idmiiei of his < wii genius 
bntire is all om own*, he i li es Hoinco 
as a satiiist befoio Lucihus, ukI mentions 
l*e rsius fti'v ourablv Hot k c is also the 
onb lvri( i»oot won hiLiling(hi mentions 
C ilulliise iih forhisbitte ines ) lie thinks 
the (lost) ihicbtes* of \aims the eqiiil 
of am < leck ti igcdv, and commends the 
(lost ) Vie de a <1 Ovid hut makes no othe r 
high claim for Horn in tiagf dv C >mc d\ is 
Romes W( ik( st point In lUKtoi\ lie re 
gaidsSillu 1 IS ( qu d to Time \ elide s Livy 
to Hen h lus ( leeio is a m itch f ir any 
(jri e e k or it n iimtihan < ompaic s his sty lo 

with that ( f J) mosWie nib t ae sai might, 
if he hid hid tlie ieisuic, hue equalled 
lum bi re isoii cf lus \igoup acumen ind 
ik^ime of liiigui'^e m is stile i 
condemned as spoilt hy eveiy kmd of 
erroi, bul his inattei is goil 

Book XTl tie its of the inoiul quahflea 
lions and diKipline of the tlnisncd orat ir 
(m the words of ( ito ‘mi bonus dieendi 
pe ntuB*) 

see Gants and Tustinian 

InsMutio'n^s I>7i i'ttae, si e LiutarUius 

Intercessio, at Home tJie yeto which in 
ofliual might imj )s( upon the public acts 
of a colleague or ofluial of lower rank 
liibuncs of the pli bs had tho light if 
inftrrcssio ugamst in> official (except a 
dictator) Ihistiibimie lan pt wirw istciii 
IK r nib icstii teel undi i ‘^iilli b constitu- 
tion 

I'nuus, sec l>aunu*t 

I'o, in Greek mythclogv daughter of 
Inaehus kmg of Aigos /ms fell in loy< 

► with her, and tinned her int i i heifer to 
eonccalherfiomthe jealou&yof Jlcia(q v ) 
Hut He I a obtained tho heifer fiom Zeus 
and set the herdsm in Aigos, i ho had e\es 
all over his body, to guild hci Hermes 
< outlived to kill Aigos, whereupon Hera 
bent a gadilv to peisecuto lo, and foiec 
her to long wandeimgs, in the eouiso of 
which she came to Fgvpt Heio she boro 
a bon Lpaphos, and was thereafter wor- 
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Iphiffetda in l^aicrlf 


shipped by Uit e:> ptians as leds Epaphos 
was the ancestor of Danaus (4 v ) and 
Atffyptus 

lo'bates, sec BiUerophon, 
loca'ste, set Jnravta 

lola'us (ioZ«os) set) JlercultH and TIrraehs 
{Children of) 

I'ole (Idlf)t to Ilcrnile^ and Trnchinwi 

i'on (/on) Vft 01 (liner to Oiock k^tnd (as 
1 Kboivt d b\ Liiiipidts see btlow ) C rCusa 
dangrhttr of Licththcus (ti v ) lo\cd 
In \pollo nnd bort liira a Bon nhom foi 
fear of JjOT f itb( i s niiRt i sh( 1< ft mac i\c 
llcrnus cairicd Uu < bdd to Delphi wlurt 
lu \^aH rtaicd is a sdvint < f Iht ttmpb 
( T OUST. «ft( iwu db uidiTK d Xiitbiis but is 
tbci riTiinimcl childkbs tbci Mcnt to 
Delphi to isk foi offsi»iiii|? At till ordii 
tif \p )llo Xnthii'. K ( < T i( d as 1 IS son thi 
fnst prison ht nut on connnpr out of tbt 
f imt md tins IV IS Ion (.hum inprcird 
fit the arloplitn of one whom shi siipiiosrd 
to be 1 bist 1 d sill (f Iti hiisliand 
ntttinpidJ t) kill tilt bin I nt bdiit? 
(Icltetcd md Jii diiud ol d( ilb took 
irfn^t at the ilt i? of \i)< 11 > !!> tht 

intdicnti D of tin iiusHns \\\ ipiodurtd 
till bividdlini; do lies in nbidi tlu uifinl 
Ion hid betn vu ij { c 1 (it nsi i<< oKni/ctl 
Id tliiJd, and At I kik itink 1 iliat hid 
hippdird Ion iduintd to Athens with 
XiitUiis and C icus i 1 1 lx r onit act oidnu 
to AthdU s piophc(3, tin aiKtstoi tf tl 
1 ni in I ICC 

hm, a dm II i \ I iiiiiidcs ot unrtitiin 
d it( It d ils with th( storv of lou as sd 
I ut iboic n c f sditiil ftituit-* of tlu 
plot a won an wronMd hei hd tx 
josed, and tlu MibscriiKut neoimit 011 
b(( imt t\iu il tit tlu New ( omedj (see 
( f 7 /url 2 /, § 4 ind Mfnandfr) 

I'on (Ton) a di iloffiu b\ 1 1 it i (q v , § 

( ilkd iftf i 1 ill ipstuic (q \ 1 of that mine 

lo'nia, a poition of the AN (oast of Aw i 
Minor, roughl> from Smyrna to Miletus 
and th( adjarcnl jslmds uttupiid by 
loniiii (zicckh (scf ]\f gratims ind 1*1 8) 
It waH the nnon in wliitli c irlv (jiitk 
Ltcrature anti I hiloeophj w( c piinripallv 
developed lor the legcndarj unginoftho 
name see 1 m (ftibt aiticle ) • 

lo 'me Verse, see Mitrt 1 and > 

Iphiana'ssji, the n nne unde r which 
lplugeDia(q V ) figures m Horn 11 it 145 

I'phicles (Iphthlts), tlu hilf brother of 
Heracles eg 1 ) 

I'phiclus ilphiklos) see VeUimpus 
Iphi'crates, see Army, § 1 


Iphigeni'a ilphtcfeneia)^ in QiceL mytho 
logi, a daughter of Agamemnon and 
C Ivtcmnestia (qqv., and see gcnealogi 
under Pelopk) The Greek fleet, when 
about t o sail to 'I rov (see Trojan IT err), was 
west he 1 bnimd at Aidib The seer Calehas 
dedned tint Aitomib lequlrcd the bacii* 
lice of Ag iiiitinnoiiN daughter, and Aga 
memnon sent for Iphlgonlo on the pretext 
that she was to be married to Achilks 
When Hhe was nbemt to be slam, Artemis 
took pit\ on liei and earned hoi to be 
he^i priestess 111 the land of tlie Taurl (the 
( iin e i) substituting a de t r foi her at the 
iltar 

The Pduil bal a s 11 ige nio by which 
dl Htiingd'i eeniiig to then land weie 
sieiifleed lo Aiidnis md Iphigmia was 
1 f quiH d t o e irisoei itt the i le tims Orestes, 
hei bietl • 1 t > expiate his bh xi giuli (see 
/ (lops) w is f r lend bi Npollo to see me 
tlu im u of Nile nils t>f the Piiii and 
bring it to \Hua be hid kug been 
(luaed fioni Ipl 1 ema, and indeed 
leluied hei di id ^ lie ind Ills friend 
1 vliidis w(H e u Lured bv iho rauil and 
oideied tr» le suiifhed Dul Tphigenia 
H eo^ iiHi 1 lu.1 I H llu I xmi was iioisnade u 
Lo h w i 1 li him fi mi the e oiiiiti} , eani mg 
ilt 111 m iL,i (I tlu {^uddess. 

tph^qinut ai iuht (T ph\a(neia he en 
iuli(h) itiiged> b> liiiipidis left un- 
iinisli d it lus dt ith ind peihaps com 
I Uted b\ hisHon pi educed iboiit 400 n 
Seveiil pa sages in it nit of doubtful 
iiitboisl 1 1 

llu llu d( iIh with the legend of the 
sieidui of ]|)higenii it Aulis (seo Iphi 
u /no) The poet makes Agamemnon 
\/ai e I mg i nd rmsi rable . Aft ei st nding 
t) lihigeuii ot the mstaiiee of Menolaiis, 
01 tlu pretext )f hei mnniage to \ehilloB 
(of wliuh the latter knowR nothing), he 
oiiut e I mauds t lu summoiip Hut the ines- 
Hugn I H stopped hi Mcnelaus C lytcm- 
Tu st 1 i and Ipbige m t a ilvo Me nolaus 
lepents his eiuel deviro and offe is to gHe 
up the e'*'pedition , in vain, foi Agamom 
nou now die ids the angei ol the aimy 
AehiUes I iins tl it lu has been used as a 
lure, and >>oldh deeiks to defend the 
mijoeeiit g rl Dut Iphigeuia after piti- 
fully plenmg bu lui Ufo iihcs to the 
h< ighi of lui I ole IS the saviour of Iiellas, 
lid willmglj goes Id the soenfue 

llu liagieJv shows gieat advance in 
stnictuie it IS (oncemod almost exelu 
sjvely with the inteinlav of the various 
ehaioeteis and tholehoius is reduced 
luaily to insiguihennee 
iphigenta in Jaurttt (Iphiqenena hH en 
lavrms 1 e ‘among the Tnurl*), a drama 
by Luripides, of onknown date 
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The play doala with that part of the 
legend of Iphigcnla (Q v ) which lelates to 
her life In the land of the Taurl as pnestess 
of Artemis The heroine is represented ab 
a woman who haq long brooded over hei 
wrongs, bitter against the (creeks who have 
sought to murder her, >ot longing foi 
home The coming of Ore eks to the Taune 
Chersonese for the first time in her pi lost 
hood and the discoTory that she ib re 
qulrcd to saciiflco her own brother (see 
Jphigenia) awaken hoi natural feelings ol 
aftutiou. A plan of escape is conceited 
Tho&s, king of the 1 ami is took d and 
Iplngcma and Ortbtes with Pyladts es 
caiie, taking the image of the goddesb 
I'phitus (/pfcitos), SCO Heracles 
Ipsus, Battle oi, see Maccdoma § 2 

I'ris, In Gieek mvthologv t ho goddt ss of 
the rambow She was the daughter ol 
Ihaumas (son of Poutus, the Sea) and 
IClectra (daught ci of Oceanus q v ), an I 
consequently slstc r ot the Haipies (q v ) 
Ins is not only a perbomflc at ion of the ram 
bow, but also tbo mesbcnger of tlu gods 
particularly of Heia In \ ii gil the i unbow 
IS the path along whifli shetrayds Sh< 
was the w if( of Zeph\ i us, the west w md 

I'rus (/ro^»), in the Od>hsev (q v ^’vlll> 
the beggar with whom Odjsstus llglith 

Isae^us (/boios) an Athcmiu orator, of 
whose life little is known He is if i it 
sented as b> built citJit i m \tht man or a 
Chalcidian, and appi us to b ivi Let n bom 
about 420 D r and to b i\c di( d about 5 >0 
lit wab a pupil of Isot i Uts (q v ) and a 
proft sbional w i iter of spt < c ht s T ti Id igant s 
lie took no Ttait m poldu il liu Of som 
fifty speeches with whu h ho w is i rediU d 
( leven and part of a twell tli lia\ c survivt d 
The eleycn all deal with t iscs of inhtn 
tance and art important as illiistiati\t of 
Athenian testamentaiy law Tie w xs con 
slderod ‘clevtr in elaborating pleas fur the 
worse part Ho imitati d L\ sms m idsin 
ness and siraplitity of lingucigt but was 
more elaborate in logical proof and moie 
\igorous lu contrftversi In these lattei 
charactenbtu s he iiifiuonced Dt mosthenes 

Isidore of Seville, see 2exts and SUidies 
§ 6 

I'sis, a great Egyptian goddt sister and 
wife of Osins (q y ) and mothei of Httrus 
'^he represented the female produetiye 
force of nature, in which capacity her 
symbol was the eo\^. She was also, with 
Osins, ruler of the 1 iwer world Her woi 
ship was adoptod in Greoce, w itli mvstt ncs 
akin to those of Demeter (q y ) and spioad 
iil^j to Pomt (See Religion, & 5 ) 

Islands of the Blest, in Greek mytho- 


logy, islands In the stream Ocoonus, far 
away in the west, eztremeh fertile, where 
the blessed among the dead hye again in 
bliss. They weie desciibod by Uisiod (W 
xnd D., 170 et seq ), Pmdar (Ol. ii bS ot 
seq ), and Horace (Lpod xvi 41 ot seq ) 
Jhe idea perhaps reflects the talcs of 
manners who had reaclu d IslandH oil the 
V\ . coast of Afnca. bee Jbly^num 

Isme'ne, see Oedipus and ArUigone 

fso'erates {JsokraUs) (4Sl>-3^8 b c ), a 
great Ubeman oiatoi, bon of Thcodorub, 
a man ol somo weiltli He came undtr 
tbo mllutmo of Socrates (llito m tbo 
Pbaodrus makes Sodatis propbosy tbo 
young mans futmo gicaliitss utber as 
an orator oi a pbilo&oibtt) ind of tbo 
Sophists t specially of Gnrgiis (q v ) Ho 
was dcbufcd froxrjpiibbt lifo b\ a weak 
voice and lack d ntr\c He lost his for 
tune in tbo lattei pait ol the PtloT))n 
ncsian \\ ii, and apjit arb to have fled troin 
the tyranny of the J bill v to Chios, whoit 
be taught ilutonc and to ba\e rotniiicd 
to Athens ou tl t lestor xtion of clcmooi u x 
1 or a ptnod lu viKte bpfoches toi liti 
gluts About } )2 ho opened i hcbool at 
A.tluus iiul also btgan to write politic il 
distoiirsts Ibo si llbol was cbstmgiiiBhed 
fi m those of tbt Sophists by ibt gri iter 
bicadlb of tbo education It gave and 
the high nioril tono of the mstiuition 
olbo In its method which i c lied gi c itlv c n 
tlu cfTorth and hud woik of the pupils 
thimsclvcb It bcc imc f inious, ind pupils 
lanit to it from all puls of ibo Greek 
world among these wen men bulisc 
quintlv distinrui'ibt d as potiticians oj i- 
t OI and bistoi i ins 1 1 u pobt ii al wi it mgs 
of Ibocrates weic (hufly dovjtid to tbo 
Cfiubc of tbo unit-v of (ireici In his 
‘I am gviir us’ published m IbO lu urged 
Athens and Sparta to bn aside tlwir 
iivabx and unite against Poisia When 
Ihib nppi il taib d, bis i» in Uellc nism tor k 
another foim he sought for a strong man 
who should Jissume the leadenh p of 
united (jiocco in an expedition to Asn 
and hope d to find him, flrht m Dionysius 1 
of SvraeubC, then in Aiihldanius III of 
Sparta., and finally m Philip of Mice don 
(horom shaimg in i moasuio the ideas of 
Anstotk ) riub t one eptioii i f the mte le^ts 
wf (.recce and Athens the fall me to per 
(eive the danger that it involved to the 
independeuee of the lattei naturally brings 
Isocrates Into cuntrobt with 1 craosthenes 
(q y ) Uis political disi our sc s also ine lude 
other themes of a more limited scope (see 
below). Isocrates died, at a great age 
shortly aftei Chaeronea (q y ), it is said by 
buicide If this is true, the reason of tbo 
act may bo, not that Philip had boon 
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Tlctorious — thus ronderlngr prarticalde the 
chief hope of Ibociatcs —but tliat Athens 
was still determmod to resist him. 

Isocrates was (apart from Goigias, q t > 
the flist to treat rhetorical pioso as a work 
of ait Ho adopted a flowlni^ luxuriant 
style, with ample periods marked and 
homt times ovei burdened with antitheses 
and other artificial figrures His rhetoiic 
was of a litcrar> charaitoi lathei than 
pi actical oiator\ Ow int; to the populai it v 
of his school and the wido lanftc of its 
pupils his inllucnco on litoratuie was 
Kit at It extended to Cicero and through 
him to mocltin piose Jt wis pcrhaiis 
jri Latest In his stuibod ihythins which 
ontam the Kcrtii of the C ic cioman tlausu 
foe (q \ ) IsocriteB it may be added 
a\ oKied hiatus (q v ) between words which 
albo wis lufluentiil '•wenty one of lus 
dis( ourses and mm Ictterssurvivo divided 
1 V K C Ttbb ( Attic Orators* on which 
this aiticle is InrKcly based) into iSeholastic 
writings (Uoitatory Letters, ‘Lpidcletic * 
or OiBiilay picres, and Tssays on I duca 
tioii) ^ohllcal witlings and Jorenslc 
bpcteluB Of 11k Displx^s the Huslris 
and the 1 neomium on Helen aic 
(iitulems of the woiks of other rhetori 
dins m which he shows how th< themes 
shttildhavi beonhxndlcd the 1 \agoris 
(q V ) is an onromiumoii a king of Ibalanus 
m Cvprm who had roet^tly died (J/0 
the 1 auatht ii iic hh wiitten when he was 
*)4 \ ears of age is in thi main a laudat ory 
historical revuw of th( d eds and < onbtitu 
lion of Athens probablv foi publication 
nt the time of the Pinitlunaie l*cstiTil 
of 313 Of the two I ssajs on dueation 
‘Against the Sophists' (391 oi ^UO) and 
‘On the Antidosis’ (< 3)4) tlu ilist is a 
protest against the narrow and fuoile in 
fel ruction given by tlie Sophists and an 
exposition of his own prmclpks of tew h 
mg, tbo second wilt ten thirty six >cn« 
later, IS a deteneo of hlms If and of his 
educational method Isociates had been 
challenged as a wealthy riti^en, by one 
Migof Icides to imdcrtAke a tneian hv (sec 
y Uvray) or accept an cxihonge of i lopcr 
tics (see ^nfidosis) [ ht matter had come 
U tiial and Isociatcs hid been defeated 
rins diseouTHC was a subsequent vmdi 
cation of himself 

llie Politick Discourses arc the most 
impoitant of hib writings Iho Pane 
gvneus *, (meaning febt ival orat ion * ) prob 
ably publishi^d at the time of the Olymiuc 
1 estival of 380, is his giiatost work in 
btiucture and exiirossion and valuable as 
a historical doeumont Its theme a plea 
for tho umon of Athens and Sp iPta agambl 
Persu, supported by a histoiical review 
has been mentioned above The ‘Philip 
43)9 


pus*, written in 346 aftei the conclusion 
of h istilities between Athens and Philip 
of McK^don 18 an appeal to the latter, as 
a Hellene and descendant of Heracles to 
take up the championship of Hollas against 
the harbaiiaob The *Ilatd,Hus*, wrritten 
m 373 after the soi/un of Plataca by the 
1 he ban Nieockb is i plea for Athenian 
support spoken bv a IMataean before the 
Ii cclesi i ‘ On the 1 eat i *, written shortly 
bcfiic the end (lo5) of the Social Viar 
which terminated the second Athenian 
Conkdeiao urges the advantages of a 
non i’Trresbive policy and the surrender 
of the mailt lint '^mpiit It is the most 
X l^»olous of the dlst oursi s of lbo< rates and 
IS mspiitd b> Btr ng feeling The ‘Archi 
damns (>(0) pu lorts to bt spekeu by 
the b]>artaii king of that name (Arehl 
d imuB 111 ) t n th 9 hchan proposd as a 
c on lition of pt acc tliat Sp vrf a shall rocog* 
m/e th( ludcptudencc of Mtostit In 
the \rtopagjticus Isot rati s contrasts tho 
degimritc Atheman demoeiacj of tlio 
dax with the mon ij*imjti\e domoiiacy 
of Solon nn I ( kisthtms with particular 
iifcrenee t> tho function formtrlv oxer 
tlBi d by the AicopHgus (q v ) of censor of 
public morals It w ib probal iy written in 
3 >5 (Milton 8 * Aicopagitic a , 1644 dt als 
with (bo eensoiship of tie State over 
publicationb ) 

J he 1 oronbK Speeches roforred to at 
the beginning ol tins article are of loss 
important e They wen wilt ten foi private 
lit a, ant b and IneliKlo one for tho younger 
\l(i blades \n Athenioji citizen alleged 
that the elder Aleilnados had inbbed him 
of a team of lioises and sued his son for 
their value The spiich is interesting fop 
the deft me it (ontoinH of the choiacter 
of the stat e bin in 

Man\ traiiblations of portions of Iso- 
rates were matlc m Englan 1 In the 1 6th e , 
no, entitled He Doctrine of Ihmtes* 
I'i34; bv ‘‘ir Thomas Klyot (14901- 
1 )4()) Milton refers to Isocrates 1 1 tho 
Si Tine* To the Lady Moigoret Ley 
as that dishonest victory 
At C h K lom a fatal to libe itv. 

Killed with n poit that c Id man eloquent 

Isthmian Festival, see / tsfiials, § 1. 
fta'lia, a wori perhaps iroaniTig land of 
► os * (f f t if ulus) ni pears to have been at 
lU st api)l led to the s VV porli in of the Italian 
peiimsula but theif is no trustworthy 
evideiiec before the th c In the 3id c 
the name was ofh(ii11| extended to the 
whole torntoiv & of the Rnbieon and tho 
Maera see PI 10 After the death of Caesar, 
Gallia Gisalpma be i^one part of Italy The 
peninsula ns a w hole b of the Alps, was 
inhabited by a vuiety of races, Colts in 
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the N , Etniscans (q v ) S of thefac, Greeks 
in the S of the peninsula, and m the 
centre an agfflomoration of kindred tnlies, 
Umbrians babellians Osians, and Latins 
1 he ph^ Hi( il eh irac tcrifatics of the < onnti v 
are no less varied than weit its inhabitants 
flora the \i»ennines and other r rages 
width produced breeds of hardy, fingil 
mountainct rs, to tht \taiin southern sea 
board where Greeks ltd an eas-\ on! 
luxunouB life, e g at Sybaiis and C rot<»n 
The achievement of Rome dm mg the 
repubhean period was to conquei and 
absorb all the inhabitants of tht peninsula 
receiving from them in rttuin mlluemts 
that are eleaih sttn in liti Iitciotuit It 
18 , in fart, remiikabk how hw luthors 
Romo herself piodiiccd (see liirlh places) 
Virgil, Livv and Citulliia for instira c 
came ficm noithcrn 11 iiato and Uvid 
from soul hem ltLl\ 

I'thaca (Tthali) the island kingdom of 
Od'ssstuH in tiu Ionian ‘^c a near /ie\ii I 
thus (/ante) hmg low fur tht st up tlu 
heu hue toward the dnkness a rii„ged 
ibla nd * St 0 Od is^ey 

Itho'mc, Molnt i loft’v lotk in the 
(tnlic of kltsscma wht it in 41 4 n t aftti 
the gic it < utliqiiiki of Si uti tlu Ml 
btniai bfils h iMiig itvoht I a ^ mist tic 
Spartms look lelugt Ih it llitv wtic 
blotkidctl and mit retime I until (jr 
4 >4) On tlu blopcs of Ithouu iftei the 
defeat of Spnti it I eutt/a 1 i luunon Iss 
(q V.) Ill 170 J( ) rmiuttd a luw tiiukl 
of Messcut as a stioiighold against the 
spoitaub 

Itinera'na, tlio Latin iiinu foi lists of 
Bt itions ( n t Ik Itoiiiaii i oatls iiid t f tlu 
distanees betwieu iheni riic most mipoi 
tint of tlust which ba\e sm\i\t.d is the 
‘Jtmerarnim ^ntonmi Viigiisti anolheiil 
list of tht loaih ill the Roman emi nc 
with the dibt incts betwetii btutloiis, prob 
ably compiled caih in the hdc \ n uid 
embodying a good deal of infoi malum 
fiom the 2iid e ISothiug is known of 
the authoi Anotlui t xample is tlie Iti 
noiarmm Uiei oaoh nut ’imim ’ or Hnitli 
galenae (the *Jeiusakni Itiiiei iij ) t>f 
A D 333, giving the roiitt of a i ilrfiim igo 
from Boideaux to TenisaJim bx Vrlea, 
Milan ( onstantmople trid Vimot h 

For the Pcutmgci M u bte Map<t « 
I'tylus {liuloi) set minion 
I'tys {ItiLs), see Philomela and At don 
lu'lus oi Asca \y 8, the son of Aeneas 
(see Aencid) 

Ixi'dn, In Greek tholog> a 1 he ssaliau 
who maiiied Dia, daughter of Deiondhs 
(or Eion^hs) A\hen his f st hr i inlaw 
came to fetch the biidal gifts that had 


been promised, Ixlon contrived that he 
should fall into a pit containing burning 
coals ]<oi this murder he obtamed puri 
bcation from Zeus Ixion with gross In 
giatitude tried to win the love cf Hen, 
1 hereupon Zeus formed a cloud, Rc phe It , 
to resemble Hera and bj hri Ixion bt 
came tlu fathei of the Cintauis (q v ) 
4s a pimishmont for his eiiirits Ixion iii 
the under world was bound on a wheel that 
tmued for ever 


J 

Jani'Lulum, a hill on the right hank of 
tht Tibti opposite Rome, probibl> oreu- 
pied m the m iiu during leimblitan tutus, 
hv tr idc Kmon and t heir guilds A n am it nt 
ouivNoik of tlu cif*> prottftirig it at,! nst 
attack from the north sic id c n the hill 
this w xs thought to h'l'vt been founded bv 
T raus ( \rn \iu $>7) Ibe it tnoval of the 
flag tr >m the 1 rr rnlum w is i sign il that 
the cmirn wen i ppr oat hii g and that tlu 
( nmpus M trims vc is in daiigti and put a 
stop te) pul lit busiius-) It w IS the lemoval 
f tl IS 11 ig l)> tht praetor Q Mttdlusrtki 
tb it brcugtit t ) xi4e s tlu Inal (in ( J n c ) 
f 1 ilirius wli>m (uero w is deftiiding 
(See 7 t ) liobtr )) ^te also Jwnvs 

Ja'nus, in Htn ra itbgion w is piobablv 
Dtani s the mal t uiittiTnit of Diana 
Ht was origin ilh one eif Iho pimcipol 
1 rmiUfi gods tie j,o 1 of gods in Hit sriig 
of tlu Sain (q V > tl e first to bt mentioneel 
m pi ax c 1 and the fi rst to 1 1 e c i ve a i orl ion 
of tlu buntl ( Ills eouncxiin willi tht 
door ijtmua) has bttn much distiisstd 
Act 01 ding to 1 ru/ei on Ov 1 ist i hb) il 
IS prohibit that janva w is ralltd alter 
him rht rc&iilai I itin xtoid for *dooi* 
is / ns and i1 may havt letn customaiy 
to btt iij> a sxrnbol of lamis at tlio prin 
cipal door t)[ tht house which might ho 
known as jarma /oris Ovid (Fa««t i 117 
tt siq ) desenheb T inus as the custodian 
of tho iiujveisc the openei and fastener of 
all things looking mwaid and outward 
froiii tho gate He dext lopt d into the god 
of beginnings c g of the lirst hour of tho 
dax and of the hist month of the xcir 
JanvorivH The temple of tho nation il 
Janus was a Miiall brnn/t shtme in the 
1 omin with doors on its eastern and 
western Bides 1 he doors stood op n in 
time of WOT and were tlostd m timi of 
I peace Livv re eoi ds that from the turn 
I of Ruma the Bhiirit had been elosed oulx 
twice, after the I irst l*unic War and after 
I the victory of Octavian at Aetium (31 b c ) 
Augustus in the ‘Monumentum Anexra- 
I num* ment ions that it had been thiico 
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closed in Ma rtign* There is an Imprcssiye 
description of the openlD^r of the doors in 
the *Aeneid’ (yu. 607 ot seq ) Janus was 
represented as biSrons with two faces, per 
haps bugeresUyo of yigilmcc, looking both 
before and behind Microbius thought 
that his two faces mdiratcd his wisdom 
he knew the past and fores xw the future 
Ii. was a statue of Janus bifrons that 
Blood, with tint of old hatuinus, in thi 
hall of the palace of Latmus (At n yii 180) 
Janus, according to Hjman tiaditlon 
\i is an eaily kmg of the counti’v, an 
mimigiant, according to somt accounts 
fiom Grcoc-e, who settled on the Jamculum 
(so named after him) 

Ja'son (7 u st n ), sc t 4 rgonauis 

Ja'son (Tason) of PircRAT a t\ i anl of the 
1 hess ill in toA\n of Pliciac , w ho fine ii 1 o 
bhfit h\cd pi oniinciict ‘about 371 n t He 
wiccf eded m nnitnig tli< Tlu ss ilian towns 
under lus control and aimed at acqiiii ug 
lit hegemony of (jrcctc and lea ling a 
(jiittk ex] edition ar,nnst Pcisia Ik even 
be 111 to build a fleet lo fuitli r liis 
ambiti n he allud himself with Thebes 
against ‘'P iit i still at that time the mo t 
pewt iful 'st ile m (jirecK \fiei the dtftar 
ejf Spait i it Tdielia (171) he mediate I 
bttv ee n 1 Ik 1 es and Spait i not wishing 
to see rhtlKs unduly iggi indi/e 1 lit 
ay ailed limiself of the Spail in def at to 
e uio the piss of Thelm(l^lle (gnmg 
to the s util) will h w is com 
inauiled bv the Spiiton foil of lid* wit i 
He decided Iti dis])lay the htieiigtli of hi 
aiin> at the luxt Pvthian f sti\ il tnd t 
[re si It at the game and made picpara 
i ions to this < rul but w is asso sm it i d m 
»70, while tilting to be u pt ti i I \ 
seven >onng intn who appioitlu < him 
under pretente of lading a disj uti befiit 
him 

Je'rome, ‘>r Ulunmirmub) ic ad JIO 
4-0), was born at Stiidon near Viiuikia in 
Dalmatia, of a well to do e hiisti in famil\’ 
(He IS called m the title s of Ins woikb 
i usibiub bophionius Hierenvinus but hr 
hirnflclf and his t ontenii n iiu s employ 
simply the nanii nicionyiius J he addi 
tions aie pro>)abb diu to liter wnteis 
His fathd b name w is J use bins and 
btphromus was the friend wli i tianslitcd 
Bditinl of lus woikb Into (tici k ) Hi wa«ji 
tdn it(d at Ttome (a pupil of Doiiuliis 
q \ ) llien relumed to \ luilen md leloptcd 
tl f pi It tu c*of ust etic isni (m le w tion fioiii 
a pent 1 of tlifsipition) Aftii living for 
somt time at \iitiochlu spent tin et \cus 
17o 7, In the dcsiit of C halt is on the 
frontier of Syria Bui into t leiieo bj the 
otQd hermits made life their intolerable 
to him He returned to Antioch, yibited 


Ckinstontinople (where be roeelved Instruo- 
tioD from Gregory of Nazianzus) and spent 
the yeais 382-5 at Rome. Here he be- 
came the friend of Pope Damasus and the 
siurituol counbcUor of a group of noble 
Roman ladies ardent Christians, among 
whom Mart ella Paula, and hoi daughter 
Iiustorhimn art famous His advocacy of 
asettieism and his unsparing tcnsurcb of 
the filvolous aioused hostility, and, oc 
eompnmed by Paul i and Lubtochlum, he 
retni lu d t o tlu 3 ast He st tl led at BetbJo 
lum m lS(j where hi died in 420 Paula 
1 nil ltd amontster'v ovei which Joroiuc 
pit suit d and tlree convents for women 
which blu herb If duet ted Jeioinos was 
an ardent, pissionatt initiisth human 
nature and it it lellteled m the vivid 
vaiietv (f bis lettiis m his tindei oflte 
tl >11 f >1 1 IS fi It lids Ills h itK ds ind com 
botivine hu iM it ks on Inpotiltcs end 
he rt tits and Hs ( oil It uinaMo triiiinstlf 
He bid i deep admit at mn foi pagan 
liter it me which is r ted it elf m spite of 

I IS atteruts to qi t^ll It and is seen for 
instinti in a quit it ion of the story of 
Dido from tlu Acne d m hiii>i oit of an 
irgii n nt aguiis* nmaruage riiete an 
ils> nurntious quctationb in his letters 
fioiii Hot we Pc isms Tut rue Ac In 
liib 2-^1111 1 e till bt It counts how when lu 
se pi tiled Imnself front his home and 
f ur ih he was imablo to st par ate Inmself 
ft im hib libiary He vould fa t to read 
(. u 1 1 > uft< 1 waids In a feve iisb vision he 
s iw 1 iinst If borne before the J udgement 
Wat and asked bis eondition and when 
he rtilitd that he was a Chiistian, the 
nnswn was Mtntins C u cronidnus os 

II mC brrsti mus At Be I hie horn he taught 
1 is me 111 s to cei \ nianusiiipls 

Dis priQciial w irks weie, (1) a series 
ol licgi 11 bus of (d.Tl> ciemites, simple 
amusing in 1 edifying nanatives of much 
eluiim < >11 bining fact nil irnaginatLon 
(2) the 1 1 I mie k , a tiiinsl it ion of the 
t*icek chronic ks of 1 use! ms of ( lesarcm, 
w it b I be idcl ition of c 1 1 lam facts of gont i al 
lust in and a ei utinuilion down to the 
en 1 1 1 tl e itign cd Valenb (1) ‘De Vlrls 
lllustiil us 11 tiies t f imiricnt ( hiibtian 
write I 'i i» ode lied m t he woi k of buc tonliis 
whitli bi i s the same title and following 
tlobch the intormition guen by Eusebius 
fu IS the litter hid dealt with thcbC 
Mileis Ht includes certain he»‘ttics and 
eye 11 i few pre I me yv liters bueh as Philo 
Till MUS (4) tbt 1 mslxtion of and com 
nit utai y e n the Sc i ipi n e « T. he autUorita 
tiy t U \t of the O J iif the Chnstian world 
of Icrornt s time yi ts tlu (jreck yersion 
kri )w n as t he St ptu igmt (q \ ) W itb this 
feiome yia*- tlissatisfied He had studied 
Hebi ey\ m the de i r t of ( balcis and pursued 
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the study at Bethlehem He now under 
took a complete retranslatlun of the O T 
mto Latm from the Hebrew He had 
already made a translation of the N T. 
from the Greek, usiner as a basis eaillcr 
Latin translations (Latin vsisions of the 
Bible earhtr than Jerome are called * Old 
Latin ') He also wrote at least sixty three 
volumes of commontancs on the text, 
pacing special attention to the prophets 
His verbion of the Scriptures, at first rc^ 
celved with hofetilit> , frraduall^ established 
itself, and beeamt knoim as the Vuli?ato 
(q V ) or coinnion text which, as io\isod 
by ordci ot ( U incut \TT1, is now the 
authorized text of tliu Iluniai (. iltiulu 
Cliui c h 

Jewelry, soc Ttreufit irt 

Joca'sta I plash m Ilouici) 

the motiui and wife of 0< dijms (q \ ) 

John of Salisbury, ^ol Teafs anti Studu <> 

M 

Jdse'phus IJlMiH (VI >7 c 100 ) a 
Jewish st itcsni iii in 1 s( 1 in i tin iiith i 
(m Giuk) of in Lailv llistcn ol tin 
Jews’ Uoudaih hdawlotj}!) to v u 00 
and of i Uist(n > of Iho Tew isli \\ ais* (/ n 
t m loudaiJ on pohmon) Iroin the • iptiuc 
of Ttrusilcmin 170 ii c bv Anti u Oils 1 pi 
phanos to its < ipluic (whii li h wiliu sed) 
by iitns in \ i' 70 lie laiiic 1 the <‘iUem 
of Vespasim and litiH and lectivtd 
Roman citmnship 

Judicial Procedure. 

§ 1 . 4t ithfns 

Under the dcinoci itu \tIioni in con 
stitiition of ttio )th and 4(]i c i c iht 
adimnisti ition of justice wis almost cn 
tircly in the himl'^ of the popiilii couits 
and the mapist rate‘s took a lelitixeU sin ill 
part m it llu \reopa^us (<i ^ ) rctan c I 
its ancionl jiiiisdic tiou m cast s ol niiirdc j 
maheious woundiniir poisonm*? and ai son 
The Boulc ind 1 rclcsia (nq v ) deilt with 
misdeeds of othciUs ind j;iave ciiines 
apramst t he &t it< iiid ti ilung case s wht re 
the amount in dispute^ did not exceed 
ten dr\chrnas were hnallj disp >scd of by 
judKos known as ‘the lo Hour di iwn 
by lot from eaeb tube ), a sort of jiistic < s 
of the peace Most other t iscs ft U within 
the JuiisdietiOQ of the pupulai tnbuiiiK 
developed fiom the ITchica (q \ ) flic 
judges (dicasts) composing these tiibuii ils 
appeal to have numbeied 6 000 thi> w c rc 
citirc ns over thirty and not disqii ihhed 
in anv way, dlstnl uted into ton sections 
numbered from A to K, so that eac li tribe 
should be reiircsentod in each sc it ion 
From these the courts or juries {dikasttria) 
were select od by lot, in numbeis vatjua? 


from 201 upwaids according to the im- 
portance of the coses to be tned, but a^rain 
so that each tribe should bo repiesentod. 
The distribution of the conrts and cases 
was corned out by tho Tbosmotbetoe (see 
Athena, § 2). 1* aeb dieast reeeivod a fee of 
two obols (raised to three m 425) for a 
day’s attcndanc c 

Judicial suits were cither public or pri- 
vate In public suits w heio (in most cases) 
some olTcnce ngaliist the State was in- 
►ohed the charge might bo intioduecd 
euhei by some maf,ishatc or bv a private 
citizen The cast came hi t before one of 
the Ihcsinothel le wlio piepaicd it for 
trill and hiibs( f|u iitl\ picsidcd ovu Iho 
c vurt where it was hmd The duals 
decided the vcidut by vote, a shell or 
(I itei) a I ron/( disk pi ictd in an um If 
tho ‘Kcu^cd w IS ^oriiutcd accuser an I 
accused each pit posed i icniltv (unh ss 
the penilty w is fixed b\ livv) and the 
duasts decide d b\ \ol( between tire two 
p!opo•^lls I he pi mil v inmht bo death 
iinj iisoiiinint h inishine lit disfimehis 
nunt coidise at ion ol piopeity eu i tine 
It iisu ill> took the last lorm J he amount 
irii I lioni u few dr Khinis to itry large 
um Demosthenrs t >i mtiiuc, was 
riff fined twrntv t ^li nt Tiinothe ii*- a 
liundrcd mi ) J he jirose e ulor w is luiblo 
> i tiiu (1 1 OOOdiaeiimi it he wilheliew 
he t le llu tiiil or f ule (1 to btun one fifth 
ol the votes Ihe fines (ind fees ot the 
htiginis) went to supply the fund from 
which tJic <1 k ists wt i pai 1 

llu majority of prn ti suits (on right s 
of piopcrtv, debts lontiaets S.( ) c unc 
fust before the I oitt who if 1 le nntter 
m ehsputc^ cxeceUd tho sm iM ainoiiUu if 
ten diaehmas iclfiie 1 tho c ise to trlifn 
t on bv one of the public irbiti iteirs 
( liailftai) Atbemms lu then sixtieth ve ai 
Only if this failed ehd the c isc come befi re 
the couits for trnl on submission by 
I ho ai bit rat or Ac c use i iiid ac c used were 
fdlowerl sometimes two speeches ea< h, 
sometimes only one I he length of the 
specehc fixe d aceorelmg to tlic import ane e 
of tho mutter in dispute w is incHbUied liy 
a water clock ihe parti s had to e onduet 
their own cases, though they wcie nor 
mally allowed to call In fiicnds* to assist 
them lienee thcic weio no bamaters in 
- VI hens, oidy speech wiitcis(seo ^ ogographi 
(J)), wl o tomi o*>( d speeches for the pailics 
to le am and elc hv cr 

Ihis juchcial svstom had Aioth advan- 
tagOB and di sad vantages It gave a con 
sidcrablo measure of aceunty against 
injustic c, for the intimid itioii or corruption 
of a large number of jurymen (c spec lal 
Ivas it was not known beforehand who these 
would be) was impossible. On the other 
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hand such junos woie more suBcoptlblo to the law establishingr each Sulla once 
emotional appeals, moio mcllnod to admit more made the members of these couits 
what was not properly evidence, and less senators. By the lex Aurilia of 70 the 
famihai with the law than tramed Judges juiort. weic drawn from senatois. esuUes, 

would have been Anstophanos. m his and irtbiini aeram (q.v ) Both accuser 

Wasps* (q y.), attacks thcavstemon thi and accused wore allowed within certain 
ground ot the fciocitv of the juries m time Imiits to i eject jurors Voting was secret. 
Oj war and of their llabihty to mhucnce b> b\ means of tablets placed in an um. front 
irrelevant motives. the 2nd c ii c Under bulla’s airange 

iiKuls the numboi of praetors was m 
§ 2. At Home j j ^ ^ whom six picsided o\ ei 

(1) CRiMPfAi Procpdikl. Ciimmal (jum\twn(s, imn who had been at'^dilcs 
jmi ^diction oiigijially m the haud^ oflprcsKlcd ovii the reniaming courts, being 
tl< king ssed in icpubhcan tiuws at known as luxiueb gnat blunts There was 
iii‘'t i.o tnc consuls, who>je ollleeis th* no publu piosKuttr I’losocutions before 
iiuacstors were chaiged with the duty of the q uu'^tiunis, as bifoic the comiixa 
icing and ainstmg cimunalh It was wcic undl^llk(nb^ I)^l^ itc ix rsons, or m 
provided, howivei, that in capikxl cases political cases bj tiibunts iht arcusod 
m ajipcai {pioiocatio) might ho mack to might have i patronuA c»i scveial 
the c jwiiita tcafumdo.iappc ils m less iin to bpeak cn his he hall the prose outoi, 
))oit mt ca&chcc uld conic be fen c thct07«i/jc/ c Acept in cases of npeturniiu (sec above) 
tnb ita (qc] V ) In elk ct this meant that and where a woman or chiln wu*^ tlic 
orinim iljuilsdictlon pissed fiomthi magis norniiiil piosccntoi, hid to conduct hiM 
^latcs to the pcoide. 1 oi judicial pin c isc iiipcison but might be suppoitcd b\ 
jioscs the ccntuTics wen picsided ovci h\ Iht lengUi of the hpceches, 

till piutoT the tubes by a ni igisl I it it lust unlimited, w i'^*litcr rigultiUd bv 

with itnjiniutn (g v ) ’th« migistittc if the walii clock I hen was no appeal 
8ali‘-Iicd that there w isn c ise toi invt'^ligi liom the deiis«ou ol be quatstionea 
turn, milled a div foi tho hist he iiin I ndei tlie pimeipite the qiiaLstioniA 
Iheie hid to Ik in ill foiii luaiings nut e li iw ri from benaloiM ind iquitcs) eon 
tweiiti foiii dais had to eHf i betwcii tiiiiuel to e vist bit then impoitiun 
the thud and linal heuiuig \uv person gneliialli clc lined until thev eijsappcaicd 
iiiighl let as luoseeutot, piovule d that he u the 2id e lie euperoi i i ght tr\ anv 
w IS not tor home cause imapaeit ited fioni esse that he thougl t lit Jhe Senate was 
nubile functions Iho State cneouiaged con lituted i iTiiinnil court (cspeciolh 
(he piose e ul ion eif e iimin iIh b\ ofTe iiiif., i< f ir ita e>wu niemt>e rs), and tho preufettuA 
w- lids but ail unsuccessful ae i use 1 inig 1 1 uthi had cniumal jori&cbcfion In Home 
m turn be piose cute d Ihoe e e cm gs beloic ind loi 100 mile s aiuuiul. llv tho 3id e 
the e omitia niiglit be st opjM el h\ Lnkr<f>SLo the pr<u futuH praetoi lo bad e riimnal juris 
u, \ ) hce also iintlir Jdiiu iflunt dietiem in the icst of Jlily (both tho pro- 

I lie Smite inoieovci, from line to feet acting is dele gates ol tlu omperui) 
till! d.))poinl( d a bper 1 il tiilmn il c^uues/io lJuiiiig both lopublicau ami inipeiial 
cxtiaorduiGruO whose mem heib were eiii timeb, it maj b« added, in my minor casett 
tois t ) t \ giavc pohtie il c ibt h In 140 i Ubt ha\t been ekalt with, as polUo 
Bc b\ the Icr i alpumia, w is set up e onccfl, 1)^ mag st Tales Buth as the 
till lust peiiiiane nt ludjci il bod\,Uic c/uac t 'wn i f ainiH* s {m. I n,ivinuraf() 

ptrptitui d( fepflundiA, t y liy < ises ol In the latter put of the le publican 
extortion bv piovineiil goveinois The e la api>e als to the popular » sscinbluH be 
ineirbcisot thiseoiiri also were scuatoih c ime obse letc I neiti the princio ito the y 
until C. Orueclius tiiii'^fciied tbo iiuni were rapine d In a ineisme bi the power 
bcislup to the egiuhliian oielei (q v ) peissessoel bv the cniperoi (unless he 
I lieu lb no clear evidence of the mstitii- reiiouueecl h in fav mr of his delegatCH) 
tion of ani further quafstio ti I tho cail> of mtcrfeii* i , m virtue of his 
VC ills of the Ibt t (shoillv befoic Sulla) jio/rs/as, with tho htutencoof any couit 
wlu II 71 /aes/ioaes wt'io set Uf) to cb il with* 1 i ig th iHt e , moioovti the erimmal 
iiiuider cases (ek bueeras) anel with tie ipon jiii eiietion of piemmial goveinois was 
Ktlc maje&tate) bulla fuithei developed the Imutoel bv tlie light of Roman citizens to 
bvstem of *quae*itLoneSt mcie ising then apiKal to a Homan court oi to the emperor, 
number to oight or nine and icgulating Thus St. Paul's eliimt.) appe‘il to Caosar* 
tie proceedings of each 1 )a a law. The tronithe pioc uiatorof Suelaeawaballowcd. 
importance of the quachtiones is that 4 .h rcgaiils pumbhinents, tho death 
bv theii institution criminal jiiisdiction innaltv might, in ic publicum times, bo 
passed out of the people’s bands, the pronounced bv the remiitia c/Tifanofa, but 
peopk votmg away its lights m enacting m piactiec it v is rarely mflietcd and was 
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replaced by exile from Homan territory 
This penalty as inflicted by the quaestionea 
took the form of cmuie ef tgnxs %nierdtctio, 
the oquivalent of exile, 'which eo nomine 
was nevor inflicted by a republican court. 
Such executions as took place wero eronor- 
ally the result of exceptional circum- 
stances, o s a senatuh con*tnltum uUimum 
(q V ) The death penalty was more fre- 
quent under the empire Pines, or some 
diminution of civil status (such as infdmia, 

‘ disgrace '), wore I hi most common penal 
ties under the icpublic In later times 
pumshment became more vinod and 
severe, me ludingr deportation to some 
desolate island (onAsiation of property, 
penal hci vitudt (e g. m the miuej), and 
even b( ©urging 

(2) fi\ii Pilot EDURF The cml juris 
diction likt the trirnmal, pissed from the 
king to the eonsuls, until m t iily rt publi 
can timth a special judicial mi-fistiwv 
the proctorship, wis instituted Mioiit 
240 B C a H( t nd pi actor, tlie imuf )r ptre 
grinus (as distinguished ftoni tti< oii^inil 
praetor urb inus) vv ss appomte d to dc il wit li 
suits m wliuh foreigiicis wcio ccmtincd 
1 or the judicial functions of th< ] i u.i iis 
and foi the <le\ c lopmc nt of Ivunan nil 
law unde I th rii hio Laii (/ >nin) bt c 
also Uiccmmri iiid ( cniumuri 

Jugu'rtha, an illegitimate giandson of 
Masimssa (q v ), king of Nunn li i \s i 
'voung III in lie served, at the h ul >t i 
Numidiin contmgent iin lor (hi voung i 
Sripio m I hi u ii ug iimt Numintu (1 1 
B< ) and i iinid stipios appiov il h\ his 
soldicih quiliti s lii vv is also ami iti nis 
and iiiisi rujml us an 1 h irnt m Spun thi 
Vinilitv of nniiY )f the Unnuis \fli i 
the dcatli in I IS of Mn ip'll (i\h i h id sui 
cecdid Misiiiihsi iii 140) hi put to dc lih 
first oTii then thi ctliir f his lousins 
Ilii m])s il mil Vdlii I hal an I in ulo him 
self iiiastii of Nurnidii In spilt (hcokI 
mg to ballust) of Juguitlns livi'jh use 
of biibcij till Itonnii piople ikiidcd to 
crush him ml ittci tw i unsut 1 1 sstiil 
campaign') (111 110) sent tlio copnllt 
Q ( aecilius Mcti Ilus against him Aide Ihis 
lepe itedh ikfe ited Jugiiitha but foiii d 
it impossible to subduo liiin T m ilh , iftci 
Minus (q V ) had replace I Mote Ilus in the 
commaiid and lugmtln Iml t ikcn ictuge 
with BorehuH king of M luiet imi, bulli, 
Mdiius & quaestor pcrsuidid Boiehiis to 
botiav the fugitive Juguitha was taken 
to Porno and put to d< ath m 101 

Iho stoiy of the „vai against him, with 
its monv cxe itlng me leli nts lu -vividli told 
in tho ‘Be Hum Juguitlimmu’ of balluat 

Ju'lia. Among tho numerous Poman 
ladies who boro this name, the idluwmg 


aro the most Important. (1) Annt of 
Jubus Caesar and wife of Manus. (2) Sister 
of JuhuB Caesar and mother of Atia, the 
mother of Augustus. (3) Daughter of 
Julius Caesar and wife of I^ompev, she 
died in 54 B c. (4) Daughter of Augrustus 
and Scnbdma, and the wife first of 
Agrippa (q V ), then of Tiberius the futme 
empcior. ‘she was banished by Augustus 
for her profligate conduct. (5) Livia (q v ), 
tho wife of Ji Claudius Nero and ottei- 
V irds of Augnstu- sho was known 1 iti i 
is Julia Augusta, bcc gi ncalugies on pp. 
Bo and 2 11. 

Ju'lia Domna, of Emesa m Svna, tlio 
second wife of the emperor beveius and 
mother of Caiacalla, a woman of gic it 
mtcUigcnce and chaiiett", ‘the patroness 
of every art, and the friend of every man 
of gimus* (Gibboif, c vi) 

Ju'lia, Gins, a distingmsh d patrician 
pins (or clan) at Pome, winch claimed 
distent ti om lulus (\scamus) the son of 
A.cue IS ind ilnongh them bom Venus 
lo this firms belonged hilius C losai, and 
Augustus tluimgb Ins a loi ti )u bv t us ir. 

Ju'lian {JlaiLiis ( Liudius Juhani^), 
Romm t iipeioi a i> >( l-> sum line I I y 
Chiisti 111 wide IS Ihf) Apostate He w is 
till son of i h\lf biothii of Const lutino 
(ej V ). Ill u IS edue itcd m tho doitiiiiis 
of ( hristiamlv (whii h he disliked) uiidei 
tho h ti h and suspifims eonti 1 of his 
eenisin Consiintius, but (us ineitiou w is 
fir (he (jieek classics uu 1 he leluetintlv 
gave up Lis studios it Athinsfu ihceaics 
of St iti AV heu lu isce nile d the thi me he 
levt ill 1 himself is i pagui irid di 1 w] it 
ho could foi till i OHM 1 vatioii of lit lit msm 
nd t he le si 1 1 it ion of tin irii it ut 1 1 ligi n 
lie till I 1 > I ling about a iiiigioiis ievi\ il 
it Xnti leh iiiil m ulc hinisi If Ytiv unpo] u 
lir thill he avi rigid him ilf l>y wiitin >■ 
a it 111 onthitcitv mill lid Alivojnig m 
( Be lid hatei’, peril xps in illusion to th 
luvinious and tfTe minute b>n ins) Ho als > 
wide i sitifii d ticitibo Again t tin 
( I ii-^ti ill's (1 nown to us onh by the it In 
t ition of C i nl) irid othi i woiks TIo w is 
i nun of iclui ms an 1 itioiul tiiidcncits 
but bitter and iggit ssive He was kilJe d 
in the thud -ye ii of Ins it ign in in t \pcdi 
turn agi lust the leisians Hi fonuded i 
secular libi iiv at Const antmopli whicli 
wis destiojed bv flic m 491 Hit stori 
th it he VY IS muide ii d by a Christian and 
died exclnming ‘Vicisti, Gtlilaee’ (‘Thou 
hist eonqueiid Galilean ) is unfounded 
It IS lefeiitd to in J nglish liteiature e g 
bv SwmbiuiK mtbe ‘lljmut iPioseipmc* 
(Poems and Ballad b 1 irst '"irits, IS 60) 

Julio-Glaudian Tamily, GiNFAioe^v of 
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Ci'iuJiuB Brudniii U" Drusus 

(murdered a D d ^ 



Julius Gapitolinus 

Ju'lius Gapitoli'nus, see Historia 
AugvMa 

Ju'lius Po'llux (yf A D 180) a Greek of 
NaucratiH aod teacher of the emperor 
Oommodus, was a Icxic ographc! and 
author of an extant * Onomastic on • a 
valuable list of Attic words and technical 
terms, with explanations and quotations 
The work contams much useful mfoima 
tlon on the Greek thcatic on Atheman 
admlmstration, on coins, ISu 

JQ'lius Vale'rius (who may have had (he 
additional names An X4.M)1 r Poci mu a) 
{/I AT) 100), tiauhlatcil from the Or<fk 
of tlic Pseudo rallisthcniH (sio C aU 
sthenes) the romantic histoiy of Ak xonder 
the Great ‘Res Cjrchtae Mexandn Mace 
donis , in three books, I Birth II Arts 
III ITc ath 1 luh w ork is important In con 
noction with the tinnsmissioii of the Alex 
andcr stoiy in the Middle Ai^cs 

Ju'no, In Romm rrlifflon, the female 
eounterriart of Jupitci (q v ), litei identi 
fled with th< (iicck Hera (q v ) fc»he w is 
sometimes i^so latcd with the moon, but 
was pnmarib the Rod dess of women 
had many distinctive nimes mduatinpr 
hei various ittiibutrs c f? IttciNA the 
goddess who bungs to lif,ht*, as pic siding 
ovei child blit h Mom i \ the gl\ti of 
eounwl In the tcnijU ot Tuno Monet i 
on the noithcin sunin it of the ( apitolmc 
MU was c -it ibllshc d tlu J omun mint ai 1 
hence is df MM d ( 111 w Old r^nKy Tlicie 
was inotlur temi 1( (o iunermthec iini us 
Maitius and anothci on the A^entmc 
The littei w is dedictife 1 in i02 Bf bj 
M 1 uiius ( amiilus, tin con picror of tii 
who pi ICC d in the trmpk a wt oden statue 
of Jimo bionglii fioiii the captuied cit-v 
The festnal of Juno ccntiued to wojiun 
was the M itional a (ci \ ) 1 U le was iNo 
a festival of w n in on 7 Jul\ to /uv 
Caprotina, when i goat w is sadiflcid to 
her Sec also undii Genius Ovid leliUs 
that be ing anne i c d ct the birth of Athcn i 
(qv) without a nothei, she determined 
to produee a hiiinlir miracle Slic was 
made jiregnant M i magic flower gnen 
her by Floi i and gave bii th to ’Mai s (q v ) 

Jupiter or TirririR (from Tmi^ pater 
whtie Joiis I)}<n\s a word akin to 
dies signifying the hiikbt brave n ) in 
Roman religion originallv a sk\ spmt 
(nuTwm), connect ed with tlu giapc h rves 
(see T malm) ind also pre piti ited before 
the sowing In the soni, e 1 the Gain (q v ) 
hi figure s as a Statefirit y ind Is addicssod 
as LUcetius, the god of light He Is dso 
associated wuth the lightmng and thundoi 
bolt Later the woiship of Jupiter I ere 
fn 1/4 (q V ) became prommont os the bond 


Justin 

of umon of the cH^mmimity, and Jupiter 
appears as the protector In battle, the 
stayer of rout (JupUer Stator, q v ), and 
the giver of victory* In peace agam he 
becomes asbociated with publio morality 
md justice, he is the god of oaths The 
oak 1 b bis spociol tree, the eagle his special 
bud Before the introduction of (ucek 
elements In his chaiictei and his Identi- 
fication with i^euH he becomes the chief 
of the Roman gods, hipitcr Optimus 
Miximus, ‘ Tupitci the bi st ind gieatest*, 
with his temple on the ( ipitol Here the 
magistrates do saerifiio on enteimg on 
their year of cflice and the gem ril bungs 
bis spoils aft e r 0 virl onous e irnpaign H is 
oiigin as d ski spmt is u calk d by the Ubo 
of 1 is nimi IS a synonwn f >r tlu sky, 
f g manet sub Jo\o fiigido ycnitoi* 
(Ilorii c ) ^ 

Jupiter Capitdli'nus, Tut iter of the 
C ipiti 1 Lhc gnat t( tnj)k of Jupiti i in 
the ( apitol lefcried to in the ji/fttthng 
iiticlc yy is said to h i\i been founded I \ 

I iiqumins Suixrl is It c mtained tbico 
sluims tint of Till It c I in tie mi Ilk, 
wluk the (tlur tyyo win bi icd to Juno 
and Mintrv i 

Jupiter Ftrc'trius (^^c i ly ilion line i it iin, 
ac t iding t L \ \ til 111 fen ) Ju] itci (q y ) 
IS ir.stciitcd with i SIC red oik on the 
( ipitcl in winch Re in ulus yvas said to 
hue hung his spolinojuma (q v ), pcihips 
cngiiiilly the spirit suppoHcd to ml ibit 
the lire Pho temple of hipitc r leiiliius 
yyas ic]>utcd the ol list m Koine 

Jupiter Sta'tor r) ‘Jupiter the 
stivir of rout T 1 1 litu n ii latcd that 
RomuIuH yoyvid i tcnipli to In ii m tlu 
mulbt of dbatfk inwhic lithe Romans wiic 
being diiy on 1 ick Iv the Salines Pho 
tc mi)k w hic h st ood ne ir the hif^hc st poii t 
of thi A in Sun sppe irs n< t to have be c n 
bmlt till muf li 1 tci (2 )4 n ( ) In it was 
held thi me c ting of the ^inatc at winch 
(Ktio dehycrid his flist oiatioa a^amst 
( ntihnc 

Jus trium libcro'rum. Augustus grantc d 
ecrtiin pn\ik i known c i !np(Tidions>]v 
b\ this name to fatbcis cf thici children 
Pho privileges inelukd exemption from 
cert iin taxes ind piefcicni c inirng candl 
•'late s for oflii ( Late r we he u ) the gi int 
being made is i fa\our to pi i sons not 
qualified t g to Maitiol 

Justin (Ifnr/ws lumcbnun Justinus), of 
uni ei tun ditc (2nd or Jrd c ad ), wrote 
m I ntm an abridgement of the unlveibal 
histoTV of TroguH 1 ompelus (q v ) It is 
foi the greater part colourless and tedii us; 
but tbi stylo IS good and the history con- 
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tains a few stiikinfr passafires, such as the 
description of the multitude of Athenians 
pouring out to soo Alcibiados on his return 
from exile (v. 4), and of Bicnnus and his 
aimj at Delphi (xxiv). 

Justi'nian («/ uUimGniis), Roman cmpi toi 
at Constantmoplo A u 'i27“b ) He was 
Ljm on the boidtrs of Thrace and Ilhii 
cum, and raised to power bv hia uncle 
1 iisLm, u ho himself had risen from obsc ui 
ity and attained the empire through the 
fa\ our of the sohlic r\ 1 he impoitant o of 
his reign lies paith m the conquests of his 
gicat general llolisfLims, who rciovcred 
\friea fiom the Vandals, occupied Rome 
nnd o’VOitliKW tho (lOthic kingdom m 
I ♦ ily , but ( 'v e n inoi e in his i < c iganiz i tion 
of Romm law in which he was assisted 
by lilboiiian, quaestoi of tho palaec Ihc 
C oi pus lulls of J iistiJiian coiiHistu of f im 
paits (1) the ‘Institutes {Institutif nts) 
(2) tho ‘Digest OP J*mdcetH </)iffe*tta 
*tf u Panda tat) ( 1) the ( ode (t odt i ), and 
(4) till NoTtls (\ov<U(u) The Insti 
tutes is a shot t manual of the whole law 
Intended as a text hook foi students j lo 
paiod by a c ominissum of Ihic t and pub 
hshed m uH It is bast 1 Iwgclv on tho 
Institutes* of (laius (q v ) The Digest 
IS a much longer uoik consisting of e\ 
tracts fjcru the writings of j irists ot 
luthoiify grouped unde 1 subjc i ts It was 
1 1C piled b> a eoininissioii aril pnbb lied 
ir jJlshortlj after the Institutes Ihi 
Lode* first aiipc ated m '32<1 but a re vised 
edition was published in 5)1 It is a col 
lec lion of tho enactments of the einpcion, 
and their rescripts’ or answers to legal 
epu stiousbulunitUdtothem I hn'lsoxels 
an a supplemc utaiv wc ik consiptinr ol 
tlio laws made oy Justinian after the Issue 
of the C ode 

Jii^'timin was tho b iildor of the great 
ehuich of St Sophia at ronstantinoplc 
It was b\ fustmi in’s ordc r tli it tho schools 
of pUilosoph> at Vthens wne clos I in 
>29 

Jutu'rna, an It ilian goddess of fountains 
It was at her spring near the l*orum that 
Castor and I’ollux were siid to ha-ve 
watered tbcir horses after tho battle of 
Lake Regilliis Ihc temple of futuma at 
Rome was vowed to her bv C Lutatios 
Cat ulus duimg the sea battles off the 
Aegatlan Islands In 241 u c \ irgil, in tho* 
‘ \eneid’ (q v Bk xii), giv t « he r n ime to 
the sister of^Turnus 

Ju'venal (Dec? was Jumus Jmmahs) a 
great Roman satirist, of whose life little 
IS knowm with certainty. Ills birth m i\ bo 
e onjee turallv plscc d about A i> 60-7 0 He 
was probablv bom at Aqumum, but an 
tnsciiption found there, referimg to a 


Junius Juvenalis who was tribune In a 
Dalmatian cohort and held two local 
offices, mav refci to another member of 
the same family Tho various lives of 
Juvenal which survive are of late date and 
contradict each other in some respects 
They mostly agree In referring to a period 
of banishine lit in consequence of an offence 
given to the actor Paris, a favourite of 
Douiiti m and the best of tho lives states 
that he practised declamation tiU middle 
ago (Martial who was a frie nd of Juvenal, 
fclie iks of bun as fat undus) I rum internal 
( vide nee of the dales at which the Satires 
were written o** published, the period of 
Jiivc n il V life I irv ac tiv ilv appears to have 
b cn tbe thirty vcirs a n 98 128, i o in 
the i< igns of Ira^^Ti and Hadrian I rom 
iiiiiUi iMclence it appeiis also that 
TiivcuhI wiiR at one time prior, but later 
ic (limed a faiin at libur nnd could offer 
he spit kilt V in hJs muse at Jtomi and that 
he VI itf 1 1 gvpt 

Die ^ due ft of liivcnal are sixteen In 
rumbei divided bv ancient editors into 
the books Phev are fierce attacks on tho 
vices abuse*’, and follies of Roman life 
They jrotess to be dueetrd not at his 
t( utcii poraiics, but at their pre doee ssoi s, 
new dead But it is evident that ho re 
gtidri the evih of their daj as still iieusls 
ting I he '“atiriH are notible for their 
I ittei ironic il humour powci of mvectivc, 
glim epigram svmpithv with the poor, 
an i a narrow peshimlsm which sees only 
tho se miy side of life Tiivonai chums 
Lucilius and Horace as his masters but 
of the latter at least he has none of tbe 
1 indlv hirmoui His extravagant hatred 
if the rich the ex iggi ration of his con 
sure biH uusjxiring eondrmnation of tho 
wlolr female sex, suggest that he was a 
man soured bv expeiicnci Ihe picture 
he glv ( s of Roman life is In strung contrast 
M th that giren bv hw eonteiuporary, tho 
V nngc I 1 Imx M iiat is pc i haps most 
rcmukilli m bis writing is his power of 
evoking b\ a few giaphic stiokcs a ®cent 
of Roman life (.see in particular Saliro III). 

Juvenal found manj admueis among 
English satirist s t Imiie c r In Pi oylns and 
Cr>sevd( ’ (i'" I*>7) iTipcals to his author- 
ity on the ubject of wise objects of 
prayei (Sat x) ac d in tho Wife of Bath’s 
3 Ut parauhiasea the ‘cantablt vacuub*. 
Tiiveiiul was a f ivounto of Skelton’s, and 
mfliieneed 11 ill nnd Donno Dr v don had 
a Mgh regsrd for him, triiislated tho 
batircs, and irretixcd to them a pleasant 
essav on the Komali satirists (1693) 
Juvenal also influenced Pope Johnson’s 
poem 'London* is an Imitation of his 
Third l>atir( his ‘Vanity of Human 
Wishes* an imitation of tho Tenth But 
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Swift's satire, with its saeva zndignatiOt is 
pel haps closest to the spiiit of Juvenal. 

For the subjects of the vanous batires 
see SaHres. 

Juve'ntas, the Homan Roddt ss of >outh. 
Identified with Uebe (q v ) 


K 

For Greek names begmmng \vitli K, ace 
under C. 

Knights, at Homo, sot Ffiiie^nan Ordc'^. 

Knights (7/<pptis, L i a com( cI^ 

by Arlbtopharji s produced at the Lenac* 
in 424 B c., when Ckou is at the hcif?bt 
of his power, after hie suect ss it sph icteii i 
Demosthenes md Nkii*! (tancatuics of 
those Athcman ffCTiorals), sluts of Demos 
(piisomfiLatiou of the Athtniin Ptoplt) 
aic abusing: ( Icon, the Icathf r inongt i , a 
new favounti of Demos and i spiiiif? 
fiattcici ot hn misttr Ihcj It ii \ from 
a roll of 01 \< Ics that ( It on is ^o bt oustt d 
from favour bv a stilt i ol blatk puddings 
Ont of this tiade tomts along. Is told 
his piomibtd Kood foTtiiiu, and Ihst tlu 
knights will suppoit him agxiiist (lion 
( Icon ( nteiH ihicatcnlngh, but the cboiiiv 
of kmghts aiiivt, and abuse aud bullet 
him Ihoy nrgt the lllatk pudding min 
to stand up to him in 1 i funous qu iiul 
between the two be j, n 1 he n st of the 
play is occupied with i he t (jiiti iilion of the 
two demagogues foi tlic f ivoui ol Dinios 
by flattcp> , bribe'- int 1 1 pi ot ition of ornt les 
ami ubuat of oath otlui The Illack 
pudding nnu wins the diy. I miUv it i*. 
revealed tint his name is Agoiakiitos, 
‘the ('ht)i(t of the \i.or i , and that he is 
to be the it foimc i aud s i\ loui of the ‘‘tale 


J. 

La'beo, Mauci s Amisihb, an eminent 
jiiiiPt of the time of Auguatus lie h< Id to 
ins lepiiblican views, and was the foundei 
of aprogiossixese hoolof Ixwjeis in distmc 
tion from th it of Atcin‘< Caiuto (qx.), 
which was conseiv itivi 

La'be5, \itits (let o ad), author ot 
translations of the ‘Tliatl’ anti ‘Odvss \* 
mto I^atm hcxamctei', whidi have not 
suivived 

Labe'rius, DEciArufi (c. 105-1 \ u c ), a 
Homan knight aue/wiitoi of inimts (q v ) 
According to JVIacioblus, his out ] okcu 
political criticism brought upon him the 
humihation of ticing rcquiied by Caosai 
m 45 B.C. to appo u on the stage aud act 


in his own mimes, in competition with 
Publiliiis Syius (q v.). 'Neccsse est multos 
timeat quern multi timent* was one of his 
thrusts at Caesar, it is said that when the 
line was spokon, the ejes of every one m 
the thoatie turned towards Caesar. 

Labyrinth {Labunntfios), the name givc‘n 
to the maze m Crete, said to have been 
devised by Daedalus (q v ), where the 
Minotaur (see M tnof) w is k< pt The word 
‘labyrinth* is of uncertain oiigm, perhaps 
lorn Xappvs, a Lj-dian oi ( aiian woid 
mcamng double he^adi d a\( , a symbol of 
religious signification, found frequentlj 
UK jsed on stones and pillars in Cret in 
Ti mains of tbo Miuo in pcilod. The id( i 
of a maze in ly have been deni t d trom 1 he 
mtiicate plm of the gieit Mmoan (q i ) 
p il le e it C nos ns 

Lacedae^mon (/ tut daivwn)^ see impart a 

haoetlatmo'ntanMj ( onstitution of th a 
work b> Xenophon, bco C onstitulutn J the 
Jjattdat niunians 

Lace'rna, n ( I thin ^ 3 
f a'# In's, s ( / /of), tj J 
I a'chesis, st t I ait 

I achmann, K \ul, set 7tufs anti S/ 1 has, 
^ 11 

Ldco'nid Ol Laco'nica d a' rtf ) ilem- 
tol^ mthe s of t lie 1 rponnest bounded 
on the Vt. b> Mt. T i\g tiis, on tlu b ind 
r. bv the se i It me hided i fettih pi iin 
through will h flowi d the 1 urot is, and its 
( ipital w t "ii ut i (q \ ) 

Lacta'ntius, ( vicniis (oi ( \iiris) 
IiKMiAM s w IS luobsbly an A.Ciu in, bom 
about \.i>. i >0 I p igan who be uno pio 
kftsoi of ibetoiif at Nieonu di i m Ihtlijuia 
and Wtis the 10 (onveiletl to ( biistiimt\. 
In his )Id ige he was iippointe d bv t on 
I inline tutor to li s Ron ( iispu-e Among 
111 thiel (1 itin) wiitings on theChiistian 
faith ait bis I)i Opiti ie> Dci', a defence 
of the clot trine of Ciovidincc b el on llio 
evidence of de sign in t he human oigaiiisui, 
‘De In Doi', refuting the pagm notion 
that Ood iH iim»issive ami inenpiblo of 
wi illi xnd the InstdutioniH Dnimu ’ 
Tills list IS a work of wielt scope a deP nee 
of ( liristi in doe time is a h ir momous and 
, logic 1 1 sv stem it IS iddie sse el 1 iiltiv ite d 
pug in If adds and appe i1r not to the 
beriplnies but to the te timony of pagin 
writeis tJiemselves It begins with a tii 
tic ism of pe>lv theism and of pagan philo 
bophics, and passes to in exposition of 
the Cliiistian faith, of the ( hristian idea 
of juRtice and inoialitv, of the purpose ol 
1 nation and of iminoitalitj Though 
Lie t ml lus h is been criticized as unoitho- 
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doz, he showi irrasp of tho essential pnn 
dples of tho Ohristiaa religrion. He writes 
in an oratorical Ciceronian prose (he has 
been called tho Christian Cicoro)» in a 
peiHuasivo rather than polemical tone 
seeking to reconcile faith with reason 
An exception to tins manner Is tlie ‘Dt 
Avlortibus PersccTitomm* (whoso attribn 
tion to Lactantms has been qut stioned), 
in ^hieh, shorth atttr tho triumph of 
C luistianity, he f ( b biatcs with a passion 
ale c\ult itioii th( successive downfalls 
of tho ompciors who persecuted the Chna 
tians. 

La'das (Zddc/s\ a runner employed 
vlexunde i the' (urcat, fumoiih for Ins switt 
ucss Ladas was the name of Loid llooc 
bory B V rby winner m 1894. 

I a'ddn, (1 ) a n^ ei of Are adia tributary eif 
t»ie Mpheus (ei V ) (^) ari%< p tf lln ssal>, 
tiibutarv of the PtneuH (q'v ), (3) the 
didgon that guaidcd the ipplca of the 
He speridcs (ei \ ) 

Lae'lius, Ct\Ii s (b c l^b b c ) consul m 
none nn 1 the intimate fiu n 1 of S ipi > 
Ve rmUami*! (q v ) lie was a good soldit i 
amt pufoirned heioie explol+s as an 
otlu Cl iiiulci S( n lo in t he 1 hit d Pumt W ai 
He w IS iNo an emiiuiit eii itoi and sui 
nuricd ^ipieiis (the Wise ’) foi bis wnk 
U umiig nid i b losophical attimmen*s Tt 
w IS •^Md tint tue pliys of I tie nee wliei 
tls ) belongt 1 to -^e ipi j s cue 1< owe d niue It 
t I 1 te liiis He IS ni ido b\ ( k • lo tJie prm 
e Ip il hpe ike 1 in Ins eti iloi^iie lie Vnntitii 
(q ^ ) lit is il I ail inteilnutor in 
( leti » De Seiuetute* in I Jlc* 1 

J iblita . ( It CIO (J)( Oi II 0 33) In 
a jileasint aittelele lliat L \e us ml 
S ipio liked going for i bdnliv to the 
Hcisidc, ‘whcit tlic> I o< Hill mtitdiblv 
( 111) dish iiid used to cf)lUe.t sJ ells and 
lebblrs on the. bneb*. 

lAivltua, flc liiile tfi^, see / 'r imic fia 

Lae'rtCs, m Iho ‘Cdysscj , t k f ittui e f 
(Id's sst us 

I aestrv^j^oncs {1 aiUrunorub), see 0 //s 
s V rundti Bk \) 

I ae'vius (LMiiissis) (b c I-Obc) i 
Homan poet of whom veiy little is knenem 
< 'ccept that ho was aut hor eif T rt topacgnia^ 
V clneisions of lr\e’), amatory poems m 
« groat vaiie t-y of Iviu metres He is im 
putint as pioneer of tlie Me \antlnan 
influence at Rome (see Ih saiidnamsra\ 
IS an expenmenter in imtie*', and is a 
picdeeessor of t atulliis in iLe l>Eit. Onb 
fiagincntb of his work sun ivt 

La'ius iJjaios) s It gond n y king eif The bos, 
Hon t)f Labe^acus (labdalcs) and gpcat 


grandson of Cadmus (q v.). Soe Antwpe 
and Oedipua, 

La'machus (Ldmachos), an Atheman 
general of the time of tho Peloponnesian 
War (q v.). He was killed in 414 B.c at 
tho siege of byracuse Ho figures m the 
‘ kchamians’ (q v ) of Aristophanes. 

La'mian War, tho war (323-322 bo) 
that followod the revolt of Gresok States 
from MB,c«doma after the death of Alex* 
andor tho Great (see Athens, ^ 7). 

La'mpadedro'mia, see Tarch-race. 

LampriMius, Alitos, see lli^toria 
^itgusta, 

Lanu\i'nus, Lu..eiu8, see Liisnus Lanu 
vtnm 

Lao 'coon {Lnok/ifln) ‘co Jrota'^ Horse 
Hio great Gel 111 111 seholai anil eiitic 
G 1 Le sMug (1 7.^'! 81) made he famous 
Sf uIptuK d groiii e>l Laocoon and his sous 
m the cells of tbt serpent h (now m the 
Vatic tin) I Ik b isis of Lis yveuk ( Laokoon 
17(>(>) on Ibe liiiiils of Poetry and Paint 
lug*. 

La'odami'a (Jtw fameia), (1) wife of 
J-io osliUK (q V ) (3) diiightor of lie He 

phon and inotbci of iipt don (cpi v ) 

Lao'medon (7 nomedon), in Grce k rny tho 

I gv, aing of liov (see pcnedlogy under 

I I w) He employed \pollo imd 1 osi idou 
lo build tlio yvalls of Iroy, but when they 
h id Qiuslie d i e fused i o pay them Po oidon 
t he I e II pou se ut a e a meinstoi against 1 loy 
Ihe dmgei from this could bo averted 
only if La jme dun sue litii ed to t he moubter 
]i iluugiiterHesione Heracles undertook 
to sliy Hjo monster if Laome Ion would 
L,i\c him hib famous hoibes But Lao 
me don dtfriuhd hmi liki yyi'tr fltiaelos 
laised an irinj i iptuied the city, and 
i- ve ilcsiune to 1 lurnoii (q v ), yyho hud 
( istmguished him si if in the attack 

In the ‘ \ leid (iii 3 8) tho harpy 
( elacno tuunts icue is and tub ini ii hj^ 
e ilhiig till m ‘ La miedout ladae '. 

La'pithae {lapdhai), sit CerUaurs 

Ia'tgs(Im7( ), ID U )m in rihgion spiiits 
{Tiurmna) y se oii„inil ehiiictei is diH 
puled In ne e pinion of liarei (eu 
tv I isl 11 01 j) the Zems Cumpiiults, 
w wen WOT shipped at t>ie eioss roads 
{coirvi \ia sii ( unpiUUia) were dingeious 
spiiitH piobilily hpiTits of the dead, who 
bad t) bi ]u>piUiUd Thoie was a clear 
distinition bi tween these and tho Larc** 
I nn iLmns llif spirit who had the special 
cue ut the house xml h msehold, and were 
worshipped at the i imestic hearth on the 
Kilendb None-^ and Ides of tho month 
ail on oi c isiona of importance to the 
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houBehold* Eruch as a wedding. Theso 
Lares, Uke the Lares Coinpitales, were, in 
Frazer's opinion, spirits of ancestors, but 
weie regarded as good and beneficent, so 
long at least as they were treated \idib 
due respect Other authoiitics (including 
WisBowa) regard the Lares as originally 
rustic Bjuiits, guardians of the farm, who 
were invoked (m the woids of Tibullus) to 
'give good crops and wine', and weie onl> 
at a later tune transferred to the house 
The Larfb l/amUinreit had Ihcii couutor 
part m the Larfs Prat’itiUb (‘Ouardians ) 
of the State Ihtv had a temple at the 
head of the Via Sacra, the flgiirt of a dotC 
stood between their images and the 
images were clad in the skms of dogs (be 
cause, according to Ovid, the dog is a 
faithful guaidiau, like tlio Lai) In lat< t 
times the Lauc^ were idciitilicd with the 
Dioscuii (q \ ) 

La'rvae, see Lemurcs 

La'sus (Lft^so^) of llcrmioiic in Aigolis 
(b r. 618 n f ), <ni eaiJ\ (utcklMic poet 
who IS said to hd\t been coimtctcd with 
the instituti<m of dithvi imbic < ouUsts at 
Athens undci Hii»pai<hus, and to ha>( 
de\( loped th( firm md iniiMif of the 
(hthvramb (q v) If is said also thit he 
wa? the t< ichci of Piridir It w is Ik who 
dotu tc d the ioigtrii s of JVliisacus (q y ). 

Latifu'ndia (Lafifumlw) in Korn m ten 
tones, laigc agri< ultuial ir>tatcH, woiki 1 
b\ slave liboui uiidt ran overseer (vd teas) 
oi later b> colonic tenants who dcgenci 
ated piacticalh mto sdfs qhtv were 
(HpL daily Tuevdent in Apiilui and Cula 
biia, and later m \fiKi ( olunulla n 
gaidcd the svstoiria'^ quite un< couoiiucal 
Pliny (II \ y>vui 6 (7) I >) w is of opiuion 
that latifundia were tlio rum of Itah 
The bmullholdcr hud no eh uu c c sperm IP 
since so nmih land wot. turned mto pas 
tun tended b\ slay e h( nlsin< n 

Lati'nus, m Poman legend, son of 1 aunus 
and the lumph Maiua and Ihi nigh 
1 aunus and hia fat he r Pk u k t oj din ’• to 
'Virgil descended fi nn S itnmus (q a ) 
lie was king of Litiiim md fithtr of 
La\inia, whom Aeneas uiiiiud (see 
it tu id) A Latinos was known to 1 le sioel, 
\ho makes him a son of ( iicc (ej \ ) 
Latin Language seep 4oi 
Latd'na, se o Ltto, 

Lauda'tid Tu'riae, see U 07 wn 2 

Laurentian Library, see hxts and 
btudies, ^ q, and Liurarus 

Lau'num (iMunon), see Jlii/ees and 
AthLtis, § 11 

Laus Piso'fitff, se t l)e Laudt Piwnii> 


Lau'suB, (1) in the 'Aeneid* <q v ), the 
son of Mezontius (q v.). Ho is killed, while 
tiying to save his father, by Aeneas. 
(2) The name of a son of Numitor king 
of Alba Longa, killed by his uncle Amtihus 
(Ov Fast. iv. 65). 

Lavi'nia (Ldvinta), In the ‘ Ae neid* (q v ), 
daught cr of Latmus (q v.) , she is betrothc d 
to Tuinns (q v ), but is given by her 
father m marriage to Ae neas. 

1 aw, Koman. 

§ 1. The TikUc Tuf7t*i 
The history of Hennan Law begins, for 
practiuil purposes, with the publieation 
m the) middle of tin oth c, n c oi tho 
‘Twelve 'Tables* (q v , and see /»e>//ie, § 3). 
riiese were the codification ol tho ens- 
tumir'v law of tho ex riricl rhe\ lomuiud 
fi»i teiituries the 1 lurit erf all piiblie ml 
private law at Komi, and wtii stiM to 
iCt,iTdcd I IVY Tliov were inodihcd to 
senne extent h^ statute (the eiiminal liw 
m per I Kill u un leiwf nl in 1 ortiut e hang s 
by this method), and un ’ r tlie princii) 
ate there weie riie>dili< ns hv <Sf/i7f<9 
<c nsex/fum, and se me ot impoitaucob> im- 
[ ( I lal le t ript , but Uu ( ii^houl 1 ite 11 m b 
J 111 and ( Lih impeiitl times tJie main 
development of p/iv ite liw w is rc>t hv 
enactment, hut (1)1 \ the quahf id legisla 
tiM power of tl ( pT utoi n I ( *) hv the 
inte ipielalive ae tioii oi the 7 ( sj7on '>u j)ru 
e/e / tiU77i 

§ 2. Jhr PraiUn*^ I did 
Hktc were under the lepubhetvveiprm- 
(xp kinds ( f ( nil pi oeeduM the u hue 
pjoeedu e iin U jis aitinnuii md the i»ie> 

( e diiic pt r j 17 niulain 'I he foinie 1 prohahlv 
Itgau to die out m the hil oi 2iid c , 
thmvh it mav have suiviyecl to fhes end 
ol the republic emr kiow ledge of it is 
imperfoel Its elm uteiistir fe ituii vv is 
i tliHt stxige, m whieh the judge (tho 
ptaelor) md the putii eibseived rcrtim 
leelinical rites laid down by Jaw, the 
slip^htest mist ikc in pc if 01 ruing the ritual 
w is fatal to the litigant 1 he pioceduic 
per Soimularriy introduce el ahemt 160 B c , 
was lueiio elastic It w is diMded into a 
Inst St ige before the praetor who eleelarcd 
the law, and a seiemd sta o before a 
Mil or {judex) 01 the slamling e ouits of the 
dtet mi in 01 it id umi 17 1 {qq \ ) who decided 
(the issiir oil the fiets (theso courts, it 
' shoulil be observed exist ( d before the 
foi miilaiy sYsterri). Be tore 1 ho pioetor t he 
e ise was said to be in jure, befoie ihcjwlex 
It was said to be apud judicem After 
. disc usbiou befoie the praetoi , the issue was 
defined by him m a wiitteu mstiuetion 
I (the formula) to tho jiidtx, diiccling lum 
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to decide the c a&e according to the answer 
he should find to the question set out in 
the formula. It was the custom for the 
praetor on entciing office to issue an edict 
la> Ing down the pi inciplcs ho should follow 
in granting legal remedies liut it was 
ol viouslv impiactio^ble each ^ car to adopt 
a ntu set of pimcipks the prutoi appoais 
aluais to ha%p adopted Ins lucdctcssor s 
«di<t NMth oo( isionallv such iirundnients 
as, on the advioo of tlu junsts of his coun- 
cil seemed to him to lu i ailed for Ihis 
tialitional edict known as the ulutum 
^frpttnum contuned the firrmulaf of 
actions ml in the last icntuii of flit 
icpubm w tin mam instiiimc nt fot tlu 
\<1 I im nt of tin law Ilus oioctss 
< ir i( to an end and llio pindii s cdi t 
t ok il s ihnl f )i 111 , w it h that issue d b\ S il- 
Mus lull imis nil pt r a lliliiin 

It ini-v bo notic 1 tint tlu pi utc i s iiii 
P«ilTTut in the d( \ilopi uiil of Koniin 
I iw mdcasMl isily cis a icsult cl Ihi 
loiinulai\ sidtin 

§ < lit I 'tp i Pru^iini im 
Hu ;tsi /(p/r ) pn f1 r tnn i \\ rc the 
mswc I < f th ic uiu I m the liw t > tlu 
nu stioii Tc c, II ding the intc i pictition of 
the liw int to them In then clicntsoi tlu 
yu/;as llusc arisiNcisucTC ice ndc I ind 
edite 1 M tlu pnpil** of juiisconsull 
md hid nilhcT t\ pici itioiiifc t< hi 
ic nut ition is a 1 iw \ c 1 lie rt sp n?sa we re 
asouTce ofp)wer which \ngustiis 1 1 night 
to he mo latent undci conti >1 by limiting 
the Mr,ht of giving n pon^n to ceitiiu 
junsts ‘^imilaih the pi utoi s edict 
e anif unde i iinpe riJil c ont le 1 be c lusc the 
)i me ops < xe rclscd Infliu nee o\ e r 1 he 
ippomtment ol the pinct ns Miei it 
Ind liken its tmil shipc in the edi t of 
I nil iims, jurispruelc ne was ele ve lope d 
ninnh by the wiitmgs of gr< it jurists 
Hueh as 1* ipiuiau lud Ulinan, down to flu 
rcn,n of \h xande i 'ae verus 

§ 4. Jus (hntium and Jus Nalvrale 
Roman Law w is onginall> the jus (it ile. 
the law appluahle to Romm citizens and 
to some extent to those allies of Horae to 
w hom the I ights of trade and interraarri ige' 
had been extended The question caily 
arose as t o the pnutiples on which disputes 
should be adjuduated wheic one oi both 
tilt p IT tics were fc n igneis, of whom ti ido 
and business bi ought an cAcr increasing 
mult itiide to#Uome The 1 irge number of 
sucli easts is shown by the aiipomtiuent 
fr im c 240 1 c of a special praetoi known 
as jpratUtr ptramnus to deal witli them. 
I ho moft general solution was foimd m 
the Idea ot a, jvs gentium the univerbal 
element to be found m tho laws of all 


nations In a practical sense, the jua 
gentium cxivered httle more than the law 
of contract, and presumably embodied the 
customs generally observed by tho Medi 
terranean peoples in their commercial 
lutei course, and this law of contract 
became in fact me oiporated In the Roman 
Law as applicable bt tween citizens, olthei 
IS a result of custom or as introduced 
ihiough the practoi's edict Under the 
inthuDce of (jicok theory, tho jus gerdmm 
in the 1 1 st cent 111 y of the republic became 
ule ntiflf d foi most piaetieal pmiioscs with 
I us nxluutlc D Rural law the law as 
lie late d bv leason Aristotle had divided 

li I il ju tiee into to tfivaiKov and to 
V 11 / r I the uitii il an 1 tho eonven 
tie ml 111 I the St )ios, b\ whom tae cul 
tuie 11 m ii ell cs ind pirtieulaily the 
liWMis w 1 miuU mflutn ed legaideel 
lili lee mini’- to nit me' tis the guiding 
P me pin c f i ondu' I This notion piov idc d 
the Ihtei Konnu juiists with a philo- 
soiUnidl hisis foi theli libcial spiilt of 
( qlut^ the ji/s grntLUTn^OT jus naturalf was 
the e l( me nt in 1 iw which the pi lotor s 
bet w IS m po ed to hive worked into 
1 >min J 1 I piueleLu . 

S. Diffusion of homan law 

M )ii idc ol lie pi ><o s of evolution 
ibo\< el( enbedearne a piueessol dldiisJon 
b which Roman 1 iw spii id g iduillr 
<y\ 1 1 lii{.L pait e thi (i\ili/ed woilel 
I he iilTii 1 n was at (list b\ eonqiicst. In 
the pi ov luces eoiaiuiiecl by Rome tho 
s stem ipplud \ iiicd aecoiehug to tho 
decree ef mu lal orgsm/itim pievailing 
im ng tie natives ind the development 
I till! own 1 iwE» mil institutions In the 
pii\in IS cities wtie often gi anted the 
light and «\en more often were allowed 
III prietKc sms hgilms xdi liio edict 
w leh the govoinoi of a proviuct , like the 
pi It tor at Rome ihbue d when entering 
o las olhee, ippcais to lave included 
Icgil regulations for the govoinoi s court 
in the various categories of disputes, be- 
Iwi tn Ror lan citizens, be tween these and 
aliens and piobdbly between one alien 
and anothci The e xpe ik ne e of the piaetor 
ptngrinu at Rome supplied a body of 
lults ipphcible between parties whobo 
native laws were not tho same, and these 
»ni d iibt would seivo as a model for pio 
vm 111 couitb But tho natuial tendency 
was to Roiiiamzi the law of tho provinoc, 
while Rom ill L iw list If, as we have seen, 
was bocommg pci melted with the fus 
gtniium So that the two laws approx! 
ni ited, cspecialb as regaids pioperty and 
contract. 

t furihe r stage m the process of diffusion 
was reached when, by tho OonatvbQfiU} 
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Antoninidna of AT) 212, Roman citizen 
ship was extended by Caracalla to all sub 
jocts of the empire, and Roman Law in 
consoquenre became applicable to a ATcat 
variety of peregnni, to some of ^hom, 
particularly the peoples of the 1 asf with 
their well established institutions. It was 
not suited As a consequence local law i 
and native customs persisted, and Roman 
Law was modiilod to rover them Roman j 
Law, subjected after the tranofci of thi ' 
real centre of government to Con^tanti i 
nople to furthei H( 11cm stic in<l Christian 
influcoecs lost nine h of its oiigin il nat lonal 
(haiarter As c^prtssed m its final form 
the ‘Corpus Juris* of Justinian (q v ), it 
repicsents in part the ofttet of non Roiiiui 
influences The mam d( m lopment of law 
m this period was bj irnptnal eonstitu 
tlons, which were issru d in tho joint names 
of tho A\ebtc in in 1 1 islcin < mpcrois rind 
were normalh vali 1 tliroughout the cm 
pire. The Ihiodosun C idi issued b 
Theodosius II m a D 4 is was a < oUection 
of those ibbircd from ( oust intino onwards 

§ 6 . D%ffu*itcn of 1 < niav 1^ t in inulKial 
and modern Umc^ 

The later diftubion of Rom in Liw w is 
effected cbictlv by peaciful pcmtiation 
radlntlng from two centres Jtalj an I 
Constantin )pk \ft(r tbe Daik Ages i 
great impulse to its c’ctinsim was given 
bv the revi\al of legal study at the I m 
verslty of Bologna towards the end of the 
11th c Iheme Ihe studt of the ( orpus 
Juris* of Justinian spread to the umvirsi 
ties of France, Lngland Spam and Gcr 
man>. Ihe development of C inon J iw 
for tho regulation of c e clesl isl k al affair s 
largely based on Roman Law wis a 
further stugo m Its diffusion By thi 
ddliute adoption of Roman Law or by 
tlu codiflratioii on Roman piindoks of 
local eustoms, this law, more or !< ss modi 
fled prevails to dav m J i inn It il>, liel 
glum, Holland, Spain 1 ortugal Greece 
and m the territories acquired l\ home 
of these cormtnes m other eontmenls, such 
as Quebec Louisiini the Dutch Last 
Indie s, C CA 1 n Tho 1 iw < f Si ollond is 
also partly based on Roman Lav In 
Geimany a code, founded m pari on 
Teutonic custom came into font m 1900 
but Gciman law is still vciv Romm In 
England fiom tho time et Iliiu^ III 
owing to the caih divelopment ot mdc 
pendentfiiglibh institutions 1 ii-^lishCon 
mon Law has been establisl e d 1 ut c \ en 
here the influence df Roman I aw li is be i n 
appreciable Lngiisb (.eiimiem Law pic 
vails not only m Lngland, Wales, and 
Ireland, but in most of the rnWish 
dominions and dependencies (i c other 


than those where earlier settlers had 
estabhshod Roman Law, such as Quebec, 
S Africa Ccy Ion), and in the Umted States 
(except Louisiana). Modern International 
Law contains legal e once ptions talcen from 
Rom m Law, notablj that of tho thooretl 
cal equality of all &t lie s 1 bo Roman Law 
of Property also contnbutod to the part of 
International Law relatini? to the acqrubi- 
tion of tonitory. 

8 7. Sfpre icd features of JRoman I aw 
Among tbe miuy Import int and in 
tf lest mg fi ituies of Roman Law may be 
mentioned tlio following 

(1) lUe printiple of jmfrta potc^itas, tho 
lifelong author it \ of tbe fit her over Ihej 
I»erson and propcity of his descendants, 
an out come of the family organi/ation of 
piiTiutive society I his authority in the 
culiesl foim m which \y( find it inebided 
power of lift ml de itb land thciclore also 
of ebasLiseme nt) control cf the miriii{,e 
of son oi duightei md power of trans 
ft 1 1 ing the m 1 ) an tht r family c i sellinr’’ 
them I he se powe IS oy tr the persons of 
dcscc mi ints wcie in course of time liuiiie tl 
( lire idy m the Iwclve Table s somero&tiie 
liens aie aiipinnt), and in the later im 
pciiilptiiodweie ic duie d to mere vest Ucs 
But the fat lera eontrol ever the sons 
piopoitj icinamed extremely wide and 
cffeetivo it was the losult of the iiimi 
tj\c notion of property is belonging to 
the family (and not to tho incli\idual) and 
administered by the head of tho familj 
It endured with c^^ilam practle i' moditlea 
tions (such as the peniliuvi or permissive 
property of sons slaies anel sc Iclicrs) 
until tho time ot Justinian 
I With the J atria j oft /as me e omit r ted 
(a) the Roman eomeptien of njnafu km 
ship which included eill the descendants 
from a common malt imcstor with the 
except ion of thosi eks ended through a 
female (the re asm be mg t hit it i woman 
mariied, her thildieu e imo uidci tho 
pallia pottstis of liii hu band and were 
thus lo*-t to he r own t iimh ) the tende ncy 
of the praetorian edut w is to substitute 
tie moie natni il eiiKtition of eognatic 
kinship mtlndiug all who c in tiace dcs 
cent to a toinnion pur tind (b) the status 
of 1 oinuti u ( mi n \sonltennt enfrin 
■ e liised on the dt ath cf his lit tie wing tf 
his capacity to hceoiru tin re upon the head 
of a new fa null Hut i yv »m in had no 
such capneitv lud ui the cvnhest time‘i 
remniued under tic pcipetuil tutelage 
of her nc nest mile iclitions or othei 
guardiins unless marueu in manu (i e so 
Ob to come unde i the manus or t ontrol of 
her husband ) But this conception hoc arm 
dibci i elite d the c ontrol by guardi ms c cased 
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in prat tico to b( eflectively ox« lUBod, and 
tho Roman 'noman obtamtd dnnnff tho 
empire a position of erreat independence, 
both personal dnd in respect of proptity, 
whether mamed or nnniariicd. i oi wht ic 
os by tho older forms of mamugo the 
w iman geneially ]>nMst d nndt r the manuH 
L f her husband, those forms le 11 into disuse, 
and a form A\as adopted under whuh the 
noiiiun re mamed in her own family and 
retained tfltotivc control of her proportv, 
nhili social custom re duced her husband’s i 
authority ovci her pci son 

vi) The H dl or U stamentan/ dmpo^dma. 
This had its oiigin m tho lo mm (on<ep 
tioii of uni\tisil Mon , tl hii(<ts 

)n of the lull to the wlioli of the lights 
and duties of tho d((i is( d mm, whose 
Ifj. d pci senility Miivived m the h<ii or 
CO lulls. \Mun a Itwman citi/tii died 
intistiti, those of Ids (Us<(idiits who 
weie (nfraiu'uscd by his di itli became 
hiM heuH lli( will oi t'^st imenl u is an 
instTUTmut foi icgulatmg the smussion 
otliinvihC than if lift to tin iiilcs of 
itistitc siuc(s«'ioii Till pimii of miking 
wills uasulic Illy i< togni/i d liy IIh 1 yvi hi 
1 iblfs. I ulil-i tho nioih in will the will 
in its larhest f in was not sccicl but w is 
inbhslud, oitliii In th< tomiUa ixnuln 
(the piimitivi hgislitiM nsscnilh) oi, iL 
the t( statin wcio on active Rcni i, is i 
bittle held will {in procimtu) mil it wa 
11 1 1 V ocabk e\( opt bv the m ikmg of i fic 
will with tho same foimality \ t it i/i n ai 
tho point of diatli i nild not w iil foi Uk 
III \t meeting of thi comitin to iiuki hi 
will and aicordinglv a ptoeiduii w is 
ad jpted bised on the Roman nnwf ipahooi 
con\eyanro (seo Ik low) I ndii if the mJI 
took the fonu of a eonvij uko, otiom 
jiamed by aneioni eeremoninl of tin tint 
ator’s family xnd pioperty to the lion 
desenbod as tho eniptor fnmdiat^ on tho 
undeistandmg that these should bo re- 
turned to the testator in tin ivcnt of lus , 
rcco\or>. Thisfoim of will w is kss public | 
and moie easily revoked, it was inoi cover, 
developed in time bv the Ingcnmtv of 
livYjoPB into a gCTiuino will a eonvij inee 
taking efleet only aftei di ath 

( 3 ) Ihe distinction bctiuen tvo dassiH of 
property^ {a) a higher k nd known as ri* 
manexjn^ things whuh n luiied for thin 
lonyeyaneo (or legal transfi i to another* 
pirson) the full ceremony known as 
mancipation*, mvolvmg the piesenee 
of the sellei %ind the buyer, five witnesses, 
and a person called tho Iihripen** who 
troinsht a pair of sralos to weigh tho 
uncoined copi er that serve d os money in 
primitive Rome These t lungs mcluded 
land, Braves, oxen, and the instruments of 
agiienlture generally, forms of property. 


in fact, that were of especial Impoitance 
In a simple agin ultural coniuumit y (b) An 
inferior order, ns nec mamipi, whuh did 
not reqmrc maniipation but could be eon- 
yryed b> simple delivery. As tmio went 
on tho ns waiicipi lost some of their rela- 
tive importanie, while that of the res nec 
mancipi increased Uy the time of Jus 
tmian 11 e difftienec botwoen tho two dia 
a]>peai8, and dehvery becomes the one 
pioak nt form of ronveyanie 

(4) T/u Roman dottrinc of cmxtraH Tho 
woid ncixim appiais m piimitivo limes to 
h IV ( Of eii ipplied t <» llu sok ran eeremoniul 
whuh aeiompam d important transac 
finis including bulh lonveyancx) and 
Miitrait Latci flu s{k( i d term Toanei- 
p tio was aiipiicd Lo the leiimoTiy of eon 
y(\ mif, ami ntrin w is applied to the 
( c rt mon> of ( ont i ii t The t ssc nc e of con 
Irict was igniniLit Itlwiin Mie paitks 
bv whuh fit 111 1 or both bound iiiinsf If or 
themselvis ti give or do or Tofialn fiom 
doing s( mt thin t but Ivonian Law did not 
origin ill> c nfoK ( sgicx ii i nts unless they 
wcic ai companii (I by (trf iinffinnahtus.or 
wcif fiom th( fiKiiuncy and imiioit unco 
of tbeii snbifft nntter stii tiv dcseivi'^g 
of consiik ution Vs Roman Law deyil 
oped fOTitiuts WHO (loesifUd into four 
I II ds Vubil Iitiial, Ri il and Con 
scnsinl In the Vtrbxl eouti n t tho i4>"rce 
iiint wis (imtljined by a shpukifto, a 
bokmii mtinogition sumiumg up the 
tfrmsoftJu agreenu ut,itnd iiiplv assmt 
mg to those turns thereby adding obhga 
! on to thi part In the Litcial coutrart 
tho obJigi tiuu w 18 iddcd l> an entry m 
thf kdgir OI book of a(ci unt of one (or 
both) of thf pill til H (book ku ping was ex 
tiiiiiily iiguliruml hyritematu in ancient 
Roman tiineh) In th Real f ont i act obli 
gatioii aiosi flora tho delivery of the 
‘ ecilie tlung to whuh the agreement 
I at I d The Consensual coi d i ai t ineludt d 
t undutuvi (f f ion or aj^eney ), sex letas 
(pit till I ship) e?aphoteadifio(put( hasoaiid 
sale), lotdfio ionductio (letting and hiimg), 
thit IS to say, thf most fiequeu* transac 
tions in ti fivilized eoninnimty. In this 
tjpi of c out rail nti formality wis noeos 
saty to btipi icimiit thu pact and obliga 
tion resullt I diicf tl> from mutual asseni 
J* IS the basis of modem eonceiitlons of 
Cl 1 Piet. Most forms of (ontiact were 
op n to fonigniiri as well as Roman citi- 
zens Ihe ordti of thin evolution is 
umertam, sale hm , smieta^t, and man- 
dat xnn weie probably developed m that 
ordei • 

1 or ( riminal eo&rv see midt i Judveud 
Procedure 

Law Courts, see Judicial Procedure, 
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Lawa (Nomm), a dialoffue by Plato, his 
last work It hhows decllno of iigour and 
charm, the stjle is tortuous, the sentences 
Tory long, and it was perhaps left In an 
unfinished state. The mterlocutors are an 
Athcman stranger, Olelnlas the Cretan, 
and Mcgillus a bpartan. They conveise as 
they walk from Gnossus in Ciotc to the 
cave and temple of Zeus. Tho Athenian 
does most of the talking. After a < ntu ism 
by him of the laws of Lycurgus and Minos 
ab directed only to supciiority in war, 
wheieas peace not war is the bubiness of 
the legislatoi, there is a pTclimlnaiy dis 
cussion of tho principles of polit k s and it 
is dlscoycrod that Cloimas is about to 
found a new colons The Athenian pio 
cc^eds to lay down for him its genual 
polity, tho number of its c]ti7(ii‘. and 
their disliibutioii its oigamzation in rc 
hpecvt of mogistiutcs, inaiiia 4 .o, piopcil> 
(including Hlives), and tho maUiial c ondi 
Uons of life generally, education, Icstivals, 
and other regulations 'i he tliicc last books 
arc mamh occuplc d with crmimal ollcuccs 
and then expiation 

Lea'nder (Leandro*!), a joutli of Abfdos 
who accoidmg to legend was in loyc with 
lloio, tho beautiful luicstess of Aphioditc 
at Sostos on tho opposite bhoic of the 
Hellespont. Lcaiidcr used at mght to 
swim acrobs to Heio, who diiected his 
cK)urse by holding up a light t d torch Due 
tempestuous night Ltandej l^as di owned, 
and Heio in dcspaii threw heisi U into the 
sea. See Mnsaeub (2). M ulowe b *Hcro 
and Lcandci , which he left unhmshod, 
was piiblislita postliuinoubly m 1598 
Loid Hyion swain from Absdis to Scstos 
in 1810, and published *lhc 1 iide et 
\b}doN mlbli 

Lectiste'rnium, a leligious coicmon 
adopted at Home after < oiisultation of (he 
b]b>lliuo i3o( kb, in i9J H end re pc ated 
later m groat < mei gone le s Iiiiage s of cci 
tarn gods were laid on c ouchos and a meal 
set be fore them Cl. Theuxenia 

Le'eythus (Uhulhos) sec ciothina, § 2 

^e'da (Ledd), iii (iicek mytliolog 3 , daugli 
tor of Ihestiob, king of Vetolia, and wife 
of Tyndorcus (Tundarcos), king of bparta 
She was loveei by Zeus, who approached 
her in tho form of a swin. Among hei 
children were tho twins ( astor and Poly 
deuces (Pollux, tee Dioscuri) C9yteiii 
nostra (see Aoamemnon), and Helen (q v ) 
Of thebe Castui, Pollnx, and Relpn arc 
generally said to ^layo been ebiidren of 
Zeus, but the ae counts vary. 

Legion (lUgid), see Army, § 2. 

Le'mnos (Lemiios), a laige island in the 


N of the Aegean, whore Hephaestus (q v.) 
18 said to have f^len when thrown out of 
heaven , It became a centie of his cult. For 
the story of tho Lemmon women and the 
Argonauts see Hypsipyle Herodotus re- 
lotos that when the Pelasgians wore driven 
out of Attica they occupied Ijc mnos, and 
later earned off a number of Athcman 
women. The Ihlasgians afterwards be 
came suspicious of the childieu of thcbc 
women (foi tbo> banded together and 
spoke the Attic language) and th<»itfort 
murdered them and then mothers, so 
that *Lcnmiau deeds* became pro\erbial 
m Gieoco fox atroe luus dc eels Lemnos wub 
<ie qulred b> Pe i sia under Darius but was 
ictaken by Miltiides (q v ) and pobsod 
under Athcman dominion 

I e'murcs or Lai».\ at , in Rom in religion 
bpizitb of the de ad| re g tided as m tklK ent 
and bupposed to visit the houbcs of the 
living on the 9th, llth, and lith Mav, 
the festi\ al of the Le muria. To exorcise the 
ghosts the hoiibcholder thicw black beans 
(o them (to icdecin theiewith tin living 
meinlicib of his fainih, whom otherwisi 
the ghosts would eaiiy oil), ind usheied 
them forth with the words, Ghosts of mi 
f ithers go out (Ov. I ast v 1 1 ) et seq ) 
(.outMst \j\\Q PaiuuaUa, when the spirits 
of tho dead wcit re girded is benotteeiit 
Ovid indicate s thit the Leniutia was the 
oJder cuemony For the bupeistitious of 
antigmty about beans, see ]<i i/(i on tho 
pisbdgo in tho I asti ibove leftind to 
D(aoy were among (he things (hit the 
1 lamcn (q v ) iiialis i ught ne t touch. 
Lenae'a, see resfnwls § 4 

Leo'mdas (7 mu' i*') (l) king of Spirta 
and eoium Hide r if the (jrieeks it rhernio 
pylae (set P i sma \\ ars) (2) Of 1 tuentuici, 
a Gicck writci of cpigiams (fl 274 B e ), 
one ol the lust poets in the Anlhologv 
His w iK is ( h u If ti ii/ed by rcstr imt and 
Bimplieit \ 

Leo'sthenes, (he Athenian general m tho 
Lamini \\ar (bce AOtens, § 7). occ also 
If i/pa id( 

Lepfinfs, Aoaintt, a speech in a piiblu 
probcciilion by Demosthenes, bee Demos 
Uiencs (2), ^ 3 (d) 

I>emae'an Hy'dra (Iludra) s c Heracles 
(Labaui s oD 
Le'sbia, see C atullus. 

Le^sbos, I lai n island off *ohe coast of 
Mysia m Asia Minor, occupied early by 
Acolians (SCO ^figratums) Its chief towns 
weir Mill lent (orMytilene)audMethy mua 
Icrpandei, Anon, Sappho, and Alcaeus 
(qq \ ) weie born there It formed pul 
of the Delian Confcdciaey (see Athens, 
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§ 4) but revolted (except Mcthymna) from 
Athens in 4^8 bc dm mgr the Pclopon 
nesian War. It was subdued bv au 
Athenian expedition in 427, and under the 
lufluenco of Cleon (q v ) the Assembly at 
Athens voted that the whok people of 
Mvtilene should be put to death or on 
sli-ved But on the followiugr dx) eanie 
lomorse on the proposal of Diodotus the 
duel edict was levoked, and a swift 
tmemo was stnt to Lesbos to pi event the 
massacre It aimed just in time The 
leak IS of the levolt were alone put t 
df i.tl ind the land of the island (with th 
evccition ol Methymna) w is dutuhutcl 
um mj? Athenian eleiuchs (ei v ) 

' f e'the ( obh\ i n ) in I atm i < its a ii\ i 
in 11 ides (q V ) its w iter wis diuuk l>\ 
souls ih mt to be i cine am ite d sc that the \ 
feiw )t then pieviousevjstenee lu Ari'^to 
1 h me s it IS a plain in Hades The n iinc 
A\ IS t)ome also bv a spriai? in the cave of 
In phomuB (q x ) Virgil has a famous 
passage (Aen vi 701 et seq ) wheie 
^(luiB sets the ghosts diiuking it the 
ii\<j ot Lethe before then rdm iniitiou 

Le'ld (Lat latona) a Greek goeldess 
il lught' i of the 1 it ilia (q v ) t oe us and 
I h It 1 e She w is loxe d h> Zeus aud con 
celled twm ehilduu But owing to fe ir 
of 1 fei a*8 anger no 1 ind w ould re coive he i 
when the time of then bnth diew iieai | 
until she came to Oitygix (idintitied la ei | 
I itli Delos) the u i floating island but 
theieaftcr 8( cured to the bottim of the 
sea Ihere she give birth to \rtdms an 1 
Apollo (qq \ ) 

Itun'ppC (Lfufnppe) and Clet'taphon 

(7 Uitophon) see Aovcl 
Leuci'ppus (Leukippos) (1) sec Philo 
•iophj/ § 1 (2) In Gicek iiijtholjgi ate 

1) iphnt 

Leucothe'a {Teiifothei) a (ireek g« 11 ss 
of the se4i, see 7>Jon?/sus 

Leuctra, m Bocotia the scene of n 1 it tie 
in whieh the Thebans unde rip iminon 
das, defeated the Spartans (271 b c ), thus 
biingmg te> ur end the yieiiocl of Spartan 
hegeraoni m (»reeco which hid fedloweel 
the PeloponnesiaQ War See Sparta, § 4. 

Lexicons, see Ihclwvarics 

I iba'nius (/ ibamofy) {c a. ly 311-39 1) of 
ntloc h a rhetone lan who alt or studj mg 
t Athens opened a school of rhotone 
it Coufatantyiople whore ho enjoyed tlio 
f ivour ot the omi cror Julian the Apost ite 
1 hough an opponent of the Ghnstiau loith 
he had Christian pupils, among them St 
John Chrysostom His luirueioub extant 
writings melude a hfe of Dtimosthenes and 
bjrnopBe;8 of hib uiationb. 
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Li'ber, an old Italian deity, probably 
a general spirit of eregitiveness, whoso 
chaiactenstlcs aio obscured by Greek 
ideas subsequently introduced He became 
the god of vino growers, and when the cult 
of Dionisus spie^ad in Itali became ideu 
titled with that god oi Bacchus Virgil 
liresents Libei both in tho ehaiac tci of tl 
Creek gid with his legends and oigiostir 
Tites and in liis more Italian character ot 
t he god of t he 1 iiic He was c e lebrated on 
17 Maicli at tho festival of tho Lxbaalia 
it w 18 it this festival that Bornaii youths 
generally fiist assumed the / tga vvrxlm (see 
i lothirva* M) I ihoL had a female counter 
part, n imc d 7 ihrra 

Jjtber Sprtidi ulo'rurnf see Martial, 
Libe'rtus, set uudei Slaini/, § 2. 

Libiti'na, an It Ui in godde hs of the de ad 
aftirwaids ide ut itu i with rosi pma 
(q V ) 

^braries. The flr^'t considerable colloc 
lion of books of will h we hoai with any 
eertmuty in aneient ‘times w ib that of 
AiistoLle though Poh e r ite s eif Sa rios was 
b ud to hav c c ollc etc 1 b > iks and tradit lou 
ascirlK d the form tion of a public hbiaiy 
at \lheDP to I’lsihtratus 1 tiripides is also 
Slid to hive pobsissi 1 a c flection The 
rre utest e f ineient libi irn s w is that of 
Moxandn i (si o Alexandrian IjU/raty) The 
kings of ItrgamuTT alsi foimed a great 
1 brarv said to have contained 200,000 
vuliimes and to have h< < n given bv Maik 
\ ntony to C If oi it r i \iitioc huh the Great 
I iiad a librarv at Autioeh of which the 
poet Liiniionun eq v ) had charge. Theie 
is evidence that abnit the Ist c BC the 
gymnasia at \tjiens possesbcd libiaries 
Ihe hhiaiv of the gvnmisium known os 
tho 1 1 >k maioii was vibited by ( looro and 
Pans im is 

\t Rome we h ir of private libraries 
f lined by aiilin 1 mills Sulla aud 
1 ucnllus (qc) v ) who hi ought to Rome 
the coUectioi s of Giee k inaiiuhe iipts w hii h 
they captiiud in then vvirs m the East 
Julius ( oc hur had the mtentiun of lustltut 
mg i publi hhrary it Rome m I of placing 
Varro (q v ) in charge of it Tii fwt tin 
tiist public li'u iiy there was founded 1 \ 
Asinms PolJio (i v ) uiidei \iigustaB It 
cm lined tiieek anl Litiii liooks, was 
*wi I lie d w ith p« u tl uts of aut hors aud was 
housed m tie Atimiu Liboititis the sito 
of which IS not ki wn with certainty 
Augustus foiiii Jc J tvv -> ui hci libraries the 
Gctavian an 1 the Pauline The Biblio 
ihrra Ulpui of i r ij in was the most famous 
ot those lustitulod at Rom by tho later 
empeiorb 

Among latoi and modern hbraries 
K 
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important tor their coJleclioDR of clatiaical 
manuscripts may bo mentioned, bcsidob 
tho British Museum, the Bodleian at 
Oxford (founded by Sir Thomas Bodloy 
(1545-I61il), and opened in 1602), the 
Ambrosian at Milan (founded in 1 GUO, and 
named aftei bt \mbiobc, origrinally the 
private library of Caidinal Boiioinco) the 
Lame nt i in or Mediecan al 1 lorence (which 
had Its orifpu m the piiy lU c ollectionb of 
Cosimo and Lorenzo de Medici in the 
15th c ), and tiic Vatic in libi in (built up 
by various poiies, notably NicolaH V and 
Leo X) \emce is notoworlhv for its 
manubciiptb of Homer Pans also has 
an impoit in t collection but the bulk of 
the manubciipts acqmrcd as a icsull of 
Napoleons eomiruMs were rcpatiiattd 
m 1815 \ionDa (foiinerly the Imperial 
Library tlure) ib also rich in classical 
texts as are Mumth and Madrid 
Liei'nian Rogations, m Horn in history, 
proposals or a irially m idt in 17b jj c , and 
finally passed m lti7, bv tlu tiit lines 
P Liciiiius sti lo indL SexliusLatd luus 
vyith a vn vv to redininff the politic nl in 
oquolilies I et >\ ee n 1 1( I e 1 ms an fl p r ti le lans 
and to K me Kins tic lihlicss imonjr the 
poor due to d< bt ui 1 tin b iil li of agiicul 
tuial land (su J\ nu ^ t) Niebuhr says 
thattluirad pti iibiMdllomi frcmbclri^ 
one ol thoiiiun> < bt- iid i< Statestliat ha\( 
b( en tmrie d and I tt( n 
Li'ctors, attendant whi v\ ailed Ixfou 
eeitaln Homan moKisti at cs (c< usuN d < 1 1 
tois, praetors and tho Tlatufn i>ia/is) 
carry mf? the fasces (ci y ) 

Liddell and Scott, sie Uichcncnies 

LVnus (Lmos) uOidkmytholouT alicro 
whose until] (1} death (m riHiim (in is 
that arc \aiiemsl> tcld) was lekl latMi in 
aditfrethe soiiff of I iriiiR sun{r innualU 
fiom Honuiic dais at haiycst tune He 
appe ars to have h id his oiifi'm in the word 
alXtioP or words al Aivoi, in an ancient 
harvest or 'vintage song Ibe noth of 
Lmus IS peril ips eonnei tc d with the ci It 
bration of the e banging si asc ns Accord 
mg to anothei tale I inus w is the tcachir 
of Herailes who kilkd I iiniH wltli I is 
own 1> 1C when the latte i tiicd to punish 
him. 

Li'totes ( fiugalitv ), a rhetorical flguie 
a form of mciosib (q v ), in which emphasis 
IS produced b> subbtituting fo^ what one 
means its oipositt with a negitive, c g 

\udire magnos jam yldeoi duces 

non indecoi o pul'^ore sordidoB 

Hor Od II i 21-2 

Liturgy (Letfouruia) at Athens, a public 
eei rice which one of tho wealthier utizens 


was reqmrod to perform Descendants of 
IJoimodius and Aristogiton (qv) were 
exempt also arehons and members of the 
Doulo dunng thoir >eai of olheo Ihe 
prmcipal ordinor) or periodic htuigies (of 
which theio weio some sixty a year in the 
city alone, apart from the rest of Attica) 
were the following (1) Tho ChorCgiL or 
pro'v Ibion of a i horus foi one or ot lie i of thi 
various lyiie and dramatic e ontosts (at the 
Ponatbenaea, Tbaigilix Dion^sia, and 
Lonata set BestnnU 2-4 Tragcjdy §2, 
Ccmieclu 2) 1 his w as a y ci \ c osti v sc r\ le e 

nd (ho chore gi iivdlktl one anothei in 
Id vish ( vpcndit me A die nt ol L\ sias spent 
1 5 000 dr ic bmas on e i J'ht c 1 1 bi hC htui gi< s 
( 2 ) riie (ly Mwsiu ( 111 V tlu lecruitiog 
and (i lining of f ne of ( bi tin (cams that 
! competed in 1 hi tin cli i a i 1 v si is 1 1 1 or ds 
the cost ih reaching 1 200 di uhiuis (1) 

I Tho Arc hi i tilOria oi pro isir n of thee ost 
of a sailed embassy to i ne of (hi l^un 
hellcmc fistivils (4) Thi IIiflilABiS or 
provision (fab inqnet f i the nioinbiis of 
the tube or dime on tin k i ion of afisti 
\al this init,li ( I st 700 oi 81‘0 ilidihmis 
I Iliei will 111 thi til ( sonic 1 200 
i(iti/(i 1 111 ( ) (hisi cbiiecs Ibiy 
UI kilo k tbirii 111 i ( itii Ti (In hi i\jip 
eiixets limr III n (li wt ill hit r iti- 
/ins Ihi onlv medod if s ii mg the 
< b iifti w IS thai 1 1 it t <1 s (q v ) 

In ililitiiii ( till irdr in litiirgii , 
(here w is iko tin < \(i ni Jiii ir v (lnr*^o 
of the JCruraichia oi eqinj inenl of a 
tiiiime riiis w is iniprsid only or pim 
cipally in tiiiii of yy ii ml inly on tbi 
yyi ill bust iiti/ins 1 hi stiti piovidi I 
the bull n 1 st mil suls I hi tiiiidiih 
hid tj m lint nil IhcM suiu V the re 
ri imdir of ihi i imi>iRenl pioyAde and 
ti iiu the itiw and lommaiid in Tricon 
(in the )th c ) flu btati iiovidid the 
lay of the irtyv Tlu cost of the senici 
faint ne iily to cue talent, md after tho 
Siciliin bxpedition it betarne neci ssan 
to illow (III < XT eiiso to be shaied by tyy > 
or thill tiKiirchs In 1 >S bum/tnuriai oi 
lompimes of hixty citi/i ns wi re st t up to 
diMik till exiiense and liter again the 
eh 11 ge w IS spread ovi r all but tho pooiest 
fiti/ins in piopoition to their property 
(SCI JMmosthtntb (2), ^ 4 (a)) ‘^^ervici iii 
tho cavaliy, entaihng tho provision of a 
hoi so and servant, was a hghtei foim of 
cxtraoi dinary hturgy After 457 an al 
low am e yv is granted for the m lintcnunce 
of tlie hoi SI 

I ity e'rses (/ itutracs), in Greek legend son 
of Midas (q v ), king of Phrygia It is said 
hi used to icqiiin all i omers to help in the 
liarvest, and if they did not surpass him In 
aitmty would kill or beat them, until a 
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mightier hero (some say Horaclcb) arriycd 
and killed him. lie is probably, in oiigin» 
some sort of ’larvcst divmity. A haivcst 
bong was ashociatcd his name. Mat- 
thew Arnold, m •Thyrsis*, writes: 

1 or thco the Litycrscs son#? again 
^ oung Dapluus with his silver t oice doth 
sing. 

I i'\ia, (1) 1 iti r known as IClia At < usrA 
(b 'jS B C ), wife, fii 'll, of libiniis Claudius 
Jstro mother of the cmiK loi '1 ibciius and 
of Cliudiiifl Dtusus the lithci of the 
cmptior ( laiidiub After divoKo slio m 
>8 B c mairicd Oct imjh and ic timed 
1 is ailoe t lou till the end of his life (slu 
urvi\ ( d him and die d in A D. 20) Thcit 
were no cliiltlrc n < f this mam igt She was 
womm of alihty and In h fhiractci, 
imbued with tiu bjui t of the old Romm 
uistoei ii \ , and hhe won Iho if tt ronce of 
the Koin m p( ople 1 he title Ai giisti was 
c mlciicd I n lici afti r the de ith of Augub- 
tus Sht w IS the link In isvk ii the liilim 
and the Claudiiu houses m the JuUo- 
(liulim dynisty (aco Julio Claudian 
I am I /) 

(2) Li\ia or Liyilla, the gTan<l(lau#,ht( i 
of (1), daughtd eif Cliudius Dii u si ti i 
of Ocrmmniis» and wife of lUiisus the 
won of libciius 111 It igue with Scjiniis 
blio caused ber Inisb ind t > bi p( isomd 
tjfiiius piopeistd to iniifv hi but 
lihf iius put th( pi oposil aside (s( Julio 
i landian I aunly), 

I /vius Androni'eus, LtJcii s <i 2S4 
201 11 ( ), probibly a (iitek of 1 iiintum 
taken as o eaplnt, aftti the fill of tint 
cilv to Rome m 272. He piobahlj euteit d 
the fiiiuh of tlu father of AI Livlu 
Silmitoi, tilt touqutioi of IliMdiubil 
and w ih minumitted Ho tiaiii-l *ed th< 
‘()l\Hst> into L itin Situniimb (w c 
M<fre § 4) and #,avo iiifltiiK tion i i 

and Latm In 240 he piodiittd a tiagodv 
and a comedy, adipttd from tht Ijitek 
at tlu ludi Romani (si ( / ndi, ^ 1) ot 1 i it 
\eii, which wcif of hpttiil in igriili <mt 
t o < ( Icbrate t he close of the 1 n st J uim 
AN ir He continued as a pi i^w'ii#,1jI , ml 
tlu titliH of st k if-t iifiie of JiiH ti !#,< lies 
an I fiagmcnts of thret of Ins lointdies 
uivivt ihe ti ig(di(s dc lit will nivtlio 
ligical, (hpeeiall\ Uomtin tin intb A 

II itional h>inn which he eoiuposc d in 207 < 
to be hung b^ i choir c)f in tide ns (or i 
litti IninrO t line I hiin tbt position of 
pTCsideiil ojP in iuideni\ of i oels (co/ 
Icgium poetarum) domiciled m the Jenipit 
of Minerva on the Aventme i hough his 
woik, of which wo hive enh bhort fi ig 
iTicnts, was icgaided b^ Citcro ah anti 
Onated and of iittk inteiist the lust oiical 
iuj^ioitanee of Lmub as an innovator ib 


Livj 

great. He represents the first literary 
impar t of Groceo on Rome, i or he intro- 
duced to Roman liteiature the epic, the 
Gieck drama, and the lyric. His * Odys- 
sey * lem lined a sc liool book till the time 
of Augustus, and Horace tells ub he Ubcd 
to If im it by heait under the ferule of 
Oibilms. 

Livy (TUiis T tvius) (59 b.c -a d 17), was 
bom at PataMum (Padua) m IsL Italy 
piobably of a well to do family His clt> 
ol I lined the Roman franchise In 49 B C 
There^ is no e\idenee that he camo to 
Romo Ixfoie leichmg full manhood Ho 
won and i e t unc d the fi lendship of Augub 
tufl, lu hpite of thw prefc itnc e for the old 
le public in constitution ie\t ikci b> pas 
siges HI Ills wilt ngs 11c apfie iib never 
to ha^e held any public olfut but to have 
devoted his lift to iiteiiiy laboiiis lie 
hid at least two ehildrcu a sou and a 
diughter. IJc b(#sUi Ins g/cat histoiy of 

I omo ‘Ab I ibt ( ondit i be t wtc n *.7 and 
2*) BC , and pul lislitd it m instalments 

II it once brcmglif him fame J lyy sui 
M’vc tl AugiihtiiH by thb o jtais and is said 
t) h i\t dud at i ataMurn 

Ihc histoiy conbisted of 1J2 books, 
which wcic diMdtd b> copy Ist-* at an ea"ly 
ditt into dec ids of ten books An Lpi- 
torju c f it w IS wiittcn as tailv as the lat 
e , and fiom this wiie di iwu ui> I \riocliac 
or she J t al st i ac t s of c ic h book apparently 
m two MisionH Of the oiiginal w^oik wo 
pL sst SR Books I-X and VXI XLV (XLI 
and \I 111 UK mcomplcte) The J^pitonio 
lb lest, but wc hi\i the /ceic of all 
the books but ( \X\VI and ( XXXVII 
Bioks I-\ deal with the Icbcndaiy foimd- 
mg of the city the period of the kings and 
the cailv rt jmldic down to its e onqiiCBt by 
the (jhuIs hi J9() b f Books \ I-XV deal 
with the buhjugitiou of Italy before the 
contlie t w itli ( II I hoge Books X VI-XXX 
1 ount the first two Pume iib XXXI- 
X1j\ the Micidoniin ind othei J astern 
w irs, XI VJ T X\ the hiie ceding period 
to the out bii ak of the Sot i il W ar LXXl- 
Xf , to the di ith of Sulla Xe I-( V III, to 
t)ie tl ilhe W 11 ( T\-<. \ \ 1 1 he t ivil W ar 
to till denfi ()*■( nsm f Wll t XXXIII, 
to the lie it h of Antony t XXXIV— 
CXLII the It of August ns down to 9 b r., 
tho whole ‘•di\nc'd to tlu end of the 
Pun in Age llu books Known to tho 
All ik Age s weic those \vt now liave 

i lie woik opens with an mtiodui tion in 
wliieh Livv ( 'plums his purpose, to com 
nunioicitc the cleecl*» oi the* leading nation 
of the woild, to elcseiibe tho men and 
mod of life that had laiacd Rome to 
gfc lint SR, and the decline of morals which 

III ought about tlic tioubles of the 1st C. 
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B c., BO that his readers may draw there- 
from the appropriate lessons IIis Kenoral 
purpose IS thus an ethical one JIis atti 
tude to the early legends which he i-elates 
is that he neither afllrms nor denies their 
truth, but xegards it os ot no grroat im 
portanoe, if some of them are not true, 
yet they re«»(mblo the tiniih They ill us 
tiate, in fact, the old Koman chaiactei, 
which Livy IrUali/cs In grneral he ap 
pcar^j to ha'i c i < lied upon eai lit r c hi onir It i s 
and histoLiins without making the fullf^t 
pofabible use of such origin il ittoids is 
wcie available Ht had m ither the (lit it il 
ra(ult\ nor the scientific method and in 
flight of suth liistorianfl as J hut ydidt s iiid 
l^olvbnis He had no sprtiil knowhdu 
of military or politital alTiirs llo vvi 
not iiitt listed in inctitulons itturucv 
llisniiiiti < Is 111 ronscQiuacc not ilwt\s 
histoiuullv trustwoitliv It throws littl 
light on ((onomu < unditions ind sotnJ 
life m Home lint 1 iv\ liid t iithusi i>,ni 
foT Ills suf jt ( 1 < ouiplt t< hou( st\ (I h Murh 
his pitii tism s nittiriKs lilin H him ti 
rtoman finlts and his fnrntss is i(l<(t<d 
l)\ Ills pio stn itoii il 1 n judites) in lit 
of gnjihit dtstiiption ind a stnsc of tht 
di imatir 1 i it givt git it 'tividnest ti In 
(111 liteis ml 11(1 lints ills pio e i 
eloiudit ( 1 ( ir, oiUih, uni ilmuiiit 
uc\( loiie i ti )in tint of ( i cio \ ini i 
PoJlio (q \ ) saw m It in chmint )L 
*l*ativinit> oi pi i-viiniilism 

Li\> w i min li 1 1 XI s( 1 b> his i nmt h 
at o sue cspiors 1 mlus the strict Quin 
tilian, and drawn upon b\ IJutuili 
Lucan, and other wiitiiH. Flo is litth 
htiitd of m tni Aliudh Agis but the 
Henui sane e ndo])t( d him w it ii cut iiiisi tsni 
D uite spt ak of him as the lustoii in wJi > 
eirs not* (Inf ^wui. 12). I he lust edition 
of Li\y was j iiiiU d at Rome < 1 \n 
Enghsh \erHion if tin cvtxnt books wis 
made by the gic it 1 h/ ibi thxn ti insHtoi 
Philomon ITolland (1 j 52 I(> 7) J hi im 
portant edition bj the Dinish Mlioiai, 
J N Mxdvig appeared In Ihbl (> 

Among thf rainy famous and mttrtsl 
mg narrative pasbages ui tht < xtaut boek 
of Livy*s history, tho following max bt 
mentioned 

Book I The story of Romulus and 
Remus (4-7), the Beiruro of the nxbine 
women (9-1 i) the light of tin Horatd ind» 
the Curiatii ind the death of Hoiitii 
(24-6), the coming of Lucumo (far 
quimus Prisons) to Romo (U) the at cos 
«ion of Lucius Tarqmnnis and the crimes 
of luUia (46-8), tin btoix of Luiretia, 
bextus Tarqumiub, and Brutus (57-bO) 

Book II Tho execution of the sons of 
Brutus by tht ir father (5 ) , Horatius Codes 
at the bridge (10), Muems s aovola s 


attempt to kill Porsena (12), Cloelia 
swimznJng the Tiber (13); Menemus Agnp- 
pa and the fable of the belly and the mem- 
bers (32), tho meeting of Conolanus and 
hiB mother nutbido Romo (40), tho three 
hundred and six k abii marching out 
agamst the VtionttH (49) 

Book III The summomng of Cmcinna 
tus from the liildb to be dictator (20), 
Appms Claudius and Voigima (44 - jS) 
hook IV Ihc fight between Cossus and 
he Ltrusc in king m wliith the former 
won tho siioUa apinia (q v ) (19) 
hook V J he su gc of Veil and tho (jtauls 
m Rome 

hook f I Tht t veeution of M M inliufl 
Capilohiius 

I ook 1 II AI Cuitius Icipmg into tho 
ibx ss 

J ) J I HI T. Mxnlnis q orqi itnsordei 
mg tit (xcciPnm tt his son who, in dc 
hunt of oidt s hil inughi uni kilk i in 
I iKm> ( Hitf ,1 D( ( ms Mus dtxoting him 
St If t ) dt ilh tor tin vn ton of hi^' Jim\ 
tin \vi itli t ] n inus ( uisoi imst his 
I M 1 st 1 ( f t’n II ist 

I /» / / V 1 II (li ist I )f (hi ( mdint 

Itiks ml lb ml It I 1 dis iissi n of 
whxtwmlll \( Ini n dh I VhxinUr 
I t ht ( i it i m ( i^ I tl t It nil Ills 

/o/s V\f \\\ ((( npit ti w il h th 

niiiiliM of til Ilmmbili Wni i out iin 
i mull it ulc of ( X it ing incident s ind vivi I 
dtstiipli ms Onlv alt w t in lit iiif ntiont d. 

Bxj/ \\1 Tin (ban fti ot llmnibU, 
liio hitgt of Sagnntnrn II innibal s tioss 
mg of tht Vli s tin f if I It of tin lit bn 
Book \ V// ihf blit It of Ijake Trisi 
lucno, the ft u fill storm that Hmmbal 
entountmd on fin \pt minus tht ton 
tlnf of I abms wnlh Ins iinpt turns Masttr 
>ftht 11( nt tin fit fi it of ( Ulnae ISlahxr 
bol H (iitnisTn of H inmbal that ht km w 
how to con (pi 1 but not bow to use Im 
vittorv, !« m ( h 1 

hook W/II llinnibnl it Cipiii tin 
c nervation of ins army and tin tmnmg 
point of tin wai 

Look \ \7k. Tin siegt of Syia ubc by- 
Marx ollus ind tho (Ufcnsivo deviocs tf 
Arc himedt s (C h it) 

B(fok h-Xk, Tilt ci])fiii of Syracuse 
and tho death of ^ichiiin dc'* 

hook XXI I Hannihal s ippi each with 
m three imles of Romt (the la id on whit h 
his c uiip st inds is sold m Rome without 
1 eduction ot price) Stipio \fiicaDUB is 
appointed commander m Spain at the 
age of 24, and taptmes Noxa Carthago, 
his geuoiositv and restraint in the treat 
meut of a bt lutitul Spanish c aptive 
Book XXP II Tho mteieoption and 
defeat of Hasdrubal 
Book XXX, The romantic story of 
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Sol honisba (g t )» Syphax, and Maslmssa, 
^6 battle of Zama. 

Book XXXIII. Tbe defeat of Philip V 
of Macedon at noscophalae, the notable 
Bpooch of Flamimnns on making peace 
with a vanqmshed fuo (Ch 12), tbe pio 
clamation of Gieok freedom at the Ibth 
TUI in Games (Ch. 32) 

Book X XXI y. The repeal of the Op pian 
sumptuary law. 

Book XXXV. The conT oi sation of Scipjr> 
and Hannibal at iLpliisus about great 
military cominandcih 

book XXXI III The proud rcmmdci of 
S(ip»o Vine anus ulun trad loi tirib<7/k 
nicnt tliit Ihi day was the auiineisary ol 
' iriia ((. h 51) 

ho )k \X \IX T lie dihf o\ t ry and Mip 
pH Sion of th». B«wehdinlian oigKS, tht 
th u utti of Cito Mu f ensor (( h 40). 

bool \.l II . n e •\ieton of I idn i 

hO^o'^TAphl (lA)fj ffrnpfm) (1) caih 
( leck (liTonieleib (ni )st of th<Tn 1 imauh) 
luodeccssois of the Inu liHfoiiin^ hueh is 
lltDdflU'*, thou wiitints maiktd tlu 
ti uisilion lioiri lh< \<ist ol th( epu potls 
to jio I T I ir naiiativc s W( r bald and 
unt ntw tI u c rds of Jo( aJ tnditions rtlat 
in^ to 1 rtm t oi ni^ thic il p ist and w( t 
Htuii 1L\ <oiutrTKd witJi tlu hgtndiiv 
loiiiid itu T s of iitics Ol tlu M malogics ( f 
gids ind hci ) s lh(5 W(io iium rous in 
th( blh in I dlu ( Bc ,bu1 only li igmt nt 
< f the works of a few of then) hivt sui 
\iy( d Tlie tlrst of tlu m th it is known ip 
( Ai>\n B of Miletus who appeiis to hne 
lived about the middU of tlu bth ( He i 
sill to liavc wriUcu a work oil tlu f un 
d turn of Milftus IlK AFM IS (<| y ) (t 
Miu 1 us iH belt 1 r known 1 ni lo yi>r-^ of 
1 f los hf ( nt put of his IjJ (prornhh in 
thr ''thr )at Athens antlwioti i woik m 
t( n hooks ront lining a ft nt dot v of tlu 
gods of whit h wt havt mam fi igmcnt 
( iieitOvolL irriiisini X\sini i{\ intho ) 
of |j»din uid Hi 11 A it i R of \Utilfru 
writ a liltlt anterioi to, or t mttr ipoi in 
with, 111 I ) lotus Of thest Hillanuns 
shows an advint e on his pri ti( 1 1 ssors, foi 
among his niiiru rt ns woiks w is in \t 
this , a history of Athtiis down to iictnt 
limes, which w is critic si d hr Phuc y 
didcH 

(2) The name given it Atht nt- to pc rsons 
who wrote spe e< hi s foi lit !»»■ int s 1 o di live i • 
'Xntiphoii (q V ) w is the tiist of tlu si in I 
Li sias (q V ) tme of the most ( niiiu nt an I 
suet i ssful 

lui'llius U'rbicus, Qnvn s, see Bnlain, 
§ 2 

Long Walls at Athens. The two koug 
Walls connecting Atliens with the Piiacus 
and Phalenini wore begun about 4(>0 B e , 


and were completed in a few years. The 
third or Middle Wall, which ran paiallel 
to the Piraeus Wall at a distance of some 
200 3 ards from it, was built, at the iubtanco 
ot Pericles, after the Thiitv Years* Peace 
of 44 ') *Ihc Pholorum W^oll wob allowed 
to fall into decay The other two weio dc 
bt roved after the capitulation of Athens 
m 404 . but lebuilt by Conon after his 
Mctory at Cmdub m 394 Iheir subsc 
quent hi-^toiy ib obhcure, but they weie 
in ruins w h( n Philip V of Mac i don attai ked 
Mluns in 200 ne The rums have now 
disapieaied, but from the accounts of 
tiuTilJeib who saw then remains m the 
IHtli c , th(T appear to have been 12 ft 
tl ick, built m part at least of large squaied 
bloiks I he two ) ii uub wallb wire each 
about four mile s long 

Longi'nus, c ass s (r a t> 2^0-73) to 
Ik distin^uislie 1 fioiu the i uppost d iiilhor 
of the treat iso ‘On the Siihiiiiu (see 
below) wus an emmtut Gtcek wilier on 
rhftoik and i>hilo 8 uph> He was a I^eo 
plitomst (q \ ) and tho instmctoi of 
Jhuphwy, eind «if(tr t adiing loi thlity 
ye 118 at \thons tiuhd his hh as tho 
couns iloi Quoin Zenobii it l*dlinS’»a, 
foi lus lo^al buppoit of liei lii was put to 
ch ith bs \unhiri \ tiealiso bv bun on 
tlu Alt of Jilutoiu * hUlV MS. 

I owfl'nus Oft thi Subhntc (Jtoyacreot) 
{^) Ajyyuov rrtpi vtpov ), a Gifek work 
of imknown date ind autliuship The 
ni iTiiisi I ipts attnbutc it to Dionysius 
1 ougiiius* or to Diomsjus oi Longinub* 
Jhc woik appears to belong to the Ibt oi 
2nd t A u 

11 is a (riatiRi iddiessed to a friend, 
1 ortmmus Tc i tiiniis on whit eonsti 
tutu buhliimU in lui ratuie Hv itbcleai- 
iwbs of taiaessiou by the felicity and 
mteiest of its illustrations, by the bound- 
i 8 s of its entu ism aud h\ it enthusiasm, 

m ikcs i stioiig li pt aJ to the lender, anil 
it 1 h not HUi prising that it bhould have 
found admiitis m modem times in such 
men as Diydtn Addison Pone, Gold- 
smith and (dbbon The* autlioi analysos 
the ciuililKs of wilting that euuslitutu 
suhhiuity aiid finds tlu m in grandeui of 
idc i (sill 11 nitv is thr echo of a nobk 
mind*, IX 2 ) ana tlu capacity foi bWiig 
ermtiou, which tre gene i illy oongomtal 
supplemented by aitihtic eoubtiuc tiou aiia 
nobility ol iihrasr (‘truly beautiful words 
aio the vr ry light of the Hpiiit*, xxx 1 ) 
those qualities give aueilect of dignity and 
elevation, and iiiuat bayc imderlymg them 
a natuiul facility of txprohsion He dls 
cusses the laiiltH to be avoided, such os 
tumidity , piicTiliiy , and frigidity , the part 
pi ly e d by imagiu ition and various figures 
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Ovid, ViifiTil* and himself (Inf. iv. 88-90). 
Chaucer set him on ft column in the 
House of Fame. 

Lu'cian (I/Gcidnus, Loukianos) (c. A d. 
115-^ 200), born at Samosata on tho 

Fuphratc s, vias apprenticed to a statuary, 
but soon abandoned this profession, and 
became a rhetorician He travelled m 


Longua 

of speech ; and illustrates his points by a 
wealth of quotation There are interesting 
comparisons of the * Iliad* and the * Od\ s 
sey and of Demosthenes and (''icoro. The 
author finds the chief examples of sub- 
11m ity of st^le in Homer, Plato, and 
Demosthenes, of whom ho speaks with 
enthusiasm , and m one place giv os an ode 
of Sappho, otheru iso not pre served though 
it was translated by Catullus (J»oem 51, 
*Ille mi par esse deo videtur*). There lb 
a notable passage m Ch. lx. 9 in which 
the wiiter points out, as au Instance of 
grandeur in the repre sentation of divinity, 
Ihe first VC is( s of the Book of Genesis 

This uoTk cvoki (1 tho me rnoi ible lines 
In Pope’s ‘Lssciy on Criticism’, 

Thee, bold Longmus’ all tho Nine inspiie. 
And bless their critic uith a poet s tiie. 

Whose own ex iniple sticiigtlicns all 

laws , 

And 18 himself the great sublime he diaws 
Lo'ngus, see AoteZ 

Motus-Eaters U < iavhnaoi) in the *0(hs 
sev* (q X i\) a fibulous pi opU uJi isc 
1 iiid O Iv us xnsits They eat the lotus 
fiuit, whose T>H>pcrt> istomaki those alio 
( it it forget thni home and ehsiu to 
emum foi (%<i in f otu Uni Sc( 
lennyson, The Loins I i.t< is 

Lu^can {Manus I niuu9 T n( nuis) (i i 
9-<) i) w IS bom at ( rdubi in 'spun lit 
was gi in 1 n of sence i tJli lllMtoiKiiii 
and nciilicvv of Seine a the Philewiphci 
(qq V ) an I of the Gallio of Acts x\iu He 
was c fine ate d 1 1 Home paitl\ undci the 
Stole ( } iiiitus wh M ml ion he issuelt) 
luxe shiie 1 uitli Pei iiis lie hiwed pic 
(Oil u bi iJli me > , w 1 li\ouiiblv notice 1 
b\ Aci > in 1 w vs I ivimril it in e iih 
^o the quaist n 1 ip 1 iit 'ic iiiciiirt I 
the ]i il )usy o1 tin. e itii e tor e ve i llt(Iir^ 
matte tm (Ncre» bin s If n\ is i p ct) is su 1 
to ha\i tieeii f nl 1 1 1 ii to wiiti. liiitbei 
poetiy oi to ]ili id in tin t uits ind li »m 
indignttiin i nind the conspii uy of I isei 
against tli (ioimt h When this wis elis 
roicie I 1 ii in inspiU of nle sions ml 
able t pie is \\ IS e o inn i i I d to t il r I i 
own life Iheie is i b ej,^iiijh> of Jnm b\ 
jucti mns 

Lucan wrote i nunibci of mmc i w )iks 
will hill t nil 11 '■th 111 in leldics te> 
his wife i 111 Ar’-eiitiiiu llis on m 
\iving po in 1 tbf Pharsalia’ (ci i ) the 
gieatcst lalMi e pn alter the ‘ \cncid 
Lmauh nrilJiMDri won tlir idmiiition 
of Ilia contenipo ane s Quintilian, wl ilc 
reeogiii/irig his epiuJities adds m leis 
oratonhns (pi iiu poi t is imitandus T) intt 
placed him as i pot t with Ho nei , IIo u f , 


Ore tec, Ital\ , and bouthein Gaul, earning 
his living by ilcclainatioub. When he was 
tbout foity he bettUel at Athens and 
dt voted himself to plnlosophy under tho 
Stoio Demon IX, and to wilting diilogius. 
Blit beforo long ho renounce d philosopliv 
as a subject of dialogues (ixetpt for tho 
t xposure of f ilse philosoi ht i ) and tiirnt d 
to the development of a new foi ni of litcia 
tmo, the sat 11 it il dialogue, for which he 
isthutly finious. liter lifo under tin 
( mpt ror ( onimodus, ho w is appoint! I 
to a le gal post m I g\pt, whie h ht appe ii i 
to have u tamed until his dt ith 

Among his wiitmgs on literary and 
e|u ihi 1 liil isophie hill It its niiv bo mtii 
tiomd, (1) liii \ isioisr (Sotnmum) i 
chiptci if his tnilv life, telling how he 
lb mil me (1 binliituie foi le lining (2) Ni 
eriNis whieh cout iins au inteitstmg 
put lilt of the sirnplifitv iiiel ptiec <1 
emleiTip iiiy Athens (iiitMsttd with 
the till bid lud IiiMii 1 nis Ilf of Pome {^) 
Im LiintMty 1 ri iMi i in 138 (Id ruw 
fju\ dijcntt, PnmnUu us ts ni virhis), in 
uinch he tk rilits the (iigm of his si 
tilth \i/ a blind of toiTii ly and dii- 
1 igut (I) I HI \\ VY lo Wini irisiouY 
(/>( hstnm (ons( nbinda) ii amusing 
critic ihin of the 1 1 1 c ntni it it s ot t ontc iipo 
1 iiy histoTi ms t Uowi 1 I \ m i \] o it ion 
(f tlu ipiilitlts itcpiiie 1 III i liisli IV and 
j h mill i ( ) rill Ii ( 1 llMiouy (/ fia 
/is/irio), i pii J\ (f the ti k ml bull 
t lie s if i Iv r ntiiK y it 1 irw ir 1 as tiui bv 
u leiitwiitei (i Diminw m leeoiint 
if the tlnnutei if tlit pliilose jilie i of 
thitniTiii Lu 1 in s ttiic hei (7 )TmAiim& 
(/ itoncs) I lid iinmginttu uiigie le le lets 
to the elm r u iks of bimie nt the gii it 
(» etk uti ts su h is I*ludi is 1 M\ (Its, 
Polv^,n diH ind \pi ill s 

Lilt nil sal UK 1 di ilo '•Il s lie uumt P 
ous ml togttljci uilhlu fmtistii tilt', 
lit lijs m ist (h H i It ijsl I \ rks, showing 
• us humorous pi < ( nin sj i it iiilhiti I 
ol sli i ns api h 1 iii i iiti ulnr to tin 
iTiyths )f I hr ilditlui ni 1 to philosophy 
Anion^ the be t known of tiif^t dialogue b 
ire (1) th Dtyi iiujs oi im Gjds 
{Dtoram I) alod ) iiid oi Tin Si A Go J >8 
{Marimnim Dulog), shoit dialogues 
m iking fun of the invths ibout, eg tho 
birth of All ene Apollo s love afiairs the 
Judgement of Pans, the btory of Potr- 
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phemus and Galatoa (2) Diatoi.uis oi 
Tiir Dr AD ( Mortuonim UiaJLogi) bliort 
dialoffucs held m the lower woild, the 
inter lor utorfa bcinff such characitrs a*» 
Pluto, Jlormea, Charon, Memi>r)us, Diogre 
nos, licraolts, Aloxandei, Aclullcs Death 
Bhows up the vanitiob and prx*tenots of 
liMiif? men and defeats the mtriirues of 
e\peftdnt heirs. The iron^ is md 

tm^id with molancholv and losignition 
(}) Ml Nil Pits (also called Nn /oynantii) 
Menippiis (q V ), Iho Cynic philosopher 
b t tllod hj t he cont i adii tions of philosophv , 
visits Ihe low 01 woild to consult Tiiesias 
( I \ ) as to tho best life to 1 id and is 
TiK loly told to do, with smiling fwc the 
ask t hat In s to his hand i ml ir the me ^ 
aie those of the < uakOn, who \i its the 
upper woild (Life seen from the poi it ot 
vilW of De ith) and tic \OY ve i i > nil 
LiOwi K Mom n (( afaplu ) (1) Pni ( eic k 
of Mi( \ 11 is the t line i which in a pie vioiis 
e istcm c w is once P\ thxgoias ( it anot he i 
tiiiic \ p isi i) iiid now instiue is its tiwne i 
111 tlif idvant M?» -i e)f i)o\eil> ovei wc illli 
( i) J III svi I eii Le\ I s (P lUniun nwtw) 
an iniusinr, (hscriptioii ef an aueticn it 
w Inch tho V inoiis phil isophie e le e els in the 
JK I ons of the ir e \i»on( nts ik juit up foi 
Bile (0) T( \T OMI \ii 1 1 s Ml iiipims (ei V.), 
pu/zled bv the contridict ii\ oiwiuon ol 
pluleisophe’S ihout the gods de lies t) 
micstiRit the^ itnlli i 1 i Ininsflf ml 
visits he i\<u with the h li» ot m < igl< s 
wings On Ills way ho e ills at the M )on 
win re he finds 1 rapedoe U s v\ho h is bee n 
euiudtiutc h\ the v ip airs ed T tin £l 
Js eivilU leenyed by the f.o Is witelies 
Alls incivng limn in la ivei-* thiouch u 
trip le> »r in the (1 >oi of he « n itten Is i 
bin pie t inel hens the gals elecide t) 
d( trii> ill the pbile»soj»h< rs is nsi h s ' 
(Iremes (7)/rrTseoM i vn fl em the con 
fl et between the eloctime e»f f i c ind tint 
ol divine omnipedence (S) I) ir UM con 
ffillM, in whie h Momus p ote sts heteiii 
the assi nihle d g )d igunst the idiriissi n 
nrijejng the genuine duties of i minib r e>t 
foi(igiui> inel pels ms of mixed orinii 
tiran I)i nv us anel 1 i h inge i on te> \]as 
ml AmPns (h) l)i i i mu Ni ‘■eiioiMcH 
(D Mtrff If Ctnliifii'^) the sid t ile of the 
philosiplur Ol mill ol It tie is wh », tor 
a pill me c ceui de 1 with haidships inel 
hiinihitions sells his bbort> to an cm* 
llo’sci. (ID) Pill HINT (/)t 7/nrft /V/» 
f/r/wj), a patnie il iniiitne ol the ciieii 
of a (.ymc,*wlio, in pursuit of notoriety 
caused himse If to lie huint nine on i pvre 
(he Wis an hi tone il e It nactci) the weak 
coiitunsaiefcrcncctotht e uly< hiistians. 
(11) Lt e II 8 OK iHi Ass ilaub1full> aftri 
buted <o Lucian, ptrhips tho remodelling 
of an earlier weuk whirh served also as the 


basis of the ‘Golden Ass’ of ApiiUiuB 
(q V ) Sees also Tinion (1). 

Luc lan a doptod, with surpi iBinff sue c css, 
Attic Greek In his writings His views on 
philosophy and religion arc eli’^russod iii 
ono e>r Laudoi's * Imaginary Gonversi 
lions*, ‘Lunin and rimoLlieis* Some eif 
his finti'itie talcs inspired Ribeliis ai 1 
were the prototv pe ot Swift’s ‘Gullivei* 
Ihc’H IS a tiauslation of his works bv 
U W aud r . Cj 1 on lor. 
LuciGius(7t7edi?ri) GaTi^O 80 102 nr), 
boin at 'siiessa Auiiine a in C uiipama, 
vvasn meruht I of the iiteiaiv cue lo of Sclpio 
Aemihamis ind is lainoiis as the cieatrir 
ef tint pure I> Roman torrn of liter ituro 
which e line to le known ns tho Satire 
t la ) I II ilius vviotc chieflyr rn lioxa- 
nicteiM thiitv’ hook of Seim ones*, as he 
e ill d them inform xl discourses, malnlv 
xntohi )gi iphical ouii cidc iitsi* <hf ^'vtsof 
tniiise If ml his friends trivcN hiciquets, 
ml litciiiv subjects fn these were in- 
e hi li d ontsped n eiihc isin crf uuihois and 
me 1 1 til [ ubiM life, l^id luotosts agalust 
’iixurv ml glutton I he st ‘Seiinoms* 
except foi tr ig riei t Invi pciishe 1 They 
sc 1 ve 1 -is 1 mo h 1 1 ji the c ai Ini s itircs of 
11 u ICC y\ ho life is in Sit r iv 0-10 to tho 
Iwilitv with which Luc dins e omposod aid 
d sciibcsiusit II 1 tOctscq his met hod 
lie V chit lulls u mi seiel ihbus fdini 
( i(e>el xl hlins quo dt lit oiimis 
\ otiva psl it \cJuti dosciiptd t ibella 
Vil I sc Ills 

Ihe sc words (from ‘quo lit ) wen appro 
pniteiv )i fixed hv Boswell tj his Life 
of Tediu e n Luciliiis also mspiied Porsius 
in 1 fuvei il 

LuciGius {Luf Lints) the ^ounf^er, a 
fiicnele f S ntc i the Philo l he i (ei v ), to 
whom Senee i aeldiessed the rli ilogue ‘ De 
rovidentii tne seiicsof Moi ill pistles*, 
€ lid the ‘Quiestim s hi it m lies Lneilius 
v> IS pi oc III iff I ol sieilv aid i jioet nnJ 
it IS though thit he mav hivu been tho 
mt hof of the poc m Act n i (ei x.) 
Luci'na, ei f luo. 

f MCfMS or thf Iss < > e Onus), see 

Lvfifin 

Lucre' tia, ne w fe of L TaiquimuH ( ol 
litmus nephtwof f ireiniiiiiis Piise iis (sec 
l § 2) A'^eording to l("cnd she 

siilereel eiiitragc at the JimL c»f SoxtuB 
sonol I irqiiirnus Supe rhus, inel hiving re 
V e lie d this to he i Imshin 1 1 oe>k he r own life. 
Ihismcident U dtothc insuire'i turn mwhich 
tin Tarqnmswi le t x pe lie d freon Reimc The 
sfenv,ml ngh^li lit e r it are h is hcemtold by 
( hiuee r iii his Le ii I eif Oeioel Women*, 
hv Gower m his ‘Confcssu) Vniantis', ancl 
bv Shxkespeaie in ‘ The Rape of Lucrece*. 
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Lucre'tius Gams, TItus (r 99-<r 55 b c ) 
generally known as * Lucretius', a groat 
Roman philosophical poet, ot whoso hfe 
very little is known St Jerome m his 
version of the ‘Chronica* of Lueebius, 
btates that ho was bom in 94 b < , was 
poisoned bv a lo\c philtic, wrote m the 
internals of madness some books which 
C icero editc d and took his own life at the 
age of 44 c have no know lodge how tit 

t heso statements may bo ae ce ptc d, though 
Cicero’s letteis show that he and his 
brother had 1» th le id the poet s woik by 
51 n ( , and theio is independent evidence 
that he die 1 in '’5 Uis blith m 99 is m 
ferre d fiorn a coin bin it ion of 1 his with the 
passage in J e i omc Luei ctiiis w as a friend 
of C. Menimius the piopraetoi whomC i- 
tulJiis arc ompanied to Bit h v nia and to him 
ho addle s«*ed his poem He lived at i tunc 
whe Q the old Boinan leligion had lost its 
hold on the < dm alcd clnsse s and a geneial 
scepticism prevailed, hut the gloom and 
nneertaint v ( f the turn s no eloubt lendc ic d 
pcopie snpciHtitions and luivous 1 mit 
tms rom iil s that even th is< who express 
(ontempt foi the gccls vmII In tunc of 
tiouble s in ifjce blsc k she < p to t hem He 
was himself i man of a scuniifK and 
Inquiring turn of mind wid a c >nvin< e d 
and ardent believer m the 1 picuican 
sv stem of philosoph\ Bv bis gre it dldar 
tic poem ‘I)t Rerum Ivatura ( On the 
Nature of Things'), m six books of hexa 
motors, the fullest cTPosition wo posse s 
of that system ho sought to disrsl the 
superstition and anxiety of his contem 
porancs 

After an invocation of Venus the gieat 
creative fence of nature, he s( Ls forth the 
atomic the on of i pic uius w hie h, lie holds 
satisfactorily t xpl ilns, and alone explains 
the phenomena of the world Ihe atoms, 
infinite in niirnbci and eternal, enllissly 
falling through space by their own nature, 
colliding when Ihej swerve a little iiom 
their path, form into masses, from which 
the imiverse bv ehaneje arrangement is 
built up. This universe and all that is m 
it act according to law, and there is no 
room m it for the gods and tlieir mtei 
feronct Popular religion and tho t nors 
mtrodne ed bv it have no foundation Man 
is in e xcf ption to tbo general 1 ivv of r ausu 
tion, for he letiins frOL will oiigmating 
m that ele nient of spontaneit v in the atoms 
which causes them ocrAsionally to swerve 
inthcir downward path Tho soul matenvl 
in its mtiuc though composed of ex 
tremelv rniefled elements is mortal and 
dies witli the bodv lo the proof of its 
mortality and to the follv of the fear of 
death Imerctius devotes the greater part 
of Book III. He proceeds to discuss the 


nature of sensation and the various bio> 
logical processes, ending Book IV with a 
vigorous denunciation of love. In Books V 
and VI, after elaborating the explanation 
of the formation of the world in which 
the gods have had no share and m which 
theiu is no design and showing reasons 
for thinking that the w or Id itself is mortal, 
Lucretius explains i number of celestial 
and tcriestnal phenomena Perhaps the 
most mtorcsling part of tho whole work 
s the section (v 772-14 7) In which he 
ti vet s the origin of vegetable and human 
life and vnth icra irkablc insight dcse ribts 
the development of primitive man and the 
I irth of eivili/ation Ihcic is no spcciflo 
tie itment of tin suhje c L of moral conduct, 
but it lb clear fiom v irljus passages that 
Lucretius ace ei ted tho view of k piciuus 
Plea UTt anti pam arc the only guides to 
(ondurt, but bv pltisuie ht understands 
the calm tbit proieeds li >m absence of 
nm 111(1 ilesiio, and frcdiom fioin earc 
uid fe ir He tondi inns the Iutiiiiouh and 
nrtifM t il lift oC thi (la> uid ( iitr vsts with 
It the jois (l( lived fi m siini tastes and 
tic 1( miles of nitiiK 1 1 1 le arc m 
die itie ns that the w >i k w i lift not q.iiitc 
ccmplfted Ihe st^e (unlike that of 
( itnllus) siiows tho^iufliie u( c of the old 
I itm poets J nnius Nuvnis I icuvius and 
\( tms and the luthor had re ^d Cicero s 
transl ition of Ar ilus ITo nsos alliteration 
Ireclj, and eonstnuls new coinpoimd 
words such as teiTiloquus , ‘hoirisonus* 
ibc iioem is a piete of e imost contro 
veisial wilting, desipncd to instruct and 
coiivlnc-o rather than please and much 
of the matter docs not lend itself easily 
to pxti al treatinoiit But the authoi s 
state Iv irianni 1 is in liarmoiiv with tho 
in ignitudo of his theme md tho rapture 
of Ins I e vert iiti il i ontcmplation of nature 
tiie iidour with whiih ho (oinbats what 
he legirds os i del ising superstition his 
sonso of the bcautv of rural bcener> and 
of the pathos of human life, msp ro m luy 
noble passiges, is well as minv vivid 
indmdnal lines ind phrises One of liis 
mo«t bti iking hiinilcs is tho comparison of 
a body at ir st ind yet < omposod of atoms 
in perpetual motion to a flock of she^p or 
armieb engaged in battle, when seen from 
afar (11 308-32) 

' Luiietliis aroused tho n dim ration of 
Virgil ( I elix fiui potuit rerum cognosce le 
r ausas ), of Statius (v bo speaks of tho 
docti furor arduns I ucretf), even of 
Ovid But in the Middle \ges he appears 
to have been completely forgotten, and 
the preservation of his text seems to have 
hung at one tunc upon a single manuscript 
(see Munrr's Introduction in his edition 
of Lucretius) Poggio obtained a manu- 
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script of Lucrotins about 1417, biiuo lost, 
of which many Imperfect copies weie 
made, and the fiist edition was prmted 
about 147 i The restoiation of the feiit 
has engaged the labour of many acholais 
In BngKnd the poc m was known in the 
Ifith c to W Gilbert iihvRUiaii to Qiuen 
lli7tbeth and author of a tititiac, *De 
Magneto’, m which lucretms is quoted 
In tho 17th c John Jh velyn translated the 
111 pt bool in cl Mrs Lucy Hut c hmson the 
whole Milton imitated I uc retnis in mam 
pa sages ol the Piiadise Lost* l>i\din 
ti inslat ed prrtiong of the first fiy^ books 
1 ho great c lit ion of 1 ncrctiufl by H A I 
Munio appe in d in 1 S64 1 enm sc n s fine 

)tm *Lu fctnis* presents tit Si,.c his 
mind deranged b> tho love potion ad mini 
cterc d bv h s wife, lus philoso[>hi doc ti iiu 
disti luglit by pb into ns of the gods 
1 iincnling hi sulqugation to soim iinseen 
monstc 1 incl fimlly taking his own life 
Lucre'tius Vespi'lio, gi intt a supposed 
author of the rein u k iblc menioi i il kn wn 
as the ‘1 iuclatio Turiae*. feci under 

H fYnxi'Ti 1 } 2 

Lucu'llus, Lfeiua Llcivns (< 114-57 

\ f ) imcmbei of anobU biitimp ivnisbed 
fimily who showed abiliti as a reucril 
and slate «<mtn in Asi t under ‘-‘iilla in 
87 RC , and hiiusU and humanity as 
propiietoi in \fii<a He wis eonsil m 
74 and ennied out a stnes of biillimt 
Ciinpaigns agtiust Mithnlttes m the 
riiir i Mithridatic ir until lus soldiers 
mut mtd wearied bi lllseIlelg^ and ambt 
ti Ills pi ills He w 18 superse de d t»v lilabrio 
in ( 1 but the hr /V/r;aiZia invalid ttod this 
di p mtini ut Mid I oinyx v was gii e n e om 
m in i in the L ist m ()(» Luc ullus xbi rc if e i 
give liiniHc If up to tho indulgence ef hi 
luxurious t istes hiving acquired great 
wealth in Vsii Ho was an uriloiit fid 
]( mst I he bo iks of the Pontie kings 
rein lined his iiivile property but he 
w is ilwivs le id? to lend tin m and bis 
111 rarv 1 te imc i eentro for literal > Greeks 
at Rome lie vviote an aeccunt of the 
Alii SI IT W ir ne ) m ( look W'c 

also Pro irrhia lit is slid to have in 
tioilueed the ehcrr> Into Hub from 
fverasus lo Pont us Theio is a hfe of him 
m Plu^^arc h whtit Ins luxiirv is dtsiribed 

Lu'di, the public games at Horae Like 
the piiihellcnic games m Giotce, they 
wei o closely assoc id tod w it li re ligion f ac h 
hirtvs had itE^oiigin in some religious festi 
vU instituted to win the favoui or avert 
the anger of tho gods or to comply with 
some oraeiiiar command fhev fellowod 
an eyact ritucd any deviation fiom which 
entailec’ a repelltion (in^auratw) of the 
proceedings Unlike tho Greek games tbe> 


meluded no element of athletic contests 
IMb was first Introduced In imperial times 
m what woie known as ag6n4Bt sueh as 
the 4(7071 Neronmnw and the Agon Capi- 
toUnw, (soe below, § 2). 

§1 Itcpiiblican v(Twd 

Tho eirliest Uidi appear to have heei 
chaiiot nees held in honom of Mars or 
( oiu-uH I he y i/di Ronmni or Maani weio 
alh> of vei\ oaily date They weie ecli 
biated In Septe rube i and nio said to have 
onpdnated m the letum of a giiieial with 
his nrmv ifter a vieterious eimpalgn, 
when he i ii ne el oi t the vow he had made 
ti give i tistlvil to Jupilir if suei cssful. 
1 lora being ‘voti"*’( ’ tl esc games boeamo 
anouil and their liiiition was eyteiidod 
fiom one d v to flilcon (4-18 sc'ptcrabei). 
Ihm include I i great procession to tho 
temple of lujiitoi < n the t apitc I m whic h 
images of the great g ds were e in ltd 
I he ^ ilso me lucied c hai lot rneg*R {cirren srs 
seeC/eor 1 1 aern an 1 military evolutie ns 

fudi sc nw?ci c mst, tmg m tho pe i 
1 iiiiance f ilivs were addecl to flit 
Jult Jix tnani m 240 ne when Livnis 
Androiuub (q v ) iiolueed bis adapt i 
tion*' lioin Gi((k diama Hut this was 
not the oeeasion of the hist lublic drama 
tie perform me ( 4 at Koine f i J ivy stales 
1 h it in f 4 B c [) iutomimie danecb by 
I t uscdiis were exhibittd to appease the 
el line anger in a time of pest donee (soe 
( mtdu I| liom 240 B r ludx^raenici 
iigulaib ferine cl pint of the Liidx liomnnx 
mil latir were ilso meluded m the Ltce/i 
Jlcbdx Aj) )Uinar<s and Megalmsea (sto 
below) It 1 h probable that at first only 
two tr ige die s and t wo t omt/dies were pro 
clurtd annually In (he latci republican 
times theie were fifty five davb in eacli 
jear on which ludi siaevicx i lok place and 
tr » niinilei wub further incicosed under 
tl c empue 

Ihe / ndi hexx rxtende i from one to 
fourt e < n da> s (4-1 7 N ovembe i ) appear to 
liavc been a plebeian repetition of tho 
Ludx liomanx, but little is known about 
them 

The L^uh AvoUindn^i in honour of 
\pollo « c institute d at a perilous 
moraont in I e Se e ond Punie W ar The v 
w re shortly afterwards made innnal on 
7tL iuoposal of the vraetur urbanus at 
a tune of cpidemie 'Ihey wore extended 
fiom one to eight and then to nine days 
('i-H luh) and consisted milnly of 
scenic peiformances, one day only being 
given to gimc h in the Ciieiis 

Ihe Iwli Megfdm*te*t (4 -1 0 April), were 
esi ahllsheel in 204 bc to oelobrate tho 
iiiivol from Phrvgia of tho sacred stono 
of the goddess C ybole (q v ) Only one day 
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was occupied with frames In the CircuB, the 
others with soonic performance s 

The Ludi OercdZ6S(12'-19 Apiil) uere a 
plebeian festival in honour of Ceres (the 
tutelary groddess of the plcbs) One da> 
was given to games m the Ciiciis 

The LudifildrOUSf mstitutc d in 218 B c 
and made annual m 1 7 3 b o were dcsignc d 
as an invocation to the goddess I< lora the 
protc( tj ess of blossom Me n di eked thei i 
selves with flowoi s and womt n put on g i 
dresses and the period of th( festival 
28 April-3 May, was a time of gcncril 
merriment The first five da> s were )f ni 
pied with scfnic porfonnancfs (diufl^ 
mimes), Uit 1 ist da\ wit ii utitdi mi s fq \ ) 
the hunting of am mils in the ( inuh 

All tht so g tmt s wt re give n l>y the state 
and the displ s were supph nii nte d at the 
tost of the mogistratf s etinct rnt d (aediles 
(uxulo oi plebeian t^dpt in the t ist (f 
tht L/adi iyoUinarts whith wtM im U i 
the direction of the praif )r mb rwws) i ht 
m igluti ites sought t lu it ^)^ to int 1 1 ast 
their popularity aul thiiuts of tie li ui 
to higher olllct 

Displavs and hunting of lirgt animil 
first mentioned is ot tuning iii iSb B c 
becamt a popuUi U iturc of the oublit 
gamts (sec } inaiiofut, wc k i 1 in ( it lo s 
IctttiHhowM C. achub llufiis I ggedi i ot > 
when Ik was govcinot <f ( ilitii to stnl 
him pantheis) (jrladiitois (q \ ) weit 
appaientU not inliodiited m the oti lal 
games till the tnd of upulh au linits 
though their displ i s givtti by pnvatt 
persons, had bv tlu ii bieorne populai 
1 oi naumiuhiac, niiiuie st i fights, see 
uridtr tint weld 

§ 2. ImperuU p ml 

'Ihe games ibo\e ciiumei ittd wtie ton 
tinued undti the empiie and others wti< 
adtU d of whic h the loliowiiig ire t ho most 
important 

Iht / mil Jarful in s th meh strictly of 
republican oti^m tame int » jirorninonte 
onlv in iinpeml times lhe> oppt ir to 
li ivc boon inst itut 1 ituniiTiku wn tlntt 
in thf hope of briTu Ti’- to in tnd some 
peiiod of nitioual din*, i oi disliess from 
pestilence or other caust Ihov wt jo hup- 
pused to be held at intervals of a samdum 
wliieh was commonly inter prett I is i it her 
a hundred or a huuditd aid tin xtiist 
Thtst games were ttlobi ate d by Augustus 
in 17 B c. (31 Ma\-2 June) ind tht eert 
monies and pt i foririanecs of plays a»’e 
rctorded in dot ul in an lusenption which 
fuiMvcs (seo / piQraphVt § 10) it was frr 
this oteisl n that Horace wroti his ( ii 
mt n Sset iilaro Iht I luii *>atcidarcs wviv 
ctl britod again bv Claudius m a i> 47 (ns 
tho eight hundiedtli year from the found- 


ing of Rome), and by Domitian in A d. 87 
(about a oen^i v after the celt bration by 
Augustus) On the latter otcaBion Tacitus 
the historian was one of the quindecimmrf 
in eharge of the eeremonies, and the cele 
bntion Is referred to by Maitial and 
Statius 

In the roign of Augustus weie also 
founded / u li Martiah s m honour of Mar s 
(12 May) and 4uptAfdlc9 (or liigu^italia, 
1-12 Ottoboi) to celebrate tho nturn of 
Augustus from the I ast llu re wtre also 
birthday g lines (natalicM) in honoui of 
Augustus and later t mperors 

1 he i jnn Nironmnus w is institute d by 
N( r r in V i> 00 in paitial unit xtion of the 
Olympian (< imes. It w is to bt held every 
five yt II H and to inrlnde ehariot laccs 
athletic conte ts and ontests in miisi 
ml poetry 1 ho Igcm ( apiUiUnus wis 
in tituted by Domilim m a n 80 iNo in 
imitation of tho Ohinpiin iiimcs It was 
hcllcieiy fc Ul veiisnnd mdii I d ithlrtie 
md music \ 1 1 ont e si s 

Ludus Tro'iae, a vc i y c 1 1 1 oin in g ime , 
yvhi hf Hint »ab \ irice in tlu litcriepub 
he, but w fcS i( y lyc 1 by lulius \ w s u md 
by Auguslrm The nu ining of 1 loi lo* is 
oirscure Thcyvordist union ml tins in 
y ISO be inrjg the Picture ot fwi iirucci 
horsemen \ irgil (Atu v >00 ct sc | ) 
( mnocts the / it ins froinf y\ith tlu gamts 
telebiih 1 iLlhc t ml) of Vruhiscs 

\gipcrca'lta, i \ i> me uni f stnxl it 
Home lull on l> l(bniir\ pt ibjbh in 
honoui of i luiius (g v ) yvoishi pedundt r 
the name 1 iipc reus Its pu p im vy is to 
se« urt fertility for the lUIls tho docks 
indthe pioph llu woishipp isgitl rtd 
It the Luprre il a c ivo on tlu I nlitim 
where Romulus ml J emiisyytit suppos d 
t > hxvt 1 1 ( n suckU d by the wolf Croats 
ml a djg wfie si iifitcd Two youths 
b 1 >n,,mg t ) the colleges krwwu as th 
fuprrfi (ehostn from prrtreulii fimilies) 
were smeaird with tht blood of tht satii 
flee (lati tlumselyts in Lhc skins rf tho 
slam g rats md ran i lurifi iti ry c uirs 
lonn I the I rl itme (the ancient liamJ 
Ouairatn set / »i « 1) wifh stiips of 
goat s hide in f h n hau Is Women pi iccd 
thernsclvcH on t lu ir course t o leocive blow^ 
fiom thesr lhon-,s winch vyere bcli'^vt 1 1 1 
picc uio 1( itilit Jilt th ng yvcrc c ill I 
^(f i ua t hat IS ni( ins of pur Pu ati ui* m 1 
the month m yvliiih fh ceu mony took 
place wist ilk l/ft>ru«r<ws ( mi 1 ebiiiaiy) 
theinonthof puiifuation (f Shikespeirc 
lulius Cocbir , I 11 , which pr sonts tho 
f i nous oc ca ion m 41 r c when \ii onv 
nn as i Lupcrcus and m Ins course 
mounU I tho Rostra dul otic red f usar 
th< crown The ctrtinony survived into 
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Christian times and was finally suppressed 
In A.D. 494. The etymologry of the name, 
and the precise significance of the Luper- 
calla are still matters of dispute. The 
festival was thought by the Romans, who 
counoctod it with the Greek Iji/cata (see 
I yraeua), to have been linpurtid fiom 
^'cadia, they idi utiflod Faun us with Pan, 
Who was espcciallv worshippc d m Arcadia 

Lu'scius Lanuvi'nus, a writer of Latin 
CO UK dies, contcmpoi try with Caocilms 
(q V ). lie was the mdle\ olua vetus inn ta’ 
w ha'll criticisms Terence n buts in manv of 
his prolonnics ITis works have not survived 

Lustra' tio, m Roman loligiou, <i < ( ti mon v 
c -.igncd to efttr t punfli ation iiid profic 
tion from evil mfiuincch It consisted lu 
a solemn t rote ssion round t ho thing to be 
puiified, whether oitv, ficldh arm>, oi 
floe ks, and the olTc iiiig of pi c i an I sacil 
11(0 it (iitain pointh \ istiitim aftci 
tlu fill 1 il I lies lor Mist nils iHcicsdilad 
b> \iigil (Acn. Yi. 2 ’9). 

L>ae'us (Iuaio<t) see Ihonysm 

Lycac'us (lukai is), the name of % luoiin- 
tiinm \rc i 1 i indancinthet ofZdis who 
dC( nding to one at count was born on the 
m mntnin The n imc appears like Lyc ion 
it| \ ), It) be t onnt ( t( (1 with Hit woid f >i 
w )IL*. A ft si IV il, the I yea a, wis htld 
on \lt L\ c 1 C US 1 1 honour of /( us Tj e u ns 
\t tins fesUv il a m in was supr i^ctl tt» 
U’dtigo ti lusforni iti m into x wolf ind 
ft w is btlirvdl to ittiin tliil for in ioi 
Hint \( iis I his IK T hips is an etlio of 
hum in sidihtcs i)iiunli\(l\ uitJudtd in 
tfit iituil of Auw L\t uus On Ml 
i V It Us I Ilf i( w IS ilso I s mi Lu iFj of P in 
111 n wispiobilil sonit thing m < imir n 
Ik Iwt I II lilt I vt It I mill 111 Roman Luf 1 1 
( ilii (q V ) if s1i\ il wliith w IS llioueht 
in nliqmtv to hint bet n iinportttl tiom 
\it nil I but tilt subjett n obsvuit 
Ljca'on (1 ul i i) i 1 tndirv king tf 
\i( Kill wh«i 1 -. lilt host of ^ us, (lilt ltd 
him hum in flesh tont, ii tu urtolrv Ins 
livmitv He wiis killdl by hghtmng oi 
t III nt (I into i w olf (st t Lyi tit ?/s). 

I jcei'us (» ui(ios) in epithet of Apoll > 

1 V ) 

Lfce'um (/ / ( >«), a g/ovo and g^m 
11 luni nt i Atilt ns hicitd t > \pkIIo 
I v tins whcit \Tist(»tl( l 1 light The 
n nil IS souiLtime ii t tl tti sigiiifv llie phi 
1 sophit stlio^lof \iistotK J lie Lyceum 
1 ' to the E. of lilt ciU ne II tlu Ilissiis. 

I ’ 'cophron (T uhovhron)^ (J ) youngti son 
r*dinid( (q V ), tv rant ot ( oiinth, 
‘ Mled bv his f gilt r tt) Cort vi i (tin n iiudt r 
diKct C jimtfiian contiol) on at count of 
his bitter hosiiiiU. In his liter ^ears 


Periander proposed to hand over his 
kingdom to Lyoophron, and to go him- 
self to Corcyra; but the Coroyreans, to 
prevent Ponander from coming to their 
country# put Lyeopliron to death. For 
this Periander took vengoanco on the 
Corc>reans (Foi the whole story, see 
Hdt. 111. 50-3). (2) Of Cholcls (b c. 32 » 
11 c ), a Greek poet of the Hellonlstie 
^-go (q V.), to whom is doubtfully attri- 
buted the extant poem * Alexandra a 
di irnitit monologue in 1474 iambit tii- 
metfis, ill which Cassandra prophesies, in 
an obieurelv allusive Ht}lo, the fall of 
Tio\, the fate of tbe hcioes t)f the Trojan 
M u, and other events down to the rise 
of 1 he Roman powe r Lv t ophi on was also 
1 wiitci o^ tngcdit s wnieh have not sui 
Mved, and the author of a treatise on 
( oint (IV , of IV hit h wo have only fragmeutn 

Lycu'rgus (f wko irpos), (1) a Itgendary 
king of Ht rdoTit s, a Thritixn peeiilt , 
h( peiscf ut( (1 Dionysus (q v ) and foi hla 
inipit t\ was strut k blind, ot diivenmad so 
that ho killt d bis ov n .ni Divis. (2) The 
Id^iditlaiv legislatoi of Spirt i (ei v.) lloio- 
dolns lefds t> him (i O (>0) Xt noplion 
pi use his 11 stitiitions uid I’k^ irch lat( i 
wjoto 111 at ( omit of him and his Itgisla 
tl ri, but adiiiits tint nothing eertam is 
known about him or win n h( is supposed 
t hi\f livid Iht itfoiiriR gtm rally 
astiilied to Lye III -,u ii now datfd, 
iij iinlv on aiehuologieil evidence, about 

000 iJ c ( i) \ disiingiu bed \ttie orator, 
^11 mt nibcr of Hit lilustiioiis fimily of 

tilt 1 teobiit idat (btiedittuy prit sts of 
l\siidon 1 let lit Jit us), a man of noble 
thnutei m (niinent fliiamial adminis 
t t( I ind an i i\ u ite ot Iht old social 
li M but lit vv IS X pupil ol Isoriates 
(jv ) DI Ills tiftt t n sp (dies out siiivives, 
t he iiid It t n it nt foi t n 'ison of one 1 eoer it es, 
j having fit (1 fiom Athens on the roctijiL 

01 the mvvM of Cbitionea. LyeuK^us 
w s in tb 11^,1 f tl In Hires of Athens 
diiringtlii piiioil ds fwb I3 e andeaiiicd 
( lit son ♦ luijioitaut pul In woiks. He tt 
built till gyninisium of tlu Lyt urn an 1 
lit nistrurittl in in irblt tbe Hit it re of 
Dionvsus lie ilso i imt d a elerrtt that 
ofiieiil eoj)i si oul 1 bt prepared and 

iitstrvedol b« wtikstflbt three gieit 
Lr gt tlians Mtti his tit itb i ddieit lu 
•Ih * isuiy WIS Ind to liii ebirge, and 
bis dill lit n in -^pitt of a tleltruo by 
llyptiidts (ei V ) wtie iniprisonod. bee 
^ithenb It «f/ //// 

Ly'cus (7 (/ is> see Inf tope 
Lv'did {/ u(lui), o foiintiy occupying the 
(tilt It of lilt wisteni III 1 of \ma Minor, 
be tw e f n lily la on tl < N xnd Car la on the 
•3 , the river Htrinus ind its tiibutaiioa 
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flowed throoirh It, and Its capital was 
Sardis. Under the dynasty of the Mer- 
mnadae, which was founded by Gygies and 
ended ^th Croesus (q v ) and reigned 
from the beginning of the 7th c. to the 
middle of the 0th c B r , a Lydian empire 
was formed Its exact limits are not 
known, but It extended northwards to the 
Troad and pressed against the toiritorlos 
of the Gieck cities on the coast Ihis 
empire was brought to an end by tie 
Pcislan ( \rus (q v ) To the Lydians i 
asnibed the myention of coinage. l<or 
the influence of its cmliz ition on the 
Greeks see Jl^ia Minor M iconiu (whence 
MoLonidt % q V ) was an unciout narno of 
Lydia, piubabh d«ri\cd fioin Maoman 
conquerors of I'hr^ gi j,n oii^in See PI 8 
I^duM, (Tydia) a Latin poem piobtbh 
ineomplct ( of w hlc h w e have eight \ lu x x 
meters Owing to the f k t that L^ dia is 
also mentioned m the Dli u (q v ) it w is 
at one time associated with that px ii 
and ascribed to Virgil Iht autliui is n i 
kuoyn It is a lament b> a lover foi the 
loss of his mistress 
Ly'gdamus, sec f ibullus. 

Ly'nceiis (7 ugl tu^) m (ircck mvthology 
(1) son of AphirtHs iiid one of the 
Aigonauts \>h>sc cx-si^ht was so keen 
thit he could see thioukh the t irth In 
a fight with Castor xnd lol>deuus (see 
Dioscuri) ht III 1 Ills hr the r Id is ( iii 
Inscpaiablc pair hi < their advcisuu ) 
were killed i6 ilso was i istoi (2) \ n 
of Ac»gjptiis, irid husband of H\i»er 
nmc stra (sc c Dana us) 

Lyre, see tv u § 1 
Lyric Poetry. 

§ 1 . (rrccL I i/rtr Portry 
Lyric poeti \ , me am ig put rv sung 
to tJie lyic IS a teini applied oiikinilh 
to songs acoonipiiiiod b music attirsttc 
hcolia (q V ) oi dunking songs ana to light 
Bongs of love hut odw ivs to sougd as 
oxpiessmg the untrainmelkd and personal 
HcntimentH of the pcetR as distinguishe 1 
from epic and dramatic pocti> Lyiu 
poeti> had its origin hi the Vcollan Isl ind 
of Lesbos, with lerpuudci Mppho, and 
Alcaeus (qq v ) and m loiiit with Ana 
cioon (q y ) It was aicomimmod at lust 
on some kind of 1> le It emi)lo> ed a gi eatr 
yaiietv of metres, ol which tlw most 
character ihtie were combinations of dac 
tjls and troche s (see Mctrt 3) It 
was chiefly developed among the Dorians 
where 1 erpaudor, who migi ate cl to Spartx 
is said to have t st xldishc d It It t he re t ook 
the more boleinn and c laboratc form of the 
Choral Lync (q \ ) atxompamod by the 
Ante ajs well as the lyre Phis roac hod its 


greatest perfection with Pmdar. The age 
of the great lyric poets ended about 452 
B c , when Pindar and Bacehjlides wrote 
theii last known odes. But by this time 
lyric poetry had found a new field in 
the choruses of the Greek drama (xioek 
tragedy was at flist esbentially lyric In 
character The eaily tragedian Phryni- 
ehus was famous for the sweetness of his 
lyrlcib , and although as tragedy devolopod 
the chorus was more and mure leJegatc d 
to a subordinate pobltlon, the Ivricol ele'> 
ment < ontmnod a source of delight to the 
end of the period of the gre it n xgcdians 
liVTScs ore an impoitant feituie likewise 
ill the cumc dv of Aiistuph incs ind the lo 
IS often m his rhoiiisis a lush of re il 
feeling and bt lutv , quid ly api 1 igizcd for 
ind turne d oft with 1 1 xugb * ( VI ui i xj ) I or 
the Iviie me ti< h of (xroek di im i see Mcfrf, 
VV 2 xTid 3 I or 7 li(fi tr Pj try, so netiinea 
meluded under Ij ne poetry , bco Llroy» 

§ 2. Ilyman T yric Poetry 
I ho adoption m T xtm of the Greek 
hrit metres prestnUJ great ditlieultv, 
especiiJlv with the lesliKtims that tho 
llonixns intuduci I and the numbei of 
gicat Ivomaii Iviit p^ Is is bin ill I ivius 
\ndr ill us (q v )#coini) )s( 1 a nil ion iJ 
h urn toll bung by a c li )ii of maidc ns 
and Lievius (q \ ) was nnothci c iilv 
wiitei of lyTle^. but only fiaginenls of lus 
work hayi survived I he two chief 
Bom in hue pods wcic ( t illus and 
Horxri , and thev hxd no imp uiaut buc 
ccbsors (except peihxps Stitius) acneex 
used i vanety of l\ric ucties in the 
ch irusos of his tragedies, Sapphics, Give o 
UKs, Asekpia is but without the metuial 
bkiU of the gicat Gnck tiagcdixns and 
without the V inctyofthi strophic uriiiko 
ment (ste JSttophe) Sc o 717 /«, V i 

Lysan'der {Lusnndros) (d >05 n c ), x 
Spaitan iiiv tl eomiii indei in the latte i 
part of the Pelopomu sixn Whi (q v ) the 
virtoi of A.cgo‘‘i)otaini n mm jf gic it 
com xgo and ability, but cmel xud un 
bciupulous H bccimo veiv powerful m 
(xiecco ifter tin dr "cat of Athens and 
established m th iteitv the Phiity lyiants 
i'^GAthrnii >) He c’on leeoivod divine 
honouis m ( reek cities But he was 
deposed by the Spaitan o] hois m con 
sequence ol his inisgovciiimr iit xnd in- 
snbordm iLion He fe II at the siege of the 
Boeotian eity of Haliaitus e lia\o 

lives of him by 1 m epos and Plutarch 

Lv'Rias (/usids) a gie vt Attic orator son 
of Cephilub (Zvfp/taZis) a wealthy Syra 
cusan who settled as a me tie at Athens on 
the invilition of PeiicI s There Lvsias 
was bum about the middle of tho 5th c. 
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B c. (according: to tradition in 458). Ly 
Bias had t\^o brothers, Polemaichus and 
Bnthydtmus. Cep bains and his sdns Ag 
lire m the ‘Republic* of Plato the hctnt 
of Tvhich is laid at their house in the 
Ihiacus. At the ago of Aftcon alas, witli 
one or both his bi others, \\ont to Thunl 
ax d IS said to have studied rhetoric undti 
Tisids of racuse, himself a pupil of Corns 
(set Orators, R 1) Iho def< at of the 
\tbtiiian txpcdition to Sicllj led to the 
t spulsion of Li\ sidH and his hrol h( r from 
Thumm 412, and thev returned to At hen 
whoe the fainilv lived jirospc TOdsl> (o\\n 
m »■ » shield fai tor> ) until the t^ i inn\ of 
tlio riiiil> (401) Thcs( , to pr 0(1110 funds 
tst(d wc illhv pc I sons among th< in 
Jx\ I IS and Pole 111 ai( hu^, ind (izcdtluii 
piopLil>. Tv ns (SI ipcd but Pohmir 
( bus wds put t ) dc itli \ttci the d( posi 
tic 1 of tbo Ibiitv, Lssiis KtuiiKil to 
\t lulls, 1 id being now m stiiitemd rii 
(uinstiucLs her line a profi sriion 1 wiild 
of foT( ii-*i( sp( edits. Hut b( fir Ft brought 
in Kti n i iin t 1 i itosUu tu s oiu of tlu 
Jliiitv ind tlu mill print i path icspou 
ibhfoith 1 ithof Ins btot 'll I llisspddi 
m thib (. Is IS the most impoitant ot bis 
vt int oi ill ins (t bt distinguihbcd fiom 
tl) spied) On tlio imiKbr o1 1 i it > 
si lioiH s i (JiPtn nt p( IS 111 ) Tx\ sias \viot( 

1 1 11 ,7-0 Tin in In i if sik t du s (ox r «00) foi 
111 .tints ill ill uiud of I as( s, (f whuii U 
•iix huiMvt 1 Ifis oiurinalitv li> in bis 
I iwcr of putting bimRclf in bis du nt s 
d It ( and pi ( Turing foi bun a siicd b siu h 
tts he Hid not a pi oA ssional Hd\o( itt 
w )uld hi\( mull The ilutoiic il divi((‘ 
lor (onviiii ing i jiiiy ai( ( once ih d uiidci 
lingiiigo sinipli ind iiatunl, in gtiu» il 
ivithout orn mu iitaJ Ijgmcs vaiiidtuioid 
1 jg to the dll nt s i iirumstaiu c s and i isi 
liiospeeihis iic hai momous and ign cable 
in toini dc ir ml vivid, and oidiilv m 
air 11 gi nu nt (jiidaci niiiiti\o proof con 
fliisiini) J 111 V i ont ijii occiihii ri il tout hes 
of humoui, as win u (in a fi igmcut pro 
soivtd bv Atlfuicu**) ho disinbes how 
\is(hincs, hiving bonowed mouev to 
st lit a sc(nt shop lud t»o inanj in ilifoi-^ 
b inging about it tb*at pcojilo tliougtit it 
must be a tuneial. He is rarely i) issionato, 
and pathos is not his strong point Among 
tlie most mtcicstmg of tho siiceohcs aie 
For Mantillu iih* (s young man aciusid 
of having scivcil m the cavalry undoi tlu 
Thirty ) , ‘ For the invalid* (the c laim of an 
inbim person %iot to be deprive d of public 
relief), \gamst Alcibiades* (the younger, 
for dereliction of mihtaiv duty), and ‘On 
the murder of Eratosthoni s * (by the hub 
band of a woman whom ho had seduced) 
ttf the pidcietic ( displav’) apt echos of 
L3 bias, we have a fragment ot his * OI3 m- 


piacus’, made at tho Olsrmpic tosUval of 
388, In whic h he urges the Grreoks to put 
an end to civil strife and unite against the 
two great enemies, tho Persian king and 
Dionjslus, tvrant of Syiatuse. It is said 
that ho wroU' a ilifince for Sociates to 
speak at lus trial, but that Soi rate s refused 
it After Sociatcs* dtath at some dati 
later than T*)2, the bojihist Pobiiatos 
published an Accusation of Soi rates*. It 
mav be that thi speech of Lvsuis above 
leferred to \\ is in fact a Defence of 
Socicitc m n ph to tins. Thi ‘ Fhoedrus* 
>f Plito I iTit iins m ixtiwt fiom, or 
parodv of X(li-,ti iisi„ionbv Lv sias onLovo. 

I V >i'maehus (7 u*. ?«(/( Aos) sd Mace- 
tlonni s 2 ml Stltucius iKo tho name 
oI the lithn ol \Mstidis (ti v ) 

Lysi'ppus (i MS PI is) ( f SuToii i famous 
iiid pr(lib( ■»( nlpl ir a 1 tuin miioTarv tf 
AInxaiuld tin (.ir(.at Hi sfatui'^wot of 
bron/o, mil he was noted f ( 1 his skill In 

II lull nm mpariuuiii the haimunv of 
the mil( bum lu li ► v also for his 
niinuiousTi rlinil He wistlu ^avoiuito 
siulptoi et Alex ind i There is in tho 
\ liicau i 1, ltd ei 1 V in miiblo of h 3 
•it iliit of jin ithkti 1 ijimg himself with 
i strip il, I now 11 IS tb Viniwoiuinos’. 

T g'stH (/mvis see /Ved), & 2. 

(I a eomodv by 

\ii'*tophui ^ pioiiuiii m till spring of 
411 HI. Ill ‘“'U ill 111 1 v]ii lilt ion had 
irukil ill ills i tri and Spuitahnd niadi an 
iiliaiui with till leiHiun hjtiap 'lis-%a 
Tdiiims, tl e situ it 1011 of VfKiiis ippeaiiii 
ill ''i)( r ite \i ijih iue-s muik in tlus play 
I 1 ibt ijipi »1 b lit f in 11 al h ilf si iions, for 
IN lit Ilieplav e ontaiiis no paiab ibib (hce 
< onady, ^2), tlu' bi giiirimg of a ehauge m 
thi toim ol 1hi Old ( omeily 

"hi ini u liavmg fuikd to hi mg tJio war 
to an lud it ce lun to ivsihtuita (‘Dii 
n SI I of \iini )tbat tlu v omen sboultl 
taki over tlu control diul foice a pi au, 
Prstlv bv obbgmg the nun to eontmenco 
bo long tit the war lasts, secoodb by 
getting postisBion of tho Aciopollh and 
the tiiasuro in tho l^aithinon. She gets 
the womin t igethcr, ineluelmg Lampito 
from Siiarta h d womi u ti >111 other enem> 
St Its \ftrr some hesitation thiy fall in 
ivitl > I r se hemo and swear to c arry it out. 
The ^trojiolls is se i/e d I hi i horns of old 
men try to n i apturi it, but are diivcn off 
by the i. hoi us of old women with pailfl 
of water, llu Siythlau polite are also 
overcome, and tho raagistiate defeated m 
ar^ununt ami forced to rctiic Cinc-tias 
(q V ) tomes to lot over his wife, is tanta- 
liztd and prthstd to vote for peace, and 
left dihappointed outside the Aciopolis. 
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A heiald, taJkina broad Done, comes 
from Spaita, a pea^^ conference follows 
Lysistiata scolds both sides and nrgts 
reconciliation, peace Is made, and all end*. 
In a banquet and iri »Mssionof \thcman*) 
and Spartans, each man with his vnte 


M 

Mabillon, Ji an, see 1 e rts anil ^ludu s (t 1 ^ 
Maca'ria (Makarm), sec Heracles {Child- 
ren of) 

Maccabees, see Sclevcvds, 

Macedonia and the Macedonian Lm 
pire. 

§ 1 . / arlu hist n / 1o Ahxandtr the Orcaf 

Msfcdouia in tin tunes of the taih 
Macedonian in nirrh\ was the conutu 
bndciin? the \V ami N slioics of ihc 
J he I male (tuIT fioiii Ml Ohinpus to the 
Strjinon but its tciiitc n ^v'ls uiiirh cn 
lirfnd b\ Ihihp II In Uu 4th cue It 
inhabitants in histoiK xl timih v-tre of 
Gi eek stoc k a luilitai ^ people who held 
m vai^iiiff dcfficxs of hubjut? iti< ii the 
Ilhiie tribes of the htllv ((untiv to th< 
W and N Ihe IMucdonian uionaieh\ 
retajnc d prinutix e ( h ii n< tt 1 1 ( i< s On the 
death of the king his sqcccssot \ is ap 
pointed by the irnn the fie< < it i/e ns in 
aims Ihc king had his *( omr mi n , le 
tamers bound to him peisonil tics of 
atlegiane t I he Macedoni in kings ciaiiru d 
to be m oiigin Aigucs md i g od dc il of 
e irly Greek ehrouologi u is falsille li I > 
liter (jreck hisloiians m ti 3 iiig to in ike 
this el urn jilaiibible 

At the liiiH of the invasion of Xeixes 
(set Persian H or*?), the Mioedomm king 
Alexander I pla>cd an iniliigu ms pait 
noiumallv «illied ivith the Pei mis but 
allowing s^mpatlo with the (iicck cause 
Pe 1 die eas J I (d 41 1 n e ) pla^ e d an equalh 
bhiftv pait as be t wt en Athens in 1 Sp uf n, 
at the time of the Ptle iionne nan Wai 
Ai< helauH, who sue eee dt d him (4 1 i 1)4) 
IS notable for las ha mi illij with Gietk 
eultuie he imited to his couit at Pella 
1 unpidcs A gat lion C hoenlus of samos 
the miisieian I imotheus, and the painUi 
/euxis (qq V ) Hut the importance <f 
Maeedonia in Greek histor\ begins witll 
the neetHSion to power of 1 1 Ip TJ an J 
eulinmatefi m the leign of his sc n Ah xan 
dci the t rent lor this jdiise see Phdip 
and AUinndn 

§ 2. J he •itruoolf for AUxandtr s 
'yiiccesswn ( 123 JbO B ( ) 

The death of Alexander m 323 left no 
oompetejit succ csbor m hib f iiuily. Philip 


Arrhidaeu8,hiB half brother, was lllegitl- 
mate and mentally unfit , ho was executed 
by Olympias m 317. Alexander, son of 
Roxana, was not bom until after bis 
father s death , be fe 11 into the power of 
CasHandei (see below) in 31b and was 
ultimateh put to death It was decided 
by the Miecdom in army at Babylon that 
Antipatei, AJexandei s rcprcsentatiye in 
J mope should be eoiilnmed m his posi 
tion as ruler of Mice don, l*erdieeas wis 
appomted legent ot tho cmpiro, and the 
satrai les allotted to vaiious generals, 
J gipt to Ptjlemy, Great J^hiAkia to 
\ ntigonus I h i ae o to L v simac lius, Gappa 
docia to 1 lUiu nes, Ae llieic followed 
during ni nl\ hilf it nturA a compile ited 
stiugUe f u Iho fi ignicnts of Alcvmdei s 
empire Perdue as w is ovtilhrown bv 
n eoulitiem of satraps (he w is murdered 
while il t 111 king Lg\ 1 1 ) \ iic w settle me iit 

was idol led at Inpiiili s (320) by 
wind \TitipitLr was mide icgent ot the 
empue ind hitiapics were redistributed 
(Selcucus 1 C cm IHabylouii) Antipatei 
ilie d tlie ill vt 3 c ir and Antigouus bee ome s 
the le iding liRuic aspiring to inlo all tho 
empire He piocliimcd limisclf and his 
son Dcmetiius, kiiig^ m 30b tuid Pt()lem3, 
s ieucus J \siiiuiiJUus indCissiudci (tho 
son of Antip itc i ) alb >1 > )k the it»\ d title 
Ihib ni iiks the tiissc luti m of Altxanelti s 
einpiic Aiiti ’•onus w as elc ftate d iiiid kilh d 
it Ipsus in Phnkia m 101 an i his fern 
tones woi divided between tlic vutors, 
be Ic nous and I \ simuc bus Hib T)1 j<ee m thc^ 
bl 1 iiggle wist iken his son 1 ) me 1 1 lus l»o- 
liorectcs (‘the Iksiegci ) wli i dletCassm 
der B cleat il became king of Muec lou ind 
master of ncaib all Gieccc Micnd^ m 
his fathers time, in 407, he had c iptiiicd 
At lie ns iiid ousted Deuie ti lus of 1 halei uru 
(qv ), Gassander s vlceicv He leeeivcd 
lus Burnarne 1 oliorcelLs m conscquei re of 
a prolonged siege ot Kiiodc H ( 01) which ho 
f iiled to take Ills e iic r eude d lu an iin 
successful invasion of \sia Iheie ib i 
life of him by J liitari h I tolcrT )3 S Ieucus 
and lAsiniachus rem lined Ihe divisic o 
of Asia Minor aftei li hus be tw r t n h ue us 
and 1 I'lunaelius but left the seeds of 
luturi qii rrels Tn Seleuc us attacked 
lus nv il and defeated him at C orupedium 
(near Mignesu in I dia), L\smiiehus 
died on the tell '•cleucus bimsclf was 
asfiassmdltd in 2S0 bv Ptolemy (eifiunus 
{Ktrauno^ a son of J toleniA I), who he 
e inie king of Mai^edoni i With the cleolli 
of be Ic lie us the possibility of the Tcunion 
of Alexanders empire undti one rulei 
came to an end. 11c was the last survivor 
of Alexander's marshals fir Ptolemy 1 
had died in 28 4 For the lilei Uiadothi* 
oi sueecbsors to the empire of Alexander 
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tbe Groat, sco under AUalid% Ptoletmcs, 
Selcucidb. 

§ 3 . The Antigomds arid the struggle 
u ith home 

In 270 Macedonia wa«? in vadtdbv a( dtic 
people known as (4alati<iub (ui C aiils) 
Tlic \ broke into scvci xl partit s one swei 1 
o\ci Giecet ami reached Delphi but \\ is 
driven bark anothei &t nod m 1 hrici , a 
thud passed into \sia Minor In rrsistmi? 
tins in \ 1 Sion Gciiunus was killed Il( 
was succeeded bv A.ntijfonus Gonitas, son 
of Dome ti lus Pohoi er t cs name d (Tonatas 
it sec ms because born at mnosoi (mnnoi 
m lbt»sHal> < on it IS was interested in 

iilos ipliv and biston and drew litfrir\ 
men to hiB court lit pioxtd a xi^joioii 
iiid suer ssliil ruler (277 39) and rstib 
bshedthe Infrflronrddvnisty inM iccdonu 
J lus d \ n ist 's m xint iiued a irai tide ont r» 1 
o\ei Git tee Tiixint, in t 'tent liom time I 
to tune a‘' x it suit of such intuit nl as 
the ( hieinoiiide in Wai (set Athni'^ § 8) 
tbt mtt fxt ntitms of fit Itolcmus ind ol 
PMihiis (on V ) iiid tin Ktivities of tin 
V t Inn ind Aehxeari Icitruts (qc| \ ) 

J 1 1 fuitiol wns ( veit isctl in onu '^t itt 
bv rit ns tl Mutdtniin imsou ii 
< tin IS tion it is t t ibli hrd lus t wn sup 
pfiteis xs 1 lints \flti (lointis tbt 
most pitmimt nt ol tht VntiL.oiiiiK w is bis 
^,1 ti dsoii J fiibp \ (221-179) a ni n of 
icmurkible cnti^rv lud n ir-i 1 ici I uubi 
t m,l n^rt Iv responsible f )i 1)1111 ii-,(inecc 
uiidt I Horn in domin it ion I h< opt i itious 
limit it iktn b\ Koine urfiinst Illiiim 
pii itcs in 22) ind 219 m whi ii sbt hid 
tie su[))oit ot the Greek citus of \ikI 
J n a and 1 1 1 iaiiiiiUH, hioiu^ht iicaiti tiu 
piosptct of a (t)llision Ik tween 1». ue itl 
Muedomi In 2l(>, when Uonit w is in 
the tiibisof the '^etond Fume Wai.FluliI 
trite led upon i nival adventme In tin 
\dintit within tlu Romm siihrie of in 
tint rut, ind in the lollowinff ir ofltitd 
uu alliinte to Harimbil Rv thiscmbiod 
me nt with Homo, r oiiplt d with lus luthlt ss 
pii itiral expeditions against Gieik States 
ol tlu Vegean, he broutfht about the siir 
(tsHiv© Maredoui (n«Wars (lust Mate do 
mm Wai, 211-205, Setoml Ma odomau 
A 11 , 200-197), as a result of which Rome 
issiimr d tho position of arbitei in the 
ntl lira of Gieeec The flist wxi was lutoii 
t liisivo In tho sc e rnrl 1 hilii» w is dt featt d 
h\ G hlimmmus "t ( vnost t ph iJat m 197 
and his nilc^ tluienltd was limited to 
Miecdoma propt i In tne course of the 
Ihird Matt donum Wai, when Phihp had 
been sutteeded by hi i son Poiseua, the 
Maetdemnn oiPiv was prat tie all v anni 
hilatcd at the battle of Pydna (168) by 
the con-sul Aomiliiifi PauUus (q v ) , and 


this was followed by the dothroncmeut t)f 
tho \utlgonldb and the breakup of the 
Macedonian realm mto fom fetleral repub- 
lics. The end came twenty years later, 
w lu n tn attempt bv a pretendc i to reunite 
Mace don was tlefe ited bvCurilius Metd 
lus, and the ttimli^ was couslituted a 
Komau pnivmee. 

§ 4 . The MacuJoman Pr^wtHHC^ 

N o ske tc b of Mac c doman histoi v w ould 
bi complilt without some leftnn c to 
tlu tnext Mite doman print easts, women 
of abilitv iiul (haiictti who plaved a 
1 II Ke put in at>aiT*s ( )iit staiiditur amonff 
them w IS Aisin i 11 Pliiliuh Iphxis (soo 
/ smew (2)) who 1 tlu wife ol lui brother 
1 tolemy 11 v is 1 1 tiuc nilei of If^xpt 
iiid bioiik it lu r (onntTi rriiiinph mth 
)iit ol in iniiomihiTs v u wilh \iitu) 

< hus I Mu w i*- dc Itu d in h i lifetime and 
be I he id apiuus with lui luisb u i i on 
t tie e oin if?( ( k < j) )t i a 1 he i dau^rbl c i of 
Itolemx 1 hil unitor and wile of Demo- 
Iiiun 11 was a p)w<TfiiJ Stleutid queen, 
who eoiiud in lu r own uiru Kcrenicc, 
wife of Piokmv III \ is inolhti iinpoi 

t ml cpi en wh nt illmuu hus c i Icbi itr d 
in ) |( m Imillv i uiic ( leoiiilia Nil, 
tlu J 1 st ot lu r liiu f im iia for her beaiitv , 
III Ink 1 jiu lal I mile tlu pait she 
plivcd in Iv * n in histoi), and bii ti i»?ic 

< I i 

Macedonian Wars of ivorue sco Maei 
hniia ^ 

Ma'cer, Ai Miin H (d lb b e ) ofVoioiia, 
w IB the niLliu ol f atm ddactk poenu, 
Dmithommi on birds, ind rJuiiaca* 
oil sn ike bitis whu U have not survived 
lie IS i fiund eu \ irml (the Mopsus of 
the >th Delogue) and if Ovid. 

Ma'eer, GiluB Iicivits (d 6b b c ), 
c lor md mnalisl the fathoj >f tho poet 

< Uviis (q V ) He rlaimed to have con 
suite rl, foi th( piiPf osc c f bis annals cer- 
tain ld)n lintri or am le nt ebromclos Hie 
annals have not survived. 

Macha'on and Podalei'nos, m tbe 
Ibid , sons of \8clipius (q v ), and sur 
K* ous ot bhe Grt e k bust* 

Macrd'bius (Mardbius) Theodo'sius, 
an 111 I illy known as Mae robins , a drs 
^itiKiitslied Roman writer ind philoflopber 
who tlounsbe 1 about a. d 400 He was not, 
xceordinff to hifl own i tatenient of Roman 
birth He mikes no ehroct leftience to 
Chiistianitv m bis works, and the iiroml 
noTuc that be gives in his Saturnalia* 
to the eiiuTKiit pagaiia I^raotoxtatus and 
Sjmmael ns \see below) shows that he be- 
longed to the pas in party. His * baturnaha* 
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In seven books dedicated to his son is a 
dialogrie supposed to take place, on the 
occasion of the festival of that name 
amone: a number of eminent Romans at 
the house of Vcttlus Praett status, at one 
time l^raetorian Prefect and learned m the 
ancient emits of Rome Among the Intei 
locutors are the orator and admlmstratoi 
Symmarhus (q v ), the Virgihau com 
mentator Sorvlus (q v ), and a oertain 
IiiUangelus, a sceptic and hitter scolTcr, 
who even speaks disrespoe ttiilly of Virfed 
and Ciccio Ihe discussion euveis a 
multitude of subjects, but is chiefly de 
voted to the works of Virgil Book 1 is oc 
cujiiod with the subject of anciout religion 
and Proetextatub expounds the thcoi> 
of the Bolai oiigm of mythology, ail the 
gods being ultimately identihcd with the 
sun under one or othci of its aspects 
Book 11 contains a numticr of aucedotes 
on the rohgious and political changes at 
Rome, notibly thit of Labeiius (q v ) 
compelled to act his own mime and tiunl 
liig Caesar Books HI \ I discuss \ugil 
fioin vanous points ol \ u w his knowledge 
of ritual, his powei of oxpi# swing c me tion 
Ins debt to Borne r tnd other Greek 
authois his debt to I iinius and other 
ancient Romms Be ok \ II passes to a 
cliflcussion of V ai ic us phy sk al phy siologi 
cal, and psychologic al ciiir st i m iiid shove s 
mcident^y a great ad\ ince m the under 
standing of tho mental proec ssc s 

The second work of Macrobius is a com 
mentary , also dc dieatc d to jds sc n on th 
bomniuni Scipi )ius v ) fioin the slxt i 
book of Cieeio s I)c Republic a The sue 
cessive passages of C iccio s uaiiatlxe aic 
set out (and hare tliub ) ec n prcseivod for 
us), and Macrobius takiiiR tlicm as Ins 
U \t, e xaoimc s the c nigiiia f t he soul and 
itb destiny in the hglit ol the Nc iplatomc 
doc times of Plotinus and 1 oiplivry, and 
of tho astiouomicai and niatlicmatiCAii 
bciencc 8 of the d ly I he gc nc i il tc uclc uc v 
IS to icinfoice the doctiiiic put fuiwaid 
ill tho 'aomniiini of the iiriniortahty aid 
divine quality of the soul an 1 thus to 
puiify and stre ngthen the old pagan 
leligiun 

< haueor, at the c pemng of his 1 irhi 
ment of 1 owls , dtberibes how he had been 
Hiding the *bomnium sciploms’ with 
Maorobyea* comment ny Rcaderb ot 
Boswells ‘Johnson will icmembcr thc^ 
description (under the year 1728) of John 
son s tlrst evening os an imdei graduate at 
Oxford, how ho behived modestly and 
sat bilont while his tatlior talked with the 
head of Pembroke College until, upon 
something which ocscurred in the coiuse 
ot the conNcraation he buddeidy stiuek in 
and quoted Maetobius i 


Magic 

Maece'naSt GXIub [GilniusJ, bom between 
74 and 64 B c. of a distmgiubhed Ltruscxui 
family, is famous as the trusted counselloj 
of Augustus, and as the enbghtened patron 
of a hterary circle which included Viigil 
and Horace, Propertius and Vaiius (qq v ) 
He lb said to havo suggested to Virgil the 
subject of tho ‘Georgies , Horace owed 
his mdopendonee to lum, and both poets 
address him in teims of aduuratlon and 
giatitudc Bo died m 8 b c. Be wrote a 
Prometheus*, probably i tragedy, and a 
Dialogue piobably in tho style of tho 
Menippean satires (wc Menippus). Ills 
prose works weip niimeroub ind iniscel 
lanoous Only a few fiagments survive 
Seneca regards him as typieal of the adage 
that the style is the man it was turgid 
md caprieioiis, a soit of poetical piose 
His ofllcial nimc was Gains Muconaa, as 
ippcars fiom inscriptions Par it ns calls 
him ‘Cilmus Miccenas hut Ciluius was 
not his gc utile name It w is pc ihaps the 
name of hib mother & family (1 aiilv 
W iBSowa) 

SMae'nads (MainaU^) a word inciumg 
rnad women , votaiics of Dionysus (cj y ) 

Mae'nalus (to Mau'aAoi) a nioimtain m 
Aicadia bco Fan 

Maeo'nides, inamc ‘tbim times applied to 
lioiuci eilhci bcc iiisc Viacom i was an 
ancient name for Lydia (cj y ) where 
Homci was supposed to ha^o been born 
oi because ho yvas s nd to be the son of « ne 
Macon Milton (PL iii 3>)icre s to blind 
lliimyiib and blind Mteomd s 
Mac'ra (Maira) Iht dog of Ic x lus (q y ) 
Mae'vius, bc*c I>avm^ 

Magic, the pretended art of m luencirig 
the natiiril eouibo of cyents b\ inr^riLi 
turns spellb and othei rites was umvois il 
among primitive people s It had its origin 
ui a inibundc rstan ling of phy sie.il laws, and 
the difliculty of accouiiling in the early 
sG 4 »'eH of knowli dt,c fir abi irmal pheno 
jiiciitt It was eric oil r igcd and developed 
by the widespuad belief in the cxistonee 
of bpn its w ho per nu ate d the universe and 
intcncn d m nitu tl p oceb«»cs and 
wl om it was hoped to iiitiuciicxy by uppio 
priato ritual. This be Inf brought iiagio 
into r< lation with religion iMt h w Inch lor 
a long period it was cU stly eonnee tod so 
that the line hetwee n ic ligious and magical 
practic-cs in early times is not always cosy 
to draw. 1 he belief m magic as gr idiially 
ousted by iucreobod knowledge of physical 
laws and the growth of the seic ntiflc spirit , 
magJcoi elements weie eliminated fiom 
bcieiKc, and me dicme, for mbtancse, dis- 
carded incantations aul chaims 

The Gicxiks and Romans were no t xcep- 
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tion to the genr ral rule 1 ho i\ ord ‘ mafdc * 
i^iayeia, moijia) ni( ons the b( lonce of the 
Magrip tho priests of tho Zoroistnan reli 
^on, for the Greeks diew some of their 
later magieal prat tires from Pcisia Tho 
(jircek woid for native somry was Qtniexa 
(fiom yorjSt ono who howls iiiLantatioiiK) 
Ma^rical piacticcs are itfcrred to m caily 
Gieck htcratuic When Od’vsscus is 
wounded by a hoai, tho flow of blood is 
hta\ ed with i soiij? of hcalirii; (cTraotSrj ()d 
3kix 457) '' irco (Od x 276) an eiicbau 

tiess knowing maiiv dings and charms 
(-rr \v(f>apfjLaKos), vv oi ks ti anbfoi m itions 
with a wand, aided b\ drugs {<j>app.aKa a 
word used both of he iling nnd of baneful 
dings) In tho myth ef tho Argonauts 
(whit h was known to II imei Od xii 6*)) 
C 11 c o b me e e. Me de s , is an e n< hanti ess b^ 
whfse niagie j owe is T isou is enalltd t 
itrfoiin iiiipr ssible t tsl s and the aged 
A< s( n IS Ksttied to til Later nnlb 
made hi r a piicslt ss of lleeute, wb > faim 
to bo regarded as the di\mc patroness of 
witches and was iu\ )ked b^ iniMciins 
ilbeoe li 11 12) Ihtssih w is tioin 

e iTl\ tinus re girded as the esj e iil home 
( I witi Jus J ison an I Medei were sup 
7 isi d t o ha\ f h\ e d t iierc for a time, and 
Ml dc i w IS h ml to li ive 1 jst tin re bei box 
cf wonder worl mg limits, wliitb sprang 
up ugiiii m rbessiliin soil 'lliessilimi 
witeiies bad a reputation fir bn wing 
poisons and woiking woudeis huib as 
oringmg the moon down from the sky 
(Viist Nub 719 and ef C Liiidii s woids 
m Hor. 1 pod V’sii 77 ‘polo deripeio 
r iin im vocibuB possim me is’ a lost pliy 
b> Menander alluded to tins power) In 
a latei ago Thcbsaliun witehcs ligne 
lirgeU in the ‘Mol imoi phuBcs’of in ms 

in the historic al time s of (irei ce uid 
Rome a distmetiori must lo di iwii be 
tween the suivival of magical pi ictiics in 
otheiil jcligion and tho po[ul\i uses >f 
nii^ic Ollici il ielii,ioii on tJie wli Ic ii 
pudirted iiiagie* but ruin d iiles bid 
passid over into the iitual of the ippn 
fin iU gods, weather m igic into tho ntu il 
of /eus, ntos designe 1 to piodui o fertility 
into tliat of J)e mi f < f Ac I hi re are ti aces 
of magic also iii tlic (jic c k rit cs f piinfie i 
tun, I ho pollution of guilt wis legardtd 
as some thing which eoiil 1 lie washi d away 
with witor or the blood of suerificldl yic 
tims or humid iivi> with l\u in Athens 
tJie objeet whiili had caused a persons 
clealh was i«moved beyond the boidcis 
of tho country At ei rt iin Ciieek festivals 
the hair might not be tied into a knot and 
rings might not be won on account of 
the bupi) >si d niagir tl li-iinpi ling effect of 
knots and nngb binuliily at Rome the. 
Xiamen Diulib Oi v ) was not allowed to 
4329 


wear knots or rings In Rome again, ut 
tho Lui>( n alia (q y >, tho mere f ouc h of 
the Luporeus s thong was believed to le 
moTO bicriht} (a belief alluded to hi 
Shikespeares ‘Juhus Caesar*, i ii) On 
the boidci hue between the lehgious and 
the popular uses of niagie were the piae 
tiecs dcsigne d lo affect weather In coun- 
tries wheie d I ought was fieeiiunt and 
might entiil fimino to control weather 
was a nnfural ispirution We piobaldv 
sec in e iil\ attempt at this reflected m 
the legend of Sihnoneus (ei v ) Like was 
tliought to pii ilueo hke and tbit king’s 
imitations of tlmnclei and h^, lining may 
lm\e been thout,ht e ii iblt et inducing 
iliot kind of weather Ham making was 
piietisid at C launo i Iv means eif an 
atnphon full of water whii h was di iwn 
ahoi f in a c irt, iiobilh tJio water 
SI 1 ishi dal < lit bimul itlngi iin In Arcadia 
when the It was a diouglit, tJ»c priest of 
/e us wt lit to a f ertaiii we U on M t Lj eaeiis 
and bill red the wutei with a twig Iho 
b ithiug ( f the nil ige of tin ( re it Meithei 
m the hreiok Mni > a liibutirv of the 
lilei) dcsenhed b\ 0\id (1 ast i\ 1*17 ct 
btq ) may Ji ivc 1 ci n a chaiin de igne d to 
Iioeuio lam fhert was a eitim st me 
(known is the lapis m nalis) outside the 
walls of Rome whiih was drawn mto the 
eil> when laln was desired 

Among the puie I v populai uses of magic 
may bt mentioned (1) Mid teal i harms, 
Im e philtres <t r Mugle and inc die me w ( re 
in auliquit\ elosely iiiteiwoven 1 mdtir 
(Hyth 111 hi) represe nls ( liiron as tre at 
mg his patients eithei with boeitlung m 
cant itions (paXaKais e-TraoiSais) or with 
pe t ions 1 he poe ms of N le xnder (q v ) and 
(111 works of Ihosourides (ei v ) illustrate 
tho ee nncxion llutareh lefeis to the 
xmulel hung ibout Pciicle s neck when he 
wi'' HKk of the ilague (tli mgh Peiielcs 
iiinsi If t li jughl It iionbc use ) liie antations 
wcio irnong tJie lemediis lecnmnionde d 
by C ate ( O Re Hiistii i ) m (4 it im caw s 
The use of these and of philticb bv lovers 
is illiistixteel in Iheoeiitus (Id u), \iigil 
(Fel vm), and IJoiace (I pod. V). There 
IS some further infoimxtim on niagie al 
cone oct ions in Apiileiiis (Apol ehs 10—31 
and 42) i le foAcmam, a phallic emblem, 
wis employed is an amulet to protect 
, children lioin witelici ift J he i-t range use 
of thowivnoek (tuyf) in < 1 urns is leferred 
to b\ J ind ir and 1 he oe ritUH 1 ubtenod on 
I will el and tumid it was thought capa 
ble of turning the he ails of men (The 
wryneck w is a sailed J iid in 1 gypt and 
Assyna, it was ircditcd with mapdial 
powcis poibaps in consequence of itb 
curious eolouiing odd xttitudes, distiiii 
tiYO y uiee, and tho habit attiibuted to it 
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of hl8<iliig like a snake and feigning death 
when hold m the hand ) 

( 2 ) 2 he magvcal trecdmeifii of images 
names, cCrc. It was a doctiine of ma^c 
that an offe( t could b( produced on a pci 
son by corresponding action on bomethmg 
having an analogy or relation to that 
person, such as his image Both m Clrec ce 
and Rome rcrouiso was had to waxen 
images of a p( ison \(hose sickness or death 
was to be procured, or whose love was 
desmd if the image was pierced by a 
needle, the pc rson icprcbcnted was thought 
to suffer coi i c sponcliii^,ly if the imago w is 
melted, the i)CT&on would bo conHumccl 
with love Ihero are icfeicnrcH to this 
belief, eg in lUto (Laws, 931 w), 'Ihto 
ciitus (Id iJ) and Ovid (Hei vi 91 2) 
At Rome the pi ac tire was known 
dnofto Not onl> Uu iinagi , hut t he mcie 
name of a pit son as being in honu boil 
identical with him might bo usi d foi 
sinnlai purijoscs The name would be 
insciibid on i Icidcn tabki and a n ul 
driven thioii^h it with or wiUuut iiii 
ociompnuMiig in die it ion of the result 
desired Tlic picxcss was known as t ara 
hems or dtfuio, bmehng oi miling 
clow n *. Souk t line m an cippi ^l to a go J was 
added wlueli wruld give a semi leligioiis 
eharietci to the rite. Many su( h table ts 
hiyo been discovered m modem tinxs 
1 hey well bonietimes usi d with airio 
priite iiisc iijitions, foi otlui piuiios 
such <is the itcovery ot losj* oi st de n luo 
pirlv or an err int li vei m the bin liii« 
of ehaiiots m laces 

( t) Evolution of spirits (tui i/rmai iia) 
'Ihf euliest example w< 1 ive e f tin is the 
stoiy of Odvsseus niiininoiiiiii, ihe f,ln ts 
in ‘Od>sse v* xi Jhat it vv is pi n tisi d in 
Greeu inbistoriULl times is shown not oiilv 
b 5 thcstoiv of I LTiander in lleiodwtus vv 
92), hut also bv tbe state meat in 1 Jut neb 
(*Cimon )tbit there wasateinplo at Hera 
clea in k lis win re it was eustom nv to con 
bult tlio spintb eil tlie deiel ihe to was a 
clobs of magiiiins enlleel ifivYayaryoL or 
necromancers Iheit ire sevei ilieftienees 
in Cicero to necromanc v as pi ae lise d m lus 
tune, and hioro and ( aiaeaUa are said to 
have had recourse to it. II oi ace’s C ame' a 
sajs possim ere mates cxcitsre mortuos 
(Fpod xvii 79), and there aio leferenecH 
to this foim of boreeiy in Ovid (Metarn 
vli. 206, and Rem Am. 2 o) Lucan 
(Phais. vi 569 et seq ) has a he one wheie 
a Thessalian witch revives a dead body m 
Older to leoin tbe future course of tlie war 

The use of magic hv private persons, for 
the purpose of harming their enemies, 
damaging crops, &,e , was lepiessed by 
law both In Greece and Rome licrnos 
thenoB m one of his speeches xefeis to a 
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law condemning sorcerers to death, and a 
witch named Lamia was (aecozding to 
Pansanias) actually executed in Demos- 
the ncs’ day. In Rome the Twelve Tables 
(q V ) provided fox the puzubhment of the 
man qui malum carmen mcantasbit and 
t here w ere later penal law s against sorcerv . 
The attempts to suppress it weie due, not 
to (hshehe f m the genninenebs and cllicd.cy 
of magifol power, but on the contrary to 
the fear of its pernicious consequences 
A*^dgic received a eonsideialde impulbc un 
del the Homan empire from the specul i- 
tioub of the hicoplatomsts (q v ), espe ci illy 
in the direction of ntes to eoneihate or 
exoirisc the good and evil bpirits suppose d 
b> them to people the umveist On tlio 
otlier hand the piae tiee of magii was enei- 
getieallv eonehmiied bv the eiilyChrist- 
1 in 1 athf ih, not as x ddiisioii but ns im 
pious Hie authors sudi is Tuv (inland 
Lucian, who bhowtd i bc( ptieal spirit to 
w irds it, were verv few 

be o also Astrology, J ugury, IlurusjJicrs 

Madi'ster L'quitum, e>r Mister of the 
Horse, at Hume, the ussistarit ot a elic Lator 
(q V ). 

Mafina Graecia (Mignh } fellas), o term 
nhed to (Ik tiicdycilies on tbe shoies 
(f tbe riieuluio (lulf iii the ot Itih, 
not iblv the VeJnein eoluiies of *^11 ns 
and t lolon ami 1 neutuin iiichKliiig il o 
t he ir (ie pe mle tie us ae i ^ the penii suH on 
the c o ist of the 1 > i ibtni in Se i liir tetin 
IS some time i used moie 1 > )si to in hide 
ilso the more noilheily (.iicek cities of 
\e ipolis and ( um le 

Magna Mater, the goddess Cvheh (it) 

Mai'a, (1) in Oieck ni\th >Jogv, dauf^hter 
e f Mias (q V ) and mot her of Hermes (2) 
*in old Itilun goddess, absomted with 
Vnlean (ei v ) she was thoudit by seme 
to bo an t nth go Idtss and ih haieilv dis- 
tingiubhuhle from kauna, Oj s, 5».e Sieii 
flees were ofleied to her m the inoiitii of 
Mav the uanie of whn li is jierhai s ulti- 
mately d< iiv c d from lie r 

Ma'mertmes (Mamirtini) Sammfe inor- 
etnaiies engaged hv Agathodcs of feyia- 
cuse (q V ^ 3) for lus operations in Sicily. 
Seje Punit JT ars 

Mamu'rra, C oc sar s e hief engineer in 
Gaul, where ho ae quired mue li wealth He 
was the first to fae e with mai ble his palace 
at Rome. He is prominent in ( atullub s 
invectives against Caesar. Hoi ace refers 
satlncallv to kormlae as Momiirrarum 
urbs* (Mamurra was bom at kormiae). 

Ma'neStin Roman thought weropnmanly 
tbe spirits of the dead, taken e ollcctlvelv, 
regarded as hostile, and euphemistically 
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thus Helmed the * kindly ones*. From u | 
sense of their Biipematiiral powei the'v | 
were collective ly worshipped as the Di \ 
Manes. When the practice of the family 
tomb was Introduced, the Dr Mama wiie I 
individualized, and identified with the D\ 
Partnte^ tho dead of the family. The 
individual tomb lod to the coiccjition of 
the spirit of tho dead mdividuLl and the 
word imirua (which has no sinfirnlar) ciimc 
to be ustd of a single spirit 11\ a diflerent 
piocO'.s of development the Di Mam> 
bcc xme idi ntifled with the J)l Inpn the. 
ruleis of the lower woild, Dis (oi Oicus) 
Pic tipini, and Hcc^ite (qti x ) It w is 
the cost nil in Itahaii eitus to dig a pit 
kiimn ns d mwac/n*., s\niboh/iiig then 
dlxMk ind closed with a stoin wlnthw 1 re 
ino\( d ohiite i vcai on their fc sli\ iN, when 
th( sc lie itu s we Tt hupi) >si d to ( ime forth 
Itnaquc sti in wh( the i tlitic w is i iloman 
cult of the (1 1 1 IS dl<^l i(t ii( in i cult of 
the k ids of the nethci w nld Pneit wtit 
offerings to the dc iil but it i^ doubtful 
wluthei the TO we it j)i i\ei and worship 

Ma'nctho, a 1 1 ic st of lit hopolis m T pt, 
of the hd < lie who wrote in Oieck i 
work on the lironologi of J evpt.putim 
ot which hue been piesinecl be litci 
writers siieli is 1 list bins ml hivt Ittu 
f f grt if servito to 1 gi pt >1 )g\ 

Mam'lms (oi Manhus oi Mallius M\ii 
(IS luithnr of i Litin did idle pit in in 
hevu lie ters 111 five ho ks cnlitlt I \slro 
noinie i , dealing with isti d igy ludw/ittcn 
in >hihl> about the (ill of the leigii et 
Au nisi Us Iho poem wis pic hablv left 
iiuflmshtd In eoiiti isl to 1 ucKtiiis the 
author ( sd( ‘iiJTTi in I hencnlxieis u n 
tlu en^ irii/ilion of the univers llioukli 
iinieh ol it is piosdic, tho woik cont im 
fint passages and shows tcelinic xl skill m 
vorsitic ition power of thoiii,hl ind lucid 
expies ion It has been the suhjeet of 
eornment lilts b> ^elhgcl Jjontlev, and 
A. 3-. flousinnn 

Man'lius Gapitdli'nus, MvRfis, tht 
II man who wlicn the C» ills oitnpicd 
Itome m ‘Ki ii c ,lifl t Iht ( irntol igiinst 
tbtm. It IS Slid tint awxkeutd bv the 
tilts of the gccsc, he ri pulse cl a night 
alt uk on tin ( ipit 1 nnd diovt buk the 
C! mis jTi tonfii 1 n (Thcit iftti the feed , 
m r of the s x( je ge c i ( onti xe te d for bv 
thi tensors, w is i (huge cn the St iti 
tieisurv an#! a g use g n^eemslv aiiayed 
wns borne armuallv in piotcssion ) Latei 
M xnbus inte i\ c ne d on I c h ilf of the poorc r 
class of Pcmi ms, w h i wt re suftoiing unch r 
the stringe nt 1 iw of dc bt lie w is accuse cl 
Of attc mpting to m ike InnHclf tv rant, an 1 
was thrown (iown froiu the Tarpei xn Koek 


The name *Capitohnas* occurs in the 
family botli bcfoic and after the tlroo of 
this man. and is a name m other gtniea 
also It IB (It rived from the district in 
which the family lived. 

Man'lius Torqu&'ttis (whose full name 
wa^ 1 ?/«« Maidim /TV/pcrwiWte lurquAiu^)^ 
X Roman who, according to tiadition m 
resisting an invasion of the Gauls in 561 
B ( gaiue'tl the u xme Torquatus by defeat 
1 11 1 - m single ((>mbn.t a gigantio Gaul and 
I liking fi im hun liis oinanieutil mck 
chxm {tyrqms) In the Litiii Wat of IJO 
B r flit consuls, of wh im loiquatus wis 
one firbnde si igle comb its with tlio 
dunn Jticsmof roiqunliis ncveitlu 
less engagtcl am’ defeated a Litm rhotii 
pion and w nse xe iited lot his cbsobodienct 
Ihf L M inbuH Tnrquatus of Ciceros 
* I) I mil UK w i^^ one of Pt nipt y w sup 
poitt IS who aft( i PharsttliiK we iit to \iric i 
and w i slniii m tin h istilitii s Iheie. 

Mantine'a m Airadla tin 

scene (J) of a battle iii 11 Oi t between 
the Spntaiis on the one hinl and the 
\thtniuih md Aignei on th(3 othei (see 
/ efop wnesraa \\ if) (^) of the bxttle In 
hi ne. bi tween spiitx and Ibebes in 
will li 1 p imiiiond is w is killed (see Sparta 
t) (n vllus the son of \inophon, was 
killed in n eiviliy engagement at Man 
tme i sit rth before the ni iin battle 
1 be Nl lie of Mautmi a e ntered into alli 
nice with Athens ^Igos, md 1 Jis m 419 
Bf (during the Ikloponnesian Wai), but 
pitviously, thoiit^h often showing eiemo 
fialK Itnleneies, hnd hem fiicndly to 
spirt I (she did not e g , tike pait m the 
w ir of the Aicidiins agiiiist Spaita oi 
I 470 Be , ind slio rende led the spaitins 
gu it help in the lielo! levolt) Jn the 
i til c ho we V c I Mant me i w xs at t acked b > 
Splits mcl I lokcnupinto vill igc- ( 186 >) 
^fte I thi h ittlc if TiC uctra ( i \ ) the city 
w isri built ( $70) md took ii iit in the* pan 
Air idiun er nfc dc i ic v founded xt this time. 

Ma'ntd, see Mopsus 

Ma'ntua, on the iivc i Mine ms m Cihalpine 
(j ml, t bown famous is the biithplaeo of 
Virgil wh > w IS in f ict boru m tlu adjoin- 
ing villaf-c of Andc«) 

Maps The e irlicst map wa® made by 
\unMmaiidci (q v 6th e B( j A map 
w is hroiight to Split i by Aiist igoias of 
Miletus eildt v 1 1) m 499 Bf Aiisto 
phanes mentions mips in the Clouds*. 
Die wire hus fq v ), a pupil of Aiistotlc, 
w xs a map maker, and 1 1 itosthcnes and 
flippirchn (gq V ) great gc igraphers of 
I the Ilelhmslir \g( worked at the irn 
I prov ( ment of the map of the world The re 
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wore certainly maps at Alexandna in that 
agre, and Crates (q y. (4)) of Mallos made a 
terrestrial erlobo 

The maps so far referred to were prob- 
ably (general maps of the known world, 
but Varro refers to a map of Italy painted 
on a wall of the Temple of TelJus at Homo, 
to be scon in his day In Impenal timis 
maps wcTo in wide use at Romo, tho\ arc 
mentioned In Propertius (rv iii 17) Pliny, 
Seneca, Suetonius and Vitiuvius An 
oftlcial map of the known world was pro 
pared in the reigrn of Aujrustub under the 
orders of Aprrippa (q y ) who wrote a 
comment 11 > on it it was displayed in 
the PorticusVips'inl'iat Rome (xeuf^iaphi 
c il knowledge was by this time widespread 
and maps must havi been in use m schools 
"vot no frajrmcnt of any of those has so far 
been found 1 ht ( arh( st i ur op( n n woi Id 
map that siir\Ives is in a sovenlh cc ntiii v 
codex of I sidorc of Sc yillo (cad »70-6 16) 
Iht Tabula Peufirujfnnna (so called fiom 
the name ot the Kthc a hr Hi who 
published it) is a strip 21 ft b\ 1 ft show 
Ins the course of Roman roads m a dis 
toitod form 

Ma'rathon ( Marathon) Pr uy or a cres 
cent shape i idiin between the spurs ef 
Peutelicus an 1 1 lines and the se i, some 
twenty two mlJe^ NE. of Athens, the 
scene of the defe-it of the inyiding; Pei 
Sims In Miltiides in 490 n o (su Pers m 
Herrs and PI S see also I hidiptmU^) 
The mound e i e e te d os t r t he \ tlu ni in de id 
at Marathon is still to be been 

Marcc'llus, Marcus Ci \i dit s, (1) \ 
famuis Romm preneial of tim lid c b e 
In the caniT»aij?n OfiCimst the (faiils of 222 
ho won the sp>/ia opima (q \ ) hy slasinK 
with his own hand the OalUe kinf? lie 
showed pi imptitnde ind deteimmaiionin 
the tiyiiiff pciiod tint follow* dthe disister 
of Cann le (si e Pumi H ars) and it was he 
who eapliiied SMaiuso ifler i long siige 
in 212. He wa killed m in imbiish b'v 
Caithaginian foices when c msiil f>r the 
fifth time in 20s 

(2) bon of ( M uei llus and Oe t ivia the 
sister of August iis He w I'l born in 4 1 b c 
was adopted by Vu^iistu m 2o b c , and 
was m lined to the lal oi s daughtei Julia 
He was probably intended to smeeed Ins 
ado])tive father in the pimeipato but died 
two years late r He w is a s oiith of mue li 
piomise anel his death wis regarded as a 
national loss ind was lamented by \iigi] 
in u fam ms passjge of the Acneid (vi 
861-87) thei leading of which so allected 
Octal la, the mothoi of Marexillus, that bhe 
fainted 

Marcus Aurc'lius Antoni'nus, Homan 
emperor, a d 161-80 IIis oiiginal name 


was M Aimius Verus , he was adopted, at 
the desire of the empeioi Hadrian, by 
Antoninus Plus, and married the latter's 
daughter Faubtma (q y ) Man us Amebus 
has left a collection of 'Mcdibdlions*, m 
twelve books private devotional memo- 
randa wntten in Greek They show him 
a disilliisione d and somewhat despondent 
man, seeking in self e ommunion and the 
‘^toie philosophy fortitude against the feai 
)f death, the cares of this woild, and the 
iLisdeeds and injustices of others It is 
not known bj what happy chance the 
work f imo to bo pieserie d and imblishe el. 
Through many ti msl it ions, Man us Aurcj 
bus his influenced thousandb who could 
not read his Gre ek Part of the eon espon 
deiKO between Maieus Auieliii‘» and his 
tutor t ronto (ei v ) h is su vivod It shows 
the deep affection thit united them and 
some of the letters give a pleasant i le 
tine of the activities and doinestit life of 
\urchu8, 

TMarqViea^ a famous lost i»oom of anli 
c(uitv a batinial ci le having a f lol (rm/r 
a s) as its hfio laiikid by 4jistotli is 
be mug the bame iclutum to comedy tint 
the 111 id and Odvsscy ])i re to ti igc l\ 
limbics wen hcio mi thire intrimi\id 
111 it with hfvimeters llie author and 
elate of the p)cni arc uni n )wn the 
authorship of IJimcr was ueepitd by 
Arlstotlo and /en 

Ma'rius (4/ an us) GaIi s (1 7-86 n C ) 
born at Aipinum (the biithiliee ilso of 
( Kcio) Miyed unclei Seipi \ciiiihimis 
(q i ) agiinst Isumiutii be cure tiibuin 
of the plebs and married Julia the aunt 
of Julius G lesai He e ami into jn uniiie nt e 
intJjc w II ignnsl Jugii tin m 107 hi be 
c imo cojjbul ind bj pi pillar vole sup 
planted Ml I e llu*^ m eomniau I of the Horn in 
siinv lb inks to the di|lnniicy of liii 
qu list or ‘-'ulli (q v ) he wis ilde to ceii» 
tuic Juguithi hiinsilf and bring tlie war 
to an end I ut his greatest arhievcnient 
was till ovirthrow m 102 ind lOx, at 
4eiuao Scxtiic ind Vcieellie, of the 
leiitoncs ind ( irnb^i Giirnimi tribes 
\yho we 10 iiiv iiUng G lul and It ily, and 
hid inflicted seycio ile feats on Homan 
oiinies. Manus wen thisc vietoiies with 
arcoigamzedaimv (•>ee 4rmy §2) having 
coii\erted tlic old citi/i n milili i, iccruJti d 
on a property basis to a piotesM< nil army 
of volunteers recruited from all elisses, 
dependent on thou gcnei il Tor the ii re 
waid Ho thus paved Ihi wiv for the 
domination of sueeessfui geneials and 
ultimatclv for the impire l^rom 104 to 
100 Marius, though a member of a 
family which had never before held high 
oflicc, was every ye ir consul In 100 ht 
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entered into * lose relations with the dema 
gognie SaliiminuH ((^ v ), who, as tnbuiio 
in tlmt year, brou^^ht foiwaid vaiicms 
miasiucs on Mailus s behilf But wlicn 
S ituminus m the same ^ e ir bad resort to 
political assasbin itiou, Manus bioku with 
ius oUv, Burioundcd him with an impio 
nsod foice, and caused his surrender In 
80, afte r tbo )i lal \\ ai , he < ame into t on 
fli( t with '^ulU, w ho like hinisi If had t*iki n 
a proimmnt part m that wur, and as a 
leader of the aiistoeiatic paitv had lx in 
Bi\ en by the Senate the comm ind against 
Mithnditos. This was in appumtineiit 
til it Mums desired lor himself ind bv 
a popular ros lulion the eornmind w i> 
ui insfeiif d to MaiiuH But S ill » ipjKuk I 
to his legions and ni iiched on it mu an 1 
Maims, after peiilous adventures (in the 
c miso of which ho was c^iptund whilt 
lidmg in the niaislic*' of Mintuiniu) t 
caped to Afiica. TJicit the govi riior sen* 
him an older to Itivr the count t\ his 
ji ply tothomrsfacngei ishaidtobui been 
‘1(11 the pia/tfu Nou hi>( seen Cjuiis 
M ums sitting, a fugilne, indd the luiiis 
of ( iithni.’‘( *. Attn '"iilli ^ dipiitiiK 
foi the hist m SS, Minus Ktnin 1 to 
Italv, joined tlu demoeratn le id( r ( mm 
o<(U[)ud Ilomi , aim w is conMil in K(> foi 
th( stventh time thus fulfilling whit it 
is hUd hid been pudulfd tint Mums 
should bo s(\(Q limes (onsul H« m v\ 
lug in to tike \<ng( ui(( on his <neiims 
b\ duel niissati Init shdth did 
pint) ibl\r insane Ihetc isahfc of him by 
Ihutaieli 

Ma'rmor Pa'rium, one of 1hi \niid(I 
Miibiis wluthwfH MdiKdin \si i Mu i 
bv in igdit of I »id \iuiid(l >nt 1027 
an 1 '.I lit 1) 1 Ji^l ind Ills iiaili ilir 
mirblewis ingmillv fnindmUu isliil 
of 1 IT )s On it is in insdiption of a 
(hionilo'K i' 1 il k lumi la fiom ted >i 

( I \ ) t< t t \ 111 Tig 111 t\dlts ( n 

Tid t (d wit h (iK ( k litf rat III Hint it n (uidh 
iH the llighl of ^ ippho ti n Milvleiu ti 
‘sjcilv A laid ])nl of tlu talik fiidme 
with Ml 1, 1 t It w is first de< iphi i< d bi 
lohn StIIin 4) Iho miibks 

wen sut»s( jiidillv nej,k«l(d soim ii 
eluding put ( f the M luiior Banuin, win 
used to itp III Vruiidel IJoiise until lift n 
ti >11 was diawii to th( m In Tohn k velv n 
(1020 1706) Tt(^ Wd< Vi n nits< nt( I 
to Oxford Univdsitj, ii d wlut leniiin 
of th( m IS iij * b( Ashmolean 
Ma'ro {Mara) tbo lognomen of Viigil 
(c] V ) l»v wJiieb he is refi ind to by Martial 
and fre<iu(nf B in th( Mi Idle Ages, eg in 

till gi hai die nues of t he \.nhi oot (litht ) 
m reply to an invit ition I > ci lebiatc the 
deeds of the hjnipeior 1 n dem 


VIS ti lufia cue Ilium parvo soptimaiic 
bella sc Ilham fonia bicaitei et nane, 
qne a ix. id qumquenmo sdiben s Lut aue, 
\(1 tu, xatum maaime, Maro Monluaiu. 
Us ) in tlip mt dieval line s (qnoted undi r 
I iruil) Conner ting him with ‘st Paul 
Us > occiisionnllv in liinglnh literatuie, 
e t, in t jvvpcr s The Ta k* . 

Those golden tunes 

And those An idian s( t nes Ih it ftfiro 8ing-> 

Marpe'ssa (Vfarptssu), In Oretk rn’vfho- 
logv diukhter of tht rnergoj 1 uenos 
wiskntdbv Idis(steundd /i/wceMs)nnd 
1 uiKdoll bv blniin i vvirig( (1 e ti iiiol gi\en 
bun bv Posddo 1 lb v were pursued bv 
Apollo, who ilso love I the ruiiddi wlido 
uponJdispreim ) to tight with tmii /( uj 
intei posed ii d left tht t boi c t > M irpt ssa 
vvh > c liose 1 das, ft ai mg t hat Apollo w oiild 
tit sc it her 

Mairiagc, sec B >meii {Posit um )j . 

Mars, in t ulv Koinaii religion npprais 
to ln\( betnitgiidt I is a sjiiiit {nunun) 
of viget itiui v,s<-e Atnbarvnlia) I ato has 
piestivt 1 tht fiimei s 1 1 lyei to him at 
tht 111 ti ition of Hu lit Id** But In the 
leiigi n of the SLttt ho was piirauilv 
assoeiitcd with wii. Hu wolf, i pnda- 
torv immil, was sadcd to linn, llis 
situd slut ds {amUio fi v ) were canicd 
In hiH piKsts the Silii (q v ), lound tht 
(itv dunng bis Tilt ith of March Uj*. altar 
vv IS in tlu t impiis Miitius A great two 
hoiHc chaiid i ice ht Id on the Idts of 
Ottobtr, was c nut c ted with bis cull foi 
IJit iigl t hinrl hoist of Iht winning team 
w IS siditued 1 1 h’m Otlier < h inot laces 
tqutna) m his hon ur wtrt li Id m keb 
luiiv iiid Mir h I hr It wt it uls > purl 
f c itions of urns ind of vv ir tiiimpt t« 
issocuttd with him At tbt q iinqucnmil 
f unlit ill n tJ) it arcoinpimeJ tbi rtnsii 
ht pfoiik wtit (iiawii up 1 lund his altii 
nth ( xinpus M ItlU'^, uid the Biciitiec 
of tlu suoutauri a ( ix -ilietii ind. pig) 
vv IS ( ften (1 to him to set me imht irv snr 
ctss lie w IS later ilmtified with th( 
<«i((k Alts, uid (onsctiut iiTlv le guided 
is lilt son of Juno (lltri) Iho nunc 
(rnidii i , often iijihed to him piobibly 
Hignihes h vvh) maiehts foilh* to w ii. 
A It mple tit Mai prob iblv de dieatod dm - 
jii >* tbo (i illie W ii of *U) BC stood on 
llu Appiaii Wav oiitsidt tin. ritv. Here 
w IS eelebiated anmiillv the virtory of 
Like lUgillus In tht I oium Augustum 
(q \ ), at u late i pen id wxs elected tbo 
temple of M irs Ultor ( the Avtnger ), 
wliKh Aiigufelus, before he attuned the 
tnipiK had vowed to bmll it Iio should 
sue feed m avenging the miirdt r of his 
adoptive falhoi lulms C icsai It was 
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dedicated In 2 B.a and was one of the 
most masroiflcent temples in Homo. Hero 
wore laid the standards lost by Crassus 
and by Antony, and recovered by Angus ; 
tus from the P it thlans 
Marsian War, soe § 6 

Ma'rsyas {MaiamtsX in Grrjek mytho 
logy, a satyr (god of the nvcr Miisjas 
ncai Oclaeuae m Phrygia), who picked up 
the flute that Athene (q y ) had invented, 
but had thio'wn away (bocau<»e, some 
authors say, it distorted the face of the 
person plaj mg on it). He became so pro 
flcieiit a piavoT that ho ch illenged Apollo 
to a contest, it being agreed that the \ie 
tor should tieat the vanquished as ho 
wished The victory wis adjudged to 
Apollo by the Musts, whereupon ht tied 
Marsvas to a tree and flawed him alive 
or had him cut up by a Sc ythi in 1 ht le 
aio Bovcral evtant sculptures dealing with 
the stoiv and ac coiding to lleiodol us the 
skin of M irss is was exhibited it ( c I ic not 
in Phrygia Ihc oiigm of the legend Ins 
pcihips 111 the opposition between the 
iniiHie of Apollo’s inatnunc ut, the Ij it and 
that of the Phrvglan flute 
Ma'rtial iM arena J dUnva Martmha) (e 
A i> 40-104), n lined Martinlis' Ixtause 
he was hoi n on the 1st AHieh w is a n itivo 
of liilbilis m Spam and elaiined f be nan 
and Ccltie eleseent lie eanio te» Rome in 
AT). 61 while he was pioteeted bv liis 
fellow Spam lids Seneca ®hd L/ueiii lie 
was pool and hved in a thud flooi lodging 
but latei he had a farm at Nome ntunj ind 
a small house in Romo. 11 o wiote poetri 
for his Jiving ele pt nding on th^ favoui of 
1 leh pati OTIS iiid the sale of Ins books He 
was granted the rank ol tnbunva ind 
pques, and tho jus trium liberorum (qv ) 
bill took no pirt in publie iffaiis Hi*, 
Hist known woik was n Liber *Sper/aew 
lorum to eilebiate the oiicning m a d SO 
of the Colosseum of this woik thirty 
tliroo poems suivive inte it ".ling toi whit 
they tell us of the spectacles displ lyed on 
this oe fusion About 84 were published 
tho eolleetions of elegiac couplets winch 
appear as Books XIII and XIV of the 
Lpigrams Ihcse are mottoes appro 
piiate to gifts sent to fnends (\enia) or 
taken home fiom banquets ( Ipopfumta) 
at tho fcbtiv al of the Saturnalia The kiH s 
oie the most vaiied kinds, stitionerv 
(Nothing, furniture, plav things, woiks of 
art, fooel pets, even slaves 

Maitial s more important work, tho flist 
twelve books of tho Epigrams’, began to 
appear in 86 Between that ^ oar and 98 
eleven of these books were issued In 98, 
appaientU disgusted with Roman lift he 
returned to Biibilis, to a qmet country life 


on a farm given him by a pationoss From 
there he issued tho twelfth book of bis 
Epigrams in 102. Tho Youngc r Plmy, lu 
a letter of 1 04 , mentions his de ath Among 
Martial s friends, besides Plinj (who speaks 
of him as talented, acute, vigorous, wittv , 
and sincere), wtio Juvenal, Qmntihan, 
and Slims Itahcus Martial makes no 
mention of his eontcmporaiy Statius, but 
refers unfavourably to mythological poems 
ueh as the latte i wioto 
Maitialb ‘ 'Epigrams*, shoit poems ev 
pressmg eontisfly and point eellv seimo 
single idea, aie loi the most put written 
mele giie s, about one Mixlhare irihendee i- 
s> liable s, a few m eholiambies, two in 
hexameters. Many consist of a singlo 
couplet theyiaich exeee lascoieof hues, 
scvfial of the books aie pie ceded by a 
pic f ICO in prose defending tho auilior’a 
woik againsL criticism, actual or anlici- 
pited The cpii,iams aie for the most 
part addiessed to some individinl, le d or 
imagiriirv (Mirtnl does not give the leil 
names iftbe peisonsbe sntiiins - pueeie 
pirsonib diciiedi vit us* is his ami) and 
in them he dt pu ts with i< alistie detail tho 
most diveihe elnr-uttis of eonlempoi iiy 
Rome, forlimi hunters, gluttons topi is, 
dibiuehces p ct istefs ii^ poe r it < s of vari- 
ous kinds he me lude s a fe w del oted wm s, 
fnihful fnends true poets and hoiie-»t 
cnties Minv of the pieces ue compliints 
ot the htingim"-s of palions or le quests 
foi giits or loins Stiiiu au iiivil itie ns to 
a simple hospit ilitv or tike have of a 
derm ting fi u nd or gict t his leturii some 
givo vivid glimpse b of i Roman be ene the 
vtndoi of hot siiisigcH on his lonnd, 
the U ml who h is bpiaiiu d his ankle in tho 
treet ind gels a lift h nni on a pnipei s 
bier, the Impiifcct guest wlio ainves loo 
late foi bieakfist and too ciilv foi luneh 
(viii 07) Ihose aeldTOssi I to f he e mpe loi 
(Doinitj III) lit miikid >>> ti servile aduli 
tion, ptihips incvitablo m the author s 
ciicum^tanet s A laige propoitieu are 
spiced with glow's obscenity (whicn he 
attempts 1 1 defend m the picfaec to l5ook 
i anei iii i I A) and fit shows as i nile 
amiibeini nt i ithc r th in indignation at tho 
dtgiadmg victs he icveals (Book V, ad- 
rlrtssed to mitionae puonque virgintB 
que*, and Book 'VIII are free from this 
1 lint) His I ole of mtndieaut ioi patrons* 
fiioiiis doth not appear to hive struck 
him as hunuli iting. Afi against these less 
it ti active aspects of his whik may be 
set his pndo in his Spanish fatlioiland, 
his admiiatioii tor it publican he loism his 
delight m eountry life, his alteetion for his 
fneudft The^ro are among the ‘Lpigrams* 
some touthing epitaphs and laments, in- 
cluding three for Lucan, and notably that 
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for the youTiff grirl Eidtion, on whom he 
bids the earth press li^htl^ , for she pressed 
light on thee*, hnes that In a later ago 
wei o parodied in the mock t pit aph on V an 
brugh, the art hiU c t of Blciiht iin Palace, 

Lk heavy on him, c irtli’ for he 

Laid many luavv loads on thco 
Mir till wi lies as a rule inanulm il sti light 
foiwaid Btjk, ivithont rlutoiio ml viith 
ht^tlc mythol il allusion Tit shtms a 
Htn-^t of huTTioiu t g lullu pKtuK of the 
buber who tould not shue fist enough 
to kcc > iuc< with the giovvth of T ui>ei 
ru s IK lid oi of th( nun wlio bo isLs ht 
lit vtr dines i* liomt bt t mu ht il ks not 
dine at all iinltss i^^kt 1 nit ^oint of his 
hnes hi\c bctomt util kuiuu siith is 
lb it fit pit ntlv sttn on siuidiils, *sok 
qm tiolis pert lint el inipiitsiitni * Om 
couplet (i i2) Ins dcqiuitd in its J nghsh 
1 1 insl iti )n a ui h t an icy 
Nil ntno to, Sibich ntt pos inn thcti 
quire 

liof Innlum possuni due re, non imo I 
I do not love thci Dr 1 1 11 
IJ t n isori uhv I < mne L it 11 
J>r John 1(11 (KtJ j SO) wis in trninent 
(U in of C hnst ( Inirrh Oxfoid tlu ti iiis 
lilrir u IS in undr rgi idintt of hih coll<g< 

M 11 till do( s n it (1 iim 1 i pi< diKC hit,ii 
hie T aim u ml ho idnuts the im luilitv of 
Ills work Hut ht u is wid< l\ n id, and 
known, he s u •> tun m Bi it iiii 

Martia'nuh Cape'lla, an Vfiu in wh i 
tailv m tlK jth < V ii ui »t( iin hi tin 
title M)o nuptiis Altifurii (t ilulilogiu 
an elabonitt ilhgorv in nine li e ks of the 
in irn igo of IVIe renrv and I hil il igi i The 
uoik IH in I itin jno'^e inleisi sc i with 
\cise MertiiM h iviiig de e ide d to nun j , 
eonsiilts Ap'illi who commends to him 
tlu leirneel viigm Fhiljlogia I ho btidc 
IS earned olT to hciven ue Jinp lined b^ 
a aong from e u U of the Muse s Tho 1 »st 
Mvon books dtsenhe the persons of the 
seven bridesmaids, Gi iiurnir, Logie Rlu 
tone. Geometry Anthmetu \stioTiomi 
and Miisie ind the se expound the ir sevei il 
print iph s 1 he wofk 1 hurt f inns an t ne y 
elopaedia in whith pe 1 iiitiv anil fantasy 
are mingled of the Bcicii liberal ails It 
is largely founded on tliea * Dibeipimie' of 
\ano ( 

Masini^ssa, sec Sojihfmisba. 

MassiMia (Gk Jlfassedm), now Marseilles 
see Phttcaca and ColonvscUion, § 3 In the 
civil war between Caosir and Pompev 
after a resolute stanel in fiioiir if the 
latter, it siuion leic d to C uesar m 49 B c 
Master of the Horse, see I>tctator 
Matia'lia, the matrons fc sti\ al at Rome, 


celebrated on 11 Juno, coutoiod in the* 
goddess Matuta (q v ). 

Matrona'lia, in Roman religion, tho fes 
tlvil of Juno (q V.) on 1 March, wlicn 
prayers were offered to her and her son 
Mais It was a sort of rt ituinaha (q v ) of 
women March Ibt wa*- old New Yeir’s 
D i> . Tho women st rvod food to th ir 
si es, and mai iitd ladies it exivod presents 
fiom rnirned men. 

Matu'ta, m Romm leUgion, perhaps a 
d uvn spirit (c onne etc il with marie, ‘mom 
ing one! matufinus) a ft m ile eouuterpart 
of lamis (q v ) Vie dt vi loped into a prj 
luticsM of chiidhiith md wis uorsliippcd 
it the MnUfUui (ej \ ) Lite r slie wis I ten 
titled with lilt iieek g > Ide so Lcucothca 
tq V 1 

MauscVliis ( dloi) a native of 0 m i 
(S\\ e)f \'.ii Mm>r) uhe) in 177 B< mu 
cec led tiis I it her lice itomiiii w d\nnrtt 
OI lule ol I h it count i y re e ogni/t d by t he 
kuigc»fl(tsi IS tils r, itr iT» He extended 
his lulo i)\c I the Gifck e itie s eif tlu coast 
ind Ol ( r L've 1 1 and Vlottr d to get control 
»f 1 he lu ighliourmg i ’ luels I or lhi-> pur 
p >si he fomented tho levolt of Rhodes, 
( IS md Chiih lioin tho Athenian uon 
rtdene\ m 157 (see \thens § C) in older 
t » bim„ 111 m an eh I his eontiol In ihis 
h w IS sue tssfnl but Ik dud m 15 land 
u IS succee led h\ lus widow \iLeriiihia. 
Ills statue and a inic sculptuies from his 
spenelid I 111 h (the at IL ili- 

11 nassiis ( 1 v ) lie in the Bi itish Mubcum. 

Measures, see II e ighf^ ati ' Mat^uns, 

Medc'a {Midna'* m (neek irnthologx, 
d lu htei ol \(etes ling oft olehi^ andhke^ 
li I unit t nee (q v ) an c in h intnas bee 
4re/o«ends iiulthe ntielc below alsoMopic 
MetUttf (1) a tragedy b\ Luiipides, pro- 
dui ed m 4 Jl B e It deal« with tho later 
loition of the story of lason and Medea 
(se e iroonat N) 1 hey h I'c e fled to Toiinth 
iftei Medeu his. for T isoii a aake , niiir- 
deicd Uis unrle Pehaa Tasm arabitiuua 
in I we ir\ of his barhannn puncoas has 
air mged to many the d nigh ter of Cieon, 
king of ('•orinth The ele -jerllon and in 
grititi do if tlu man bho loves lousc the 
bavage in M< dex, and hei rage is oat 
spoken Greon fe xring her \engeance on 
h iself xnd his daughter, pionounccs m 
t*ani hamshme nt on JVfceica and bet two 
ehildTcn diasimulat ion Medea obtains 
one (lax s re spite, and contiives the deaths 
of Tason a biide and of her father Then 
she kills her own rhildion partly to make 
T xson c hddle as, partly boeause since they 
now must Hurolv die, it is better they 
should perish by her hand thin bv her 
enemies' l<mally, taunting Tason in his 
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dispaJr, she escapes to Athens, where she 
has secured an asylum from Klnf? Aegdus. 

(2) A tragedy by Seneca the Philosopher, 
based on the pld> of liUnpidos above, with 
variations of dctdil Medea s cluldicn an 
not Bcntcnred to banishment, she asks 
that they should aceompan\ hci in exilt, 
but Jason s love for them forbids Mcdc i 
thus learns w he i c Tason is \ nine la hie, and 
kills them to I ( \ ( ngi hci sc If on him. *1 hi 
pln> (ontuns SdiKa^ fimous prophecy 
of the dlsio\crj of a New Woild (II 374 

^ Vemt nt annia 

sac cula sens quibus Ore uius 
vincula rcium laxet, cl ingcus 
pateat tcllus Ic thjsciuo novos 
detegat oibcH, nor sit tcins 
ultima 1 hiilc 

(3) A trageclv h\ Ovicl of whkh only 
two lines ha\ c sui\ivcd It was piaiw d by 
Quintilian 

MetUvdmina faciei fUntini^act a poem in 
(Ifglars In 0\id, ronLd.imng iccipcs foi 
tilt caic of Hit complcMon. Iho ti \t, is 
wc ha^c it IS incomplete 

Medu'sa {Med msa), see Gorgon s 
Me^^acles t Vcr/afcb s), Hi c Uniat nulat 
Megae'ra {Mtgana), hoc Vunes 

MegalcNia oi Mi c \ii Nbi\ the fcsti\al 
at Uomt of the Ihivgiin Mogna MuUr 
Cvbtle (<1 V ), introduced in 201 ij f , and 
he Id on 4 \piil 

Megalo'polis, a citj m Airidii founded 
(about >70 BC ) aftci the bililc of 
Lciicti i (q \ ), willi the one onM.^cintLt of 
1 pimiii nd IS IS i cipitd to^ the Area 
duiii confe d< i u v It joined the Arhoe an 
Lcigue in 2 t, ind was subdued, and it*! 
inhabit ants e\ pe Ikd, b\ p xi 1 1 undt i 
Clromtiics TTI ihc titv \Ms rtsloie I b> 
Philopoemen aftei the battle e/f Sellisii 
(222) It w IS tlic biithplact of iul^biu^ 
and Philopociutii 

Megalopo'Uians^ Por the, a political 
speech ba Dcmoslhcnts bee Ihviosthintb 
{^), § 4 {0) 

Me'gara (ra Meyapa, ‘Tho Temples ) a 
Honan cit\, origin ill\ known a- \isa (x 
name picstrved in that of tbr adjoining 
port of Nisatd) n ui the bast of the I th 
mub of Corinth ovti looking Salaiuis It 
showed coloni/ing enterpiiso by founding 
Chalcodon, Pj zantium, and other settle 
ments in the Nli m the 7th c b c , also a 
new Me gara in Sicily A pe i lod of t vi anny 
which prcvailrd at Mogaia in the 7th c 
was followed by political struggles, ro- 
flected in the poems of tho Meganau poet 
Theognis (q v ) A war with Athc ns in the 
latter part of the 7th c led to tho loss of 


Salamis and tho decline of Mogara as a 
power in Greece After the Persian War 
Mtgaia, in consequence of a dispute with 
Corinth, placed herself under Athenian 
piotoc tion and was occupied by on Athen- 
ian fcirco (4 A revolt from Atbons and 
m ibsacro of tho Athoman garrison followed 
the Athenian defeat at Corouca m 447. 
Mcgara suffered severely at tho hands of 
Athens In the Peloponnt sian war, and the 

ity onU escaped capture owing to tho 
plompt sueeoui brought by Piaaldas btu 
also the article below. 

Mega'nan School of philosophy, founded 
hv Hucleule s of Me giia (ff c 190 u c ), a 
disciple of Soeiates. Its mttaphvsiril 
eloetiincs lesembltd those of Paimenidis 
(q V ), e\rtpt tint Juelriies leleutitlcd 
tho Ulmers il piine iplo of The 1 Icatieswith 
moral gc )r>d The I j oe>l was miie h addie ted 
to ehxlectu il eoritioveisj 

Mft'dtas, Again’it a ST»reeh pit pared bv 
l)t most hone M. but not delneieel beo 
Deino^thines (2), § I (e) 

Mcit/sis (( k ‘le^seniTu) a rhetonc il 
hguit in xvhie h the x\ oi ds e. \pi( ss It 1 h xn 
they impoit, an uudeist tte me nt used to 
eiihiuce the impitssionon IboluaTti The 
lie i IS mule e ul tobe*le'^■»th iriitdestr\es, 
so that, in roiHtquenee of Iho feeling of 
eontiadie hem Ihciel v pioduetd, the lelti 
he c ome h pre nnrient In the amusing le tte r 
(id 1 XU) \ Ml) jTi wine fi ( leero a ks 
Lueeeiiis to VMite ius life, he gnes as his 
re ison 

‘nt nosmetipsi m\i gloTioli nostra 
peifiuimm , 

glonola* w IS no doubt mien ltd as a 
ineioBis. See also /dobs. Quint ihan iws 
tlie teim ^/eeos'is to iiidir itt a fault of 
st>Ie, ‘win II some tiling h ml mg to an 
txprtsMoii feo tint it IS not siilliLientb 
full 

Mt'la(l/ la) iMMidMiB sttPiwp fiius 
Mela. 

Mcla'mpus {Mtlamvou<t) m Gicrk my- 
thology, a famous seir son of Ain^tnaon 
(u gi iiidson of At olus cj \ ) Ho look f^xri) 
of some young se r leiits whose p trinls h id 
been killed bv his lit ants, and these ono 
di> hekod his cais as ho was sleeping 
There aftei he understood the 1 ingudge of 
hlids and could pie dirt the lutuie llis 
brothel IJias bought the hind of Peiei, 
daughter of Ntleus (q \ ), but the litter 
demanded as bride price the e^attle of 
Iphielub Mtlxmpus undertook to get 
them for his bi other, but was caught and 
imprisoned However, Iphiclus late r gave 
the cattle to Melampus in return foi the 
servites rendered him through the seer’s 
prophetio powets And so Bias married 
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Poro. AmonK the descendants of Mclam- 
pus were Amphmraus (q v ) and Thoo- 
rlj menus (see Odyssey under Book XX) 
&<c also Dionysus, 

Melani'ppides, sco Dithyramb {ad fin ). 
Melea'ger {Mdeagros), in Caeck ni^tbo- 
logj , son of OonCuH, king of C ah don, and 
bis wife Althaea The 1 atts appeared at 
bis biith and dcelaicd that be should livt 
s*) long as a brand that on tlic die 
wis not f onsmiicfl A It haci snatched the 
bitindfiom the fnoand (aicfulh pit'^crvcd 
It. L xtc r u hen Mcleagi r u as a ^ oiiiig man, 
OcniyUs omitted to sd<rifleo to \i turns, 
and the godde^-, m width hcnt a gri it botr 
1 ^ laYSgi Cilvdon Mdt igc»* colUctud a 
b md of b( io( s to att w k the f ic ituit ind 
thc\ suer (( ded in dost roving It tht vligiu 
liuntriss Vtalint i fq v ) bung the Inst 
towouiul 1 Vh l( ig< I wholovcd \tilmta, 
gavi hci ttu h( idoftlu I iir Hwiiiothu s 
lirothtrs, angued at this piiliiliLv tind 
t o t i.ke it fi nm In i and the rt upon AJe Itagc r 
kdkdlliuii. When Vlth n i li unttJiatbe 
Ji ul killt d 1]( r hiothe is, she Hire v\ into the 
III tlie fit d bi uid and as ho n ns it w is 
( m UTPcd Ml k iger die d J he wonie n who 
Tuouiiudfe rliirnwiic changed into guim i 
fowls (wie/ere/ne/es) 

J or a be iiildul mode in t red incut of the 
niv th of \( \l uit i and Mcle ige i c Swin 
buruc s ‘ \t d iiita in C ih dem (is( ,). 

jVTclea'gcr of Gadara {fl c GO u c ) i 
i icck pent of ox piisitc ihditj williin hi 
limite d si»hue (shoit tlcgurs on bivt md 
d< ith). lit wns also tie eompiki of iii 
c lily inthol )gy of cmgrains (see Anth ) 

I ju<t\ cidilkd ‘Stcphiiios* < the G ir 
line!’) M iTi\ of liis own €j irn aic 
iiirludcd in I he (>rT( e k Ant ho) ig> . 

Melesi'gcnes, a lun c hoinct ones pplied 
to Ifotricr, in illii«5ion to tiis tiiddimal 
biithrdue '^iiivni i on the iivei Mchs 
Blind IVlt le si„c IK s (hence lloi it i « died 
^^h(»st p i( rn 1 tiocbus chrlkiigel foi Jiis 

Milton P R IV. 

Mclian Dialogue, yi Thu v 81 ct -Kq 
till disciis'-Kin hctwiCii Alluniin cn\o\4 
an 1 the inie,i‘it7 dts of JVltleis an isliml 
occupied Iv Jioiiins ind fuondh to. 
Sparld, winch h id refused te) suirendei to | 
Athens intl wlieli the Mhcniiris wcic , 
pioposing to sui due (tlb Ji c ) Jt is an 
cvposltion of the luthlcs-* iinpt ml policv 
of Vtht ns at Che time of the Peloponne-ian 
War. Melos was taken bv the Athenians 
shoitlv aftei wards and the inhabitants 
put to dcu,tL oi enslave el 

Melice'rtes (Mthkertc^), ico Dionysus 
The 1 ody of the drowned Mehccites (who 
was deihea as Palacmxm) was washed up 


] on the Isthmus of Corinth, where the 
I Isthmian Games (see Festivals, § 1) were 
I founded In his honour There was a temple 
of Palaemon at Oonnth. 

I Melpo'mene, see Muses, 

Me'mmius, Ga!ub, pot t istor and patron 
i of poet'' piactoi m 'iS n r., piopiaetor m 
57 of Bith>nia where he was ateompamed 
by C itullus and Htlyius Cinna Lucretius 
aeiilresscd his gicat poem to him, 

Me'mnon (Vfmnon), in Greek mytho- 
1 >g\ , son of Til bonus and Pos (qq v ) an 1 
U adcr of the I tliiopi ins who fought on tho 
T re)j in siele at the siege of Troy. He was 
1 ilk d by Athillc s A tiaditiou arose that 
acoloss il statue i c ar Pgv pti in Thebes (m 
re aJity i c pn sc nf mg Xmg Amendidiis of tho 
18t h d> n I "t V ) w as a t tat ue of this Me mnon. 
1 he music i» s«>und w hieh, be fore* t ho sta- 
tin p irt 1 il fh ‘'t 1 u< tion bv an t art h quake, 
it g ivi fort h win n t rin k hv t he rays of the 
m uniTig sun w is rigaick d as Memnou’s 
git cling to his mother, tho D iwn. 

l/c rnortSbi'iia ( /I jn mnt monf umaia), re 
mmisitufts of Sou dts b\ Xenophon, 
It '>ciiliiiig his tliiiT utti md some of his 
oTinit 11 , thiotlv ly means of nioic or less 
iinagiiniv tonvi is it ions hi twt in sot rates 
anti vinous p< mt ns (one t f 1 he eonveisa 
tions IS wdti \iiiophon himself). 

liie fust 1 lit iH a Kfutation of tho 
I aitit iilai ehaigch on whieli Sociates was 
tilt d md St lit ( need to deith, as developed 
aftt I his d( at h in a litt rarv • xcit ist by one 
Polvciitis \inophon then pioteeds to 
dlustiali thi fhiiattci and opiruonH of 
soriatcH, his htlpfulutss to his fiiends his 
pit tv, hi*- VKWs on education and various 
pi ilosophital tiutslions, luohablv dt lived 
mput fiom X< 1101)1 on s own irt ollet lions 
of So 1 dts, in pirt fioin other Hources 
I he oriinions dtubuted to Suuates (eg 
n the G( od an 1 the Btautjful) do not 
' ilwnv ■> at t ( r 1 vitli t host aHiibuted tohiiu 
I V JUato J hi woik winds up with a noble 
pt loiation m v\ 1 it h t he luthoi unis up the 
virtnt s t f Sociates T here is son)^ eonfuflion 
111 the an mgeiiient of the wuik, puhaps 
tint to the (\i‘-ttiiti ofjiiou thin one edi- 
tit n, u iskdtullv hit iidrd at a latei date 

’Hcnae'eK mi, fl comedy bv Plautus. 

k meiehaiil of '■'vruust line! twin sons 
V much cilike o to hi indistinguiBhable 
fmt of these, Menaethiims was stolen 
w hem 8( veil v ears old The ot hei , Sdsiek a, 
hid Ills name ehangtd to Menaeehmus 
in memorv of his lost brother. When 
grown up, Sosie k s Menaeehmus sets out in 
*-eairh of 1 is bi ot her, a,nd Anally arrives at 
hpidamnus whut that bruthoi Is living. 
Connell bituations arise vviien Sosie Ics- 
Meuaeehmu® successively encounters the 
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mistress, the wife, and the father m law 
of his brother, and is mistaken by them for 
his twin. The wife and father in law come 
to the conclusion that ho is Insane, but 
owing to a further confusion it is the on 
glndl Menace hmus vvUom they attempt to 
lock up I malU the twins aio confiontcd. 
and 1 he puz/lo cleared up 

This play, directU or indirectly, fum 
ishod the mam Ideas foi ‘^hakcspcaii s 
* Corned j of h rrors*. It ma\ be of mtc lest 
to recall tint the ‘Mciiai chnii’ was per 
formed befoic Pope Alexander VI and the 
Caidmals on the occasion of the mirnuff 
of Luen/n lioigia to Vlfouso d Lstc 
Mena'nder ( VcncTwc/rrjs) (c 512 202 nc ) 
an Attic p(»ct, the most famous wiitci ot 
the l^ew tomtd\ (see Comtdy, § 1) He 
w IS a nephtw of the comic pod \lcxi 
(see Comul /, 4), a pupil of I lit iphi istiis 

(q V ), and a comp inion in miht ti \ st i \ ic c 
(oui/c^iyjSos) of I picuius lie was diow n< d 
it is said, in the hiihoiii of Piiicu-» 
lie wrote about oiio hundred pins 
Substanlixl fragments of bur of the in 
were found iu an if^'vptiin ])ip\ius in 
19(>'5 (EpUrcpoiitcs Snmia l*ir\hirymtn* 
/fods), and wt ]iosscss hhoitci fiagmcnts 
of niiiij o In IS M( nan 1(1 pKsents the 
life of contcnipoi Vtlu ri*» in its st nous 
and pathetic \s well as in its iiioic irnus 
ing aspects, though it ma\ he cpustioned 
how fill the kind of life th it h< ckpic ts 
was repre St nt iti\c The idled ions that 
occin hen ind tliiie in. Iiis pli>M show 
him to ha^t been a mm of gtntlo 
oharaetcr and wide sinipathv tolerant 
with a tinge rf melindioh He wis not 
ycpy successful In his lifetime, wmniug 
the flist prl/t Mnl> eight times (Miitnl 
V 10, has the lint rara c iionito pUiiseie 
theatra Menandio*) Imt became famous 
soon after his dcitli IIis plots have 
all mueh tho same geueial chirutcr, 
with a lovo entanghment as tho cxnti il 
fesaturo A typi( il thtriie is the sc due turn 
or violation of a giil, the ihnndonment of 
her child, its later leeogmtion by mtans 
of some trinke t and the ret one lUation and 
marriage of the pannts Tho subsidiary 
characters if of a some what con\entional 
order — tho angry father the cunning 8la\ e , 
tho good ho 11 ted courtesan — are treated 
with much variety and resource 

In the ‘ Lpitrepontcs (q v , ‘Arbitri 
tion'), which is the most complete of tho 
Burviyiiig comedies, tho theme is as Gj^iatcd 
above. In the ‘bamia* (‘The Girl from 
Samos') tho plot again turns on the ques- 
tion of tho jiaternlty of the child of an 
irrcgulanmion The PenkeiromeDO*(‘The 
Shorn (-nrl ) Is Glvcera, tho mistress of the 
soldier PolemOn He sees her kissing Mos- 
ohlon, and in a passion shears off her hajr 


It turns out that Moschion is her brother, 
and that she is the fiee bom daughter of 
the weKvlthv Pataccus. The play ends in 
ree onciliation a nd marriage In the ‘ Heros * 
tho theme is again that of a giil who mar- 
ries her seducer 

Quintilian regarded Menander as 
supreme among the wnteis of tho New 
( omedv, and warmly recommends tho 
study of his pi ivs by students of ihi tone 
(Inst Oi X 1 09 et Hcq ) Ihe cm lima 
*^ion of Aristophanes the (jiamrri in in 
de serve-s mention ‘ O Men md( r an I Lih 
which of you imitated the other' (3 
ilfti'ai S/)f Kat file, norepos dp' v/xoiic TTOTcpov 

aT-f/ufn]ano ) 

VIenaDch i is the soiucc of many quot j 
tions (such IS evil cornnmmcitioris eoi 
nipt go >d m inuois’, 1 ( oi x\. 32 , ‘whom 
till gulslivc du young*) Through PI in his 
and IcTciiee (qci \ ) he deeply iiitiueiicdi 
riiodeni r me h nitilh ii Molieio tho 
Histoialion diimitisls, and ‘shenlm 

Menela'us ( He nc / / s tfeneb is) mCrriek 
inythoUigy , king f spxil i s >n of Vticiis 
biother of Agirniinnm in I husband ot 
Helen (ciq v ) wh in Pins ( i v ) esmed 
on to iioy thus bnneing alx nt the e\ 
IKclition of t Iu (jii ( < hn fs to it c ovei lu i 
In tho Iliad he is k i>rc sc ntc d is iiiit n 
tunato both in w ii ind in liit in I is 
oyersbidowod b\ \g iincninoii, leider of 
the host Ho reappe us in th( Ochssey* 
(q y.) Imng it Spiit-»i rec milled with 
Ililen, ind visited b\ 1 e-Ii in ic bus lie 
had letuined to Spail i wlic ri Orestes bod 
lUst killo 1 1 lyte nine sti a irid A t gisthus (st e 
7*c7ops) Si e also ge ne ilogy untie i Pc lops , 
ilso Sojiboc les Ijar ind h uiipidts* //tZtw, 
4.7idnmi(vchf f \nd J rojan H oriun 

Mene'nius Agn'ppa, consul at Roino in 
>03 B C , IS said to hav o induced the) plebt 
lans who had seceded from Rome to retnin 
totlieeity (see/to7or, § 5) by relating to them 
the fable of the belly and tho luombcrs 

Mcne'jcenua (Mencxenos) see Plate t § 2. 

Meni^ppus ( I/rnippos) of Gadara, by 
birth a 8li\e who liv'^d in the 5rd o. B o , 
was a Cyme tq v ) philosopher, who 
satirl/cd tho follies of men and philo- 
sophers in a mixture of prose and verse. 11 is 
writings ai e lost but they w ero Imit it ed by 
Vam> (q v ) in his baturac Me nippesi and 
by Lucian (q v ) in his di ilogues Monippns 
himself flares frequently ip tho latter s 
‘Dialogues of tho Dead* and one of Lu- 
cian*B satiics boars his name. 

Jlf6'no (A/^non), a dialogue by Plato on 
the question whether ^ ii tue uin be taught. 
The ongin of knowledge is discusse d and 
it is indicated that knowledge is latent in 
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the soul, which Is immortal, that know- 
ledge IS in fact rcmiziiicence, and that 
teaching consists m eliciting it There is 
DO knowledge of virtue, but at most a right 
opinion, such us statebmen have, and this 
they c innol impait 

The historical Mono was a Thessalian 
general m the expedition of the Icn 
Thousand, whoso tieachcrous conduct is 
related by Xenophon (Anab u 5, 28). 

Me'nlor, (1) m the Od\ss<^\ a com 
pinion of Odysseus, to whom Odvsseus 
when he depaitcd foi Ti >>, gave chiiJrc 
of 1 IS li Jiise He acts a-, an advise i < f 
Tdiinachus (J) A f imous ( itck misUi 
1 the art of working and adoiiung melul 
(the toientic ar i ci \ ) 

McrcG'tor ( rh« Alt i chant*), a comedv 
hr l^laiilus, ad ipted fn m a pi iv bj Philo 
luon (q V ) \vourir?iiiin sent itnondoii 
a t riding venture b^ his father falls in 
1 m with 1 gill it lUiodes ind Inings hci 
I itk to Alhciis pretruding thst she is a 
lie sent foi his moUu i liis fitui lis 
I net h r nnd liims If Inlls in 1 Ae with 
hei with c n equt nt eornplK ti n 
Mercury ( Per r/nr/s) m Pom in 
agoelofliide {itni) piilirulnh < f tlj( 
ennlnde ml iih leli ntiiie d wjlli the 
(flee k oi (ji le > 1 tiiise in Her rue s (ej v ) 

Merivalc, <h\riis see I/isf nans 
(M)ff in) 

Mc'ropc,m (jiK r kmvtholog’v wife rfe ks 
phont s (>(( IlrTuUul(u) ( lesjihoiites 
kin *■ of Alfssdu was kille i b> 1 ol\ 
phonic -5 (inithci lleiaelid) a*^ were also 
two of his s ns \ thud son Acpvtus w i 
saved by Ale rope, and sent oil of the 
cmntiy AT rope wis foiced l m im 
Polyphonies Uivtus wJmi he re i hei 
manhocKl killed Polyphontes and it 
coveie d the tl T ne lliis story is the «nb 
jeet f>f A1 Viiiold s dr una AhiojK 

IlitTCWcre otheisofthe u ime one w is 
a daughter of Atlis and a I’lciid (ci v ) 
another the wif« of Sisvplius ( j y ) a 
tlui 1 known aJso is Pihhoc i tiic wife of 
Polvl us kirn, of ( ojinth wh > brought iij) 
Oe dipUh (q V ) * 

Messall'na (t/cssdma) V xifuiA gic it 
gianddaiighter of Oct ly 1 1 (si-,ici of iugus 
tiis) ind wile of the empcioi Clan bus a 
womiu with a reputation for piolligac y 
vi hie h li IS be ( ( me pi o\ e i bi il, t hough 
there ait grounds for thinking tint her 
miBconduet ^as much exiggeiated bv 
eontemporarv bCADdal In a n 48, though 
still appaicntly maincel to Claudius she 
weut through a Holemn foi in of marnage 
with the senator Silnis To < uplum this 
Btiange action, it has been suggested thit 
she had in fact been dlvore cd by Claudius, 
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anil that the new marriage was pait of a 
plot to oust Claudius liom the throne tn 
iny case ( laudnis took alarm, and Messa- 
hna and bilms y^ere put to death or foiecd 
to eoinimt Buleido. Messalina was the 
mother by Claudius of Britonnlcus and 
Oetavia (the wife of Nero). 

Messa'lla Corvi'nus, AT arct s VALfenitb, 
i mcmbci of the old Roman anstocrocy, 
hi Id an imiiortant eoinmand on the re 
public an side at Philippi, and siibse 
quintlv though lo> alb accepting the now 
legime, kept bornewhat aloof from the 
impeiial court He was a distinguished 
rotor and author, and the patron of a 

I 1 Tdi y eii 1 le w Inch lueludi d Tibullus. 

tf# famorpho'sf >fi libiri \f, sto -fpw- 
/eriis 

V^fr famorph/S'srs, i sines of niytho- 
logh )1 t ill s 111 fifteen books of I f \ irm tors 
by 0\id his longest work It piupo^ts 
t ) tell ot mil (ulous ti inst umations but 
the tl insfornmtiou is somrtimcb of minor 
imp irt inie m tho st y>y an I the work is 
III r u t a 1 ( Jl c tion of f 1 1 \ line ipal myths 
uid Icginds ot (ineei and Rome It 

I I gins with the tiansf umatim of Chaos 
into thi oidcietl umvtisi and oftor a 
suticssim o1 tilM ill iwri from Oieik 
mvthol >g\ nissts to St in is and Dido, 
\um i and f gma Hit dot trims of l»y 
Ihigons and ice ml timis ending with 
the ill ith and dcitii xtion of I ulnis (Caesar 
Ovid gits b yond the langu of Ciiaoeo- 
Koni ill li g( nd in the tale of Pviamiis and 
ihi-^bi flu loMisof Habylon IhcejiHodes 
u e St an’ I v c omit i te d the i o is no guiding 
thought no m u tl or it hglous It ssim. 

1 he 1)1 1 rn shows ()\i I at his best as a 
htoiy it 111 1 Among till pleasantest ot the 
nan lUvt s iinv hi iiKiilioncd 

Hot k IJ PhHthon dnving the cliariot 
' the Sun Ho )k J II I elio and Narcissus , 
Hook JV, l>iiiiius and Thisbo, Peiscus 
»,nil Androrr i li i Hook \ , tho rape of 
I’loscipine Ih ok VI, T illas, Athino and 
Aixihm Ihiok \TI, Jason and Medea, 
Cephxlus and Piocns, Hook VIII, the 
flight ot 1) led ilus J*hil(mon and Baucis 
Book X Oipluus and jLuiydiee, Venus 
vnd Adoij Bool XI, Mielop, Coyx and 
H ill yoni xiook XHI, Polyphomub aud 
( datca (qq v ) 

%tctanei'ra, sec Denietcr, 

Met^'phora (a Gk y\oid meaning 'trans- 
ferring ), the transfci of a name, aition, 
or descriptive term to an object dllfeTent 
from, but analogous to, that to which it 
is propoily applicable e g whore Catullus 
speaks of ‘Mma(i« Hadilati i litua* (Poem 
4 ) or Virgil’fl ‘ classique mmlttit habonas • 
(Aen VI 1). 
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Metaphysics, a grroiip of treatises by 
Aristotle (q v , § d) on the nature of 
existence. 


(7) Cretio (* Cretan *) — w — 

(8) Paeon (fiom ‘Paean', q v.) 


I 'paeomc' 
feet 


Me'tic (mefoikoi), at Athens, a resident 
alien, wlio boic the ordinal y buidens of 
dtircnship, but exercised no pohtn il 
ilprhts, and was not allowed to own land 
The mctics seiyed In the army or na^y, 
and took an Impoitant part in the Industry 
and commerfo of the cit^ They imliided 
the chief < iT)ilaliBts of Athens, and some 
of them earned on import int bu&incasts 
as bankers, shipowncTH importers, and 
rontiaotois Olhcis bIioik in tht intcllcc 
tual profchsioiiR, as ijbv^iuans pliilo 
sophors, sophists, orators (e if Aristotb 
I^otafiToras, Lysias) or is ( ormc poet'^ 
(e If Antiphancs and l*hikuion) 

Me'tis (‘Coimsol*) in (ireek ni^tlioloio 
the hist wifi of /eus wbuiii h( dcvoim I 
ft aring that he i son w (^uld be stronifi i 
than himself Site Aifu tut 

Me'ton (Mfton), an Vtluniin astionomci 
of the 5tii e Be , w ho d( \ d a < ah ltd ii 
(q V ,*il)desiffnedtoictoueiJt tin sol u and 
lunar jc irs 

Meto'nymy, a rbetorn il flirure in whuli 
an attnbutnf oi olliti HUKK<sli\e woid i 
RubstituUd for tin name of the thiiiif 
mt int e If ‘jani piovimus tidet Inh 
gron* (Aon ii til), vvhoie I eiloffon is 
substituted for his house. 

Metre. 

I (iTlIK 

§ 1 . f'arufus if fffi and mtfrt s 
The ih\thin of (ocek vei*, dticnde I 
on QUintity , tl it is t«t siy on ceitain 
ail inifemeiits of s>lli]»I(s n( udiiiif to thi 
leUffth i)f liUK eich toi k to pionounct 
S\llibks Wfii rfjfardid is tithei loiiif oi 
short, *tiid I lonir sjllibU is ha\irip' iwui 
th( Itniftli ff i sin rt svJlibli I In nriftre 
V Hied wit Ji thi ii 1 inifi mr nt f lonir mil 
short s'vllibles in ifioups each of whith 
wis ealled n f ) )t {ttjvs) lud a \cr^t 
(TTt\os) ronsi (ed ot a nunibti of su< h 
fiel Act (lit pi ivi d no p lit in tlu loii 
striK tion of (iic( k iik tii 

The pTincinal ‘fei t W( re the folic widr 

(1) Dactyl (‘fliiffcr’). — 1 

(2) Spondee (tioin i word mnninjr h i j 

tion' i nietic sintihk loi solemn (ic » 
monies) 

(1) Amiiacst (‘reyersed a reversed 
dift\l) v->w — 

(t)Timt (f 1 om a y( rb mf amnif F issiil 
see fainhii I* ctnf) — 

(5) Iroelif e ( mmunff )orC horce (Chnrnis) 
— (for a Latin author — is a choreut, 
b> trochaeu^ ho normnlh means w \j \j), 
(0) riihiaeh ( three short ) 


(9) Bacehius or Bae eliiac (fiom ‘ Bacchus ’) . 

\j 

(10) '^''honamh (C’hoicc or troehoc fiainh) 
— — 

(11) I pitiitc (‘ diyidt d 111 the r itio of 4 3 ) 

(12) Doehniiiis or Doehmiac (‘a hands 

bic idth ) ey — (t \ pieal for rn, but 

cac h lonif syllable may bo it solved mto 
two bhoits), 

Ic(t wcic classified accordinif to the 
piopoitmn which the kntflh ef eino put 
of the foot boic to th it of the othe r thus 
in feet (J) to ( {) abo\e tlu proportion was 
equal (taor). oiio lonif s\lliblo btmif 
e epuyak nt to two short Tn fee 1 (1) to (h) 
tht propoition wis doni k (otTrXoatoi ). 
In feet (7) to (9) the propoitien w is is 
i to 2 or 2 to ^ {fifiLoXiov) I ei t (10) to (12) 
wtre compemnel 

In pi J( tiee tho siibslilnti in of one foot 
for loot hr 1 , subject to re it iiii rules, w is 
fie ei lie lit, but ifc ne i illy on the bisis tint 
the time w is i les i\iel, i if that a dxft\l 
was Tc id ice d h\ its t qiiiy ilcnt in time tho 
Hponeke In tlu e i5,c of iambs ti irlues 
and inipaests, tlu (ueeks reifiideel tho 
unit (fL€Tpoi) IS eonsi tiriif e>f two feet 

I ebpod> , m tho ease of d utils ind 
spondees is e onsistinif of ono femt An 
iniiibie tninetci u < e»rilm^,lv e nsists e>f 
SIX limbs an limbic tetiunetei eif eiKht 
limbs ieliet\he lux imc te i of six luctvls 

tireek me ties apiic ii to hivr been ontn 
nilU suiip OI ehinted Bui i lii tiiuti m 
nose while tiie sirnider metres, sue li is 
those use el ill e pi pe>ems were lue ^el^ 
e h inte d, and he foie le nif were le eitcd in I 
eiiyeueed fioin miisie mot he i eliss of 
iiuties, nioie eunplicited tlu h ne ind 
the e hone letainid its eoiiii \i n with 
son,f and d me c 

§ 2. Da t fhr, dtffifu inml r f ofhait 
and anapaest ( mtlrts 
Of llie foiiiiei class of me tics tlu priii 
eipil eximidc !«» the 1)a( I n i le liixv 
Ml 11 K the ed lest kn )wu foim of ( leek 
^<^s(, tlu metio e f the epic poems ind m 
piiticnlii of 11 mu I Jt consists of six 
ft e t el le t^ Is e i tlicii e (iiiiy lie nt sjionde e s 
A sponile e nnifht re ]dae e i lut\l in iny 
ford thoiiifh tills was i ire m the lilth toot, 
while the sixth foot was ne cssarily \ 
spondee of which the 1 ist ’"s\ 11 1 ide was 
< ominnn tli it is to say ambiiaioiis (ance/is) 
in k nifth 1 lu p luse nt the end of the verso 
makmif ifood the doheunev if the' svllil k 
w IS nituially short (Another view is 
that the sixth foot is a eitakctic dactrl, 

I I one m whic h t lu 1 ist sv 11 ihle la 
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replaced by a pause ) There was generally 
a rcuAtwra or bieak of the hue into unequal 
parts {KcoXa), m the third foot oi less 
fiequcntly in the foui th foot , to enable th€ 
nclttr to takt bicnth (The bcii^LUK tcis 
of Theociitus often have a break at the 
tnd of the fourth foot, known as the 
bucolu ccttsuia) Ihcie raigrlit bo othei 
suboi dmate pauses, srisini? from the m nse 
cspciiallv in lilt st(ond foot, or after th< 
foul th rhi follow mff lines offer c xamples 
of the in un c ac siir i m 1 lif t lord and fourth 
t it respettively theii is also a hubordm 
ale pajse aftei aciSc in the first Imi 

(1) fxyi LV aeiSe, Sea \ /Z^iA-TyiaScoj * IxiXyo^ 

(2) Jtoy€^es AaepTLaoy | 7roXi/nixo.i' 

'OSvaaev 

The foJ'owmK lino is an cximpk of a 
w c ik or ti ochaic cat sura m tht thii d foot 
I fjLi fievStoiSoici I'OXvfnriaSoifiar^txoiTftt 

Jilt I ii(r\< com 11 r vvhuh is Hist 
fiuniimtlu 7th c nt (sec Cnlhnu<) ton 
sists of a d let \ lit lit xairuttr followed by 
a d ulyhc pent inicti i constiucted as fol 
lows 

CGI wl-l-"-* 

tint 1 to si\ of tw ) c(|ual pirts cwh of 
2* fttl III mil of n wind iniikmu: tbi 
t w ui« litwcin tluni In tlu biiimd 
ball hpoiilits nujjlit not lx substitultd 
lirdiityls 111! pi nt nine It I dots not II ll 
on I orifi it nth lilotbi hcxainttei toils 
losi tilt d ut)l( p lUM of ll ilf a f >i)t 
{(ntalfns qv) nnkis d ippr ipintt foi 
till txiirtssiiii of tfiiif (I ithii (inotiins 
(The ttiin ‘ptntnnitci fo’- tin hfiond 
yiiso ot the tlei^ne niifilil is in fart a 
1 isiionui till ycist is ii ilh iht\iiitt i 
of winch till thii 1 mil hi\t feet in 
t laltilit ) 11 k loll winjt is in ixiiiiplt 

of 11 k I le^i ir I oil] kt 

yXin fi XecJXV f^a'-eSuao/ieu d\Xa <tv fiei 

TT I 

^tti* l\Lhapiyatv, rerp LTraXit an- biy 
(< lUiiiiat bus ) 

The 1 \MHll I I IMTTl R OI M N\1 II fl of 
siv 1 nulls In t wiitlui in e\ift firm bv 
\ii hiloi hii«- in (Ik 7yi i iminrnth 

tlu niftit of ( Tick ti urn dnl rTin Hit 
tiTst syllabli oft icli pan f 1 it oi dipody 
niiffht bt iitlui ‘■hi it fi loiir. 

\ ( i suia was iTitiodiici d noTinalh dftci 
tlj( fifth syllible Lonp evlliblts in tht 
Hteond pait of the foot, subject to teil iiii 
himtations, iniRht be resolved into two 
ihoit ones An aiiipusl iniprlit bi sub 
stltiitcd in +be fust foot If tlu lim 
ended m a word foiiiiiiiK i m tic (— ) 
the r'ectdinp svllable hid to be short 
OP to be a word of one syllable closely 


conneeted with that whleh followed (i^or> 
son's Law ), o sr 

Toiaiy ipireLpoiai Kal ra? avfKjtopds 

In eoniedv there was {treat freedom in the 
eonst lui tion of iambic veiso , in pai tu ular, 
luapai sts wi re admitted in any footexcc pt 
the iisi It should be noticed that «u 
iambic line can be ii^dcd as tiochale 
yyith anarrusift (the adchtion of a sellable 
at tlu l)( (tiiiiiiiifr of a yerso before the 
normal rhythm) uni a p luse in the place 
of the list syllibli and this method of 
•■lansion is adopted bv some. 

U|— u— eij — — — w— A 
1 orlhe‘->c \/i)n f iini ivMnic, or liuipinRT* 

1 ml i( HIM nti d I a Jliiiponax (q v ), and 
tor piiK * iiinbics SI I below ^5. 

1 he 1 1 1 1 II \i( 1 1 I KAMI 1 1 1 ilso oecurs 
in (jpctk 1 j iMTi ly Tl < inrists of tour 
ti iihaic dipodits if which tin thbi three 
nm \ end w it h a 1 ii{? s\ liable, and of w hic h 
t Ik I isl IS f itai ( iK h c h as its last sy liable 
lilt c tf ml I pause si^ titiited), th< re is 
i biiak litei (hi seiorul dipody . 

-O' o I O (-»^ Of|— 

Iidiihs yvcio suhstilutid fntly and 
uupiist (with the stn s on (he flist 
sillibl ) wt I iiin itted lu the second, 
f >111 th mil sixth fci t. 

repiSiAivx 7T>X\ip KtXcidoi yuuaev noXXd) 

QTpaTU) 

(Acsehy lus, J^ois ) 

\N\i vinnt niftiis oii/inallv no doubt 
w ulikc Cl m ii(h ihy thms (i he shoit syl 
lihks I luiidinf? With tin i using of the 
t t Ini I with H ttiTig It down) occur 
III the ill iniii piiTKipillv in t hi part Jos oi 
intiiiM s of the ihoius in (hi fi iiu 
fM ups ( f inpocstii iimetc IS closing 
w ith i ( atalc c tic hue 

f.L I A IK ty a^>o lOUTt ‘napyyopLaiSt 

TcAaif fivx tkr jSaaAeiai, 

(AeaeL \f ) 

XnipiebtK fbmctcis of gieatci freedom, 
with i it pp iioniliruKi ot spondees, 
weie soiru ^ nm s usi d in 1 nm iitft and other 
c motion ll p iss igt s Aiislo])hims i Iso uses 
iformofa paestii tcli imetcrtiataloctic): 

iin-civapciovi, i rp dpp.oviav, yi ot na^epfs 
•jrapehcjkav 

(At Nub ) 

Tl^ \NAi \ I STIC Diviniu CAiALLcnc 
OI PAKOI mi XI 

o» o» — I VJ OI — I 

H found fioqui ntly in proveibs (p^Xery Sc 
TOi epyov d^eAAei, or KaLpos 8* eVi irdaii 
dpiaros) It h is been legarded as the basis 
>f the he\am t t 
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§ 3. Lyric and Cfutnc Metres | the principal meties of the former class 


Cominfi: now to the puicly Z?/nc and 
chonc metros (the anap lestic metres ar( 
on the border hne), we And a bioad dis 
Unetion between those whuh are eon 
Btructed uniformly from feet of the same 
tyiie and those which aie built up f»*oni 
different types of feci Among the foiiuci 
we have various kinds of Ijiic verse use d 
in the chorust s of (Iroc k drama and else 
wheic, based ic'spectivelv on (1) tiu 
tiochee, (2) the dactyl, (1) the piecm oi 
eictic, and (t) the dochmius The follow 
ing are examples of the loui t\p(s 

(1) — w — — ^ — 

5 t* eyoi KaTcvxofLai 
Geamaaaa npei fjtei 

(\th(h r um ) 

( 2 ) — 

c 5 noXvfiox^os “Apri^t -t tt > 0 * alp iri 
Kai dai aro} h Bpaju >v vapa- 

povaos ioprais, 

(1 mip 1 hoen.) 

(1) I 

(^povTiaov kal yeiov 
nauyikot, evatpyp 
npo^ci 09 rai yai> i pr; TrpoSos 

( Ac s( h Suppl ) 

(4) — J o — — 

peOc IT at, arparo'; arp i-^o^ebov Xnro)i 
( \i li Sc pt ( n 1 1 > ) 

Lmk il i imlih s (soTiuliiiuM in ihsed as 
tiochaiewith iinciuhis) no a con ptcuoiis 
leatiiie of Ihi choruses of \tsehvlus, who 
uses the inctfe wi^h tr^quciit Hvneopo or 
protinction of i long s> 11 ibk ( ) noth it 

it IS eqmv ikiit to 1’ long *i\llaliles c g | 
TTvoai 6 ' OTTO ZTpvpovos /ioAo''(Tat 

( Atsfh Ag ) 

loMc V I nSF cither a maj irr ctilline) 

( v- v^) or a nunort (ii'Hing) 

(w ), BometiiiK s use d bv Sap 

pho and AJcaciis oeeiirs in Ac sc livin', 
e g in his de'-cription of llu idv uice of 
Xerxes (1 eis (lA et sc c] ) 

‘TreneoaKCi pev 6 Trepat-rroAcs 7/877 
^aaiACLOs arparos tes u i 

Ttrropoi ycLToi a \o}p ii 

This metre was moditied bv Vnaeicon 
into the metic known is \ n \c ni onttoi 
e/w — v-» — v-» 

^fp* vbcopf <f>€p* oh 01 , (L nai c 

In the mctics in which diikrcnl tv pcs 
of feet irc combined a distinction rnav be 
diawn betvvce.n the verst of Sippho and 
Akaciis where the range of \(i.riutioii is 
linutccJ and the choiic odes of Pind it and 
Bacch> helcR, vv he 1 o it is unlimited Among 


were 

(1) the SAi»pnio stanza, consisting of 
tho Sapphic verse 

— e/j — ^| — v-/| — 

three times repeated and followed by an 
Adorn,. 

— w v.» ) — 

(2) the Alcaic sLaii/a, consisting of 

^ I -w I- ww I - I - 

twice rope ited, foil nve cl by 

w I-vj 1-,^ 1-v^ 

— v.i'-'l— 'jw| — e^| — 

riio hist three lines of the Ale uc stan \ 
atloid xn c\ unpk )1 ana riisii, (the adch 
I 1i m of a favlUblo nt thc7 beginning befoio 
the normal ihvthin) The s ipphic ind 
Ale QiP st in/ IS lie liniiliii torn )sl icsclcrs 
(in 1 shghtlv ri lelitlc d f am, sec be low ^ t 
fioin the Odes of 11 )i ic e. 

( 7 ) the (ii AC 0 M( st in/T, forme 1 on tho 
liislH of the give omc vc isc 
hi! — — — o 

^ai )r] 7T n Al \ O') pL i 
Amcicon tcic itc 1 thi ver Uirtc limes 
iiid 1 1 Jc d a Pin n c HMi w hut 

Of r" u* IprcpL ^7/p '*» 

(I he nxme 1 lie lec rate m is d rived fiom 
Ihcreeintes, h e ( wicc/// § ) Sippho 

inodific Ithe glvcouic b isi-, bv insetting i 
elactvloi prelixiuk i ere lie and \ 1 « ic us bv 
iiiscititig one 01 moie cbonambs thus 
finning tho AaciiiiMUW metres (tlio 
mine is d( iiv c d fiom \se It 1 1 1 1 ei \ ) 

(Cl) '' WW — V.I — 

(K vep L-^cji yt s 1 Til ai 

(/j) - v>v./_w- 

prfbci riAX I (fyiTtvarfs irporcpw beibpiov 

a/xvf \( I 

Glvcomes with v Minis niodifb illoris no 
ilso found in ti igic c hoi uses 
The c ombm itions tound in tiu Pivi vRic 
ode s ue e vtieinc ly vaiu d hut e in iisu illv 
be lesolved into simple (kmcnts One 
katuie notice ible irut be m 1 the ficquent 
use of t pitnte« e— ) in combination 
with dictvlrt (the dactylo ipihih ) 

— I — V.I e.1 — e.» 

oauepoi pel XPV irnp' uiOpi <f L\io A 
arapfv euLTTTTOi PaaiXyi Ki pai is 

II LvTiNMiTib 
§ 4. Saturnian and Plautiw verse 
Tho prliinlivo Ldliri veisc of nati\c 
origin w as calk d b^ lat c r poc ts s \ti kni av, 
to suggest its connexion with i lemote 
past It was based, unhke tho Gicek, not 
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on quantity but on accent; that is to sa 3 
Its ihythm depended on the airan{?emcut 
of accented b> liable*) M hat thi<) ananuro 
ment was IS not known with certainty, but 
it may have been as follows. 

Immoi tails moiUllis 1 si for 6 t fas ll^ro 
llcicnt divao Cam 6 nae I Ni^riOin poHam 
(from the epitaph ascribed to h.atviut») 
Allitcr xtiou, it should be add( d, pli^cd m 
important pait m baturm in vcis( \(isi 
of this kind was us( d m iclikioub li-\'nins 
such as those of the il and Sah m 
piicsts (qq V ), in pii>ers meant itions 
and ma'^ims. Livius ^ndronu us and 
IsacviuH (qq V ) wide in Siliiinuns 
btsilcs usiiii^ Greek mctits m diainn) 
i iimus was th( fii'.t Latin pot! who 
dcfinitil adopted t hi Gir i k qii iiitititiM 
sf insum Tho pi n s of J^l lutus and 
Idcnti show a tompi )nus( bitwmi u 
unt and qiiintity auf t i is in pq iiln 
ji nunri ti ui) on the wlioh irivnlin 
Tilt diilotjni of the II pla^h w is nsuill> 
wiitlin in iiuibii ‘■iniru oi land i oi 
ti (bn s pfm mi th it i*' t(» bi\ in lin 
( iisistiiirf of siv iin I s oi scvin in I i I ill 
1 nubs ( r tu chi i s ( i t quiv ih nt ) w i 1 
I ( ^11 luciitU i Ini t 1 ( d oS tin h < r 

imihs iKoidintf lo ac(( nt bythi si >it j 
1 m of 1 n sj II iM ‘j 

The f How ITU in c\ inn lo) «f (D 
tiiH h ill iiid ( 1 mil 1C si/>/(n i/n 

(DIuCMinin sp luUi s vistixm 
i^ro hriploio ti 1 n 

(2)iii(^ssit iti quidquid t t duiiildsit 
ist ii ilx n him 

Tht SOUKS (fdii/ j) of PJ lutiis Imlii li I i 
Knal '( met 7 of Jvii initiis Ihi fill w 
1 K an cvimplis (1) of Bwihiits si d 
(2) ( ii tu s 

( 1 ) 1 1 cord itu mull inn 1 1 dm c< mt »vi 

(2) nciiiix quo Inrni i i u Mist i lulas 

§ S. /he laltr I aim meirct* 

The piiiKir>al Latin nil tics, apiit from 
the ahoM , WHO tho tollowii i? 

fill Dvnini nr \\>n n II, mtiodufcd 
bj I nrijus and ptrf( t( d by \iikiI an I 
Ovid siimlar to the Giiik Ik xanictci (sco 
ibovi, § 2) with fii m il in 

pi wlice in the matter of the rat'tura ind 
the close of the Mr sc whu h inaki Mivd s 
rhythm utteily dllTireut fro n Honiii s 
In jiartlcular the true weak caesura ic 
t 1 m trochaic bn ik In the t bird foot wit bout 
fourth foot cM®uii toniinon m ITomcr 
is rsrc m \ irgil, t k 

Luna pri imt,4buadentque cadcntia sidi 1 1 

honmoR 

Iho Llfoiac rouiLi r also simdor to 
the Greek pi ototyiii intiodiu ed bv 1 nniiiH 
and pirfectid by libullus, Piopc rtms md 
0\ id, hut w ith 1 osti u tions as to the end of 
cho verse m the praetice of the three later 


poets, viz that tho pentameter must end 
with a dis\ llalde or a w oi d of fl\ o 8> Uables. 
AmoHK lync moties. 

The feAPiHir stanza, simUar to the 
Grcik, but with icstiu tions imposed by 
Hoiace as to the position of divisions of 
woidb c g then must bo a division in the 
fust throe Unis aftei the fifth or after 
the sixth s> liable and tho fourth syllable 
must be loiiK 1 his is thi me 1 1 1 of IToiai e o 
( leb 1 . 2. 10, 12 20, and many otheis. 
MiiiurJ, facunde nopos Atlantis, 

Qui fero'j i iiltns hominiim reeentnm 
Von f nn isti i ilus el deeoiae 
Mon pilu‘'^tao. 

The \i( \r( st T /a similir to the On ck 
ikaif withviiM b 11 still tioiiHinllorari s 
piiitice CK th( lust s>Ilahli prutltallv 
ilw ivs loiiK in 1 llic s( lorid lonipleto foot 
(f till tii I thiK liru »lw lys a Hpouilif 
1 his IS the metn of m inv oi ilo xcc's 
Oils, ej? i q, 10, 17, 20, Ac. 

O niitii I 111 hi J fill X T>ulc hrior, 

(2u nil mull ( is uniipK voles niodum 
1 i( 1 mil IS si\( tlirnmi 
Siv nil 11 III ct H idn ino. 

V m )us \sn J 1 lADT w metiis (sei § 3 
i) ov ), ot \ hill) tho bisii form is 

- I 

Ml icnis itavis i dite JiKibiis 
Jt i I ) m 1 ID V 111 )Us O ieo* of lloini i (1 1, 
11 A( ) miitiiius followed b> a 

I 1 \ < OMl I — s — I s if (i K- 1 h), 

oi bj 1 Pm III ( i \ I J eN _ I - V./ - I 
111 1 i (jivfi nn (i K 1 '') (( atullus alh ws 
aswtJlos— jnthi first two sjllabli s ) 
\ unous J \Mni nil til s found ehii liy m 
tlic I podos of lloi ICC c g, 

J3i ituH illc qiii ^iioiul DiKOtlis, 

\ t piiscd gen-* moitalmm, 
im limes 111 eombiriation with dxitjllc 
n s (i K 1 pod 1-t I J 10) 

\o\e at,e I xelo fuUe bat Luna SIT eno 
Inti r niiTKira side ra. 

Tho lambic lumctei (sie above, § 2) was 
till oidiinrj nut re used m tho dialogues 
of lloman as of Gnik, tiagidiis 

J he llL^ 1)1 f ABV L .1 AHi 1 (line of eli \en 
Hvllabli s) iginolly a Gicck metre gener- 
elly m Catullus and invariably m Maitial 
* foi m 

— — — 

Vi^amuH mi a Lcsbia atqiio amemns 

(C atullus ) 

The &e a7on or C holiambic, also adopted 
f»i ui tho Gnik by Catullus and Martial a 
limping* laiiibii \trse In which tho last 
foot re verse s the natural rhythm 

|v->— I — vf 
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It lends Itself also to trochaic scansion, thus 

Miser Gatullc, dcsmas inept lie. (Catullus ) 
'Pure* lambirs (i e without admission of 
s )ondccb) are occasionally Ubod, c g, 
Catullus m 

Phasclus illo qiicm videtis hospitcs. 

The lONit iu< tre (St c § 3 above) OTOinorr 
IS used by Horace in Od ill 12 

Kjyj— 

Miscranim est neque araon duo ludun 

neque dulci 

One otlu r metro has t. ceitain iinpt r 
t met tin (jr VT 1 1 \Mmc , a \ 'int ty of t ht 
above and tho met it m whith tlio AUis 
of Catullus is written It lepioduted tht 
pet uliar rln thm ot the t h ints use d in t lit 
woiship of i ybele (vtlieure its name, see 
(jQlh) Tht noi m il line IS 

we/— — V. e/w — wwe/e/v-/ 

•super alt i ^tetus Attis et It ii utt in uii 
Catullus doubtless he ud tho eh irits ot the 
(lalli in VhiiMinii Iheiewas uiueovci 
a ttmile ol (vbtk on tht 1 ilUinc it 
H me, nc u Iht house of Cloth i 
Mitro'um (Mdroon) at Athens tie 
s me til irv of tht Gie it Mot he r ' (C\ bt ^e, 
qv) 11 stood m the Ctiamuiis (ste 
Athens, § 1) and serve tl is the Kteoid 
Olheo of the Ithcmms It is in the 
picemtt of tht Metioum thil tho lii«:e 
earthenvt ue tub stood in uhith Diogeucs 
Ls Slid to hivt tikcu up Ills itiodc 
Meze'ntius, m tho ‘jAtmil* (q v.)» « 
tnitl t>rmt who has been evptlltd by his 
people and loins liuuus ( i v ) in opposmsr 
the lioj 111 ttlleratnt m II ilj Ho in I 
his son Laums irt) killed by A one is IK 
has a ^[allint horst called Uhaebus. 
Mi'das ( MUkis), a semi legendary king 1 1 
Phrygia who, having hospitably tnUi 
tamed Sileiius (q v ), t ht companion of 
Dionysus when ho had lo^t his At xy wxs 
given a wish and vviohed that all ht 
^ucht d in ght bet ome gold liiit w hen he 
found th it the very meat ht attempted to 
oat bocaine ^old in his mouth ho asked 
to be relit vt d of tlic gift IK was ordtietl 
to wash in the rivi i Pat loins, whose sands 
th( reaftcr coutamod gold I or anothei 
legend of Midas and Silenus, set Sihntts 
On anothei occasion when Pan and \p dl > 
had a contest In flute pli^ing. Mid is h 1 1 
tho indist 1 etion to declaie I* m the supen >i 
player, wliereupon Apollo t hanged his c ii s 
to those of an ass, to indicate his stuj iditv 
rhia Midas atteiupted tt> eonteal but Ins 
barber saw the deformity and, xmablo to 
keep the secret but afiaid to roytul it 
whispeied tho nows in a hole which he had 
dug m the ground and the n filh d up the hob 
again, but the reeds that giew above tho 


place, whonevor stiried by the wind, re 
peatod to tho woild that l^lidas had the 
ears of an ass. 

Historically, * Midas * was a title of all tho 
kings of Phrygia, Uko ‘Pharaoh* of tho kings 
of J gi pt A Midas pt rhaps of tho 7th c B 0. 
dedicatod a thione to the god of Delphi 

Migrations and Dialects, GREf k 
Arch X( ologists have not arriied it agree 
ment m their clloits to thiow light upon 
tho pit hi stone Gieek nugiitions, hut 
tho follow mg gineral outhnes represent 
tho vit w pi rhai»s most wide I v he 11 Tho 
tubes tint introduce el Inelo 1 uiopeaii 
speech into Giteeo iippe xr to hive rome 
fiom the N tithe r at the tinl of the 3Td 
mdlenmum ii ( or tho beginning of the 
2ud imUenmura, disi>ersmg t!u t irlitr 
inhibit mts, v\ ho aie V igiielv deseiibe 1 is 
l*tli8r,ians ( sea pt oplt *, also probxtlv 
the nxino of a dtfimto nation) Se mo 
of the iirlitsi new comeis stem to hive 
settled mil the held tf the Mihie gulf 
xnd in IV hxvo bee n the tiist t > t ill the in 
stives Hellems (q v ). lit inv leJiis i a 
whole known prob ihiA i \( h u in (iv) 
gi xduilly ovcispie id the git itei j iil tf 
(jritttt itaehing an I c mqutimj: tho tre 
tin settle me uts m Vigilis notillv My- 
cenae ind thus ( uning ml > eonlaet with 
( retail ci\ih/xti n (sto f reft) Ihc ineur 
s mthcilj bodK s of in\ itle th c ime 1 1 spe ik 
tho Ionic di licit, the nioie northtili (in 
Ihessaly irid Boeoliu) till 1 oh A\htthtr 
tho I)nims md ohms wiic distim t 
tubes ib unttrtim, but they formtd jiait 
of tho \ haian confide rnc , is it re 
prescntnl in the'Ihad \eli u m tiihis 
from the W, of Gieite lossi 1 tho C oiin 
thian Gulf and octupietl Hit grt iter find 
more wisteilv part of thi Peloponntsi, 
where they introductd tht Ait idian di i 
Icet, poiluips the oiigiiuil ^eh le m speee h 

I Illy in the lithe lie xftei t he e xp 
hire of 1 1 )V by the Ai lixt ms (stc J rojan 
War) a fii->h hoclv of invtdii^' (how con 
neettd with tho Ach leans is unc itaiu), 
known as Don ms, wlio ae e online to tradi 
ti m liid stttleel m 1 pirufl wcie eliive u 
fiom the II homo In piessuii fieim tho 
north I hoy ai e suppoboel t ) li ivt invade d 
Phcssxly and Boeotia some of tin m it 
TTiairiing in tho stn ill distiiet between 
M milt (Kta ind Mount P i missus which 
was riauie el Dons (Mhers appear to hiV(3 
eroastd tho Coiintlmn Gult, vii N lu 
paetus, to the Peloponnes Here they 
occupied Vrgos overthrew tin \rhitia 
kingdoms destioycd Mycernt and iiryns 
md brought to an end the period ol 
Mycenaean eivilizition (soe Mu tnae) in 
(tieett ( OTinth is, by trxdition one of 
the Ixtest of Doiiau eoneiuests Phis 
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iTifn c ment, which Is known as tlio Dorian 
Invasum, ended probably in Ihr llih c 
borne of the Ionian and \(oliiin bpeak 
mtf ptoplcft subdued by tho l)(jriins un 
\\ illiiii? to reniuiii under thi ii lulc migrated 
acioss the A< r?( ui \c( li itjs hid alitadi 
bottled in Lesbos lud tbo Fioid lht\ 
now establisJjt d eilu s in tho northern p( i 
lion of tho ( o ist of \.hia Minor, cxteridiiipr 
as far S as Siij\rni (wliuli snbst <iucntl\ 
bee line loin in), while tho Tomans oeeii 
T>ud tho in )H north<il\ islands of th 
( jc lades irul the eoist fiom binvrni a*, 
fir^ as Miletus, their in fine n<( extciulinp: 
to the 1^1 e it I'^l in Is e f ( bins iiidSimi 
Iht 1)01111 ilumseUesI II iwe Ithiscx 
ample ofeivtise i iniiJ:i iti ii Ihe^ oeeupu 1 
the island off \tJieri iiidtlie smtberh belt 
of( jcladcs roniplete lin( lete the elestnic 
ti II e»f tlie relies of JMiiioan (ii v ) i\ili/i 
ti 11 sii/eel( IS and Cum itheis iiid estob 
1 he d them elve s at Jlalie iin is^^iis on 1 1 e 
e last of Ash Mimn and ilso at Uhodes 
bex ibia Miu }r ((truLcilitS(f) 

\s a lesuh if these an 1 other min u 
move Hunts tie Ae< li in elialeet w lss{ km 
fi nn llussilv inel Hie jito \< h in the 
N e if Asia Mm n the leiniinfiini \tlie i 
and I ubeie i ( \ttie w is a spenil f in of 
leiinan) acioss tlic A in to louii the 
Doiiari in the t?re at i pait ejf the lelo 
ponntse, Me^iia an I in the soul he in is 
1 inds of the Aej^e in it II die iinissiis it 
w IS elHplieed by loin in 11 k \je xdixn 
ell dee t burvived m Are i h i an 1 in C >j lu 
anl Piiniphjln, wlie le Hettlemcnts of 
^e hae ms appe ir to h ivc been placed I \ 
Mie us (ei y ) Sec I 1 ^ 

\s tiiuo went on the iiso of distiii t 
dialects at least foi liteiiiv pur sc 
teiiic ! to dee hue The \then in cm [ire 
hid a uinfMiiK infliuiieo e n the UiiKiiiKe 
ef \.th ns inel her al le s The eonciucst of 
( recce by M lei eioiihidasliUine»ie p iwei 
fill e fleet in le ve lliric: the baiueis th it h id 
(xisleej between the sinaP tiicck St ite 
inel in pieujiolnn; the lelei itieiii of a biinrle 
elialeet bxscl cm Mil mil kn iwn as the 
I on 7? 5taAcKTJ<r e iminon t i ill (iiieek 
HpcikiTiK peoiUb Ills IS the elialeet in 
vihieh Polybius ifid most nbsceiutiit 
CTieek authors wrote their woiks thoiuirb 
theio was a icvivil if V tie uiidei tin 
Roman empire , of tins ie\i\ il Lucian is 
the best example I he k-ciut; n e nmri m 
di licet ibeii refene 1 to w is i liter irv 
1 injrua^ donfifside of it w is a ie ss formal 
Rp »kcn idioift sh )wiu^ errt itci differences 
fiom Attif 1 his w IS the idiom m which 
the Nfew 'Icstaine rit w is written 

MVli^s GWrta'swis { The nritrirurl Sol- 
dier ) a cxjmedybv Plautus It is uncx»r 
tarn from what Greek orit^mal it is adapted 

4o3j 


The biagiTart captain P> rKopol> nle t h 
( a name combining; the ideis of *foi tress* 
and ^much btnfo’ and recolhngr the niy- 
tholofncal Polynlesc-s) eaines oft the inrl 
1 hiloe omobiurn from Athens to Lphesus, 
while hei lovoi I'lcusicles is absent at 
Naupaetuh Ideusickb hlavo sets off to 
inform his masUi but Is e^ptuied by 
pir itc and tnveii to l*\rttopolyiilees at 
I pbesus riio Hlave thereupon writes a 
le ttc r to PUusieks who arrives and takes 
up his residence next dooi to the soldici 
Hy the uikc unit \ of t ho si ive and the he Ip 
ef Ileusules ice oramoelatinp old host 
1 1 usit le s n d Philoi orniisium me et h^ 
me ins of i he It made in the w ill between 
the two h uses It is ^ivcu out that the 
ffiil twm s st I his ariiyed and this 
» xpl iins I hilr e in ismm s appeaiaiicc now 
111 one Lou e now m the othci Then 
P^ikoiie Ij lutes m fioltd It to believing 
tint 1 1 iisie ks* host has ivount, wifowho 
js el\in,' for loie of the se Idler ib mduced 
to dismiss Philoeori asium m end r to 
purbiie tiilb new anw ur and is lured into 
tiie TIC irirhb lunn^ house, wli ri lu is well 
be ite n as an aeinlleicr, while Idcubiclt s 
and ill inihlrcss siil off to Vthens 

II c rmks cr/oritisus was a st lek thai it 
te r in Rom in comedy (see tJir iiroleif^ii to 
lliutiiss‘1 iptivi’) lie is the pie>tol\pe 
of J\.ilph lloisUr Ddster and of Bol rdil 
nd other biig;i;aits of the J hzabethiu 
twi. 

Uiir'ntan 7 alt ft f of \iibtideH of Miletus, 
a write I of the inel i is c , were) piohabh 
short stoiicH of love ami adventuio, tho 
type m ly be see n in the tale of the Lphebian 
Matiem, in the ‘batyiieon of PeticmiuR 
\i biter (t| V ) Thoy were traimlalod into 
Latmb^L ( onubusSiBenna (q v ) Tbeli 
print rally liftLtioiiH eJiaractei may be m- 
fcired from the faet that a eopy found a- 
nonp: tho spoils of Can hae aiousod the 
disjfust of the i^))Slan Vizier They were 
fortmrineis if su h imeieval col lections 
if tales as the ‘t testa liomauoium*, Le 
pec imtron of Poet xctio and the *IIep 
t ime roil * of Martnit nto of J^a\ anc. 
Milestones, bee /uiae/s. 

Milc'tus, an le man r it v with a Hplendld 
haibour cu the eoist of Asia Minor, near 
the meiu h eif tin Mat iiidcr, it itl lined a 
hint T>' sition under the tyi int Ihrasy 
I ulus ahemt t 10 ii r Its e hitf importance 
in e ylvt treek historv w is ib o colonizinff 
btat it took the chief part in founding 
St ttk monts m the region of the lie llospont 
ird tho Block Sea (see Colonization, § 2) 
It wis tliL biithplaei of tlie tarl> philoso 
phers ThalcH, \r iximander, and Anaxl- 
me lies and 1 ite i of J le eat icub the historian 
and Phoeyli it.s the poet (qq v ) Miletus 
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took a Icadinfif part In the Ionian i&volt 
against Persia (see Persian Wars) and was 
besieged and captured by the I’crsians m 
494 and its inhabitants cairied off to Susa 
It was refoundt d In 479, entered the 1)( ban 
Confedt rac ^ (sc o vl thtns, § 4), and rt volte cl 
against Athens in 4 1 2 It became indcpcn 
dent, but was tom by struggles between 
the oligarchic and democratic paities It 
was coTiqueied by Alexander the Oicat in 
3 14 Miletus wabanianufool ui mg town an 
the centre of the wool iudustiy her wool 
was regarded as the finest m the world 

Milia'rium au'rgum, the ‘(loldcn Mile 
stone was elected in Home Augustus 
as the point from which ro'ids ladi itcd to 
vaiious paits of Ital> It was piobibljr 
a column inscribed with narnis of places 
and then distancis 

Mi'16 (Milon) a famous atliU tc of ( loton 
(q \ ) In M ign i (o u cm, who is ud to have 
li\<d in the litici ]»ut of Ihc (ith t ue 
and to have Icdtiir iiriy of< loton i,jiinst 
Svbinsin )10nc lie ^ninc d sit \i< le lies 
in Wlcsthn^n d Olyinpu and I lusimi 
(\i 11) icliUs sonic of ills jcmiikiblc 
teats (£ stieiigth lie < >uld f< i instimc 
hold a poiTK grxuate in his h ir d h > himly 
that none eoiild wicsl jt lioni hiri xet so 
lightly I hit lu did ii t < iiish it He tell a 
pit v to w ol\ ( s in the (111 liishxiKlsc lughl 
m the trunl of a tice that he w is tiying 
i o sjilit opt n 

Mi'16 Anmn^ Afllo Pupmumvs) 

f imous as tlu rival on the uisfoci itir 
side, of C lodiub (q V ) in the siiuggk t)t the 
pc nod 57 )2 u c He tc iu,ld ( Ic chus with 
his own weapons igiiii/iig binds of 
luthans foi bticet tu,hLiug He w is ic ti\e 
as tiibunc of the idcbs in j 7 m get ling 
< leero lecdlltcl from cTilc In '52 Milo and 
( lidius met on tlu \ppnn Way , «* con 
diet lollowetl in which ( lodius was killed 
Milo was tried xiid was defe riled by 
Olcoro rhi latter w is intimidated by 
the piescnrc of the soldieis with whom 
l^ompey to pilhcivo older, had lined 
the 1 oiuiii and filkd in liis speech (see 
Cicero, §4) Milo was coudiiiiued and went 
Into eule He rttui ned to Italy during I he 
troubles of the xcai 4S, and was killed it 
the head of a baud of criminals and slaves 

MiltPades {M diiades), an Athcnwii of, 
noble family, piommcnt at the end of 
the 6th and beginmng of the 5lh ee b e 
His uncle, Miltiades son of Cypftelus 
had been selected, in the days of Thsi 
stratus, aa leader of on Athenian colony to 
the shores of the He llespont, and had ruled 
the peninsula as tyrant Miltiados the 
younger was txrant of the Chcrsoncflo at 
the time of the Persian invasion of Thrace 


(r. 612 B c ; see Persian Wars) He 
was present at the bridge over the later 
(Danube) by which Daiius enrossod on his 
expedition against the Scythians, and is 
said to have advised the destine tion of the 
bridge when Dariub s letuiii was delayed 
When the loman revolt tailed Miltiados 
for safety returned tei Atheiib; he was not 
irnplieaUd m the revedt, but gent rally 
subptet to the Persians Ho commanded 
as stiategiis (undei tho polemarch Calli 
machus) the Atheman force at Mara 
thon (see Persian Jf'ars) \n unsucce ssful 
attack oil the island of Paros m 489, tor 
which the A them ins had entrusted hun 
with 70 ships led to lua being impeached 
and lined lit died of wounds received 
in the att w k His son w is Cimon (q v ) 
Xheio is a lile of Miltiac cs by Nc pos 
Mime ( Uimos, L irumus), 

§ 1. In Greet e 

OngJiially rue iinug a mimic, tho term 
came to be apphtd to i kind of drain itic 
sketch icpTc SI iiting xsetno incvciydiy 
life Mimes ippcaitc bx\o bad thin oiigin 
xmong the Dor i ins of Sic lU W e h ix e li ag- 
mc nib of the mime s ot Sophr on ( x Sm leus iii 
)fthc >thc Bc ) xnd light mimes unclfia 3 
incuts ot otiu is bv 41i lodas (q V ) 

§ 2. It I itne 

The name wxs aiiphtd to n kind ot 
drainatic pc i fc i m me o w hie h appeal s 1 1 
hive* been iiiti(»du(cd at He ino from 
M igiia (jiiaeci i it w is at hist pi oh ibly 
an Intc irne/zo x d me c with flute ac c o n 
pamiutnt Itgi idiiillv ousted the AUllan 
I xrt c (q V ) as in aftc i pic c e to tiagoclu a 
It developed int > i Im ulioiis furco, with 
out dialogue it tlist imi acce inTianicd b\ 
music The hush lud tbi faithlcsa wife 
hti lover, and tho inai 1 were btoc k ehaiac 
tcjs Tho female parts were plxyccl by 
women Iho mime took a lilciuv loiiii 
in the 1st ( B c Ihc piiucipil w liters of 
inimcs m that ccntuiy wcic J) Labeiius 
iiid Publilius Syr us (qq x ), who made 
them the xchiclo of Bocial and pohtical 
cijtjcisiu Mime s c ontimied to bc written 
and acted under the nipirc, and heliicd 
to diixe comedx from the Rtagc 

In modem use the benbc ol tho word 
‘mime* is difltreni it Bigmfles a play m 
which tho parts are plavcd with ininiic 
gesture and action, and usually without 
words Cf Pantornim* 

Mimne'rmus ( Mimnermos)^ of Colophon 
in Ionia, flourished in the second half of 
tho 7th c B c He wrote chiefly olcgiae 
(see iLUgu) poems and reflections 

on the shoit lived i)loabantnoss of youth, 
somewhat melancholy in character, which 
were collected under the title ‘Nonno *, the 
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name of the ilato playci who aororopanied 
the poet and wat loved by lum. Oiil> frag- 
ments of his work faurvivo. Wilham Cory 
in ‘Mimnormus in Chmch* (/oaira, 
has put into the mouth of the old Giuk 
I>oct hib own pi (.ft mice fop ‘this human 
hfe’, ‘this warm kina woild , tner tho less 
buhstantial joys of a ht^ie if ter 

Mine'rva, piobnblj an old It than god 
dess of aitUlccrs iiid ti idt guilds intro 
duced into Homan lelui m fiorii 1 tiusc in 
sources, to form om of tlio gioat s( ift 
tind TupiUi Juno, Mu©i\a H(it(sti\il 
w tho Qtunquutru's (q \ ). She wss lutn 
id(iitilk(l with 1 ill IS Athene (q \ ) and 
took over tho inuitiil < h ii loti iistit s of 
Vtlieno Piomacho*^ \iigil piistiits hei 
both is goddess of handle rafts aril as \ 
godrless of w n 

Mines \ineie,llu nil ( s f in ns m iiili 
eiuiM weie ( 1 ) the sil\i i iiiiiits t I uitiuin 
in Vltic i, which wcie le isid I v the ‘^tatt 
to ( oiiti ictors and woike d b\ si u e I ibour 
Tb( y writ the source of gust wc ilth to 
\lli( ns in the jlhc n( but then imi oi 
tariccdi line d tioni the time iftheSi utiu 
o (iipatim ot lUcelcu was le 

smiK I lit(i and they pr dml l> cniiic 
uiidci Iloni 111 contiol in the 2 nd c lie 
lh(\ were piKticilIv iThaus^cd b\ the 
tunc of the I oinan empiie, and 'spam w is 
then the chief smice of the suiqilv ct 
hil^er Ihc 1 auiuirri mines hcmeaei, aie 
htill w (liked ehiefly foi then le»d, at the 
j)ie s( nt d i> ( 2 ) 1 he gold an I bil\( i mine s 
of Ml Pangne us 111 Miecdotiii I hey wc if 
s( i/( (I by I liibp of M ue don nid inoyidtd 
him with fiiruls foi his c n pi s(s 1 he 
It irii ms < leibi I them iftei the nl j tie n 
of M H cfloni 1 in Hi 7 n e to i\ ideijies 
Sion of tho provincials uud ons id dis 
e iildit Ihe miues ippt n to hue letn 
le ipeiied in 1 iS n e hul we it it ind md 
dftei i time. ( i) llie toppei nun s if 
t Minis from whieli iiiutli oj the 1 i<»u/e 
of inlHiinty was dtiiie I tiie tin foi tin 
illov leing drawn pi tulh fi m ‘-'pim n 
CoiuwiIJ) <1) The nuns f sjiain, tspe 
ciiJIn f t he 'sie II i M II ni wli i li liiiiiislie 1 
gild sihci, and t it 1 1 1 trim mi\ c iil\ 
times and WOK tin i st imp )i tint s nice 
oime t ils (meluding ils tin had in In n 
111 the 1 st c, B t 11 1 tin 1 st f VI n c 
lloinnns denied git it wi ilth It nii tliciii 
Ihe coTieliti n uni i wliic li luiucs weic 
woikcd 111 (irttk m I Hi ilenistK times arc 
a gi ue rti>foitJi to (iitt k civih/atim 
IJieit was fe irtul inntality imoiig the 
unfntimato slaves a lio wtirked in the 
silver mines >f Lam i am and tlie (luicksil | 
yei mines of ( appadocia, iml the famoii's | 
aecoiut given bj xVgatharehides (a his i 
torian and geographer of the 2 nd c. B t ) | 


of tho working of tho Nubian gold mmos 
under the Ptoli^mies shows the inhuman 
tieitment to which slaves, ciiminolB, and 
even prisoners of wai, wok there exposed 

111 Italy Itself the pimcipal mining 
dibtiiet was 1 truiia, which furnished 
criiqici lion tin and argentiferous lead. 
In the late I ii public an times the Slate 
emhruoured to thtek the development of 
inmmgin ItaJy, bv liiiiiting the number of 
voikinen allowed m tin iniius probably 
fiom Itni tint the e mceiitralion of loige 
nunibcis of slaves might facilitate revolt. 
Ilia was an impoitiut source of iron, 
S i! (limaof aigciiLite i ouslc ad I he lloTtians 
woik(d mines m most of tin ir pioviiiccs, 
not iblv the no of Is one urn b( sides those 
me ntioni d above In Bril im there were 
impel taut tin miJio>. in ( omwall (see 
( f //i) iiid aiginlifeious had miiieB 

in thi M( ndii>s llu I onn i piobibly 
WI iked a gold mint in \\ lies. 

Lluu II (itais to have been no legal 
in n I Iv c t mirnug ol any kind iii the 
1 nun inii ire 1 ut^in point of fact most 
mines canic miiihi oi litci.eithei havmg 
been I >> il on in uxition oi bv confise i 
ti n mil the hinds of tl i Slate For 
in t met til c ppci niim s of Cyprus w tic 
I i\ il undt I the Ptolemies and passed 
liii Ih title Itoni in g( v( inmciit some 
silvii mines m spam, on the othii band, 
we 1C still in private owntislup under 
libctius ind wire confKr 4 it((l by him 
Mines ling] tick ised to huge coirtpaiiios 
oi kxMii shift by shaft to sniill eou 
tiid Is (both UK calh Cl conUv(fonb) 
(r)V(ii iicnt ofhciils (firocuiatorts) might 
siiptivisi till conduit ms oi exploit the 
Tiiines diiectly Ihe I tom ms fiequentlv 
iisid si IV OH or ciiunnalH foi niinmg, fet 
ttfs anil stone blocks wltli iiugs have 
be ( 11 louud ill tutu 111 woikiiii: s and there 
js othei evidenu of hush tiiatmeut. 

Mino'an, tU uarno give i hy bii Arthur 
1 V ms to tilt (lyili/al m ic vt^aled by his 
(xcuv itions at the 1 ilaci of Minos at 
( noshus m ( ntc Of this civili/ation he 
Ills 11 iiL.ai (d three in iin ph ises, kaily 
I Ml (clh ind Lite Mirioai) and ho has 
sub In ill each phast into thieo sub 
I I ciiods f iilvinco, ume and dochne. 
If IF mil 111 Tlio earliest Minoan dates 
» 1 the 1 ist pint of tho Neolithic Age It 

.his been t mild poisible to iclatc the 
phi'^sol tins (ly ili/dtiori to tlu history of 
1 gvpt Laily Minoan being louglily sjn 
c lironoiis with tin hrst ten 1 gvptian 
dy 11 istn s ( >400-2100 B c ), Middle Minoan 
vMth the llth-17th I gyptiaii dynasties 
( 2100-1 (>00 B.C.), and Lato Minoan with 
the 18th and 10th Igyptiau dynasties 
(1000-1200 B.c )• Iheio are numcious 
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inscriptions In Mlnoan script, which have 
not as yet been deciphered See also Crete 
Mi'nos (Mtnos\ in Greek leg^ond, a great 
king of Crete m ancient times What 
historical fa( ts the legends about him may 
reflect it is impossible to say (see Cnte) 
Minos may have been the name of one 
or more C retan kings, or the name of a 
dynasty, or a title bko Pharaoh lie was 
geueially regarded as having been a just 
ruler, who was piomoted to be judge of 
the dead in U ides Attic legend on the 
other hand k presented him as a tmtl 
tyrant who imposed on Athens a jfaily 
tribute of seven youths and seve n inaidi ns 
(sec IfuAeu^i) lie was said to be a son of 
/( UR and 1 uropa (ci v ) He mairu d Pasi 
phie danghtci of the Sun ind hid 
her two daughtiis \iiadne an I 1 hicdia 
(qq \ )and two sons 1I( refuse <1 to h u i ill c 
tol'ohLidon IS he had pi oimsr d ili( iiitifiil 
bull that the god h id st nt Inin To punish 
him Posfidon c insed Pisipluc to become 
tnainouTed ol the bull and she gave biith 
to a iiionsfti pirt bull and i»iit nnri 
known as tho Minotaur (see Monsfns) 
DaciUlus (IV) who hid lie 1 oi been 
exiled fT( in Vthons and w is then in C icte 
dcMSc luiiiw(,< iUcdtlK Lil)Ynnlh(q v ) 
in (he centre of which (he Min d uii w i 
kipt line It coiMinifd flit V utlis iiid 
niudcns si 1 1 h> Athens as i tubule until 
Thes ns ill ti jtdil It is uctew itlu in 
(oiiiic Mou with the kgt nd of i lie Mine t i i 
tint Hprcscnliti ns e^f a hv it <f t nil 
leainng or liaiting (pcih ij s ritu il or < i it 
inoTii il) ire iinnu loiis m C rcl in iit e f th 
Mino in ptiiod lldoil tusstites(\u 170) 
tint Min pui suing Dudilus to Si il\ 
wl 1 ri 1 he 1 itli I i M ij 1 d fi ini C u ti tl e le 
met with i M ill Til ilcHlIi AcioTiliiig t > 
Homer (O I \iv 178) Mims w is in I 
father of 11 iiumus (i\ ) lU ippeiis 
agiiiiinthcl r,iiils f Jhit imirtis i id of 
Se Vila ( 1 1 \ ) 

Ml'nos, Khadania'nthus, and Ae'acus 
( iq ' ) jii U s e t till lie id appointed t 
this posit I n in nseqnemc ot their j list 
hvos on tilth Kh 1 1 iniantlms w is iKo 
niltr of Eljsiuni (i^ ) 11 iLo iiuludis 

liiptokinns (q v ) among the judges of 
the dead Virgil mentions Minos ind 
Rhidamanthus al »no in his dtsiiipti n 
of tho netlior win Id ( \en \i) , 

Mi'notaur (Minotaunts) see Minos and 
Labyrinth 

Minu'cius ( M i nurtu s) Felix, M aki i s \n 
eaily Latin ( liiistian ipoloppst was pro 
bdblv of Afne in oilgin, and a eontuii 
porai-v of reitnllian ic heprobabb lived 
In the 2nd-hil c lie was an advoe ite at 
Rome, and author of tho dialogue Oefat ivs 
The sotting is Imitated from ( leeio 


three iutcilocutors (''aeciilus Nat&lis a 
pagan, Octavius Januanus a Chiistian, 
and the author, are walking by the sea at 
Ostia CaoeiliuB is taken to task because 
he salutes an image of Seiapis, and a dis 
eussion on t hiisti inity results C aec ilius 
ciiticlses the Chiistians (a) for the ir dog- 
matism, seeing that tin human intelhgcnee 
is incapable of grasping the mystery of tht 
umvorso, (6) for their rejeetiou of the 
ncient religion of Romo, (c) feu their 
11 moral hfe Oc tavius replies cstal lisb 
mg the existence of God and Providence 
by tho testunony of the pagan wiiteis 
tliCinseRcs attacking the Koinxnmytho 
logy, and lopndiating the ehaiges hi ought 
against the maiine r of lift )f the C hi istidns, 
( f whitli he depicts tho virtue and hcioisni 
f aoeilms de el ires hmisdf convmeed and 
the frn mis sr paiate ( bust is icfciicel t ) 
only Indue etb m tho diilogue, and the 
deft net iH latlur of tho moiV and jdnle) 
seiphic Hide e>f the C hribiian rchgion th in 
ef its speiifie dogmi It is additssed m 
fiet to the cultivated Reiman and 

isinie ndeel to elifasip ite his pit jmlie e h TLlic 
woik IS wiittcn with mueh lileiaiv ait 
and persuasiveness The temeeflbe intei 
Ie)f utors IS ui b tut iml 1 he wh lo i re s( nts 
i stremg eonlr isl to 4h( iin]>cij us ■vtbe 
me rje e of I ert iilli in 

Mi'n>ans (MiJivtn) a le‘»'cn(liiy i c iple 
leiliips ameng the eailit 1 im i le s ef 
(iieete, whose eeiitie w is Oieheii enus jri 
H loeitia Tht ir n irm is isso i ilt el w iLh a 
sptrijJ tjj>i t f priinitive gla/e 1 pe tleiv 

Mi'nyas f Mmaab) the kge n I ii y ant cstor 
of the Minvans(q\ ) >f Oichorneims lit 
Wtjwe also f ithe i e f ( hii t t t (q \ ) and of 
other diughtcis Ol tin Utter it is l H 
tint they itsisltd the e iilt of Dioiivsuh 
weie ilintn mil mi t it in jnees 
Hilipises tho h 11 cf ItmiiiH one of 
t lit uise Ives Ihej we it tui lit el into hats 

Mise'nus, in ‘ Aeiit 1 1 \i If J e t st q the 
tTumpelci who ehulkuged the i,t><ls to a 
eonltbt 111 music, ind w is draggel uto 
the ea uii 1 diowntel hv 1 iit m 

Mi'thras (>fd/er/s) su Lihji a 5 

Mithrida'tes (or Mithra ) \ I, Eu'pator, 

king of i*oiit ns m inde f it ig ibk enc m> of 
Kune He w IS f i ThJkni/od Persian 
fiiiiily, anti astcmlctl the tlireie, jemitly 
with liib bi dhtr Cliiestus (whom be sub 
sequently removpd) at i unt 1 1 1 im eUU 
about 1 1 j u t lie c xt i ndt d f is dommions 
by invading Paphl ig ima, C ilelu and 
Armenia Mintu and on a leqne st f )r help 
from the (jrte k < ities of the C nme a ag mist 
their Scythiin and SiTinatiin neighbours 
eonqiiert el t he w hole N c oast of the Black 
be^ Ills gie it ineieaso of power mvolved 
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a 1 hreat to Itomc but Rome v as tht n occu 
Iiicd >viih the inonaco of the Cunbri ami 
Tcutonos, and the bcnato temponzed and 
uedTotiatod. Mithridates t ben seized Capita 
docia, was expelled in 92, rcoecupied it in 
90 and dLbpoHsessed the kinf? of Ilitlu in i 
In 8S, when Romowasc nKdKc dintlie so< i il 

IT, Mitlnidato aftei tldboiale picpaii 
tu us (Icf larcd wai ojcainst hi r and invaded 
C»r(( (( ciud M Lfodonid, He is said to liavt 
< msid SO 0()0 Italian iili/cns to be put to 
dt I til in till larions iities of Asia He was 
aidi d b^ the hititd fill in Vsii foi Runii 
iinlli I Mil puhluoYi} (Hii 1 qm^lnan (hdu) 
and was snppoited In sonii of the Cjjuk 
'-till-., including: A tin ns, winch stouth 
‘^^sUdth( Roman iimv undii SnlH but 
was taken m 8b Milhiiditcs w is dmcii 
out ( £ J ui ope bv Sull i who < ame tote nns 
with him b\ the tic ily of Dsideinis 
A’lll rulates iciiewed tie wai in 74 by In 
ladnnr llithvnui was defeated and dii\in 
out of Ins conquests lust bv Liicullus, the ii 
by Pompey and took refuge in Tnnis 
'Ibenet lie eoneeved a plan foi tin in 
\asiori of Italy, bii* ins son I'haniie s 
i(\<lted agiiiist him. Miiliiidites pie 
fe lie (I death to e iptmt's He had foitifie I 
liiinself by antielites against poison '-o 
Btrengly tint he e-oiild not poison hmisell 
and }i id to get i si uc to stab him (0 1) 

Mi'tylCnet UdMf<ne)oi My ifLCNf (Vidi 
Inu) see ieshos 

MnCmo^syne ( Wne /nosime ), in fiicek 
nivtliologv a fit mess (see I (fans) i 
peisi nilie it ion of Menu ly motne i of tlu 
Musi s (q \ ) 

Mnc'sicles s) see laaplts \1 

and I*r( jiylam 

Moe'rae ( Moirai), see I atfs 
Mola Sals>d, in Iloin in ji huoiirf piae tiee 
a < ike oi inoie prol iblj loe se me il < 
spelt (ipiilieuin kind of v\ he it)gat]jeie I 
loisteel, and r^iound by tJie V stal \ji nm 
(ei \ ), iiid iniynl with salt. It w is used 
foi sdciitlcial jiui poses. 

Mommsen, Inronoi, see Ilisfotians 
( M (Urn) 

M.o'mus {Motnos) aceorelingto tfi'.iml a 
sin of pimie\ il Night m (ntek myth > 
logy tho personification of enlitisni and 
i lull finding. 

Mone'ta, bco Jura 

Montfaucon, Ri unaud dl, see Tccts and 
§ 11 

Money and Goins. 

§ 1. Jn Orecce 

The tnircek ineasureB of value in post 
Homiiiiy times were the talent (talanUm) 
the mma (r/ina) and the di ac hma, that is 


to Bay f<‘rtain weights of silver Ihese 
weights \diied in the systems of diffiient 
•states Iho piincipal systems weie the 

I uboie (adopted by Athens and Count h) 
iiiel the ^eglntlan The talent, originally 
u Pe isi in measiiie of weight, m the Je nboie 
ind Vttii com system wjib equivalent 
to about )S Ih and that quantity of silvi i 
would bo yyoitli about kJOO (It may be 
luitieid beie tint tlie Ifonieni talent yyas 
pi biblv nmcli sineille i tiion the Attic 
t lie nt one of Anstotle 'a ‘ Home no Piob- 
lems* yyas *whv uii two laUnls of gold 
giy eii as Ibo/emi/k pi i/i in i e lianot lace ? ' 

II will 2b9 ) Ihi ninawisllii siy:tuth 

I ill <1 a talent, and the diaeliiiia the 
'iiindredlb pint of a mma Tin obol 
(ibulos) y\as tin sivth part of a char hma 
(The oiigin of tie woida oboP and 

dll lim I 1 stud to ha\e bien this 
whin 111 iiimitive tiiiiih yyiigl is of lion 
siiveel d 1 medium of e\ehango, iron 
spits ((jhdt ;) yyeie use d to npiesent small 
ini uiits and six o** tlie sc foi rni d a ‘hand 
fill* ei (111111111*1) f^nuchini* was the 

II line not only of a yieiglit but also of 
d eoiitspomlmg silvei com I ndci Ihe 
sysfciii yyhieh pieyiileel from thi timi if 
Pisisti el us it yveighed about 60 gis and 
yyis woilb alieut Se/ J hi piimipil silyci 
loiii w IS till tctiadi xchni of four drnih 
mas 1 hi t iliut JTi the Nckme 1 in syste m 
(yyliih had a widi iniiiniv) weighed 
noout S nil , and the Ae gmet in di leliin i 
vv isyyoith ibont Is lef. (i old was lit ill used 
(ei louiagi m Hue to. 'Ihe l*eisuin iila 

1 1 III be tween tho \ulue of koJd and silyi i 
(J I O ^’^AS origin illy idiiiterl but the 
i It I I fell with the nieuase in tin supply 
ot e. Id 1)1 10 1)1 the 4t}i i ihe le was a 
sfaUt eil 20 iliae linns but the golel (oiii 
eliiith euiiirit 111 (niiet yeas the l^ersiaii 
dint (e/«rei/es) Co]*i>ei yy is used for a 
f 'e 11 til light h of an obol Ihi earhest 
( I ik ( iiiiH wtie stiuik HI \sin Minor 
w lilt (oinigi ( idpiobably been mve nted 
I y Uii Jj\dian kings (elcetinin, a naluj il 
alloy of gold and sjh ei, w is the hist me tal 
used foi tho purpose) Jii the louise of 
the 7th f the prietiee of eoiiiage spicad 
toininy (me k e itiis i le h e)f yy Inch had 
its oyvn t ml U rn lii the 0th e the art had 
tire idy leai ' ed a lugh degiee of beauty , 
it V Is at its bist HI the ith and 4th t , 
»wn 11 coins of icrnirkabJi design anil 
ixcoutlon yycTf priduccd not only in 
(tk^o itsilf but m (jieek eolomes so 
widely sepal at id as Lampsacus (on tho 
Sea of Maimori) or Paiitieapaeum (on 
the T.uxine ) and the cities of Suily, where 
some eif till most beautiful coins of all 
tiini^ wen minted Ihe Athenian (oms 
1 C t lined an aichaic design, on the obverse 
a head of Athene, on the reveisc an owl, a 
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crescont, a sprifc of olive, and the Inscrip' 
tlon AQE» These wore notable for their 
rehable chaiactcr m point of weight and 
fineness and were widely used thionghont 
the MeditcrrdTican , Athens in her darkest 
days never debased her curicncy The 
drachma of Alexander the Gieat was 
identhal with that of Athens, and this 
standard was ndo])tC(l in many paits of 1 
the Hellenistic ^orld (not In I gynt) 
Greek coins of the Uelleiustic pi nod con \ 
tinned to show admiiablo teeh tuque, but 
the dcbign ttndtd to boeomo less simple 
and dignified \lexandei and the He I 
lenistic kings issued an abundant cm- 
rent \ 1 he gold I’liilippus h i-d a very widi 
clrr illation some of the Gallic and Ib itish 
coinage before tht Homan conquest ms 
copied fiom it Akxaiidci and his aur 
rossors mtrodiKcd ixufiaits of thdnsclycs 
(some of them vci> line) on then corns. 

§ 2 . 4f Lorn/ 

The original unit of (uiiont^ w is n b ii 
of brou/o ntighlng oiu lloniin >nnd in 1 
known as an t/s, this hid sulxii^isiojis 
I lom a <(itain tiino tin sc bais wcic 
stamped, as a guinnltc with figures of 
animals (the w > t <1 ptfitna is piobibly 
derived fioni tlu iisi <f (dtlh p((Ub, as 
units of c\(hangt; I lie flist Romm 
roincd moiuv iv is of broii/o Uus tpovt) 
the senes ronsistiiig of Ibo qs, sewns (hill) 
fnens (thiT(l) ff f mi oumes qunthmts 
(qiuiitci) of Ihite oiiiKcs, j^xtan^ (sixth) 
of two oiirids an 1 the uitum oi ounct 
The dates of the lutioduetion and e iih 
changes in J\oman curnnev no still 
Tiiitteis of discussion (s(o IT Mittlii^h 
m the ‘Jouiiiil of 1 om in studus \(l 
\i\, and U Mattiiigh and I s G Rohm 
son In *i rocte (lings of the 1 iiti h \c i 
dtnii*, vol x\ui) Hron/t m( iie\ was 
piobably lust issui d ( 2S9 n< In ihc 
financial stiiss k suiting Jiom the 1 unu 
^\aib the as w is leductd first to si\ iniiiees 
(piobably c 2 1 > b ( ), thou to feui ounce «, 
then to two ounces (th( Mxtintal as\ 
prubabb m 18/ B c ), and fin 1II3 to one 
ounce (the ‘nneial as’) Ifron/( < 01ns boro 
the heads of a god or goddtss on one 
Hide, and on th« other the prow of a ship 
Hus deMcc, whith perhaps commeraoi 
ated the conqmbt of Autium in TTHbc 
when the rostra were biougld to Romo 
or indicated Roman inteiest in mill 
affairs during the First Fume Wari 11 
maincd on tlic reitrse^ of Roman bioii/e 
monej throughout lopublicaii time s and 
Macrobrus tells us that when bo\s tossed 
a coin thee ill was ‘he ads or ships Silver 
was fiist coined for Roman use, accoribng 
to Liv 3 and Pliny m 209 or 268 b c It the n 
probably took the form of what is known 
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as the Romano Campaman didrachm, 
mmted at Capua Reasons have been 
advanced (in the above merit lod^d artrcles) 
for thinking that the den&rius, notwith- 
Htaiiding th( stateme nts of Roman write is, 
was not issued until the cai]> part of the 
2nd o, B c , probably m 187. It was 
equivalent to 10 scxtintil asses (later to 
It) unciil assrs) the qunwr\u^ was cquiva- 
le nt to ') assrs and the s( sferf rtis to 21 obscb 
later to 4 ass< s) i»eshrtiu\ is acmistertius 

2* it was written in a blue vial ed form 
JIS, tbit IS IIl'S(t/wis) Iho denaiius 
weighc d 70 grs (it w ns later reduced to bO 
gjs ), and v\as ronglilv ecjui valent to the 
At tie diidiraa It m iv be t ikc ti for pui 
poses of very loiigh caWuJatioii iseifiuva 
lint to about 8(7 , and tli^' sesb icc to 2d 
Roman eoins weie mintcn m the ^Icmple 
of Jimo ((1 \ ) lionet i at Rome and aJso 
at ( apiia In 1 1 imblic an tinu s the sutx 1 - 
vision of the imnt m the leraph of Inno 
was cntiusted to a commibsion known as 
till Irpsnu 

(fold was fust used by the Romiins for 
(Uiicncv in tb( 'second l^uriu Wai. SuUa, 
Pompty nnd < iisai stiiiik aurti of vui 
oils weights niid gild pieces {aurti or 
sohdi) untiniu I to bi Hliiitk luidfi the 
empiii J b( mintinif of g 11 and siIm 1 
wns then mom i lizid by tin cinpeioi 
Rionzc (or c qipei) was ptimk b\ the 
Senate nt Lour and iic iilv ill cabtirn 
cities stimk tlx IT own luin/i (01 coppii) 
coins (d( wn 1 > the mid iid < v n In 
bicios Kign thcTC w IS a tli basement of 
lilt gold and wlvir curiencv both the 
iiiTCUs ami the ckinims weic lightened 
and the bilvcT < f the ikiiaims w is ulloved 
with base me til J hi u w is fiutlwr taiii- 
pciing with till cum lu v duiing the hd c , 
till a state of git at eonfiisi u w is ic ac hod, 
which ^iirdiui and Dioclctiin attempted 
toirnicdv I inilh iRoundeiincncvvvisrt- 
establislud bv ( oust intim Tlx (umney 
was all ot it impeiial from \uidiajj s time 

Jheeiilv silvii corns (hde B( ) louie 
tuncb Ixai tlu name or othci mdicdliou 
of t he m igjsti ate who st rut k t he m J uhub 
Oat s ir w »s 1 he first ttf h ivc hib own he.i 1 
rt pTCbcult (I on coins, and wo hive a serk s 
of portraits of the empeiors on their coins 
On the leveiso side of Roman gold and 
silver toms appeared Rvinbt Is of Rome, 
siith as I anus four horse <u two horse 
chaiiots and Castoi and 1 >llux 

While the coinage of t he Roman icpubhc 
was umform thioiigbout tlu ftoman terri- 
tories, the independent Italian cxiinmiim- 
tics in caily times bad tlu 11 own coinage 
Their coins reached Rome* in course of 
tiade as did at a later date the ciimnticB 
of the kast. Hence aiose tlio need foi the 
services of argtntdri'i or niouty changers. 
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Monumenfum Attryranwn 


to whom theie are frequent rofciennes !n 
Homan literature, l^or Homan and other 
coins m Bntam see under Vntain, ad fin 

Monsters. The (crocks wcu fondofmtro 
duciuf? nionstti«» of TaiKnm kinds, miin 
of them demed from ensUni soukcs, mto 
I hen myths. Thi».t monstcisj of various 
diprr^es of stiantjenf ss. ciu be clasMflc 1 
Q<toi(bii|? as tlKA t ik( tbf foim of (O | 
hum in bf inqs of inert h e x i^ff? r dtd si/t i 
(J) human bciuRs with somt t \li i iidiii n \ ’ 
fc ituio, such as txetsh or dthciciit \ of tin 
ii)itaal limbs and oirms (t) ert i*uicm 
( ombimtiff human «ni I mini'll shipts 
ft) cit ituKS t lubmirifi: the shapts of two 
r 111 )ie imniils 

( lass 1 consists of tin Glints (q "v ) i** 
piinntnrh court i\( <1, ck itun s of Inmi in 
f »rni so huj?t that ittci the deft it of th< ii 
ittukontlK (,od^ttll(^ \ It bill ltd until 1 
isi luds, Inctlidns for instinct undti 
'^itih, and I'ohbotts undt r Cos; whiU 
lilvus m Hades cove ltd nim rotuls o 
ground. Hut m coiirHt of tinit , to didt it n 
tntt tlu m fror i go Is irid htiots, thtii 
cittribidts bit dine more ttirifn ind fht \ 
f) i‘‘Si d into 1 1 issi s 2 iTid I Co ints in 1 lit 
tl iditlOllS of V 111 »us 1 KtS, wtit Hit pii 
sonific iliou of Moltjil fnicts ol natuii 
Hifh IS volt mocs 

tliss 2 intlndt-^ sueh mons ots ns 
th( Hccatonchciic (the linn lit i h indt d 
r lants, q-v ) the time tin (q \ ) b iv 
'jirT oTilv one tvo and one tooth httwttn 
t he in , t lio C\ dope s (q v ), w itli a sin^lt e v < 
npictt , the Medusa (q v ) w itli Lt rhupTcantl 
hitUous hcatl and petnl^inpr evts, Arsus 
(q \ { H) witn eves ill ovti Ins bo Ij. 

t 1 iss ^ embiaecs a miv liipr luu ti 
of nioiihttrs the Cnniits, as htti rt me 
sinted, with their lej's tcnniiiiatinp’ in 
serpents, Ct crops ind j leelitbcus (qq "v ) 
whose bodies also triniin ited m htrpmts 
lvphoe“us (q V.), a pulnuhrly ttmbli 
ert ituio, with a hiindied sei exits’ heads 
>ehidua (q v ), with tlu lit id and bust 
of a j ouner woman, the rest i si rpent tlm 
Aicidnn feat^is (q a l, goat footed with 
horns iJTid ta 1, and.the Aintolmn Sni'vrs 
with tin eais fttt, and tad ot a boi‘'t 
Thi ‘>j)hiux (q v ) of tht dramatic poets is 
a winged woman with tho body of a dog 
or lion she was dinvtd probably, not 
♦rom Egypt, but fiom Childaei Seyllv 
(q V.), a inanuc monstei, lad, according 
to ifomer, twelve dangling ftet, six long 
necks and jT hideous be id on each, with 
thiee rows of teeth, the I ody lying con- 
ci all d in a < ayerii Ibi idt a was perhaps 
derived from some kmd of squid. Latoi 
she was given a more human form* ViigD 
desenbts her as having the body of a 
young woman, the tail of a dolphin, and 


a giidle of dogs' heads The Tritons (q v ) 
were monsters eomhming a human body 
with a tish s tail The Centaurs (q v ) hati 
i human body rising from the bod> and 
legh ot 1 horst in primitive representa 
turns the front legs are those of a man 
The Minotaur (ste Mi no ) had a human 
bodv with the held of a bull it is nott- 
wortby that the Phoemeums had a god 
Hail Moloch, of tins form Two types of 
iju»iistti, tlu iMnns and the Hnrpiis 
t jq y ) u ini d a worn in s lie nl to tho body 
(t a biid i w idt spread tiincy found in 
liblis m all puts of the world Tht 
Tl irpits v\iTt prnmtiyily icpicstnted as 
v\ nun with Iniils wings, lilii us blids 
with yvtniit n s hr d 

InC Ihs 1 in n Ik int Iiidt d tlu Pi igons, 
though t hi df u >11 ((ik (Iral Ol 1 diaro) 
j n 1 iToixil (I monstii at ill but iiiciolv 
i laigi wrpint 11 fit-intilfii luntiy as 
tlu ^iiaitii in ol tliMiK (t g. tlu Python 
It Delphi si iin bv H»oll‘>) as an attiibute 
I r \stl( iKii'^ or a f 7 cw///s Ion (stt ( enuia) 
Hut di Igons vvtK soitvrtirius givtn inon- 
sti ii-» j)r(ubinucs siub is wings or 
idditionil hi ids M ingc d diagors dre\y 
tlu r ns of I riiitokinUK ind Mcdc i lii( 
bit i(hingdi igons lu (spteiilly i tioduct 
tf ( hiistnn it In the sinu tliss ye 
bivi Midi 1 u Tihtt rs as (dUius (q v ), 

V ith his Hiitt lu ids and hair eompobtd of 
snikts till fliiinuiu (q v ), eombimng 
the ht id of i lion, the body of a goat, ind 
I t ill I iidmg ill i bci pint’s lu id ind the 
iiiitliiis i)iit eagle and r>»Tt lion (sto 
Itrmid h illnsti itions of the firyphon in 
Mit t in W ondcrland ) Tho (iiinins w( le 
fust Tcfirnd to, wc art told, by lU siod 
(III i lost I afesagt ); aeeoidingto ITcrodotus 
tlu y guaidcd the gold in St vtlua One of 
the slningt t monstiis s tht liippa 
It e try cm it hid the he id and foiolegs of 

horse, and behind these tho legs, tail, 
i id body of a cock Thcio are cstant 
n present at loiio of it on two vases by 
Nic jsthcne8,and it is mentioned by Arislo 
ph incB (Ran *) 17 8' from whom wo leoin 
that it (as also the Tragcliphus or gout - 
stag) was eojiierl fr«)m IVi&ion sources It 
js not Hui prising tint ho incltgaiit a con- 
ception cb iiptaml bet ore long from 
(jireek art a. id tlT^ds no place m Greek 
iry^b. Iht Flipporampiis was a horse 
>wii ilsh like tail, on which gods of the 
sea arc often re pie sent cd riding 

JV%)nstcrs made litlh ajiptol to the 
Romans In the comparatively rare cases 
whcrei ni ousters figure m their Utcratuie 
(o g bcylla lu the * Aeneid’), it is generally 
in imitution of Greek models. 

Monteme'ntum AnrgrS'num, an In- 
scription in Latin (with Greek translation) 
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Muses 


Mopsus 

found at Anc^ra (Angora), tbo Latin toxt 
being a copy of the record of tho piinciital 
events of the reign of Augustus Ondtx 
rerum a sr ffestarum) which, m accoi dance 
with his wibh, was after his death cn 
graved on l>iori/r tablets at Rome It is 
sometime b refened to as ‘Res Gestae di\i 
August i* The inscription sets out the 
offices VugustuH held and th( honours he 
lorehed, Inrludmg tho titles of * pater 
patiioe*, his vletoiios and conquests (and 
his elomonej to t lie eonqueiod) , his politi 
cal moasuics and mcidentally his attempt 
to revive the ancient Roman virtues, the 
closing tliricc in his reign of the Temple 
of Janus and t lie ccleliratlon of tho Seoul 
tranics (qq V ), his iKncfaetions and his 
grants to veterans, the public buildings 
lu erected m lestored, the games and 
spectaelcs he piovirhd 

The text was insenbed on tho walls of n 
tcmjdc of Rome and Augustus, and is still 
extant 1 ragmeiits of two othei copies 
have been found at Apolloma in (ralatii 
and at Anti ich in Pisidia, and it Is i»rnl» 
aide tint ccques were sit up m all tin 
provinci Its existence vv ih u< t known 
unt il aft er t he Ivc naissance and a nuinbe i 
ol atti rnpts from 1 )'i ouw nils weie ni ide 
to oht iin corniilete copu s of it It w is n »t 
until iSS2 that ci^ts of the whole <f the 
Latin aiul l^ieek -veTsionh weio old uni d 
bv an e\pe iliti n under the auspice s of thi 
Aeaderrn ot Reilin 

Mo'psus (Vopsos) in Gievk m 3 th(dt)g 3 
a bcei, bon ot Manto who w is htisilf a 
prophetess dsivliterof I iiesns (q v ) lie 
eneoanteiiei ( ahhis (q v ) aiiei sliemeel 
hmiscir suptnoi to him in proplietii skill 
Iheic v^ IS also a sicr of the iiune eif Mop 
siisw ho aei om pained the Aigoii nils (q \ ) 
Mopsus IS ilso tho iiinu of ashephciil m 
\irgils ith ind feth I elogues 

MorS'ita, see JHiitanh 

More' turn (‘The halail ), a poem of 121 
hex line teis, doubtfullj attnbuti d to \ ii j 
giJ It vividh descTibts a peasint rising 
eailj on a winter niormiig, lighting his 
fire gnnding his coin m a liiudmill, <ol 
looting htihb fjom his g irdeii foi his salad, 
and picpaiing his meal with the help of 
his old negiess servant, then st irtmg ott 
for his d vy’H w ork at the pli>ngh 

_ ♦ 
Mo'rpheus, the Gicrk geid of dicanib 

(qv ) ^ 

Mo'rta, SCO Fates. 

Morfuo'rutn MHa'loqit see Lucian, 

Mo'sehus {Mos(hos) (r 150 B o ) a poet 
of S^iaeuso, whose extant poems include i 
besides short pastoral incceb, an idvU on 
the story of I uropa (q v ), and a dialogue 


in which Mcgara and Alcmene, wife and 
mothei of Heracles, bewail then misfor- 
tunes The beautiful ‘Lament for Bion*, 
doubtfully attiibuted to Mosebus is a 
diigc foi the aiithoi s fncncl and teaelicr. 
iheie is an echo of it in Miltons Latin 
‘Lpil iphiurn Damonls*, on his friend 
( h irlcs Ihodati, as well as in his ‘ Lyndas ’ ; 
also m 'shtlle > s ‘ Adunais * and in Matthew 
Arnold s ‘ Thvrsis ’ 

^ostellS'rta ( 1 he iihosl ), a e omedj by 
Plautus, prohanly adapted fiom a play 
by Philemon (sec Comedy, § 4) 

The plot lests on the effi outcry and 
Tcsinirecful h mg of the blxve TiamG 
Jdiil dielies diiiiiig his f ithi t s alismcc 
abioul pUTchases and frees a giil whom 
he loves borrowing mono foi thi juiiposo 
fioin a usiirir and bungs lie i to livi in 
his f ithee’s house the titlici uni vpictcd 
Iv leturus JidUH) to pn vent him f nun 
entiling thi luuise and discovering what 
IS gomg on pie ti lids that the house is 
hmnti 1 I \ llie ghost of a munlertd luiii 
iiid h I't c uist pK nti> been \ai itid Rut 
the usniir ippi iis and de in inds his 
money Irinio tills tin I lUii i tint 
Pliilol Kills his boiTowi I it t » I uv tho 
housi <i I 111 IT nnglibour ‘^imo ml simo 
IS iiuhiied ])\ fiiitlii ilii s to iIJow it t > bo 
insinti I \t list r I lino s login T\ is ex 
po‘4i I but the fitbirbangei is apiu iseil 
I bis pi i\ w IS imitati d bv I lUvwood 
in till bi plot of Ins ‘Tho I nglisli Jrivel 
III (1021) 

Mu'lciber, a i amc of \ iih m (q v ) 
Jill imng till binillei olmelil-. 

Mu'ndus, Kci IJoTics. 

Muny'chia ( Mi upur/n i) the Ac lopr lis e f 
till 1 II 11 11 -> (q V ) an 1 a biuall harboui 
a Ijoir iTig it i I 1 1 1 

Musae'us [^T /s t o ) (1) a legmilaiv 

pii 111 nil Ml (link 1 ) 01 1 Slid to h iM 
(Dim fr uii Jhinre md to hive bitn i 
pupil ol Oipluus (q V ) \ coVcitim of 

ouielis ind 1)01 ms crinijci ti d with Oipl ism 
(q X ) Will attiihutid to him and PI ito 
speak with Its pi et ofi'his 1)01 tr> Sii ilso 
Omni at ntu*> (2) \ (»rii k pot t of the till 
oi )th c v ri. who wioti i poem on Hi to 
and 1 1 mdi i w hii h suiv iv t ^ and a ti ms 
1 ition of wlmh ])To\ided tbi grounii- 
VI oik f T M nlowi s ‘Til JO ami Lcaudii . 
j Nothing i-> known about the poet 

[Muses (T/oi/sen) in Greek* mythologv, 
i daughters of Mmrnosvnc (q v ) goddisscs 
of liter at uTO and tlic arts Tbi original 
scats of Iheif wiusliip were Plena near tin 
Thcss,ihan Olympu*', and Mt Helicon in 
Roeotiu, whence thiv are often htiokcn of 
OH Pieiian or Hehcoman They wore mno 
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in numbor and in lator logond were Bcyor 
ally absociated with the difTorcnt aitb 
vanously stated, t g C alUope (t pic 
poetry), C ho (history), Euterpe (flute 
pUying) Melpomene (tiagedv), Terpsi 
(hole (damiQg) iiato (the l\ie) l»oly- 
h vninla (sa( r ( d song) C ram i (astronomy ), 
T’ ahi (coinedv) Ihoiigh the Musis are 
often spoken of as Piciidcs* (see Piirio), 
the I’lendc s a( ( oiding to one foim of then 
hgend, ntio nine dau,jrht(Ts of I’lcnis 
king of Tmathii m Maccdonii Th(s( 

( h tile nged the JMuses in song and for the it 
1 1 c sumption yen changed into magiuts 
hce ino Ihamyris 

Muse'um (Mouseion) at Ale\'in(lrii n 
hteruv academj fourdidb^ l^tokim II 
(q y )» P( Apt* uodt r th( impulse of 1 )« nu 

tims of f halt linn (q "v ) It indultd a 

< onimon li ill wlu ic tht incnibeis h id tl t it 
ni( ils, ind an artade i\i h icKsses ind 
beds It possessed enlonnitntH for Iht 
ni'iinlenante of the scholars, and in fwt 
h line what icseiuhled a modem iiimtisitj 

< ollt ge though wc have no cvidi ih o t li it 
the li w i an-v 1 1 oa ision foi t ( u lung A 
8 dim il po(t of the Ird e no descnlud 
it IS a * bii d ( oc I) of 1 hf Musts * 1 1 api 1 1 
to hayi (OTitinmd in <\ist(n(C fa mini 
(dtuius for riKoti th( II ithcuiiilKun 
nth ( All) tlK fdlur of llMidji (qy.) 

1 mentioned is a iiKiiil (i of it 

Museums, Moi i un In Gk it Ihitnmthe 
imp )il int iiiusiums of (ii(<k iiul 1 imiii 
cirif iqiiilK s ait lilt lUitish Mnsiuin tin 
Vshinolt III at ()^fo^t^, ind tin I it/williari 
at t uuliiidgc Tlieic mt in v iii >iis i litts 
t \( Il( m ( >1] ftions of I n iii ir ti jiiitw s 
foind m liitun tg at llx < iildli II 
Must um ind tin London Musi um iilcn 
d 1 it till Itith Insliliitt uni the I « Is 
Mii^'diin it llith it tit Aliistuin of Iht 
'Nrik Instill 1< it \(ik it tlu ( iidill 
Mnstnmif NjIkiiuIks I thi Jlukti ti 
Must iim Ntwtislh on I\ri( iiid it tit 
N dimi il Museum of S< otl iiid I dinhiueh 
I he \(iopolis and Nation il Must unis d 
ithcTi ind the L ipitoliiu aid Nutninl 
Musfui is d Jtoiiie contain m in\ ii tiblt 
iiitniudK s III Irfncc, tho muse urn of 
''lint (id in nil lu it Puis is well I nowii 
1 )J its (olleetion of GiuJoKrTnin iiuti 
quities the Louvro has many bt lutiful 
f Miiiples of sculpture and (iitt k ^ ast s In 
(itriuan^ the C«lj]»totluk at Miinit i and 
tht Bcilm Alusciun ut iinpoil int In 
Arnonti the*most finious colhttions ar 
those of the Mttiopolitan Museum in New 
>ik and the Boston Museum of lint 
Vrts ihe A thorn in National Museum 
the Muiiuh iTlyptotliek and tho Biitish 
Muscun contain the most rt prcbontativo 
collections of Gieok yasct* 


Music (Mousiki, ‘art of the Muses'). 

§ 1. In Greece 

Music Included, foi tho Greeks, not only 
music m our sense of the word, but litera- 
ture and the other paits of a higher in- 
tellectual and aitistie education. Their 
principal musical instiuments were the 
l>ro (a bt ringed instniinr nt of the harp 
kind) and thi lluto Both thest instru 
incuts were in ust in Crete in pre Ilellemc 
times, and ilit lluto was also a Piiijgian 
instrument 1 hi re wi re t wo kinds of Ij re, 
tht nifnra and Ihi hie proper The 
c itliai 1 h id * 1 1 irge \ oodt u sounding board 
and sti light arms it was as a i iik used by 
pr ftssiouil musiinns. The l>io proper 
w i the n ort poi>i ' r infitiument , It had 
a buuudink boai d of tortoise shell and 
tune 1 am J lutes weie. It appears, 
gtntinll} pi lied in pans (thus covoi- 
iiig an O(taie), and wire s n tines 
joined together bv i mouth band kliite 
playing was condemnttl by Plato uTid 
'kribtotk, but *ib we know fiom a vase 
P iinting m t b( Bnl isli Muse uin w as taught 
at \tb(iis 

The inuiljvt Bt bid fenr siilngs 
J ( ipaneUi (q y ) is iid to have inti odm ( d 
the boven sinnged hre but it was cer 
t unly known hi foie lus dai be appeals 
t ) have in fid incie isid ^h( comj/ass of 
tl t insiiuiiK nt to a full octayi Ihe foiu 
stT ingcii 1> n was I lic has s of the seve ral 
f( ims of Gieok imisie, wlilch vaiied with 
the intei V uls I c 1 woe n tlie tone s of tho fenir 
ht I mgs 1 11 1 lie diafonii gi mis t he int c i v uls 
VICK stm» tone, tone, ti ne in the c/rro 
7mitic^ Ml m tone, stim tone tone and a 
hilt, in the enhaitiuvic on iitei tone , 
qu II er tom , and two tom s 1 Jio ?noc/fi, 
oi t \ pe s of scak or cm t ivo, difft le d ar cord 
iiig to iht Older in whith tlu vaiious 
IT el V ils follow ( d one nnolhei I hi pun 
I il iiioies wen the Dorian (a natioiml 
f tk uioik ) and the Pliivgiuu and 
IvdiiTi (roni>,ii 1111 ks), foi down ti the 
miililk f the >th e Doiian Spaita and 
1 ) )i 1 in \si 1 Minor w< le tho chie ^ re ntre s 
of (iieek HUSK The Don in mode was 
viijk mill grnvt esperiilh adajdtd to 
ehoidl m 1 It tlu Ihijgiiri htiiiing and 
emotional tlu Lv dim plaintive mdpathr 
tie Thcie is a pinsagc in Hit Masque of 
plJ dgeiient of Pans in the 30th Hook 
of tl t Mt tniuoiiihosis* t>r Apulelup (q r ) 
winch deseiihtb the soft lingering eharac 
tei oL tlu Lj than mode and the passionato 
energy of the Phrygian In ihe coursi^ of 
the 5th c tht HO modes wen added to and 
(liyeiBiflcd and more btiinga wcio added 
to the seven of the ijn. Instrumental 
music which at first was used mainly as 
an accompamment to the it citation or 
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singlns of poetTy> bccamo more and moro 
Independent of it There had been at the 
Pythian Ramos, contests of solo flute 
players since *>90, and of solo lyre-playors 
since 558 We hcai of concerts of lyre 
players and duots on lyre, and flute at 
feicyon m the 5ih c At Athens muKic 
was prinripall\ vocal with instiumonial 
accompaniment (o r the sonprs of the 
di amatic chonibos) Pc nc Ics built a spe r i »l 
theatre, the 0<lrum (q v ) for the musical 
contests of the Piiinthcnuc fcsLivil \.t 
the DionSfbla and i haiRcli i tin ten tribes 
ctmipctcd caihwithacholi olliris voices 
Ihcy HiHR dm flv iiomcs (q v ) llui in the 
4th c the woids of the poem tended t > 
become subordinate to the music il e fleet 
andthomusie itself bee ime elaborate imit i 
tivc, and full of eoiitnsts anti disc ends i 
( liauRO \ iffonuish e onelt mm d li v the nion 
const rvati\e Albeniiiis, indiidinp: I l\to 
Similarly mtr irc( 1\ (q v ) the '.riiRSof the 
dioniR Rd\t place to mere ninsiexl lutci 
ludes Sec also undci J durtdwn 

§ 2 if I mf 

The tibia a pipe siiiRlt eir de nbk with 
a eonneetiiiR inoiithpioee a soit <f oboe 
was tbo primipil nitiM Tt ili in irm u il 
instrument 1 ho tuba pt t haps ->f J< ( ruse m 
oriRin was a long sti ii,sht tube of 1 1 is', 
with bell mouth ustdfoi eeieni m ii pin 
poses rbc ivbai weio puiitie I at the 
annual festival of the I ubilusCi a on 21 
Maidi Music foi the suriR porti ns (can 
tic a) of diimis was pi i on the iibi t 
and spcdall> eompiseel We know ft i 
mbtanco the nirries of some of the eom 
peisers for the plijs of Ilautus ind 
rerence Ihe mnsic of the f’litc at eom 
pamed piaycib sae iifle e s, ti iiimpb il ni ii 
dies to the ( apilol, processions ti the 
( ircus Maximus and funeril processions 
Iho niimhor of tliitc i)la>trs it i fui ei «1 
was limited to ten b^ the Twelve I illes 
(q V ) It is lecordt d b\ Liv > (ix {))tl»it 
In 311 B c the flute playeis of Home went 
on stiike Mid i tiicd to Tibui , whence thev 
were biouRht bnk by a stritaRtm and 
pacific d b V a ( one t bsion Stringed instni 
meats were mtioduced fiom Oreeee and 
under Gicok influence musical contests 
wore occasionally held at Home in later 
repubhean times and weie continued unde r 
Augustus and developed bv Neio m the 
Agcm A cromanns (see Titdi § 3 ) Domit lan 
built an Odeum (Music Hall) for t ho musical 
contests held at the Agon CapttoUnvk (see 
Ludi, § 2). Under the empire there was, 
moreover, a development of music as an 
at companimont of the pintomimc (q v ) 
onhcstral concerts were albo given in 
the theatre, and music became a reinilar 
feature of tbo dinner paitv. 


Musd'nius Rufus, a Stoic philo- 

sopher of the Ist CAD, banished hv Nero 
as being conceined in the conspiracy of 
Piso (A 11 65) but RubsoquentU recalled 
Some notes of his philoso]>hicil lectures, 
token by a listener, Hur\ ivo 

My'cale (Mvkcde), a promontory in Asia 
Minoi the scene of the 1 ist gie it battle of 
the Poisian Wais (q \ ) whtrt t ho Greeks 
destroyed the Pcisian aimy and fleet 
(179 B c ) 

Myce'nae (Muktnai), e city on Iht Nij 
bide of the plan of Airos (sec PI 8), 

1 itmg ptihaiis fiom pit lltlhrm tiirit s 
wluth httame lu Iho litl i i nl of the 
second milltnmimi nt me ot the thief 
centre h cf the VcRinn w ulcl It y\ is pti 
hips i r It tan St ttleiiunt in oMrtin at in\ 
rite it was so iiifliic net d b\ inttitonist 
with Crete as to id it i m iifi 1 Term of 
the ]Vlin(»an (q v )tivih/iti m wluthh iHie 
teivedihi distinctive nimt tAIytcnoean 
and whitlj siut id t >min\ i irts of Giccee 
\tnong th( print ipal ft duns ot this nil 
tuie lit till tit> wills, built ot large 
loiiRhh litwii 1 locks (known as (yelo 
pt m mismiv) ind tin groat t mil s 
bhiped Ukt lieehnts tin laigt t 0 ft 
hit,h found if Mitofiat anti otlicr platts 
Alvtenu ict ? hng l> ( rttk mytliti 
1 >gv w IS fouji h 1 1 V It istus (q \ ) ind 
IS assofiitt cl in tr id it ion witJi Iht sttiv of 
\ticus and \gim(mnon In the • Iliad , 
\ganitmnon 1 ing t f \P((nit isitiit 
stnfe 1 OH the most lowcrfnl of Gt k 
1 ulf rs and is t xt rt i mg sonit so t of ov t r 
lordship tyti tlu other Adiitiu chiefs 
Tiryns whitli stoo 1 i int milts iw iv, re 
btmbled Mvttnu in tht dinuttr of ils 
massive walls It iniy hivt Iren tht 
older town ousted Iv the growing im 
portante of M>cenat Both titles It st 
! their import inro after Ihtir tonqutst b> 
the Dorians (set Migrati »«. an ft DiahctPi) 
Myronat st rit x eontiiiRt nt to Iditie i but 
was destr lycd by Argos m 16S b t Im 
pressive remains of the walls of its ei adtl 
are still to bo scon Over the pnn ipal 
gitf w u through thogo walls, the f imous 
IjioiiB Gate, 18 a triangular slab of limo 
stone on which aie sculptun d twti lionesses 
facing eae h othei on cithei ide of a column, 
with then forepaws on a raised pedestal 
Within the citadel Sehlumann distoyeicd 
in 187o anumbei of gravt s t ontaining avast 
quantity of jewelry, gol I masks and other 
r bjects, besides human romafhs ele irlv in 
dieating that these were the giaxcs of tlic 
royal family of Mvoenoc Tht y may be the 
graves which were pointed out to Pau^am is 
as those of Atrous, Agamemnon, and his 
companions but the view that thev were 
in fact their graves is not now accepted. 
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The beehlye tcnibs are in the luTvor part 
of the city, below tee oitadol. 
My'rmidons (Jkfitrmidoncs), see Aeacits 
My'ron (Murdn), of 1 Uuthtrac m \ttua 
one of the most cclcbiatfd sdilplois of 
aufKnt Orctce, an ohUr c<mt(.iiipofar> 
of Phidias md Polychtus (qq \ ) He 
flouiished 460-40 B.c Amon^ liis most 
fainoQS statues woio thos< rif L id is (q v.) 
rcpicaentcd mnmn(r« of the Discobolus 
( (|uoit thiowci ), and of the ipoup of 
Vtheue and Mai s^ as Of lh( last two we 
IMissosb copies. Ills *Cow m the maiket 
place of Athens* was cchbiated m bcveial 
extant cpijrianis. 

Jlyrrha ot s^ml^A, see Idonjs bCC al-^o 
Zmyrna. 

Mv'rtilus (Ifwr/iios), the chaiiotcei of 

OtnoTTiaus 1 

Mys (ilias), see 'lonuiic Atf, 

Mysteries, in Ot c i < e st c let foi ms of y or 
ship, liivol\ ini' lelirJTious doc tiiiu s it \e lie d 
onl> to the iiutiatcd and pio))Tbl> con 
lit c t( d with llu lift ]>(\ Olid the 1» rub The 
liiridpal m\ tcius vmu tho * 1 Ic nsiman 
M\ bit lies of Dimetei, and tiu Oiphic 
Mvstfcncs* ilu fiinur were dlc’iited 
a J leusis m \l1icn lu houout <1 Dcmeler 
and I’dsc. phone witli e\h<nn u is soon 
assodilcd Di n\sns \\oi*»liipiK lime tin 
dcT tilt Tidinc larehos (qq \ ) Jlu\ uosc 
h 'in ana.?iaiiiii fcsti\ il, iiduliii to cet 
t nn lainilus c f 1 leiisib (sec 1 urn dyni<) 
and appe ti to lia\o been oiii^inally a 
1 list of piuihcatiou and fertility liav 
111 ? left rend to tho lutumn bowiiiff of 
the emu With this came to bo con 
lie c ted the id( i of the Kods of tho lover i 
world, the descent into nades, and tbo 
Intuio bic I he masteries e uliTiin iteel in 
a J Ito eai i u d out m \ du'*k< ned h ill, wlie le 
tho woishippe !•> were shown \isions in 
flishes of liKlit The nature of these 
\ isioiiB is not known 7 he > w < i o ju ol) ibly 
invtboloKic il scenes with b >me leaiitit? 
on the doe trme of life after de itli I he 
‘Diphic Mv stems were thibc of the 
Orphic sect (see Orplusm) and were based 
on the legend ot Hifln>3us /agieus (q v.) 

Mythology. 

1 . Grctk JMj/tholngy 

The logondb of Ore ek mythoIo^\ mav be 
divided into thn e classes (a) invths pio 
pel, the result of tho woikinff of a naive 
imagination lipon the laets of expcricneo’ 
(II J. Hose, * Handbook of Greek Mvtho- 
10r?v*), seeking to explain natuial pheno- 
mena (such a' thimdoi), the origins of 
vailous ammals oi their peeuliail les (surb 
as the smg of the nightingale), or enistoms 
and rehgious pxactiexs ; the Gioek unagina 


tion IS here frequently antbropomorr>hlc, 
that IB to say It explains the foLces of 
pioeobses of nature in terms of human 
life , (h) talc s Ol sapeis containing an hlstorl- 
e il ele men! such as t he le ge nda about wars 
OI lieioes, g aduillv iltorid in transmis 
Sion by the addition of pjeturesquo, and 
omission of piosoic, details, (e) stones of 
ad V ( ut lire pui e and simiiJe elesjgned solely 
tor ainusenient, and dealing with natural 
OI SI ])ornitiiial matters A legend may 
cemt lin ( 1 ( merits from mortv fhan one of 
llu abr v( (lasses, eg that of Cadmus, 
f reek mjths were not all of Greek 
oiigiii some weie imported from Asia or 
Tlrice (see e g / hiflnn) It is noteworthy 
that inanv of the piineipul nnlhs aio 
Connie ted Mvicuaem (q y ) centres, 
e g the htoi It s of I *t rseus and At reus with 
Mvetnae itself, that of fheliinis with 
1 he bes t!i it of He r le It s wit b 1 be bes and 
III Mis V iriv of them ore evidently pre- 
Homeric and Iloinei seemste beconseioua 
of then ibsurditus Ine seuueeb of our 
knowh tlge e f (xieek mvlh dogv ait In tho 
fust pliee iforue r and lit s|od, till II the later 
iottkp ets(n>tibU Pmd 11 and the driiria- 
t ts) I urtl (1 matt T al IS provi led by tl 
\U\indiun jiocts ( ueh as ( illimnehas) 
ind b\ eoininliis (siuh as Diodorus and 
the anther ol the ‘Ihblotluke * ntlnbiiteel 
lo Apollodoins) ilso bv the Horn in poets 
netiblyOvid I mall v the scholiasts In 
lilt 11 ( \]>1 111 itions of passages m early 
luthoiH, frceiuentlv furnish mythologpeal 
iiifoiniation. "I be stone s drawn fiom these 
vaiious souites tio not always agiou, os 
js natuial djlTeiuit vtisious of a legtnd 
mav ha\e been ciiritnl, where the subiee t 
allovvt d se opt to the f me y of the naiiator. 
llie divcisilv of lotal le geneis in ly explain 
one feature of (iietk jivth dogy, tho fre- 
eiuent allianees of gods and heroes with 
V ir tlosi relations, an idea lepuguant lo 
G cek custom tl i iniv bo due to tho 
bi inlinj, 1 ogf r of vai \ ing st ones rt pre- 
senting a god and godde -> eitlier os bus 
hand and wife oi as broUici iiid sibtei. 

Ihe pimeijial iriytbs are dealt with In 
this book under the nmit of the god or 
heio pi me 1 pally conccined, but it will be 
eonverueiit 1 > hliti here some of the 
unekilying neeptions The eaith was 
ic-iidtd by the oirly Greeks as a moie 
•or flat plain, tneireled by the itieam 
Oee inns (q v 1 , o'veraitheel by the seihd 
don^ of tht sky (of bion/o or non accord- 
ing To Homer) rising from its limits, and 
with J art in IS a place of imuishment for 
the wicked somet imos cone eivodas helowit. 
The goclR inhabit at times the sky, at times 
isrt. Oly mpuH, a kind of aoi opolis or strong- 
hold The cosmogony, or creation of the 
universe, is in aginod in the form of a 
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serica of marrlagos and blithe, e g tho 
mamage of Uranus and Ge, whose olT 
spiing IB Occanus, ^ho in turn is fathct of 
the rivers and lakes. 

§ 2 . Mythology at Home 
A Boman mythology fan hardly be said 
to cxjbt. The old Xtahan gods (see licligum , 
§3) are vague pei sonalitiLB, haidly an 
thropomonihlc , they art not actuated 
by human inotivc«<, tlicy do not marry oi 
fight, or enter Into pcisonal relations with 
mortals The myths that the Homan 
\M iters attached to them wert boiieiwtd 
from Giceco (c g ]>> the piottss of Idcnti 
f>ing Homan deities with Gieek de^ities) 
or invented large 1> uiidci Gie ck indue iic e 
Such native Italian tiaditions as theic 
weio have eithej hcui lost oi where the \ 
survive, contain few clcnunts e»f popiilui 
fanc>. Imagination comes intei plsy in 
thorn only to explain some old custom, 
ritual, or name 

My'tilene ( MutiUnc) oi Mu \ i i \ f 
Zene), see 1 tsbot). 


N 

Nae'niae or N£ni\j funeial poems sung 
In piiniiliM limes at Home by the female 
relatives of the deceased, e>i hv hiied 
singcis They gave place in later times to 
funeral orations 

Nae'vius, Gnai r s (c 270-f 190 n c ) an 
eailj Iwoiiiaii poet, pioh^bhU of Hoin tn 
hirth anti i jilebtiin inttioi of ti igcdies 
eomcdit s and in t pie in Satuim tn (ej v ) I 
vcTse Ills o'ilsp(»ken ciiticism of men lu 
high places led to his jinpnsonnie iit fitmi 
wine h be was rele ise d on the iiite tv < iition 
of the tiilmnes Ills equivocal eomment 
on the Metclli 

Fato Motelli Roinac Imnt cnnsule ^ 
drew fioin Mete 11ns (consul in 20( ) (If 
threat Clung i< joiiulei 
Uabuiit maluLLi Me te lli N ic v lo pot t u 
Fin illy Isai'vnis was exile I inel died it | 
Utic 1 Ills epit iph in ‘sitiiimuis s nd to 
have been composed by hiuistir i in 
Immortdlib moit ilis si fene t f s tie it. 
lieicnt divae Camenie Nacviom poetani 
Itaque postquam cst Oiti ti iditu 
the usaui o, , 

Oblitoi sunt Komai loquic i hnpm i T^at inn 
He wrote trageehes on Trojan themes^ and 
dramas on the legend of Romulus inii 
Remub and on e onte mporarv t vents (thus 
founding tlie* Jabula 3 *r(utLTta, ej v ) We 
have the titles of thirty four of his com 
€ (he s on the Grce k model ipallinlaf ), which 
gave scope foi his luuidant enticisra Rut 
his most important work, from the point 


of view of his influence on Latin hterature, 
was his epic poem in batumlans on the 
First Pumo Wai (‘ BoUum Punicum ), the 
work of his old age In this, by wav of 
mtroduction, ho tiacod the legendarv oii- 
gms of Romo and ( aithage and mado 
Romulus tho grandson of Aeneas, pci- 
haps also mtrodue mg Dido into the story. 
Onl> fragments of the various works of 
Naevius have come down to us Fiom 
these and the notices of later authois ho 
appe iis to havo been a mm of oiigmalitv 
and indept nde lie e his epitnpli shows that 
he ]»ndtd himself on the idioinatif piiiity 
of his Latin, a claim which tieeio iroT'h- 
e itly aeknow le dgos. Theie is an iiile i e sting 
eompaiisnn of Naevius and Lmiiiis in 
Ciccio’b Riutus*, xix 7 a 

Nai'ads {Naladt s), nv iiiphs (cj v ) of 
siiriTigH live rs, and lakes 


Names of pe i^on-^ (1 ) T lu Gt t t ks hid 
no f iimly names, and as a rule boie euilv 
one name chosen at tho discu tion 
the familv A bov was usiiallv given In^ 
gi indfithei’b name, oi soraelimes I hit ot 
his f itluT lo ills eiwn name was ge in i illv 
added that of his fit her, to elislinguish 
him, e g. * De most lu nt s son of Demos 
thenes% ‘Ihuevdidts s(ni of Olonis* 

( leislhf m s (q v ), tho At hem in I iw 
givei, mide an attempt to hive the ni iie 
of \ man s deme, i ithe i th lu th it of his 
f ithci, added to his own n line, ni this wav 
m iking luatteiu eus\ foi the new «iti/ens 
he hid enrolled Ihis itteinpt w is at Inst 
oTiIv partial! V buecessful as tlu prie tie c 
of Hciodotus and Ihucvehiles shows (is 
well IS the above ex tin pies), but in 
\iistoph ines* ee>inedie s eb ir lele is ilw ivs 
iritrodnce themselves I v then ehmes met 
III 4th e speeches men an most eifteu 
lefeire 1 to lu this wiv 

(2) Ihe UoMAXfl ginerallv boie thiee 
nanus the procnomcn, e on es[ie tiding to 
emi ( liiistiin name the /u tnn} the inn e 
ol the pews (q v ) oi elan the < xinonun, 
(he nxme oi the' familv Ihit mmvineii 
he I e)f Igiiol le t unilu s po'-se sse d onh two 
nmcs ( g (.iius Alums Ihe juttnnuHV 
w IS otte 11 written lu an il bievi ile d form 


A foi \ulus 
C ten (» iius 
Tn for t 11 u us 
D Coi Deeimub 
L for Lue Ills 
M lor AI lie us 
M for Alaiuub 


F I ir Publius 
Q toi Qumtu'' 
Ser fe^i civm 
Sex. foi '^exlus 
Si for ‘opiums 
T loi 1 dlls 
Ti for TibCmis 


The nmmn was such as Claudius or 
( oinelius, indicating that the bCMur of it 
belonged to tlie Gens Claudia or ComUia. 
It always ended m 

Tho cognomen was such a name as 
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bciplo, indicatlut; that tho bearer belonged 
to tho f dimly of tho Si ipioncs, itself forming 
part of tho Gina i ormlia Ihc cognomina 
genciall^ had rtfc rente to some ptrsondl 
ch irdi t( iistu , sill h as Ilufns, Naso 

V fouith iiaiiio \\aB soinctiiiuB addid 
the annomin lieiiig that (T a piituuldi 
bjanch of the fannh, eg Sciiuo Aasira, 
or lomnumoiatiiig some « xploit eg 
S( ipi ) i frii an u s, oi ric oi ding an adoption 
e g Si ipio iemihanus 

A\oincTi It hi'^t 1)011 onl\ one iianii the 
finiinmi foim of tUi nomin ot tin fithii 
eg 1 nlli i Sonii timi s dftii m ii n igi 
till! ilsj) boro till fiTniniTK form of tin 
hiiMhaiid B inaimmin I mhi <lu tmpiie 
1» V hibilui11> had two nums the 
f( niimni foims of the nnnin iiid i gnomin 
ot till fitld, eg Sosn (iilld, or thi 
nomina of futhoi and intnni 

Iiiidiiicu bon tin n rtitn oi both 
prat 71 men iiid nmmn oj. tlu in in who 
h ul fited till m, lel ng 1 Ik ii si u l ii uik 
as ( gnomcn t g M J ullius Tiio (thi 
fn tdrniiri < f < k ( i< ) 

Na'nn5, si( Miiivirmu^ 

Narci'ssus (\rtjAtss s) in ffitfk m>tho 
l)g> a 1 ( viitifnl ->011111 s >11 ot t K iivti 
g)l ( ( 1 liisus (q V ) ind lh< iiMiipli 
J uiioiM f hf rj>rMpJi Ltlio fell in lo\i 
willi him III w iH itiKilsid \piiiodit( 
Tiinislud liini fti liih ctutlty b\ iniviiig 
1 iin in 1111)111 d of his own iinig in i 

I lut nil Tils fiuitlcsi ititmits t» ip 
jiouh tins U inlifiil oljtd K 1 t li 
ik pill iiid (k ith III w iH (lunge I ml 

II tlo\\( 1 tlut bt 11 s Ins iinme 

Nj'so, thf < ),-.m iiK n of Oud ^qvX b\ 
whuh Ik ilw i\s i fus t » hiinfar’'' U s 
(kiiM I 1i m ruts IS *ii s( and JI I 
f lilts 111 Slilk(S])( UC S L )\( H ] ibi Ilf s 

I )st (TV 11 ) Teniinks iiuJ wli> inktd 
N i ) I lit 1 I sim llmg out 1 lit ( d mh i )iis 

II WdsrtlllKl till JdKS of lllMIlll 111 

\ntiita'lisQtifusfio'nrs,si Sow a iht 

pillion IIki) § 

\atuta'its Uisio'na w t I*lir \j Iht Fltiir 
Naucra'riai, sit lAfeuis § 2 

NauVratis, atowii in the Di 11a. of 1 gvpt 
1 uiididc bi ji3C on till ( iiiopi (wtsLiiii) 
bi iiK h of 1 lie N lie b V t hi Milt sians \ ni isi'*, 
a I hai loll of the 2ft li ddiist \ (j7f) -0 

n c ) iistnttid thi (wickh of J gvpt to 
Naiici itis ab thtir coniiiit id il irid imJu^- 
tn il I ( litre Tho town t out unt 1 si jiaiatc 
quart! rs o tupiod b> Milesians Samians, 
aLd Atgmctins rispoctivily wlnlc other 
Grttkp had m onelosure In i omniim Tt 
bet nut i \(r> impoitant tiadi» g sftik 
iTitnt, ai i WRs t ho birthplace of Athenaeus 
and J ulius 1 ullu:x (qq \ ) 


Neoplatonism 

Nauma'chiae, mimic sea fights, held as 
a popular spec taclo in the flooded arena 
of an anipliitlK atw (q v ) They wore also 
shown In spuiallv constructed basins 
(iugiistus built one, culled the Nau- 
inathia, on tin light bank of tho Tiber). 
Iho flist display of this kind was givtn 
hv Julius ('at sai and bimulatc d a hc a battle 
bt twi di 1 \ nans and L.gv ptiuns (. landius 
gave u famous naimathia on the Locus 
III mas in whuh two fleets, each of 
twelve tiiitiiKH Tcpic Hinting Sit dians and 
Rhodmiib will iiigigtd *1 be combat ants 
in naurnathuu wtii piisonirsoi diiiunalH, 
111 1 fought to the I’l iLh, unless siuiod by 

till dlllUIOI 

Nau'plms (\na71Z s) the fithei of Pili 
UK Its (i\ ) thi t wn tf N juplia was 
luiiKi* iftc an tbd Nauiibu't, son of 
J* s( 1 Ion (ind \iiiv nioni (<1 \ ) 

Nausi'caa or Nausica'a (\«w / i 7 ) in 
tht ddj-sstv til diu btti of till ihiai 
Kuii kim \kinous 11 k bhipwitiktd 
Od \ ist us appi oa Ik s Iki 0 slu is plav mg 
it 1 ill with ill I I laiilt is oil thi shoH after 
wishing llii li )Us( Il Idliitn She iiuivos 
li in 1 nu'lv mil ( dtkIi ct^ Jinn to the house 
1 hd fill (I SIk is ptihsps the moht 
chaiiTimg it Trornei s ehaiirttiH, uniting 
( >111 iM mil digiiitv with m ude ulv giace, 
km tins iiiid discicliou Smmel Rutltr 
belle \( 1 th It hi t r p ( si nU tbt diitb iiesa 
1 1 1 lie < )uj sst V (q V it end). 

\ain 1 Hoards (>yuninioria() On the a 
priitieil hi)i i h b\ JleinostlK in s Sic 
J I* mil in I IhnDsUurus ( 2 ), ^ 4 in). 
Navv, SIC S/o/)s 

Nca'rchus (\(tm/ifs) see dLtaandir t?iL 
(trt d *11 ( in 1 S \i IK bus wioti an 
ji uni of lus v( yrigi Jioiu Uk Tndiin 
Oil in to the 1 u 111 iti*,, ( f which duly 
fi it,m( I Is tit t\t int 
\ ifoniantl'a { \ t kui manliia), see Lu 
n i 

Nc'leus, 111 Ciiik Tn\th logj, ti btn of 
lostidin and Imo (q v ) iiiil king of 
I nIos IJd lilts (q V ) att 1 lit li 1 killed 
llhihis Hoiikht piiijfii ition fioui \el(us 
wb > K fii ( d it The It up >n Hi lat 1( s 1 illt d 
bull mil dl * s sons' Ml pt ^(8tol (q v ) 

Nc'm^an Festival bte / < stivals ^ 1, and 
]J I milt 

Ivjf'mean I ion, see Hcradts {labours of) 
sNe'mesis, aieonlmg to Hesiod a eliild of 
Nmbi, w IS in inilv (»reok tlioiigbt a por- 
aomhention of the gods lesintinent at, 
and e oiihoqui nt t nnisbment of, insolciieo 
{hi fri ) towards tlicinselves. 

Ne'niae, set Aaenia . 

Neopla'tonism, a school of philosophy 
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Nerens 


Neoptolemu8 


which arose at Alexandria in the 3rd c 
A D. and revived and developed the mota 
physical and mystical sides of the Hatonio 
tesbchinsr Its chief exponents woie Ploti- 
nus, Porphyry, and lamblichus (qq v.)« 
See also J^mginus {CoAmis) One of the 
most famous mcmbus of the school in 
lat(T times was HyiATiv (danghtei ot 
Thoon the mathematician), muidercd by 
the Aloxaiidiian mob m a n il5, wbo^c 
noble and death are depicted in 

O Kiiijrsk>*s no\tl bcaiiiiK In i name 
(1*^51) She commented upon Plato and 
Ailstotle, and also tau^iit isttouom\ 
Among her jnnnls was SivTfliifl of 
r\Tcnc (c A i> J70 tl J), a most vcrsatih 
man, country gentleman and Ir un* d 
authoT, ISi opldtonist anclc\( ntualH < 1ms 
tian bishop of Ptolcniaih, who has hit i 
discoiiise entitled Dion* and a colhetion 
of lettds and h>mns (one is translated In 
‘Hymns, Ancient and Modem’) The list 
considerabh wiitei <if the Neoplatome 
Be bool was l*Roe 1 1 s of Hj/antinm (e. a i> 
411-'4>) who piodii(((l a vast intl eon 
Bibtent system, einhiaemg the philosoplii 
tal traditions of antnputy in suppoit of 
paganism against ( lmstiamt> Alauy ot 
the later Neoplntomsts liid < unod met i 
pliVSieaJ spccnlitiens to t iritastie lengths 
with a mmgimg of niigie and eastein 
bupeistitions Dcnionoloj^v m partn iil u 
was highly developed hv them, and a 
fomideto lueT<iHhv of good and evil 
demons w is <le vised who were^ thought 
to peeiph the uiiiveisc and weu the object 
of serai leligiems scmimigie iiUs The 
>«coplatouie seh ml at Athens wis closed 
by JustiiUHii m »2 ), but suiyivtel at 
\h xandna till the end of the (ith e 
T. he h aehng doe ti mes of t he Nc oidutomc 
school are bneflv stited under IHotnius, 
they excieiscfl a considci ihle influence on 
medieyalphUosoidiy thienighsuehthi iKei-^ 
as Johannes Svoliis liigcrii (// S'iO) htkI 
latei on the (.ambiidgo i latoiusts of the 
171h f 

Neopto'^lemus ( \ e npioh mos) also n inu el 
Pyiihiib ( yellow hi red ) sm el Vehilhs 
(ei y ) and Dcidanin lit w is hiininieme d 
to the siege of Jiov ifter the death ot Ins 
father; ho went with (Jii\f,seus to bung 
Philoctctcs (q V ) to llic siege , and it was 
he who killed I'liirn Vnelremaelio (q v ) 
fell to hw lot aftei the eiptiiie ol Trov', 
and accoinpamed him to his kingdom m 
Lpirus Act Ol ding to a h geiiel im si i v ed 
in the ‘ Xiithomae lie* (q v )of Luihuehs he 
mxrned Hejiiuime , eliughtei ot Me le 1 iiis 
anel Helen, bu^ Onstes (q y ) murhitd 
him and eairied off Her mioue 

Ne'pos (^fyws), ( ouNPrii s (e 100-c 
B c.> Whose praenomon is unknown, was 


probably a native of Ticmum in Insu- 
biian Gaul lie spent much of bis hfe at 
Homo, where he was a fnend of Catullus 
(who dedicated to Nepos a book of his 
poems and praised the lost ‘fhiomea’) 
and of Attieus He was uequfunted with 
Cicero but there seems to have bee n httle 
svmpathv between thorn Ni epos took no 
jiai t in the piibhe life of Hume and dev oted 
himself to liteiaiy work His wiiliiigs 
meludcd a histoi) of the world (‘1 bumi 
ca*) a eolleetion of extracts liom Koman 
hlstoiv (‘Ixempla*), li\<s ol Cato and 
fie CIO, a tieatisr on gcogi ir»hv, ind some 
love poems All the he are lost Of Ins 
hooks (•sixteen at h ist) 1>( \nis lllustii 
bus we possess t went V foin livis liny 
aiu hiogi Lpliieul sketches dtsurnt d to bring 
oiil the eliiiirters ol t ten lieroih i illie i 
111 111 ilie histone il events of then lives 
Indeed, trom an Instenu il point id view 
the V die m like el by nmuv iiiieeuruKS 
anel omissions and hv lack of inopoitioii 
(the battle of Ltuclia, foi instinec, is 
hirelv mentioiieel m tho bugiiphv of 
1 piiiiin Ildus) 1 he \ slu)w no eliniiutu 
sense eti luge hi 1 nie il views, but tlicy do 
rustle < t ) tlie me Ills of the gie it men of 
foie igu in t ions Nine (ecu eif the ( xt mt 
hieigi iithie s are tho#e ed (uce ks (in hiding 
some ^leiliam), the to aie alser hyes of 
Ditames the I’ersi tn H mule ii md H in- 
mhal a short hfe e>f the elder ( alo a 
leiigci one of \ltie ns ind i hint sketch 
ed not thle kings Of llio (ireek lives tho 
hist lb that of Vhihiades, ed vvhftse eliaiae 
til iMcpos gives X good deseiiidiou Put 
the most inte le st mg of 1 Ik sm v i\ mg w oiks 
IB tho biogiapliy of Vttieiis rli iwn from 
peibonal know ledge, ii d giving ^ ch « 
aceount of the ni in his p >1 |jf il illitueh 
andhteniy mteiests 
Ne'ptune i\<pfynu^) cm ohl Itihin 
deity ot whom m his origin il for in I aielly 
anything is known He was woishippeei 
at the Aeptaridlin on Tub, m Uk he it 
of the summei, when hoedhs if foil ige 
weie put up to protect woisliijipei lioin 
tlie HUH and arT)e us to have heenassoei- 
aieel with water Whe n we llr'^t li nd him 
in Homan hislorv In is a sea god with 
tlio nttiihutes ed Pose jdon (q v ) Owing 
to Poseidon s e mneyjoii with hoiscs, and 
hecuise hoise riees were eehbratrd In 
lioinmi of ( onsus (q y ), septum was 
populirly absociated with the latter god, 

Ne'rcids ( \ er< r h s) sco An e 

Ne'r^s, aceoidmg to Honui, tho ‘Old 
Man of the sea, a wise and kindly clcitv* 
t he f 1 the i of the e 1 1 ids or si a maieh ns, 
beautiful, beneyolent, hut iil eh line el crea- 
tuies ed whom two we ic t lined m mytho- 
iogv , Thetis (SCO /'tit us) and Galatea (q y )• 
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Liko Protons (a v ), he has the power of 
transformiuK himself into various shapes 
JNe'ro iNtrd), Komdu emperor a d 64-f»8 
of Cn Doimtius Ahonobarbus (q v ) 
and Agnppina, daugrhter of Gcmiamcus 
lit was originally named Lucius Domitius 
\hcnobaibus and assumed the name of 
Is ^ on adoption into tho C laudiun f mu 
Iv feee Julio Claudian 1 nmiljj and tor 
the chief events of his it ign htvmty § 10 
See also Suttoniw (undci the sub head 
Lives of tho Caesars ) lie appeirs to 
ln’vi I ten u nivn of considti xlde talents 
lu ditw pnntcd modtllcd and compost d 
versts His putionagt of thf ails and 
( IK our ig( nit nt t f niiisit il and drain itit 
i itests (m vvhj^h he himstl* soinctiims 
Iiifoimcd) St iiulxli/ed the smittnnl 
clisbcs, and were responsiblt ft)i inuth t)f 
his unpopnl lilt V Thtreisnolni twoitfiv 
basis ft)r Hie luinour tint he t uist 1 tbt 
till of Jtmu (though it mav In Hut 
tbit ho s 111 ^ IS he w itehed it bum) His 
ovm house w is dcstitived lud he shout 1 
zeal intndt ivtiiiis to nut igdt thodisistM 
t > the <it\ Hut ht u IS t)f i tiucl and 
unrt sli lint el hint iht> , with i pisimfn 
self i Ivcitist mt ut esuetiillv ly sjtt 
taciilir di [ 1 IV Pit ittriiilv stiiibnltd 
t) hill when lu w is «il t ut It) die i 
1 niit)us Quail uliftxitieo’ \N hat ni 
u list tilt s m lilt • Sut tonius d st riht s him 
IS hivjiK, jileisint ft ituies but a spoil v 
fopipkxion vtllow bill siuntllt shiiiks 
anti a lutumnout bell>, and as being t ut 
less ot Ills apTK 1 ranee llibtrt Liitlges 
di inii Vtro* eoutdins good hi Loiy 

Is e'ssus ( \ t s&os) be e ITtra< U s 

> e'&tor, in lltmiei k It gt iid son of Ndt us 
(q V ) anti king of Pyltis He pluys u.ti ini 
port lilt part a an agtd stattsiniii in 
tbt ‘111 id* Ho IS pi one nted as a wise ind 
intlulgont prmet giimlous anti itrnim 
stint counbelliiig inodeiutiou m the 
qiiaiid of the leadeiB. 

He reappe ins in Hit Odj sst v * (q y ), at 
li line in 1‘ylos when Teh mat bus visits 
him and is kindly lett jved 
Nica'nder {\tAanr/^os) f ( olophon, a 
< itek didaetu poet of tiu iiitl t nr, ot 
whos numtious woiks there siiivive 
Jheiiati and \ltxiph unit a, iiooms 
In hoxamtltis on Iho bites t)f venoniuiib 
animals and on inti lotes to poison 

Ni'cias (ViAitts) (d 411 «( ) an honest 
but mcdioere •Athenian statesman of the 
time of the Peloponnesian Wai (q v ) a 
leidei of the peat f paitj and an opponent 
of f leon (q V ^ IL was he who negotiated 
the pc ate that beats hib namt concluded 
m 421, by which the war was foi a short 
time suspended It was a calamiti for 


Athens that ho waa appointed one of tho 
commanders of tho Athenian forces m the 
Sicilian Expedition (after tho depaiturc of 
\ lei blades and tho death of Lamachus he 
w fib in solo command), for he was opposed 
to tho whole undertaking, ho was Incur- 
abl) ill, ind hib iiiesulutiuTi and feai of 
lesponsibditv woic the iiineipal cause of 
its ilisistrous fidiiie lit was eapturod 
when tiic Athenian uiray suiiendered, and 
was put to di atli 

Nico'machus (A iJ omntho^) tho son of 
\iistotU (i\) he peihiipb tditetl the 
Nitom i»eiulihic«5 of lIic 1 ittt i 
Niebuhr, lUi iitott) sie IJis 

f ri nis f ( rn) 

Xufri'nuii, hCf I w m. 

Ni'ke, the (titck pt isonifleatlon of xic- 
t )n g(utiti)\ rtgndil iither is in 
iHiiliil tl Mheut (q V ) th ill a'- isipii 
lie got! It s 

Ni'obe (\i>?(i m (jrock mvthologv, 
liuKbiei of I lilt iliis ( 1 V ) and niotlier 
of sevm sons mil e\ b tliimhtus She 
boisttd tf lit siijinonty to lelo v\ho 
lin 1 oTilv Hv ) f hil In II Aiiollo and Ai teims 
t It u 1 II d )k 1 bons 111(1 daughters w itli 
lilt II uiims Niobt wept foi them until 
liUTictl 11 to 1 t Iiirnn tf stout (on Mt 
'“ipyliis in I\ 111) fi >in whith hei ttais 
e ntiuiK i t > fl )W 

Ni'sus, king ( f Mtg INI sec Cm 9, 

Ni'sus irid Lurj'alus, in the ‘Atneitr 
coini imonsof Acntasandfaithfiilfilciidh, 
whohgun 111 the foot latt in Hot kV Ihtj 
ail killc d in i SOI tit fi Jiu tne Troj in eamp 
111 It il> 

N6'biles,ntHoiTK those familic 1 whether 
1 itiHian tr jilebtian, niembtis of whieli 
h ul litltl t mull (q v ) office J hey were 
all w( d to have images {imdutut •>) of their 
ai steis In the iir usual event of a man 
itt imiu,(urult otbci w ho dl 1 not belt iig 
to one of tJiese iiinilieb ht was known as 
a noi MS homo Hv 1 13 u c it was only 
with the gieatiBt diffitulty thitary could 
«itlain to office b ivo mtmberb of fami 
lies ilitadv ‘ennohltd w tio le garth d an 
ottitiil eai tr is theli hiithiight, though 
Manus and * jteio wtre among those 
who did 

\o Uh \'tti«w,M(Gdltus 

Nome ibiomos) the name applied to a 
tjpe^of veiy amitnt Gieck hturgleal 
hymn, bung as a solo to the lyie, and later 
also to the flute, and addressed to a god 
(sptrially, it set ms, to Apollo Nomes 
aiipe Ul to liavc bee n compose d in various 
metres generally of a spondaic and solemn 
character. bi t only scanty fiagments of 
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No\el or Prose Romance 


them hurvlve. See Terpander. In the 6th 
and 4th oc the nnme was transformed, 
owing to the growing prodomiiianm and 
elaboration of the musical element The 
name of Pmiwis (/I. c. 412 b c ), of 
whom little is known, is associated with 
the change In his hands and thost of 
Tlmotheus (q v ), the uome approximated 
In character to the (Iithviamb, ovMiig to 
the inclusion of choial passages 
Nd'men, Praeno'men, &,c , sec Names. 
Nomen Latrnum, a ieim including, in 
Roman lepublican times Latin t itie« tint 
romained imincoiporatc d m the Roman 
State (such as Tibur and Prac nc btc ) and 
Laiin c olomes (bet C oloni tUion, ^ b) They 
wore m nlhaucc with Uoaiu, but vvcie dis 
tingmshc d from the olhci sjtii hj possess 
ing certain privileges tommtrtium (the 
right of eondiictlug liw suits at Uome on 
the same footing is Uomin ejti/iiis) ind 
conubjum (the riglit of iiite rm iin igc with 
Romans) Ihesc Lit ins more jsoi,hid i 
right of voting if indiM(iuall\ present it 
Rome, and of becoming full Uoiuiii eiti 
zons on migration to Iv. ime lint thev 
were permitted to imgi ite oul> If they 
loft a eon he hind to e irrv on the family m 
tho original town 'see Ajwk ^ 4 

Nome'ntum, i town on the edge of (he 
Sabine hills some tlHeeu milts N1 . <»f 
Rome, with w hie h it was coniie < ted by 
iU9 Via NoinenlaTia The it Attic us h id i 
fai m Seneca a c oiinti y hfiust , and Marti il 
a eottago. Maitiil told a fiicnd ho went 
there because sleep in Romo was impos 
Bible for the iioiso. 

N5'na, st e i* aies 

Nd'nius Marce'lluSr n Niimidian of the 
first h ilf of the 4t h c A n. who wioto umlt i 
Constantine an ent velopaedia foi Ins son, 
entitled *l)t C ompe ntlios 1 Doetnra’, m 
twenty books (of whith Look \\ I is lost) 
It is occupied m part with the die lion and 
grammar of tlie oldei 1 itin wiiltib, in 
part with their subject m ittci. Though a 
poor compilation, it is a useful soiiiee of 
quotitions fiom such authors as Lucilius 
and \ano 

No'nnus (Nonno*s) (fl. r. a d. tOO) of 
Panopohs m Eg> i)t, was author of a (rreek 
c pie in foity eight books on tho advontuies 
of t he god Dionysus in w hieli he issemblq I 
all the legends relating to the god and 
dealt especially with his expedition gainst 
tho Indians This has sui vived, nnci'apait 
from Its vast fund of m 3 thf»logieal lore is 
chiefly intei eating foi metiual ptculiiri 
ties winch appear to be tlio picludc of the 
accentual vcrsiflcation of a later age 
\o'htai ('Pc turns') a lost poem of the 
Epic Cycle (q v ), dealing with the adven- 


tures of vailous heroes on their return 
from tho Trojan W ar 

No'tus (Notos, L Auster), the south wmd. 

Novel or Prose Romance, Tni The 

elements that went to the pioduction of 
tho prose romance as a late literary form 
in Gicck and Romm hteratnie aio found 
m other eomhinations in many vviiteis m 
Ilomer (who m the ‘Odvssev , a lomautic 
epic, mingled pathos with adventure), m 
Luripides (who mtiodueed i sentiment il 
clement In Fisgcdv) In Xenophon (who 
combined iningiiiilion with history in the 
‘C yiopaedi i’) lu Me n iiiiU 1, m the chaiac - 
tei sketches of I lieophi istus.inthe ti ivel 
leis* t lies btiijiuUti d I > the t vploits c C 
Alexander the Cjital iii pistoiil 1 ix tT3 
and in the storus colltctcd an i vcisilieu. 
by tho \l(\andr]in t iiid by (»vid 
lli( rudimc uts of t he liivilmav be si <11 
in the Milt-.ian 1 ilt s ( j v ) which scxin 
dilizid tho Pei SI ms aftti Caiihae Vn 
impetus to its dc vch»i rnt iit may hue been 
given by tbo ihetoiical schools whdo 
Suas)r\QL and ( (ntn vtr'^iac (c \ei( isi s ‘iiic h 
IS (host (olUdcd 1)3 tb< elcli i Seucc i 01 
the Di c 1 im itions' attiibukil to Quin 
till in) piovi led as IIkiius fi i di'^eiiKsion 
ini igm irv situ iLi ais wt II f uit( d foi c 1 1 
bor ition as rorn me ( s for we find m t he ni 
yt ling lov c rs, h irsh f ithc i s, pirati s, sc Jiu 
tious shipwiieks in 1 b ) foith 

In (jieek tho novel finall> took sh ipc 
m the 2nd ind Ird ce, a J> In tho woik 
of tho wiileis known as 1 rcfui Gratti 
Chaki rON (author of ‘ Chat i c a md C alhi - 
rhoo ), \cnLLLC8 riTiis ( liiiciT»pc and 
Clcitophon'), XrMii iiOv of ^ phf'sus 
( Hah lot onus an I Snlhtin ) Lonc r s 
(‘DiphiiiH and ( hi )c ’) and 111 liodOik h 
ofl!imcsi( thiopic i' or Iheigcncbaud 
Chaiiclc i’) I he story of Apolloiuub ct 
T 3 rrc by an unknown (ircck author the 
nliimatt stmrtc ofbhnkcspc ut s Pericles , 
Mirvjvis onU m a lali 1 atm iranblation 
The tvpif al ehaiacteiistic s of Vu se novels 
ire the bcpai itioii (f two lovtu, hiii 
b ladth est ipcs fiom a senes of appalhng 
perils and aelveihities aril hiivl lounion 
anti a happy c nding Fhe best known of 
the above tfiles is the Daphms an I 
( bloc * of Longiis (about whom nothing s 
known), a charming pastoial romance in 
whifh nairative of adventuio for tho llr'.t 
time gi^es pi ic to chscriptiou of senti 
ments and setntry Ihe Acthiopiea* of 
1 Iltliodoius IS The btory Ol Chaiiclca, a 
priestess of Delphi, with whom Thoagencs, 
a Fhesbahan, falls 111 love lie carries her 
otT to 1 gypt In Lthiopia Chaiich i is on 
the point of being immolated wht n she is 
discovert d to be the da ighter of the king 
of tho iountzy. lu Roman literature the 
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Ociavhut 


sovol first appears, in a \eiy difloront 
foim, in the *bat>ricon* of l*otrouiiis 
Arbiter (q v.) , and the second gioat work 
of the kind is the ‘Motamorphosos* or 
‘Golden Ams* of Apnlcius (q v ) 

Nov€ Is (Nove llae), sco Ju&finian. 

No'vius, sre Mtllan If arte**, 

Jvu'bCSf Bt e Clouds* 

Nu'ma (A wnui) Pompi'lius, in k pondarj 
Hojnan history, buccesstn of Koinulus ns 
kintr of Itomc* Ho ln,d, cKcoidinf? to 
tiadi ion, a lon^ and peaceful iii»?n, ic 
ffirdcd in later times as a sort of (lolden 
Atfo, and to him tho Romans altiihiitcd 
I lanv of theli icli,?] ms mstitutions 
nstivals, aaenhees, and ottui iitfs, the 
poiitijLce , tho \cbtal \iiians and the 
Sill! (qci "c 1 He IS said to have con 
btiiiclid the Rcgia (q v ) oi ro^al pilarc 
m ir the forinn, tho *1 niplo of Voht i 
and other temples, also to have roformc I 
tho cakndii (ri v ), oddinff Januirv and 
Pi biuxry to the ten months of tho c ulu i 
<a,k Ildar Sec also Irinlia leffcriclfiivs 
thit ho was aided by tho counsels of the 
Pfoddoss 1 »?eria (q v ), v\lio love d him It 
v\ xs also boheved that he wiote a mini her 
of books on siercd liw md that these 
we 10 diseovcred. Ill ui> ee ntniic s 1 itcr in 
his tomb on 1 be Janieulimi Ihere is a hfc 
of him by 1 lutaieh 

Nu'men, in ancient Roman religpon the 
power or bpiiit dwellmg in oach nitnral 
object — a tice, a fount wii, tbo earth 
and albo in each mxu eontiolliiq? tlx 
phenomena of nature and the aetims of 
ni in. Sec luligwn, § 1 I he word is pro 
bihly derived fiom ?iu<r# to o d ( s i 
biffniricttUon ol tho will) lx ne^o arises the 
me imnK of will, of powe r, and of t ho spiiit 
th it has the power. 

Nu'mitor, sc o ivomr, S 2 

Nu'ndinae, tho hist (or aeceirdmsr to 
Mar robins the last) day in tho Ivoinaii 
week of oierht diyb {nundinuni a nine 
dty period* aeeordmK to the Rorn in 
method of re koriirx?) The cl lys of this 
week were niarkcelf in the eakrdxr vvilJi 
tl e letU IB A-H, the oiigrin of tho domuu 
cal* letters given m our Pi aye i book, aiul 
JSundinae had A ahsigned to it. Ihc 
\ undin(u> was a ehiy of lest fiom agrieul , 
filial labour and was a inaikot day, on 
winch countrymen came into Rome. 

Ny'cteus ukteus), see Antwpt 

Nymphs ( V umphai) m (ji e ck my thologv 
lernule pcrsODiflratioiiH of vaiioiis natui il 
objocts rivers, trecb, inouidoiub, vague 
beings represented as youiir. and beauti 
ful, fond of mubie and dane mg, long hve d 
4339 1 


but not immortal, usually gentle, oeca 
bioually formidable They possessed some 
divine gifts, such as that of piuphecy, in 
fact they resembled fairies Tho nymphs 
of trees wore exiled Dryads tor Homa- 
divads) those of springe rivers, and 
lake s A iiads those of mountoms. Oreads 


O 

dee'anus (Okcaruj^t) in eai 1 r (ti ock eosmo> 
l>gv, tlx nvei Hiipposc (1 t) (iirufle tlio 
1 1 xiri of the o nth Mso peisonihod as ono 
of the lit uiH (q V ), irid with his consoit 
i thvb u the piogfuitoi of tho godB 
(11 XIV 301 et seq ) and as juirent of 
the rivcTs (f tlx woild ind of tlX' cxi in 
TiMiiplis {OkcanidcSy m Viigil OteaniUdis) 

OctdSia, (1) tho Hist (I of Ortavlaii 
( Augustus) and wife of Maik \nt >i v cq v ) 
One >f Ixr d night t is by Antony was the 
gi iiiilrnother of Ntio the other wis tlx 
inotJxi of ( landiUH 2) I he daughter of 
(Inxiius and wifo of Nero beo Jidio 
( laud tan I amdy, 

Oita^tna^ i Roman trageeij ineludcd in 
the inariUM ripts with tho tiage Ucs of 
serxe-i tlx 1 liilubophci (q v ), but juob- 
abh written hy an imltatoi of later date. 

Oetavia d iiigl tii of ( Ixiidlus and the 
wife of Nero laments her lot and the 
Clinics of ber mother Messalina and her 
blepmcthei \giippina Neio has decided 
to take a new eonsort, tho piulligate 
Ikipptwa Scncta appears and protohts 
m vain against Aeius uiisdeedn and tho 
despition of Oetavii and the ghobt of 
Neios molhei foiotellb tho emperor’s 
doom revolt of Oetavia s Hy nipat hizers 
rou'^cH ^(lo to fur> and Oetavia is halod 
off to c\i cut ion A tedious phiv, with an 

(jcsa of I imcu t 1 1 m and m \ thologicaJ diH 
] lay. iiut II IS tlx c)nl> Roman lustoricol 
or inn (prark fa)wc havein ompletetorm. 

Octa'vian (Ouius OfMrtws, hi nc ai 
11) gi inclnophcw of Jiihiis f cesor (boo 
i at sar I tl dum f g Marriagt ), named C 
fuliuB i acsir Oetivmuub aftci Ins adop 
tim bv C le^sti mil later known as 
Augustus I V ) tho flist of tlio Rom in 
cinpe rors Sc e ho nr 7 and 9 and Jilio- 
c / i hath f tnnilg 

« »i t IV 1 in was i pat r m of learning and 
hirabclf an authoi He wrote an auto 
bicirruphv m thirteeu b loks, whieb is im 
fortinxtelY iobl an I cilxr uimoi works 
(see also Mtmumtntam Ancyranvm) 
owe to bun the saiing to pay on ihc 
Gict k kale ud-i ic never 
Ortd'vius^ a diiloguo by Miniums Fehx 

(q V ). 
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Odysseua 


Odea and Epodea of Horace, abort poems 
In rarloiis lyric meties. for the date^ 
when they wore wiitten and isbued sec 
under Horace. The ‘Epodob* wore Hoiace’b 
first attempts in the form of the Greek 
bno, some of them, notably xvi (a lament 
over civil strife), on pohtic al themes, some 
of them lami)oonB on personal enemies, 
some of them on lo-\e and miscellaneous 
subjects Epodc ix Is thought by some to 
consist of two paitb, one wiittcn immcdi 
ately bcfoie, the other iiniiKdiatclv aftci 
the battle of \ctium. The pievailiuff mctie 
m the ‘Epodcs’ is the iam1)i< couplet (the 
nietit of zViebiloehuH, q ^ ), m which a 
loncror hue is followed b\ a shoitcr, the 
latter lieim; known m Gift k as an c/ioc/os 
or ‘aftci bonff*, whence the title ol these 
pocmb, in some of them the iambic m iscs 
ail combine d with dactylic 

Iloiacc s hues uadi piTfection, within 
theii ranRTO of i mot ion an<l thouKht, in the 
four books of the Odes*. It is ou these that 
the duthoi based his claim to iinmoit iht v 
Thiit> se’vcn of tbim aie m the \le iie 
inetu (see Mcfrt 'i), tweul> five iii the 
bdpphic 1 c onsi«U lable minilw t in \aiioiis 
Aselcpiadt in nutus, a few, <\ptinnents 
as it wcic, lu dm IS othcis Hie v iiieludo 
u soiies of sidcndid politic il pot ms (those 
In Hook IV were wiittcn at th< H<iutst 
of Anifustiis), lefleeiiiK? the ti iii^ition of 
Homan feehnpr fiom anxiety foi tiic safety 
of the State to se euiitv and tiiunipli und f 
the guidance of \u,rustus, whom Hoi ut 
sineeieiv adiniiod 1 he> •stdT)lished the 
authoi’s posilK 11 us a gicat national jioct 
These patiiolie lyrics weie inspiied h\ the 
model of Pindai lloi icc s udmir itioii of 
the Greek poet is expitssed m (>»! i\ ii, 
‘Pmdaiiiin eiuisquis stuih t aeiuiduii ... * 
Other odes dial with imidcnts m his 
own hfe or those of his liitmls, then de- 
partuies on vojapes oi h ipiJ 3 ' letuins, 
their love afi ilrs and his ow n the e h in^anfr 
seasons, the jo>s of eounti> and wine ctr, 
on the othei hand, the brevity and meliii 
eholy of life ( pul vis ot umbra’). Tbe> 
show Hoiaec , if not so religious m spirit 
as Viigil, yet a flim lichee ei in the value 
of piot> Then good sense, the modoia- 
tion and avoidance of excess whuh the> 
Inculcate (‘auioa mediociitas ), uihanoly 
and happily expressed have commended 
and endear t*d them to the genoiahty ot , 
men. 

Ode'um ((5deion), the Gieek name ffcr a 
theatre built foi musical peiformancx>s, 
and, unhke other Greek theatres, piovidod 
with a roof An Odeum was built by 
Pericles for the musical confestb of the 
Panathenaea It was a circular building. 
In imitation. It is baid, of the tent of Xerxes, 


with a conioid roof. Later Music Halls 
were built at Athens by Agnppa and by 
Hex odes Atticus (qq v.). The latter build- 
ing, of which the remains are well pre- 
served, was m the form of a Homan 
theatre, it stood at the SVV. foot of the 
Aciopohs Foi the Odeum at Hume see 
’liable, ^ 2. 

Ody'sseus (Odwsscws), or, according to his 
T atm name, Litres oi L/[/sscs, m Gieck 
ijrthology, the sc n of Laeites, king of 
Itiiaca (q T ), and Vuticka, daughter of 
iutolycus (q v.). He was one of the 
suiiois f(»i (he hand of Helen (q v ), hut 
dcspaiimg of sue < css mimed l*c nelo])e 
(q 'v ) It washvhisddvif i thatTyjidaieus, 
step father ot Helen, bound thesiiiloi*» bv 
in oith to unite in pi oti cling hei fioiu 
violence When she was laiiicd oft to 
iioi Odvsseiis joined tiu (dliir (iidk 
pTinccs in the expedition to iccovci hci, 
aftc 1 h mg talk d to escape his obligation 
Ifigning m idncss (sec PuLitmfdts) IIo 
llgiiies piommcnllv in the Ihvd , notiblv 
in llu tml)lss^ to VchilUs ind the night 
fvpedilion with Dioinrdes, Alter the 
death ol VchilJrs, a eonuntion aiosc he 
tween Od’vsscus and Aiix hi v ) f »r the 
imis of the litro ^ic \ wtic iw iided 
to Odvsscus It w IS Odysseus who with 
Nooptolc muH bion^lit l^luloctc t< s (q \ ) to 
Tiov fioiuLcmn )s For lus idvinliirison 
his waj home to nine i from Tioy , as 
iclatcd b\ Ilomti sec Attci his 

ictuin and tlio dcstiuction of thi siiilois 
of Pemlopc he appi isoil his t nciny Posh 
elon, founding x slniru in his ho icuii so t ii 
inland that an inhabitant mistook tin o ir 
he was earning foi a win lowing fin 
Od\s*,t,us mot his death at tin bin Is of 
1 tit gonus, his son by C iie e , w ho hud c ome 
to Ithaca to in ikc himself known to his 
fathci md slew him unwittingh bee also 
Palladium ind irojon Horst 

In the • Iliad OcG sst ns is re presented as 
good in counsel no k Ss than in battle, c oo], 
tactful, cnoigetie, and at times euniimg. 
In the ‘Odyssey* his chief chai act eristics 
aio bis longing for his homo, his endurance 
of Butteimg in older to re.wh it, and the 
self contiol he sho vb until the moment is 
iipc for the destruction of the bxutors. He 
IS less favouiabh dciuctcd in some of the 
tragi dies Euripides In pnrtiri lar makes 
him heartless and unscrupulous. In Latin 
liteiaturi too ho is rather unfavourably 
lepresente d (si c especially Hoi . Sat ii. v ). 

rennvBon, in a diamatic monologue 
‘Ulysscb*, presents him setting out in Ins 
last years ‘to soil beyond the sunset*, ‘to 
follow knowledge hke a sinking star*. The 
episode ib not m classical htezaturc, but m 
Dante, ‘Inferno’, xwi 
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OdpMsey 

^'dysaey (Odnsstta), The, an epic poem I aciansCJik -vin) He repeals his name and 


by Homer In fuui books (this 

division, like that of the * Iliad* is said to 
be the woik of Anstarchus of bamothrace 
(q V ), but may rcpicscut a sta,fc m llu 
histoiy of the manusc ript wht ii it ocr upiod 
tuinty foui papyrus lollb) It is the stoM 
of t lit return of (.)d^ sst us (q v ) fi om i ro> , 
and of the vengeance ho took on tin sui 
tois of his ife Pujclopi Various internal 
indicationb — suth as the niort coiripltv 
btiuftuio of the poem — suggtsi that tit 
‘ Od> ssey * is a 1 it t r work th in llu Ih id 
but tiK linguigt shows that tlit tw > 
potin« heloru to the samt gini i il ptiiod 
riit gods ait not ns m flu Hi i 1 ilivi ltd 

o 1 itti )iis til )Ugh J^ost idon an 1 Hi lios 
evdtt punishment for olUncts dout I > 
thtin pci mallv , wiiilt Mlitru hostile I » 
the leturijing (jiciks in tin t nl\ st igi 
of tlio stoiv 1 itei pioldts Odtsscus ind 
tikes an aitivc pnit in pioniotiiig his 
ictuin ill artnil events of the poci i 
Of I ur\ blV Wtlkb. 

Wlitn the stoiv opens ten it irs hi\t 
ntailv oliisi. I since tlit fill of lio> Ml 
th( Clink (liiifs hi\c itluiiKd to tlfii 
bonus 01 If ik nl t \icpt Od\ssous who 
Is in the islt Dgvgii, whtu the giddfss 
C ihpso Ins del lint (1 him stven >fii 
Pt iielopc fi IS put >ft tlic ( 111 It t unoiig lu i 
iiUTiN suitois 1-1 mil punt I s h> pitttnd 
mg bht must lust finish a w Hiding h t 
foi 1 itiUs (the litlui of Odvssius) un 
r tdliuR t ich night wlixt dit h is woven I 
timing tilt d IV Hut the tiuk his bttu 
tliscovtrtd, and slu must conit to a dtti ‘ 
SI >11 Mtaiiwhilt till suit )is ail vv ihIiiu, i 
thi sub tanrt of Odvsscus of whim no | 
nt \s his It at hid Jtliic i Teleiiiaclms Hit 
Hon tif Odvsstis Msils Ntstor i \ ) it 
I’ilo , and Ml III nils ind Hi It n (qg \ n1 
S]>aiti, to SCI k ti ling jf Ills fitJui The 
buitoiB lav an imhii h for Ttlemachiis 
igiinst h s utiirn (Hks i iv) < ihpso 
IS oi Loied hv /tUH to rcli ist Odv tu 
Ihc littei builds a i ift and ul on it f i 
St vcTitt ( n dav s till wit liiii sight of s h< n i 
tlio 1 ind of the Phai at i ms I *ost 1 1 in vvli > 
luilcb f)d\sstus htcjui till lattci ht 
bLindcil Postidon s fon P Ivphtmiis ( i v ) 
i iistb istoim ind desti ivsthi i ifl Odvs 
bens, iftt T two (liv s in th( s i hiiovedup 
by asfsilgivcu him b\ thi si i goddess Ino, 
IS last u-liort on tiu foist ff Sebtin 
(1 k V) Hi i foil 1 bv N lusii la d High ' 
tei of the I hu iciiii kiiiR \1( luous oiul 
bv hti lulptia hospit ihlv it iivid in th 
lialaoc ( I llcb \ 1 and vii ) Od\ ssf us la i nter 
timed with the lava of the minstrel Denu) 
doeus (abou^ the qiiaiicl ot Odvssf us and 
Achilles vm 7>-S2, love of \ies ind 
AphiodiLe, 206-166, the liojan Iloise | 
499-520) and vvilh the gamea of the I'h le 


tells of hiH adventures amce leavmg Troy, 
flist of his piratical raid on the CicOnes at 
Israanib then of hlfl visit to the land of 
the Lotus J itf IS (q V ) and afterwords to 
that of the C vclopes, where ht oiioounters 
Polv pht inns (q \ ) (Hk ix) Next of hib on 
tt 1 1 nnnu nt hv Aeolus (q v ) and the gift i f 
the hagt fmtainingtheadversowmdb(whlch 
Ills comp inv le least ), of Jiib advoutuie with 
the Lat st I V gfincs taiinihal giants who 
tit liov tk vtn of his tvvtJvt ships a id of 
Ii s f oimng to the island Ai ua where the 
t IK bantu ss ( irto turns Ins etunpamons 
into swim , but ho lunistil is piotcf tod bv 
thf lu 1 b inolv gn i n him hv Ilf i ines, and 
f)l iins the If stoiatuin f»f Iuk f ompaiiifiiis 
Vftf 1 a VC u Ciiet i h abcs him and liiiec ts 

I ini t) cfTsull Tuchias (q v ) m Hadts 
(Ik x) Odv St us Ilf mints Ii s visit to 
Hades whii ht stt the ghosts of in in v 
dt id 1 1 1 )' s t hi Ii wivt s and u tii hti rb, 
and e i\ ihcs wilh Home of them iiulucl 
mg his m liir \iilult i ind win ic fiiesios 

I I iphf s 1 * him tht n lum i of his icturn 

(Hk \i) 111 then tilltf of his j) issagev bj 

H 'siuiis lid hi Sf\lln and Lhiiiv lull 

( iq V ) milt his lining to Thiinatia 
vvliif n I itf if vv iriimg, his tornpinv 
kill llu ( ittk 1)1 Hihos (q v ) lliia bodl 
lege I iin^'i aliiit the dfblniftion by a 
thill kil it ( Miisbliipaiulof hlstompanv 
Ohs us il )!! is hi nil on the vviiek ign 
If) Ogvi^ii whfii ( ihpso Kccivfs him 
kiiidlv (Hk Ml) Aftir fiinslang hn tale 
Odv SHI u 1 f iriu d in a slup of the Phut 
If nils t ) Itbu I this Hhip on its rctiiin 

I St I Ion tuns into a itiek Mlitnc dis 
guisen Othhsf us 1 -. 1 1 ol I bfgg liman (Hk 
Mil) Ilf k inisiftlu insoleutf indiiotous 
hviig tllusml)] fiomliisf 111 h till bwlue 
held luiiiuiis lit leveils hiinstlf to 
felt 111 If I us will) litmus 1 om Spaita 
t ipmr the imbiish aiuj llui eouceit 
t fl sliiuli n of (he suiloib (Hkb xiv- 
X i) Odvss us now gus to his house, 
vvlKTt he IS fcgtirid bv lus old dog 
A I IIS Is smitlf n an 1 reviled hi Iht goat 
h id'Mihnthms and thi sujtoia \Titmoub 
in I I iiTvmiuliUb and lights witli the 
hiRgii Ini (I Is xvii and win). Odya 
stus m tf Ri I ( (1 hv hn nuist J uiyekia 

I I nt 1 )p( 1 1 s ht i 1 Ul post of mai i i ing the 
m in wl » s i 111 ill \ ddi string the how of 
O IV CHS in I slKi )t an mow through 
tvM V i\f lujds(lk xi\) lluseeiThoo 
f Ivnit mi 11 i IV ision f f the doom of the 
suill)is (HI xx) OdvsscuH alone bends 
thf b )w II d shfiols th anovv through 
the i\f llf llu n shoots down kntlnous, 
an 1 iidf 1 I \ Ilk inaf bus 1 umoeus, and 
an tin t ntliful tin ill kills tlu lest ot 
the suit )is T lie wfiiiieii p ii amours of the 
bmloiM die hdugeJ I'enelope is at last 
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ooDYlncod, by the hero's knowledgre of the 
peculiar construction of the bedstead, that 
he is her husband (Bks zxl-xxili) Odys 
sous maJces himself known to his father 
Laertes The relatives of the smtois 
attempt revensre, but are lopulscd, and 
Athene stops the blood feud (Uk xxiv) 
For Latin and Ln^lish translations see 
under Homer. Samuel Butler (18 15-1902) 
held that the ‘Odyssey* was written by a 
woman and had its origin at Irapaui m 
Sicily See his ‘The Authoiesa of the 
Odyssey* (1897) 

Ocvono'rnicua (OikoTicmikos), a tieausc 
by Xononhun on tbt man igc im iit of a 
household and estate In the foim <hi(tly 
of a dialogue betw t on Socrates and a coi 
tain Ischomaohus but the opinions and 
reflections aie clearly those of Xenophon 
himself It thiows an intcit sting light on 
Xenoi)hon’s t istc s and pui suits and on 1 he 
agiiculturul science of his day, also on 
the iclations which he thought should pie 
\ ail betw een a man and Ins w ife and the re 
is in agreeable pictuie of the "voung lid> 
wife of Isehom ichus no doubt Xenophon s 
own wife w ho is gn en It ssons in hou ehold 
mindgimciit uid good tislc 

Oe'dipus(Oj /ipoMs *->wtJl foot ) m< ictk 
m 1 tholog^ th( son of I aius ((| \ ) king of 
Ththes ^\h(lJ Vriiphu n in I /etbiis (si t 
Aniiojy() guru 1 i )sm» ssion of Ihtbcs 
Laius hid til t n retugt with 1 tlnps (cf ^ ) 
but had ill TiQUittd his Kindness bv 
kilnippmg his sou Clnvsfpius ihtiel v 
bringing iiuisi on his own Cinuh Ltius 
r(eo\eitd bis kingdom ifttr tht dtilh it 
Ainphionaud/ thus iiid in lined loi ist i 
but was w uni d I y A] 11 1 tb it then s u 
would kill liiiii Ate udiiigh when 0< li 
pus was bom a si ikt was Irni n Ibioueh 
his teet and be w is exposed on Mt 
Citbieron Ibeii i shepherd found 1 mi 
and he was taken to Pehlus, King of 
Coilnth, and Mu pi bis quttn, wlio 
brought him up is then own son. Litei 
being t Hinted with being no tmo «<on 
of Poly bus be inquiied of the Delphie 
Oiade t OIK 1 1 mug his paient^ige, but wis 
only tcld thil he should slu bis father 
and wed hi** initlur ihinkmg thu re 
ft lied to Pohbuo and Mtrojje he deter 
mined ucvii t > see Corinth igam Vt i 
place while thiee loads met ho eneoun 
tereel L iius (w bom he did not know) and 
was oidtie I to miko way \ tiuaiiel 
feiUow t d in w hit h Oedipus sit w Laius^ He 
went on to Thebes which was xt that time 
plagueel by the Sphinx a monster that 
asked people iidtlles and killed llioso who 
could not auswt r tliern ( peon hi otht r of 
Jo(M,sti and regent of Tbi bts, offered the 
kingdom and Joeosta s hand to wlioevei 


should rid the e ountry of this post Oedipus 
solved the riddle of the Sphinx (q v , which 
thereupon killed itself), became king of 
Thebes, and married Jocasta They had 
two sons, Lteoeles and Polymeos, and two 
daughteis, Ismcne and Antigone. At last, 
m a tune of dearth and pestilence, the 
oracle annoxmeed that these disasters 
could bo averted only if the slayei of 
Laius were expelled from the city. Oedi- 
pus thereupon set about discovt ring who 
had killed Laius The ic suit was to estab- 
lish that he himself was Laius s son and 
Ins murderer On this discovery Joc;asta 
hanged herself and Oedipus hlinded him- 
self f( According to the variint in I<mi- 
pides *I»hof nissoo* and in Statius Jocasta 
killed hor-»i If not it this si igi but over 
the dead bodies e)f her sons Pteoelca 
and PolvmecH see below ) Oedipus was 
del >si d and binishtil, and wandtied, 
attended by Antigone, to Colonus m 
Attica, where he w is pi olected by These us 
(q V ) and died (sei Otdipuh at Colonus) 
\ 1 1 ording t o mot he r \ e i sion he i c mime d 
fhut up m Ilules His sons having 
gnen him e lusi f i disili isuic, he set 
on them i lursc tbit they should dio 
Ij each others baud AMien they suc- 
lei tied to till thiouo on the de posit nn of 
Oedipus, they aKreeefto diyide the inhen 
taneo ruling m iltirnitt ye irs But 
I tiocles yyho mltd fust when his year 
of kmKship li il elipseel, refused to nixko 
way foi lolymus The littir hxd spent 
Ills yc ir of ilstneo fiom I lubes at the 
I ouit of \dT islus, king of \JKos ind 
il il miiiud lus liaugbtei \(’rastus now 
gxt hcied an irmy to suppoi t the e 1 iiuis of 
his son m 1 iw ho ide d by st y e n t li im 
pionM the fimous seven xg unsl Tlubts 
' hese weie (the list is not umfoinilv given) 
\drxstu8 himscK and Polym is, 'lydeTis 
of Cilydon m Aetoh i (the othi i son in liw 
of \diastus) ( IJ imTis llijpomedon, 
I nil I iioi If IS in I f \t iliiui i, q y ) 
and \inplii ii lus (q y ) 1 o eac b of tbi 

seycn ehiiiipions w is all >tted one of the 
gates of Tht Its to ittxtk ind I codes 
himiliily issi^iu 1 I The bin defendci to 
eieh The \rgi\e iimy yv is louted 
1 teoeUs h 1 1 M t hi isclf igimst Polymees, 
ind each Killed the olhci Cieon now 
kmg ol Thebes oidered that the bodies 
of the enemy ind puliculaTly tint of 
Polyni e*^ should be it fused bunal (a 
gneyems injury, f n ui I ss pui under- 
Mound the dead could not t iter Hade s). 
What followed is vaiiously told One 
VC T sum 18 that given by 3 uiipidcs m the 
‘SupphintB* (q V ) Auotlu r the moio 
common veision, is that Antigone lebcl- 
hng agamet Creon’s decree, c outlived 
secretly to perform the iite of mterment 
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over htr brother. 1 or this she was pld< ctl 
aliM by Creon’a oidcr m a Bcpulchre, 
thf)iir;h she was betrothid to his son 
II w mon, and the rt she took hei own Ufi . 
II lemoTi stibbcd hirnsdf beside her bod\ 
Ihis IS tUo vcisiou m the * \Tiliffon( * (ti \ ) 
of sophocltvM Ateordinpr to jet ino1he.i 
\ cl Sion, pel haps in\uitcd b\ iLuiijidts 
(we hut onl> fiaRnicnts of his Anii 
Roue’), AntiRino, detcet^d buininR hei 
bt other s bod\ by niRht w is h iiultd ovci 
bv (icon to ilKmon to be killed Hut 
IT V mou hi 1 he r in a she pbcid s hut diid 
pretend I tint he had kbit el Iut Lilii 
then sou bi\mtj eoiiu tj> The Its fox i 
^ tival, w Vb re ip’iii/i 1 In l biitlimuk 
iiiiTTiem to ill his f iiiillj . io ese «pi fremi 
( icon’b \t iipeancc, Elaeiuori auel Vntigoiie 
kille d the t jse l\cs or weie s ive <1 bj elivm 
inte I venlif 11 Set also/ 

Oerfijnes, i tr 112:1 eh b^ •• nee a the Pbllo 
Bopher, b i t d on Sopboe le s jd i\ Oedipus 
Tvrannus (q v ), but min cel b^ Ions 
eksfiiptions eif the ptslilente at llicbes 
anel ff ue e loin iiitie ind Hierilieial iites 
Tor isti s Mini le t il e s jdifc on lUe s( iRe 
Orfttpus at ( olf/mts {Oi lipou'* fpi 
Kolonn^ L Ocdxi as Cjhmews), i trn^eclv 
1> soplioeles erne e>f his nust beautiful 
pioelueed ill 401 « e , after hi 
dealli, by his Rrindson S >pho( Ics the 
\onnRci, 

OeelipiiH (q V ) blind inel banisbeei Ins 
wandered ittenlcdln lirs elHivhte i \rili 
fforit to ( oJ mils I ele me of Allie i II j 
w lined b\ the mli d it mis f ei ele p e t fit 
h iMiiff Icuiil fre rii m 01 wit lb it this i 
tlie hjieitwlieii he is tei elie le fuse s te» r » 
Tl fsiiis, kliJR el A till ns IS lippe lie I t 
UT 1 issue es Oe lipus e f 1 is j le tee 1 m ni I 
ef i biinil ]jl K e eui \ttie se iJ Ibe u bA 
Ills spi it will be i iieteetion to Athens 
Jsii tne joins e) elipiis inel tells liiin eif the 
stiile ot 1 leeulis me! I oil me es f >i tla ' 
tl leiiie el Thebes, iwikciiiiiR his anre 1 I 
UR mist his cillm t>eju Cm n nines 1 
seize Oeehpus bis rihi el e ii r \ otT Tsniene 
anei Antigone ind Cieon js bout t > li\ 
liindb on Oeelipuo Inn s If when 1 he sens 
inleivencs, ind Siseiies bim 11 I the 
niiideris Mt inwhile lexlyuues 1 is 11 
nveel, mel with professions of n pint me i 
asks for Ins fithei s f ivemr m his bt niggle 
withllcoeliH Of elipiis iijibi udb linn m 
Invoke u cm his s ns the rurso th it thev 
in u fhc bi oieh otJiei s li ind le ils ot 
f I nu Ici wtfn Oe lipus thit bis bemi is at 
hand, lit bltsst s his tlaue,htt m withdiaws 
to a lonclv Hpot and m the luescuct of 
1 he St us ale nc is Tioine nw iv to the godt 

Oedtpus TyrannuH {Oidtpoi 9 / innnno<t 
1j. Oedipus lU r) a tragedy b> boT hocks 
of unknown date, rogudod by ininy as 


his mabtcrpieee, and paitlculailY admired 
b\ Aristotle in the Foe tics but the 
gioup of pla^s to which it belonged did 
not wm the pn/o 

It tltalH with that poitiem of th© stein 
of Oedipiis (q V ) in wbit'h lie is king of 
ilicbcs lutl husband of Joeasta when the 
dise ov t n that he is t ho son and mui dore i 
of Lams anei hod of Joeasti It ids him to 
bhiiel hmistlf and Jeuastato t iko hex own 
hh Tl illusti lies the Greek (one3eptioi) 
of himian iinpoteiico m the piescnce eit 
ucslmi, wJufh ma> hull a man, foi no 
liuif ol his owm fioin the hoigld of pros 
peiiti to ai p dill g mist IV A. hliikmg 
fc lime in the 1 1 1 \ is the t i^,iintss with 
wine h Oediiuis Ini ise 11 >ui ue s the cnquii y 
tl it IS to be his u iditmi. lit liarus from 
Delphi that a pliit-iit whieh Ins fallen on 
the (it \ jsilne lotlu jneseme theieoftho 
Hliytis oL king 1 mis Tic (.all upon all 
who have inv knowledge of the 111 liter to 
tomoforwird Jiitsias the Tdinel seer, is 
tr I bum iioiieil Jh knows tJie dicadful 
trull but at fbsl letisis to divulge it 
\e < u i (1 bj Dedjjrns ed j lotting with C non 
against liiiii lie iii put ie\e iIs tlu facts 
It IS 0 (lipus luuibclt whoinui Icicd Lu 'S. 
Still utle rl\ nuBUsple 1 iiis of bis own guilt, 
Ot till u‘’ At tuiiin igiinslCeton whom 
ht (huges with living to oust hem fiom 
flit kiiigslijp ill IS detplv disturbed by 
Jot ist i N lie sf I ipt ion of 1 he se 1 ne of Laiub s 
(h ith uid ot the retinue h then bad 
with hiiiJ, which accord with the e 11 cum 
sfinets of an affraj in which Oedipus 
h id one c kille d i man On one point light 
now c oiiie i to hmi lie is not us lie supposed 
t ht son f I oh 1ms, king of C 01 inLh I or a 
Tilt St ngt I c oiiit from e oilnth to e nnounte 
tin death of Foh bus and the elcetion of 
Oedipus to biieeetd him, ind Oedipufl 
lieading the oiaclc that be is to wed his 
T tliei shiiuks Iiom lotuming to ( oimth; 
I it the misstngei levf ils thit he himself 
1 iig^hi flit 1 m( Otdipus givtniumby 
I bluphiid on Mt Cithaerou, to Folybus 
mtl Metope Whose son then js he? An 
old lu id who lias been sent ftir, is the only 
survivor pit sent at the dt ilh of Lams, 
now coinpltUs the diselosuie Tt was he 
wb > h ul e 1 icd the ml mi (ledipus, son 
of 1 iius ini’ i -leaf^ta, toC ilhif lou iiidhad 
frmt pit^ given 1 im to the C onnthian 
(K li) IS rushes into the 1 dice to And 
thoi Jo 1 st a his hanged htrsell, and 
blinds himself with her hr lO h 
Oe'ncus (OmcTts), sec Ut/rof/er. 

Oeno'xnaus (Oimmiaos) jn (mek mvtho- 
Itgv, king of 111" and iLthei of IIIppo- 
dmiii , SCO J*(lop8 

Oeno'nc (0»acm<), m Ciicek mvthologv, a 
nymph of Mt, Ida, who was lov cd by J ins 
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(q V ) before his ad'vonture with Helen 
He deserted her, but afterwards, when 
wounded by the poisoned arrow of Philo 
ctetes (q v ), snuffht hei ht Ip too late 
Tennyson s CF none is 1 he lament of the 
nymph for the lo\ei who has deserted hoi 

O^y'^iSL iOgiigid), In the ‘Odyssey*, Vu 
Island of Calypso It is icpicsentcd is 
b(.lnff lar away to the wostwaid beyond 
Srhcila the In nd of the PUaeadiiis 

\>ly'inpia (Olumpta) a small plain on the 
N bank of the Alpheus, m P lis (see PI S) 
m a feitilc legion and among goiitlo lullh 
m stiongfoiilf wt to the soinbie giundeiii 
of Delphi Tins was tht s< < »>iid of the two 
gieat rehglous tcntics of (jh cee and line 
were held evel^ fomth year the Ohmpiin 
Games (soo J t studio §§ 1 and 21 said to 
have been founded by lleiacles but 
whither by the famous 11( racks or one 
of the Dn,ct\ls (q V ) of Mt Idi wh) 
bore that name opimons wore divided 
The saoicd ireclmt it Olvinpii known 
as the 4Uii> and suitoiindc 1 I \ a w ill 
contained, be. sides i iiiultitiik of iltais 
and statue s t w o f imous t c ni i k if /c us 
and Hera TOspecti\elv lie fii t wi a 
largo temple ibout 90 tt vm le 2*0 
long anel OS high of tlie Dene or k i 
with a colonnide of hUM eelurnns 7 ft 
in diameter In it w is tl t e d issal st itne 
of Zeus, wrought m uorv ml gol I oyci 
a ooK of wood by Ihidiis (ti \ ) the 
most fmioiis st itue >1 nptiiuit> The 
god w IS lejiiescntc el biltiniif liitthe statue 
aeeoidiTig to Stinbo was out of i rop iiti m 
to the ttmpk, giving the iiiipicsM n tint 
if the god were to use he woull lift tlie 
roof oft Oil was ij plu 1 1 i the t ilut or 
perhaps injected Into the wocekri < >r^ , 
to prevent the ivoij from er lekiiig Ihe 
statue deeply impiossed the Roman ge neral 
Aenulms Paullus, and Dion ( hnr. stem 
spoke of it with c 111 husiasni ( ilignl > 
thought of convejlng It to Rome iiid 
substituting his own head for th it of the 
god , hut the imnious de sign w is fi ustr ile i 
for the ship built to ear tv it was stnick b\ 
lightning The ultim ite fate of tlie statue 
IS not known it piobablv perished in a 
Are The temple of Hera w is bin ilki 
{about 60 ft wide by IB*! long) aud very 
anoient, dating perhaps from 700 b e. 
or a little earhor. Its eolumns appeal to 
hayc been oiigmally of woe 1 (seme of 
these wooden columns we rc still stanelmg 
In the days of P lusamas) anel to have been 
replaceel from time to time bv eolumns of 
stone as the wood decayed I lio walls aie 
thought to hove been onginallv in part of 
sun dried bricks In It was found in 1877 
the famous statue by Praxiteles (q v ) of 
Hermes holding on bis arm the. Infant 


Dionysus Hero also, according to Pau- 
sanias, was a magmilcent carved cedar- 
wood chest, said to be that m which 
( yiiselus (q V ) had been hidden by his 
mothf r Besides t ho v ei y numerous statues 
of athletes and horse bleeders who had 
been successful at the games (erected by 
themselves or their fi lends) them were 
in the Altis btatnes of other distinguished 
mon, among thtni Aristotle and (xoigias, 
1 ysaiidci, 1 hihj) of Mae felon, Mexindei 
he (xicnt Pjrrhus of Pjiiius Ilioion of 
Svranisi, anel Miinimuis the conqueieji of 
( oiintli (eitaln states hid tieasuiic 
it Oljmpii like th ise lefcrred to undei 
Delphi Tht si i liiim ot i leeiourse stood 
outside the \ltis it wn supposed to be 
nU) ft long hut the Ohmpie loot was 
longer thin thi oiehiiary Greek foot, 
I « c iiise il wis said ileiicUs mt isurod 
the ORmiiK btadium with liis two feet, 
which we le 1 iiger th in oidmary feet 

€>h/tnplat*us, ste h/sias 
01>'mpiad, bte 7 < s/ r f/is U, Cah n lar § 1 
Oly'mpian Festiyal, bco I r^tnah 1 
lud 2. 

Olympias, see rjiUip cf Macedon and 
Ik laml r tin Quut ^ 

Olympit^um (Olumpn ion) the ssne tu ii v 
e f 7( iiB Olympms it Athens situitrd SI 
et the \iioprlis It was a massive arti 
tie 111 pi life rm ihi lit 22*) yds by 110 on 
which sttKxl a temple t the god be gun by 
I isistratub but left unlbiished Antloehus 
Ipiphanes unileitook iibtiit 171 bc to 
rrbmkl it at his own expense but it sgiin 
re m lined unfini heel Sulla lemoved some 
ef the coluniTis te Rome It w ih fin illv 
eonipbtid In Hidnin It was erne cf the 
Ingest of Greek temples 3)4 ft le iig bv 
1 wide It w is bui rounded by one bun 
dred Corinthian eolumnh e leh 06 ft hii,h 
I Afteen of these Tcmiiii See PI 13a 

Oly'mpus {Olumpos) (1) the mountain at 
the eabuern extremity of the chain which 
forms tho northern 1 oundaiy of Thossily 
and Greece pioprr oyerlooking the \ale 
of Tempe In (*ieek fliythology Its sum 
mit was re garde d as the residence of the 
gods (2) Myhiaii Olympus tho eastern 
extremity of a eh un of mountains extend 
mg across tho north west of Asia Minor 
Ol^nthtarSf thiee iioliti il speeches by 
Demosthenes &eo Demosthm^ (2), § 5 

Oly'nthus {OlunihoO BoeChalcidicLeaoiic 
Omens. A.n omen. In Greek and Roman 
thought, was a phenomenon oi ciieum 
stance foreboding good or ovil Omens 
were seen notably in the flight and song of 
buds, and in lightmng oi thunder, accord- 
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to tho diroction in which these were 
seen or boaia As earh as tho time of 
Homer we know that tho Giockb paid 
attention to sucii Bipms vultures seen on 
tbe loft weie an nnluckj omen the 
of a hex on, or hf^htriinf? on Ihc rii^ht w is 
liuky. The Grcekb ditw onuiis from the 
r luctance or wiihnffness of the sacTihei \\ 
\i(tjm to approaeh tin all ii «ind fiom the | 
condition of its entiails when si lugrhtcicd 
Aiistophanes lallics his conntnnien on 
then piae tice of e illmp m inv tlimjys, Mich 
as a bncc/c or a cli ime mtf tiiif, m opus 
m the Hen'»f of an omen ( Vv 71*1 et seq ) 

1 oi ♦ho (Trcek srt of intc ipictm^^ omens 

hOi JJnnnhon 

iht Roman‘s he bides eli ivin^ omeiH 
fiom buds, hrfhtnin,jr and sadifieiil mi 
tmi'' ittm hod jn i oil ince (ss di 1 also tlu 
Grdks) to i notice I hie woid oi pin is 
f isinlly spoke n 1 oi iiistam t I Aennhns 
J'nilliis, heaiiUfThis little uiutfldtr si> th it 
then iloj? Petsn was de 1 1 diew fn in this 
a erood eimen as re puds Ins cam] ii£,ii 
» iinst Iviiifr Pe ise Us Ihe Romans dit 
fiiiiirt he ri III fiom tlie (oetks le], n It 
hUiisontlie lift is,^tiiti lUv fuciii ihle < n 
llie iietht as uiif uonr ible Rut theie it 
ntidei (jieek mttucLUc exei jiti » is to thi 
Ml w J oi tin Pom in irt if iiiteipietiiu 
omt iib he e 1 uuuru //m wspu t s 

O'mphale, sec lUra h*t, 

O'mphalos, he e Ddphi 

Onesi'cntus (Omsiknios), i (mek his 
toil in who ace onifuiiitd Me binder the 
(ue it (q \ <1 7) on lu-^ i xpi I'lti ni ind 

Witfi Nfiiilms ovamuii I the sea i out e 
from 1 neiia tei the l*e rsi in ( culf The lom^c st 
MiiMMUf? fiincrnnit of Jus iiir** ♦i\e of 
M viiidei s Indi in ( mil]) lurn tJesi TilKH an 
Intel Mew between tJie lulhoi aid some 
Indian fakiis 

One'tor, see Demosthenes (J) ^2 

OnomaYntus (Onomaf rit )s) an \thoiii 
ail who hved at tho < mit >1 Jibistiitiis 
(q V ) and his sons He w is cmiiloved t » 
collect and edit the oiades of Miisuus 
(q \ ) and is slid to hi^e hern detected 
b^ Lasus of llerfthone (q v ) lalsifMivr 
them This nppe ns to Invo jn\en use to 
an idea that he roneoe tecltheOiphie poems 
(sec Orphitim) llieie ib iilso a late state 
ment that he was employ eel by Pisistratus^ 
to oelit the Home lie poems ^ 

Ono'matopde'ia, tho feuming of a word 
to resemble that which it sijfmhcs A pood 
example is in Knnius's line 
At tuba terlblli sonitu taratantara dixit 
The word Is used also in a wlelrr bense, of 
the formation of sentences or phrtse s sofr 
Kestive in sound of what the "v dcsciibe, as 


m Homer’s line about tho stone of 
Sisyphub. 

a^Tis eireira 7 re$or$€ KvXLvhero Adas avcuhrjs, 
m Virgil’s 

Quadnipe danto putrem somtu quatit un 
gula campiim, 

ind m \al(iius tlaccus’s deseiiption of a 
c XX e shake ii bx the sound of the se a 
liiftlix doiims ot bomtu ticmiliumli pro 
iiin h 

Opeconsi'va or Ollco^sI v i \ ee Ops, 
Opi'slhograpli, m o lio jJ s § 2. 

O'ppian (Opi 1 1t ot) of ( ilicii author in 
tl time of ( II K illi (V 1 ) 211 217) ol a 
iTietk did u tie ] lein in fixe beteiks eif 
hexanietiT , entitiid ‘Ueilieutiea , on fish 
and tishinc \n thcr did letii poem, in 
i< ur boeik en Imntinjs ( ( x lUKctiea*), is 
ottiii ittnl iiteel to Jiini, bill api a to be 
1 V an 111 h )T of the sime riiTJie and period, 
but iTiPixe ot \i)imea in lid J he two 

W OI ks lu t t xl lilt 

Ops, in H iri in r« hrfj >n the go Idos'i of the 
\xi iJth it the limvist ftkluntcd at the 
oppf tnsii t I’m Of)it isii in) on 2 > August 
1 Ills w Is a I) irvcst ee lemoiix in the sliime 
ef ihi Af 7/e/ or .me lent loxnl palace 
ittindid onlv bj tho D mf fir Marimns 
iiiil the \esmls sxmboli/ing the stoisge 
I till Mate crop's b\ the king and his 
diiigJitiis Ops wa later identified xxith 
Rlie i (q X ) 

Optima' tes, see uiidei Popuhircs, 
Oracles. 

§ 1 . / 1 Oneie 

Vn oiaelf (vianlmm) w is the answer 
gixinbypnituulai de itKS,UHU;bll> through 
i priest or pi list css, to tho ouqmiles of 
tliosi who roiibultcd thorn. The word is 
n’so use el of a bhime whore «’ueh answers 
\ re impart d Ihe most fainoiis of these 
b lines we 10 those c f Zeus ut Dodoua m 
rpiius, and of Apollo at Deliihl Thr 
or teles of the former date from ver> 
me lent times, and are mentioned in the 
Iliad’ and the ‘OdvsBcx They were 
Hite rpret eel bv pilestf’ fiom the sound 
made bx a s xnng giishmg fi om the loots 
of i s icie d )sk, or fiom the nislhng of the 
leaves of tho oak tree s about tlie shnne 
(1 i^e by the sound of a bia/en gong). Few 
tn* £s of those have siiivlxcd For the 
Relphfr Orados which were interpreted 
frein the ee static cnes of tho Pythian 
priestess, see Ddphu Orcuile. 

1 here xxoro many other oiaeular shrines, 
in Groeee and Asia Minor, of loss impor 
tance At 1 pidaums, for Instance, Asole- 
pluB (q V ) sometimes reveole <1 to patients 
slcoping in his t-emple, by means of dreams. 
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how they mifcht bo cured. Oracles weio 
also given hy dreams at tlio cavo of 
Trophomus (q t ) m Bocotla and at the 
shrine of Amphiaraus (q y ) at Otopus In 
the t( niplo of Horae los at Bura m Aehiea 
oradrs were dchvcicrl by lots or dice 
Ainonj? foicljrn oracles that of Jupilei 
Ammon in the Lib'v an di bcrt had a bnrh 
reputation among: tht Greeks 

§ 2. yif Rome 

Or i( Ics, apart from the faib'\ Uine Books 
(q V ) weie not held m much lepuG at 
Home in lopubllcan times, and the State 
did not lesort to Hum to ascertain the will 
of the fifods Under the empire the use 
of oracular predictions grew in fivoiir 
with the populace, espec tally In comic xion 
with the worship of the (areck and one ntal 
diyinities The c ollt < t ion of ora< Ic s must 
ha\e begun faiily eailv In JH nc tht 
Senate made the prictor -icilnis seirc 
sevtiil ctdlcc turns Augustus had two 
thousand books of proplu cics biii nt Fhcrc 
wore no oraculir shrines in Itiilj compar 
able in import intc with those in (iictte 
but at C imi le imd( r t hi T i mple of Vpollo 
was the ^ib>lb < iie (see Sdo//*) and 
nt JPraent'^te tht it wqs an ancunt ind 
tamoiis ttmjde of 1 oitnnt (stt 7 nfiina) 
where 07 at It s kiu \N n iss rfcswtii uttiitti 
means of t ibkts bt aiing stunt tu tt ul ii 
inscription, Hhiittb d and tit iwn by i. chill 
1 vutuis was Kgirdt d as a pioplu t t g> I 
and ( iiriu ntis hutl i hiiuiI u powt i IJ th 
lie lift IK d to Ik \t tho ttmih 

of! auuusat libui incubatio ni tht tibt iiii 
mg of oiuks b^ tin ini w is pi it Used 
(Ov, 1 nst ill ) I ) a sluep w is si un lud 
the piison silking in i it k then sk pt in 
Its skin I lit hn] lii/iid thoitt tif i lint 
of Viigil Ik oiKiiiiig ins woiks at i iiidoni 
(Sorfes J irtfilifinuf), bit mu it i littr 
pen ul d p i>ul ir method of tr\iug to ills 
toNcr the fulim (see 1 irjd) 

Ordtor, a t It ulisi bj ( it t to (q v ) wiitten 
in 4f) li t and dtditatid to Biutus m 
which lit di'^i ibcs the iiltil oiatoi and 
outlmis a St heme ftir his etluc itlon Ht 
must bt mislti of the thit« stilts tht 
plain, Ihi grind mil the iiitt imctli itt 
(Demosthenes was a pt ifc 1 1 c Tamiik if all 
three) Tht qualifications of the oiatoi 
in tec hnic al ic spe 1 1 s (mvt ntion c loc uti m 
style Ac ) art set foith his tunctions (to 
Uach, to please, to persindi ) and the 
brancht s of knowledge whit li he iiiusl I ivi 
mastered (philosophy, ph\sics, Ac ) ^hc 
troatist ends with a disquisition on eiiphonj 
and rh>thni There ore interesting refer 
enees to works tif art taken as illustra 
tlons eg the ^lnus of Apelks, the /eiis 
of Phidias, tho ehryselephantim statue of 
Athc no 


Oratory. 

§ 1. Greek Oratory 

Rhetoric, the art of speaking. In the age 
of tho gic it Gm k oiators ( >th-4th t B c ) 
was regarded as an ac t timplishmont for 
which preparation Wtis made by cartful 
training in composition and delivery Hu 
i( comphshment was of great piactical 
impoitance, for at Alliens a nidn s hfc 
md property might dept nd on the powci 
f pcrsuidmg the judges in a liwsiiit, 
while sutcessful eloqueneo in the I cclcsia 
opened the path to ambition Attic ora- 
ioiv, in its ptiiod of splendour, differed 
fi om inodt rn or it oi y iii tw o mam re spe cts : 
speeches mitic no picterue to be evtem- 
poi ir> and being addressed to popular 
audiences the pirt pla ed in thtm by 
puie ly logic al argumc nt was less anti that 
plivctl b\ apjual to the feelings was 
gie iter, thin it is to dav. Mtii cover Uio 
(jricek amlientcs being ii*»ed to listen to 
poetic il lOcititioTis would be kern eiilies 
of llu \(ibal foim of tho spe ee lies ad 
dressed to them Jlu simhIms might be 
politie il or they might be forensic (I c 
debit fed in a ctiuit of law) oi they might 
bt f pule If tie (fiineial oi it ions paiiegMics, 
At ) Owing to the art spent on tlicii 
compoMli jn thev wcio an impoitant f ic 
toi in the formitioiJ of (Tietk pit st 
J ic discs on the scienct of ihetoiic w lo 
wiiUt n by Aristotlo and his successor 
I ht ophrastus (q \ ) 

llu tie velopmcnt of \ttu oiator> w is 
inniHiKcd l» two extern il lortes tht 
iliotcric of Wfily, xnl Die *eatliing in 
diileetit aiul the use ol Imginge giv^n b^ 
the Sophists ((] V ) J li iil of ibetoiu 
oiigiiiatcd m Sieih, m the mu’ Ik ol Ibt 
itb c It wilt u the luk of t^i mis gciM 
plieo t) tiemoci le^ the liwsuits whu h 
followe d this elnngt lit said to h lat given 
the Suiliin ( i i\ tht itlt i oP s\steniati7 
ing and wilting ih wo tho inks ol Loitnsic 
sue iking \ttoTdmg 1) An tolk, 1 m- 
pt dot Its (q A ) hid some pxrL iii Dieir 
development Goigns (q v ) ol Duonlim 
in Sit ih ina It irt ntu e xprtssion tho basis 
of uTntoi\ ad >pting in paiticulai a poelit 
ibythni (for his stylo set tho HptMJches in 
IhucAdidcs) Kis influent t on \t tie ora 
1 17 V IS tsTKcially fleen in 4jitiphon and 
Isoei lies 

\\e have no uithcntu record of tho 
form of the speethes of IkiitkiH (hough 
Ihutyelides ma\ pivt a genei«illv aceurate 
rccoid of their Hulistance The eaihest 
of the Attic oiators whoso spe oches in p irt 
survive is Antiphon (q v , e t8()'-41l n e ) 
who was followed hy Andocides (q v ) and 
tho great orators Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeus, 
Demosthenes, and Aeschines (qq v ) Of 
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the remaining Attic orators the most im- 
portant were Lj(urgus, Hyperides, and 
Dlnarchns (qq v ) Alter the end ol tho 
4th c. B c the study ol oratory was pur 
sued chictly among tho Greeks ol Asia 
Minor, and sboTved a tendency to be conic 
turgid and df rlaTnator\ . This tendene y 
ha bci n given the n xmo ol \Bianlsm. But 
this tendency was not universal, and the 
Hellenistic school of (ireekoiatorj bicanu 
impoi tan t lor all f he gi o it B oraan orators 
\\ ere tr ii icd h j Grc ek masters. 

§ 2. Roman Oratory 

At 1\ imc as in Gi ei co, or i tory w is Irom 
eailj times rctogi i/td as an ait. Hven in 
tl 4th < B ( Ap])ms ( laiidius (q v ) the. 
( ensor h id a high icpulatlon as an oiator 
In the suivcy that ( icfio gives m his 
* BiutusVq V )ofthf gic it Romanspc akf is 
till i)rirKip il nainis an those )f ( ato tin 
( i nsor (q \ ), tho < i a< r hi (i spec i illy G uus 
(1 sciibed bv Ciciro as uise, lolty, and 
AMightv, but licking the final pobsb), 
IM Intouius (gi iiulf ithi i ol t ho tnum> ir\ 

I 1 1 < inius ( 1 issiis (c onsiil in 5 b c , whoso 
speeches were dchbci itcl'^ built up in at 

t ord met with Uic ruks of Greek oi itorv ), 
luhus (atsii, ( Iicmius ( ilvus (q \ 
au osponcut oftlu pun Vttic stvlchand 

II ulensms (q > noted on thi c mti ii\, 
f >r Jus luMiTi int \sl inism) I oi tin oi i 
t ly of ( iroro sec iindii Ins nime 1 oi 
Ho dicbno of oi itory umkr tho einpiri 
se ( I nu ^ 0 

Ol it )T\, am -mg tho Homans as im ng 
tho CiTeeks, wi-* e \t r lorclin iiily populii 
Il forme d an impoit int cUraciit in educ i 
li )n andt xcrciscdin eonseque lift ii stiong 
in liience on ill forms of liti i ituie Highe 
cduf itloTi unde I thi Korn in cmpiio ainl 
sej long as nieicni civilizitiori lisU 1 w i-> 
prictic il]> ((]ui 7 alinl to rlutoiic il ti nii 
mg Vngiistine \usomus, Toi instinct 
wire aim im llu tc i< luis of tIk tom intli 
West, l)i III hi\soslom \(l]iis \iisti 1 s 
m the 1 est C huis ot ilut )ii wiie e ri 
flowed in every import ml city of tin 
cm pile 

Orbi'lius Pup]'llus«(f llJ-r 17 Bi ) 
of Bi nc x c ntiim a giarniii in in f in oils is 
the fit hoolm isler ot Hoi i c who spe iks 
ft i hngh of the laps ho i< ot i vt d fi om him 
Then IS an at c mint of him in Siu touiiis 

O'rcus (//>rA)s), mtamiig outh% in 
Gitek nivtliolog\ an intciiul deiti who 
punishes perjin> In Uoinaii lehgion 
Orcus IS appxrtntU a s^ncrixm of l)is 
(q \ ), tho god of the undoiwoild It is 
uncertain whether tho Homan Onus was 
onginalh a cle it y of Italian folk! in or 
V hither h^s name is meiily transhterited 
from the (jiitk 


O'rSads (Gk Orciadcs, L OrSadea), 
nj mphs (q V ) ol the mountams. 

Orelli, JoHANV Kaspab (1787-1849), 
Swiss scholar, famous as a commentator 
on Horan, Cicero, and laeitus 

Orestei'a, a tiilogy by Aescbjlus on the 
story ol Agamemnon, Cljtemncstia, and 
Orestes ( ee Agamemnofn), produced m 
458 B c , wlien it won the piizo It is the 
oulj c onne c ti d Grt i k tiilogy that survn t s 
T t c ompi isi s Ag-imcTniie jii ‘ Choc phoroo * 
( hbation bearers *), and * 1 umenldes * (‘ the 
Graelous Ones , a luphemism for tho 
huries). It was ^is(h>luss last and 
gre itesL work 

Acami M\ov T' o wxtibman on tho 
loof of Agirnimnoiis palaco in Argos Is 
looking f ut ♦ u till H gnal bewoi that is 
leeannmnet (he fill f I ov HemiddinH 
be bolds it, anJ the tuws is pie si nth eon- 
fimie d l)j i In I il I and finally by oho 
arrixal of Vguiimnm bimwlf with his 
cirlive, i is andi i But the chorus of 
Aigive J hlirs, ixliili biating in the ir 
song tho fall of lio> an glo >my and 
hint at trouble thosacnlui imffuriM ii 
bx (Ulrinne lix of hei anigldei Iphi 
gim i, audits fonse quince s ( Ivtcmnistia 
tiiuche Touslv weleomcs Vgnuuninon and 
1 ids liun II to the itxUii ( ussindia, 
lllltd with II pill tic fiin/y, foiesecs his 
mu tier and hi r own mil utti is a 1 iment 
sho f)U(n\s into tlu piUie, ’laih for 
doxlb Tin ciyoftbi (lying Aguni nmon 
is bexrd, Mytinim st la rcapiioirs with 
tho two bodies glor>ing in in i deed of 
vtngianci \tgisthus Ini i i im nir, ap 

II ils > itjoieing and metis with 
tint i1 tin intiigniiil iiproailiis of the 

< h mis 

(iioriiiORoi Orcstis tbi son of A ga 
mirnnon who his been IiMug in i\ile, 
to s with Ins fjienti Pjlxncs to his 
t itJ i*s 1 mib intl dtelic lies on it a lock 
fl sbni licet X Ah xmenn on's dough 
t I, III I tin (horns ol Vigivi worm ii 
ipproaeh to pom 1 bations on tin tomb, 
ly oidir of Clvttmnestn., who his been 
distill be el by ominous ebe inis J loctia 
jttogiii/iH tin leek ol hci brilhci s haii 
in’ IS piesiije V icuiniid with him (In 
hiiripilis i V In' there is an implied 
ciiti 1 ST ion this rciogmtion Anoldbcrvant 
OiLstcs* fofit punts iiul a lock of 
hifl h T b> the tomb, but LUttia rejects 
t hi St jiroofs ( >f nil n tit\ ) I’l ol hi r and sist cr 
dieiclt on iinmcdiate vingeanie, which 
Apollo has ordt led Orfcsti s to exeeute, and 
invoke the iid of tin ir father Giestes and 
l^liin s in tlic gnisi of tiavpllers bearing 
news of tho death c)f Oresicb, ontci the 
palxci Ai gist bus IS summoned and on 

his 11 1 IV il slam by Oreste s ( lyteranestra 
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pleads with her son for her life, while he 
holds her under the threat of Us sword. 
He drags her into the palace and kills her. 
As Orestes is justifying his action, the 
Furies appear, threatc^ulng the murderer, 
who flies from them. 

Eumenideh. Orestes is at the shrine of 
Apollo in Deipiii. The Fuiics, forming the 
chorus, are asleep around him. Apollrj 
promises him protection and bids him go 
to Athens to seek justice from Pallas 
Athene. Orestes goes. The ghost oi 
Ciytemnestra stirs up the Furies. The 
scone <*hangeH to tho temple of Athene 
at Athens. Athene*, having heard the 
pleas of the Funes and t>r Orestes, refers 
the suit to a tribunal of Athenian ]utlg(‘s 
(the Areopagus, q.v., of which this was 
the legendary foimdation). Ttio \otcs for 
and against aro equal, and Oiestes is 
arquitt«*d by the eabting-\olo of At lit no. 
The IMiies aio indignant, but are eon- 
eiliatxnl bv Athene's promise of a per- 
manent abode .iiid honour in her land. 

Ore'stes, in Oreek mvtlmlog^, s«>n of 
Agamemnon (q.v.) and Civtemne^-iia, atul 
hi other of Iphigeuia and lOb'ctia. 
PclopSn and the nrtu'h's on the trtigedies 
Ores/em, Iphtginut ni 

Tauris. For liis marriage with Ilcrmioiie 
see Nfioptolemus. 

OrestcMf a drama bj Eunpides, produet d 
in 408 B.(*. 

Orestes (see aboTt) presented, after 
the murder of his niotttei, niadtlt*ue<l by 
the avenging Furies, and tenderh nuistd 
by his sistt^r Eleetia. Tlic Argi’ve demo- 
eraev is aliout to pass judgement on tliem 
for tiieir CTinie, and a sent cnee of tienth is 
expected. Meneluus (<i.v.) appears, having 
returiioil with Helen from Troy. Orestes 
appeals to him forpniteetion, on tho groiuid 
that ho has avenged tho murder of Aga- 
memnon, the hrot her of Menoiaus. But tho 
latter shows himself acraven. The c\ poctetl 
sentence is passed. Orestes and Eleetia,, 
stimulated by PvladcH (q.v.), now plot to 
kill Helen, the soureo of all their troubles; 
but she m> al(‘riou*ily <lisappearB. They 
then try to gain the supiiort of Monelans 
under throat of the death of his daughter 
Hermiono. The confused situation that 
results is sohod by the appearance of 
Apollo, who dictates a general pncifieatioT’, 
and explains that Helen has been coiriod 
off to heaven. 

O^rganoH, see Arishfle, § 3. 

O'rigen (Origeneti) (a.p. 185-2/14), the 
sueoesHor of Clement as head of the (Jlirls- 
tlan school of Alexandria, and the first 
great scholar among the Greek Fathers. 
Apart from many theological works he is 


chiefly famous for his *Hexapla*, on edi- 
tion of tho Old Testament containing in 
six parallel columns the Hebrew text, four 
Greek translations, and a revised text of 
tho Septuagint. Wo have only fragments 
of the work. 

Ori'ofi (drfdn), in OTcek mythology, a giant 
and hunti'r of lloeotia, the subj(‘rt of 
various legends, according to wIik h he was 
deprived of siglit bv I)ion>sus, or killed liy 
Artemis (either from jocilou^'y because lie 
was loved by Fjos, the Dawn, oi because 
he <*halleuged her to thiow the diseuc 
ag<iinst birii). or stung to death by a 
seoipion, bv iho same goddess’s design, 
while ridding the earth of wild beasts. 
Another stoi\ is tliat he pin sued tlu* 
Pleiades (fi.v.) and both he and they w( re 
turned hit o const ellJit ions. Tor t be curious 
Htoiy of his Idrth. see ()\id, ‘F.isti*, v. AO") 
et seq., a story based on the fal-sc- dt pi\.i- 
tion of the name Orion from the (li‘(‘ek 
ouron (urine). 

Oro'pus (0/o/jos). a town on the borders 
of Attn a and Ihuoli.i, ik*ii tho s(a; for 
a long time a sulqe* t of roiitintion Ik*- 
Iweeri the two *“h»tis, bor the oiarular 
shiiiie tbeit* sc*e Amtihiaraw^. 

Oro'sius, a Clir Istfhri (‘c cl(‘slaslie of Tarra- 
gona, of the .'ith e. a.d., fi lend of ht. Augiis- 
tine, and author at tho latter’s request of 
a history of tho woiJd to 117 A.r), Its 
principal sources were Justin ami Jerorne- 
Jfiiisebius (q(|.v.), and it w^as designed to 
promote the Cliristiun faith. 

O'rph^s, a legendary pi'e-^Iomeric poet, 
a Thracian, a follower of Dionjsiis (q.\ ), 
a son of Calliope or soinc other muse, and 
so marvellouH a playr*r on the lyic that the 
wild beasts were speliliound by his niiisir. 
He is said to have taken pfii b in t he expedi- 
tion of the Argonauts (q.v.), and by Ins 
song helped them to resist the lure of 
the Siri'ns (q.v.). He married Eurydue, 
a Dryad (q.v.). Eurydico, while running 
awray from Arlstaeus (q.v.), w*ho was forc- 
ing his attentions upon her, trod on a 
Brake, was bitten, and died. Orpheus went 
down to Hades to r* eo\ er her and by bis 
mubie induced Persephone to let her go, 
but on condition that Ori>hcus bhould not 
look back at her as she followed him. 
WTicn they approached tin world of the 
living, Orpheus forgot the condition and 
looked back, and Eurydico immediatc*lv 
vanished for ever. Later, ^ Oriiheiis w'as 
torn to pieces bv Thracian Maenads (q.v ). 
either for interfering with their worship, 
or beeauso of his hatred for women slnr'C 
he had lost Eurydlce. His head, floating 
down the Hehrus, and in some versinnH 
still speaking, reached the Island of Lesbos 
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(q V ), whore it was huiicd (soo the hues, 
68-b J,inMllton*a‘Lycidas*,eQdinpr Down 
the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore ) 
Oi phens was icfrardod as the foundei of the 
MjBteiies (see Orphi^n) which took his 
name The btoi> of Orphtns indFuiydicc 
— of the man who goes «iown to tin lowoi 
woild to rt c over his w ife oi sister— found 
in t ho folk loi e of wideh distant c ountnc s 
The tearing in pieces of Diphciis may be 
coniiectoci with the iituil of Dion\sus 
(cf the legends of I’entheus and AIin\as) 
Ihcic ^s tn echo of the storA of Oipleus 
in the Adl line s in Milton’s T^ai idise Lost 
(Ml 10 el sc(i ) and m *L’ tllogio* (1 1 j ot 
Hf 1 ) riu in\th of Orphe ns in I 1 hia lif c 
is I he BUbject of an opeia ( Difeo , 1762 ) 
bv (.luck 

Orphism, a niA stio Gicc k c ult e mm ^ted 
with Orplu ns (q a ) as the hgendai\ mkiko 
of the sKicd jxKins whence the Oiphie 
(hotlines writ deriAed (see l/Msmi/sand 
Onomacritu^) Oi i>tiism c \pl lined the imv 
tine of good uni o\il in hum ui intuic 
l\ the iii\tliof Dionvsus Za#,ieus (ij a ) 
It clepirtfd fioin the pTinutivc (.leek 
leligioii m nuking the guilt luel i»imi h 
inent of the indivilnil the eentie of it 
eloe trine It t luglit the ti insini„i iti n of 
souls unel iiiculcited iitiiil niei inoi il 
puritA IS gi\ mg t he soul its tin il le ie ise to 
the lite of the hie sse eJ ITielesthe Oiphies 
eonceivcd is i IJell apliee ef letiilintion 
f 1 the urnighteons In then asceticisn 
the Oiphies ippioviiiiatc cl t) tlic Pvthi 
goic ins (q A ) A\ith vvheise deut lines then 
c wn hnd much iii cemini m I he Oiphies 
ce lehr it eel tiia 'jteiies in which puiilic itir n 
anel miliatiou jdiAiel in imp nt ml imi 
1 he tea I mg to pue cs anel ele \oui ing eif the 
goel ])cisomhed in an animal iijipe irs lo 
h i\e 1)1 eu inioiig then rite s Oi pliism w is 
1 lorninent in the 6tli c Be. Lalei it sink 
t o tho ])e)»>il ion of i ele stusc d popnl ii siipc i 
stitieiri though Pmelar and ri ito A\(ie 
at ti acted by its doctrines Iheie was i 
i< vival of it undci the Roman c mpnc 


Orthrus, m Orccjk nn tli dogy, tho de»g ot 
(.eiAem (q \ ) It Ajfas tlic olTspiing of 
1 * phon and I ehidni (qq "V ) Seo lltra 
th\ (Labours of) and Sphinx, 


Orty'gia (Ortagm), see Lcto and S jraxuse 
§ 1 


Oscans, an Italian laee akin to tho ITm 
biidijs Sabelllans, anel Latins, speaking 
a dialect related to the ns Ihoj estab 
lnhed tbemselACS b of Latiiini princi 
Pill> in ( amnania, also In Lucdmi and 
Aptllia. The bammtes woio tho pimolpal 
Oscan speaking people. The Oae an dialect 
probably oiiee had Its lituaturo and Avas 
the original language of tho \te llan pla>s 


(ei V ) Oscan eeitainlv influenced Latin 
and surviyed alongside of It till the Ist 
e B c 

Oschopho'na, see Festiv(d% § 4. 

Osi'ris, the most widely woishlppod of 
the gods of the I g>ptian«, lepresenting 
the male piodurtlAc pimciple In nature 
imainatc I m the bull Apis Mvth lelatod 
thit as a king of J g\pt hr liad clvilired 
ind ■‘due ate d his people but had been 
iiuideiod and lus bodi cut in pieces by 
his biothei Set (Identifted with tho Gieek 
lAphon qv) Isis (q v ), his slhter and 
wife, eedkeleil anu buned hirf mangled 
I e rillin'^ anel with her son lioriis took 
levinge on Set, the ai thoi of all evil. 
I he re iltti 0 ‘siiisw is legaideel as tho god 
t the do 111, but tho souiee through 
lloni (the Sun) of imcwed life llio 
e.iee ksideiitilie 1 him with Djoiiasuh (q \ ) 
see ilso Sr ap}s \nd liar j on (ties 
Osto'rius Sca'pula, Pcbiiitb, see Bn 
inn ^2 

O'stracafeik osfiaka potsherds) broken 
fiigiiunts (1 potteii used as wilting 
M if Cl id I his was a ve iv common piac- 
liee m aneiuit Lgypt, ostraca werei also 
iHcU in (jiieccc, but appiicnllA to u less 
eYtfiit tliiiii 111 J^g>i)t lor tlio use of 
slide 1 at \Tht us 111 voting foi the banish- 
[ment ot ctrliiM ;ei-<>ons, si c Ostrat ism, 

Dstiac i A ir> vciy widely In si/o and 
shfcpt, ii-iuallv the wnting is la ink, the 
letteis lie occasiomillv carved with a 
knife 1 ho tciiii is ometimes e\te uded to 
limestone fr ig iients Avhii li aac it also use d 
IS wilting matciiRl m I gA pt, though only 
iiieh in the iHiicd ifler Alexander’s 
eonqiest vAheii (. eek was the national 
liugiiage of J g>pt Ostraca iiibeiibod m 
(iieek make their appeniance In J gypt In 
the 2id c B e The y aio most '^ommon in 
the oigns of the emjioiors Hadriin (ad 
lit HS) iiid \iitoiiiT us (138 101) Most 
of them e oiiii fi i m 1 he be s o? itrf iieighbemr- 
Imod in 1 pper IgApt (piobahh beesause 
pipAius A «. less plentiful in T ppei Lgypt 
th in 111 1 < we t) 1 uge nuniheis have also 
I ceil found in the 1 ayoum In geueial 
osliara were, u « cl for docuimntH of minor 
impojf imi ich as icceipts foi tlie pay- 
ment of tixes OT foi the dcUveiv of corn 
mt i public granaries, cr for pilvato 
ifaymtul-i There are also many lists of 
names ac founts and me moiauda of vari- 
ous &iids OceasioTiully Hchool exercises 
weic wiitteu on ostiaea sometimes the 
alphalie t, some times act ses from tho Bible 
oi lines fiom Ilomei, Fnripidos, Menan- 

dcT, \.c 

The importance of Greek ostraca con- 
sists < hiofly in their value as evldencse for 
tho economic history of Graeco Roman 
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Efirypt* but they are also of some interest 
for the study of oncioiit writing, for the 
topography of the districts fiom which 
they comi, and for the histoiy of the art 
of pottery Ihe largest collections of 
ostraoa are those of the Bodleian Library 
at Oxfoid the British Mubcum, the 
Louvre, and the Berlin Museum. 
O'stracism, an institution introduced at 
Athcnb hy Cleist hone s (q v ), designed to 
prevent any attempt against the cstab 
lishod order Lath year the Lcclcsia cf>n 
bidercd the question ‘whether It wim 
expedient to applj ostiacism *. In tht 
event of an ailiimativo -voU each eitizeii 
inscribed on a peitsheid (ostrakon, see 
Obit Of a) the name of the peisoii whose 
withdiawal fiom the btate scenic d to him 
ntcc ssaiy to the imblic saicty Anv peis >ii 
so designated bv a certain numbei of a e»tcs 
(6 000 had to bo cast in all) w is to 1< ave 
\thens for ten ^caib, witfiout loss ot his 
pi oporto Isot moie thin ten eiti/cns 
in all (among them \iistides, qv) ever 
Buff 01 ed ostiaeism, aud ostiaeism was dis 
continue el by the e nd of the '»th c B f 
A considerable numlici ol ostraca be ir 
mg loles of this kind have been fouini it 
Athens tht nieist lemaikable diseoveii 
being tint of twelve osti le i, in on 
the Ritt of the Agoi i I our eif those btai 
the name of Vnstide s, two of J hemistoe le s, 
three ol Mtg i< les (ime le of Beiielos ostia 
cirodiniSei andonoof llqip iie bus (e emu'll! 
of the tyrant osli w izeel lu 187) 

O'tho, Marctis Sah i a s U om in t mperor 
In A n. 60 a foimei lioou e^jinpaniou of 
Nero (and bte Papjiacd) lie took liis own 
bfe aftti defeat by the arm^ of \ ite lliu 

O'tus (Of s) and Ephia'ltes, in (xieek 
nivfhologN gi ml Hons of VI uTis (wlunee 
ealkd AIolIu) oi oC Poseidon mel the 
Wife of \lociis Ihtj altukcd the goeS 
and tiled to pile Ossa on Ohmpus in’ 
Pehoii on O'lSi, in oidei to e Imib ’^e 
heaven lliti wcie elesf roved i»y /tus 
A passige in llii lln i tells h )\v 1h(\ 
impiisoiK d Vit the god ol wit m i 
bioii/t j ir for tl iitecn ruon lis he weiulel 
have ptiisheel Iheie hid not lie i rat 
released him \ dilleieiit ti lelition ni il e^ 
them ?)C lithe ent he loe^i wher f mn le d eitie 
and the worship of the Muses Ihei i iv 
bo siiiMvois fiemi in oldci ithgi m 

Je pliialte s w IS ilso the ii irne t the 
demon of night niH I e among the Gielks. 
Ova'tio, sec Iniimpfi 

O'vid (Pubhus Ondtus \aso) (41 i c- 
AD Ih) bom the veil aftei the death of 
Jubus ( lus ir it Sulnie) in u valle v ol M e 
Aptmiiues 1 leiigniiu teiriteii\ east if 
Rcmio Ills fannlv w is eif t epic sti i m lank 


I He was educated at Rome and by bis 
father's wish studied rhetoiic with a view 
I to the practice of law, l)ut his taste for 
' poetry assorted itself According to tlio 
Rider Phuy he had apphe^d himse If to the 
emotional rather than the argumentative 
Bide of rhetniic Ue tra\ e lied, studied also 
at Athens, and visited Asia and bicilj. 
I or a ti*ue he hold some minor oflie lal posts 
at Rome Horace and Propcitms were 
imong his fiicnds, he mourns the de ith of 
TibuUuH Virgil he onlv saw His poetry 
sjon bi ought him popularity m idle, 
fu hionalile Roman e ire les lie was tbreo 
tiin s inamt d his fii st tw o m ii i la ges w e ro 
of shoit duration. Ins thud wife lemaine d 
de vote d to him and lo-v il duimg his e xile. 
lie had a daughter (or per Imps step- 
dauglitei, though he calls hii nafa). In 
A D 8 tho cemrsc of his life at Rome was 
mte iniptcd bv tho overwhelming blow of 
an irnpc rial i diet banishing him to Tbiiiis 
(or lonn) on tho V\ shoio of tho Black 
Sea Vceordmg to ()\irl tho gionnds of 
ihis sentence weie a poem (no doubt tho 
nnmoial ‘Ars Amatori i ) and in enor 
VMiil this last was k minis unknown, 
something, it in i\ hi supposed which 
eliieetiv offended the ernpci n pcisoinl 
susceptibilities Ills 11 mu w is connected 
with that of Julia, the eiiipeior s pio 
lligite d night tl ()\id li IS (li sdilu dm his 
Tjistii the list Sid iTiglit it Romo, tho 
hiidships of his \ova„( io I mn md the 
tedious ytais of boieilom and de i rivalion 
in his bli ik lind of cvili ITis lioitH ef 
some mitigition of his pniiisliiiK nl weie 
dihipp anted md lu dud nl P rr i ifter 
ten veils ot bmishmtnl JI» sum to 
hive be c oim le e one ile d to its mh iliit mts 
tbe^ weie kind ind e msidi i iti. md won 
his islet in II li lint tin tiitie liTignip.!, 
incl wrote in it a poem (n t i \* mt) in 
Uonoui of Augustus in 1 ill e iin 

qht approMTii ite mdei m whieli his 
woiks were wntli n ippi us t Ic as fol 
lows, blit cioss lefi Tciif I s in them liom 
me to xnoihei miki then m pifiut un 
e>eit iin ‘ Vnioies , Ileroi Its Mtdi 
eamin i fat lei ft min^ le , Ai s \m tl on i ’, 
Remtdia Vrnoiis ‘Me del' Metamoi 
phoses’, ‘1 asti*, 'Instil*, ‘J pistulie ex 
Poiito . These, with the evcejilion of 
‘Me del’, a tinge dv fpiaisid bv Quin 
till in) of whieh onlv two lines hue siii 
vivtd, aio di alt with un Ici then sevei il 
titles Winks doubtfiiUv ^ittiibnti d to 
Ovid an tho ‘Ililuutici (ol whuli wc 
hive onlv a fiagment) on the miune 
cie ifiire s of the Bill k ^cr md tire Ibis, 
a'’ lime ilptrem Imitate d fiornCallimaclius 
and dir re ted against some tncinv ^iUx , 
i e oniTd lint b v a nut tre e md ( onsolatio 
il Liviam* (or ‘P picedion I)iuhl ) on 
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the death of Dnibus Noro, at one time 
attributed to Ovid, aro spunous Ovid*s 
writiners with tho exception of the ‘Meta- 
morphoses* and ‘Uaheutica’ (m hexa- 
meters) aro in iltgrlacs (see Metre) Ovid 
IS a fliK nt, bupcrfiual, witt j , and Ingenious 
wntci, mat in verso and phrase, a vivid 
and luc id Hf oi } tdlei uithmany ehdiming 
pla>a or fino and picturesque descrip 
tionb. In him the T>oetie ait has lost the 
senoub oh irioUi which it had with Vngil 
and Horace nor is it (except m the 
‘Tiistia* and I pistuldc *) the cxpiisMon 
of btrong pcisonal feeling (as sometimes 
with ( itullus) Its jiurpose is to amuse 
His amoToiis pot try is artificial. Ins 
Coiinni hid no single li\mg countcipirl 
Tho Aht iinoiphoscH* contun", pissigcs 
of inoic M)ii 1 me Jit tenth i aiitl simple 
ciisodts su« h as those of (eyx 'iiui 
Hfdcvonc Plulcnion ind Baucis Tht 
field sdufi his preserved a pit isant 
btory illii tr iting Ovids fondness fen 
VC lb'll t \tf 11 limits He wiiH oiiee dsketl 
by his fin 11 1st *i it tin y iriiK it choose thre e 
lines to be eixsed fiom Ins woiks He 
agieed piovidcd ho might also fhe«isc 
three lines on no aee mnt t > lx biciiflted 
*Lhe line s chose n on e o h si It luine I out 
to be the simt One of them w is se »ni 
hove imiuc viium stmiviruTmjnt bo\e n 

Tt IS IS a stay tellei ind i giiieh to 
Ciitik mylhedogy and Romm leg nd tint 
Oyid chiefly exeited indue nee <n Iitei 
Itoman wnters iaIio fieeJy nmtited met 
boTiowi d from I im Tit yv is it ad <iii( te d 
ind ad ipte d duiiug the Middle Vges md 
Jio wis the fuoiiTito I itiri pe e t tf the 
iltniissinet (Ih'^f ])imf(d it Remo in 
1471) Ihtie \\(it III my fum^litions of 
I iit-i of Ins woiks into 1 nglisli m the 
lOtl) ( not i lily thosi of Civton (1180) 
(loldim. luibtivilk ind ( liui hyne 1 
Puts igiin well tiinsliteel o im i 
phrased by Dry itn in 1 ill s An i n! 
md Med in Iho tiinslition of the 
‘Met un mill se s jml I in lOJO l\ 
(jtoige S in iys (I 78 1014) w is in imp « 
taut yyork 

(huitei di w liigely on him i the 
‘Book t)f the Due he House of 1 imc % 
iTid Ltgenel of Oood ^^omti * to a less 
extent in tfic irifoibury 'lilts (feir 
mst irite in tho ‘Maiuiple a Talc* of the 
crow) Oeiwei s ‘(onfessio Amantis Ins 
a mult Rude of Ovidian talcs Tho veiiej 
Queenc contmns many allusions to him 
M ulow e’s 1 austns in his list sjjr e e h quote s 
tho ‘ Ameires * ( O h nte lentc , e urnt i noe tis 
equi*> bhakcspearc knew the ‘Metameu 
phobcs* in Goltlmg j translation but 
appeals also to h ivf known tho Latin te xt, 
fiom whieh lie took tho muno ‘litami 
ondfromthP I f tho'l isti i ho story ottlio 


Rape of Luf re ee Francis Morts, the crit lo, 
m his ‘Palladis Tamia* (1598), made the 
well known observation that *tho sweet 
yyitty boul of Ovid lives in mollifluous and 
honey tongued Shake spoaro witness his 
* Venus and Adorns his “ Lue roc« **, his 
sugai ed bonnt t« among his pnvato friends*. 

\h V em Like It * (in in 9) has a roforenoo 
to Ovids exile ‘among the Goths'. Tiie 
hne in ‘Romoo anel Jiihot*, * At lovers’ 
pe 1 Junes they sa-y, Jove laughs* (n ii). Is 
i truislation from tho Ais Vjnatoria*. 
Ihe laming of tho Shrew* (iii i) gives 
two lines liom tho ‘Htroidts* (See also 
urulci Vrtso ) Be 11 J onson in hib Poetaster * 
intioehices tho meidcnt of Ovid*s banish- 
ment by \ngiistiiH bliirk y m his Conten 
liem f)f \j IX and UlvsBts feu the arms of 
\rliilles (thiefly kiownf rthi great dirge 
it he end ihe ^Imies of e» ii bloeid anel 
stRe ) idapts Oyn b aecount m the 11th 
Heiok of tho Mtlnmoiphoscs* of the 
lie bite Ik twee i tlx hencs. 

Oxymo'ron (fiom (ik shaip*, 

/L f. \ ill I ) ailut ncal hgiiit i v which 
two imongmous oi tontndictoiy toims 
lit romlmtil in an c\r)rtssioQ so ns to 
gne it p nut t r JLlcudidc mcntlxx* 
(Poi Oil III xl {>) 

Oxyrhy'nchus, a plan (Ixhntsa) m Tip 
perl gypt S of the 1 lyoum whtit many^ 
imitiit minusi iipts on pipy riis h ivo bitn 
1 > 1111 1 in tht list dccibde of the 1 dh and 
111 tlx Jdtli o 'lliesc jTitlidt (b< suits im 
pe it IT L Jiihlit il Irxgnitnls) texts of puts 
of iht works of Jloimr Bocchylilcs, 
Pmdai, Aiistitlc xnd( xUmiat 1ms (qq v ) 


P 

Pacto'lus (Pcut}ltb) 1 iivti m Lvdia, 
whost sands (out xuit d gold Su Midas 

Pacu'viUS y/ atm las) VTai 1 1 s (c J20 ■< 

1 ) TJ c ) X nei hi yy and pui d ol I nmus, 

I ri 'it Riundisiiii H< t iii e to Rome, 
f imd 1 lit th n tf the tii Ic of Lit hus 
(<1 V ), an i hf I It s I ( mg i p untt r bet xnic 
a eck billed tii,, liaii Wo have tht 
titks and liagrn n s of twelve of his 
tTu.te1]ts and of one md ion il diimi 
Uoatinfa) on J'uillus (probably L. Ae- 
imhus I* mil lb, qy ) Jht titles i-how 
iht trite k iKt^ of Ins tragedies one 
it least, tb Vnl t pe * (his most famous 
w T r be 11 g in mnt ation of P unpi U s aud 
the Niptia i>ioIj iblv ol Sophoeles foomo 
pocull'iiitK s of diction iTifuirod the ridi 
enle of Lueilms and I*er*«ms, but his work 
showed commxiid of pathos and passion 
and imi>ressivo eharuetor drawing He 
WIS knoyvn as 'deictus*, probably on 
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aocoimt of his Hollemsm, i e. his roseaich 
Into and treatment of unfamiliar Gieek 
saga rycles The term was regarded as 
high praise. Cicero looked upon him as 
the greatest of Roman tragedians and 
In his *De Amiritia tcbtiflts to the popii 
lar enthusiasm with which a scone in his 
‘Orestcj* was received. 

Pae'an (PautH), a Greek choral Ivnc (q v ) 
probably of ( letan ojigm, duiving its 
name from the mvoeation ‘le Paion 
addressed to Apollo, which foimtd i 
refrain The song was sometimes but not 
alw ays, accompamed by a dance It might 
bo either an invocation or a thanksgi\ing 
(perhaps ongmally a song of healing oi 
incantation) at first addicsscd to Apollo 
later to othci gods also It wis much m 
vogue at ST^iita, it the feasts of Apoll> 
A paean is said Irt have bt c n c utnposed 1 's 
bophocles to \ 4 { U piiis md ( ne b\ Socr it t s 
to Apollo Some fiagmenlarj paeans bv 
Pind ir survive 

Paedago'gus (Gk Pailaa*y s), s 
iLducnfiorit §§ 1 and 2 

Paeli'gni, inhabit aiits of loCtv v ilkvs e f 
the Apennines 1 of It mic In PatUgni in 
territory lay ) the Imthplue t 

Ovid, who spe Iks of SuUiio gclidis ul ru 
iiius iindis IToicU lefers to Paehgiii 
fiigoia*, (Od Jii vix 8) 

Pae'on, see l/e/ze §J 
Pae'stuniytbe H nii iii ii uneo^PohCide ni i 
a colons fenmdc i by S> h ii (q v ) on tl < 
c oast of I u im i about 600 b c It is 
famous for its Cieek temples of which the 
fine luins still remiin It w i louquered 
hy Rouio 111 27 1 i c \iiisil peaks of its 
roses doweling twiec a 5011 
Pae'tus, sec irrm 

Pagana'lia, at Re me the ec lehr lUon n 
the pdgi (divisi ms f luril uc is) of the 
sowing, a fistnal ass Killed with the 
earth goddesse s ( le ind lellus who 
according to Ovid wiie then mvoked to 
protect the sooa ihe feast w is a movable 
one 

Painting, fl) (»kh k We d 1 not know 
very much ibout (rie k me 1 1 ids of paint 
mg, and aie mainlv dependent on the 
statements of 1 llnv Pmstniis and Lu j 
oian. The Crieeks appear to hive nseel 
fresco (painting on wet pi i tei) tempo? i 
(the use of some stiekv medimii) and tlio 
encaustic method (the natuie of whi^h is 
not (ortiiiilv known but which apiiciis 
to have involved the use of melted w?v 
08 a medium) borne ide a of the skill of 
the Greek [i iinteis mav be derived from 1 
the beautiful examples that we jiossf ss 
of the kmdrod art of vase (q v ) eioeoia | 


tion. Apart from the wall peuntmgs of 
Mycenae and Inynb, and the beautiful 
frescoes of Cnossus m Ciote, Gieek paint- 
ing may be dividoel mto thiee mam 
periods (a) that of Polygnotus (q v ), 
the dibt half of the 5th e b c , when the 
artist s object is to give a simple digmlled 
iepT( scntatlon of some mythological scene , 
(6) the period of Zeuxis and Paiihabius 
qq V ) the litter piit of the 5th < , in 
\ Inch, though the subje e ts aie still m the 
imin mythological, the object Is to ex- 
tidc t from t he scene the elements of beauty 
that it coni iins, (<) the peiiod of Vpclles 
(q \ ) the 4th e , wht n It e Imic il skill was 
de \eloi ( d m vaiious diiectu ns m a niim 
bei ol (lillciciit Hcliools, at Athens Sie j on, 
and in Ionia I ho bchool it Si von w is 
famous Ape lie b hmisclf 1 sni to hive 
studied time but it appe ais to hive be rn 
not 111 nthcr feu foimal ind tcehiiie il 
LAcellinee tlian for feeling and imagma 
turn Aftei the 4th c the Gieek ait of 
punting lei lined The re ismiich mtc nst 
mg mf uni it ion about /e iivis 1 Htihisius, 
an 1 Vpe III s in Plmv (N II \\\v P) 

(2) Roman sci tri Ixmwn 
Palae^mon (i'oZrtim ») see D in /bws and 
1/e fie cries 

Palae'mon, (>t inti ‘T Ur mmit b a fa 
mous giimmaiiiii uiul U lehei at Romo 
undei ribeiius in I ( ilikuli icfeiieel to 
bv fuveiiii 1 CIS ns wi his pui il and 
Quintilian is ilso siid t » h ne h id him for 
msliuctoi Ihneih xcuiiiiis leiount rif 
him m buotonius, De (iraiiiiii iticis 
Palaeography, bce / rris an 1st il ps § 1 1 

Palac'stra (Palaistra) WTcsthng s h > 1 
in Gie ek eitie s the place whcie 1) vs were 
instiuf te d m wiostling in 1 gjmn isti 

Palame'dcs, in Greek mvtliolot,\ ( nc of 
the Greek heroes of rhe Idjiu War, in 
ingcmousin in whoissud tohive inventi I 
some of the letteisofthe ulphilxl ind the 
game of di aught s When Odvsseus (q v ) 
tiled to IV Old his obligation to je m in the 
expe eliti in to Tiov bv fi igniiig in id le ss 
P il me les e \]>ose 1 liis dt e cit J heie aft( 1 
Odvsscus to avenge h mself foigcd lit Iter 
pui|) utiug to (orii fiom Priam (q v ) 
offeimg g )1 1 1 ) I il iinodes to induce him 
to betiav the Greeks and the gold bv 
tlu eontiivanei of Odyuseus v n found 
in Palamedos tent I*alamedes wob ton 
sequentlj stoned to dcall Ills lather 
Nauplms avenged him WIian the Greek 
fleet wis letuining home fnm Tioy ho 
hm d it, bj false be ic ons, on the rucks 
of liiUboe a 

Pa'latine, Tni (Palaftnu^ M n<, the hill 
t)D which the flist Roman settlement w is 
made (see hxunct § 1, and PI 14) it was 
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here that Aenoas was shown by Lvandbr 
the cave of Lupeica^ (Aea vul). In latci 
times the residences of many important 
Homans were situated there, e K ^ iceio, 
Hortonslns, Ciassus Antony, Clodlus, 
Clodia and hci husband The htniso of 
Vugustus on the Palatine uas cnlaigcd 
to loim the first of the imperial palaces, 
tf) be followed b> others on the sanu hill 
Tho namo is perhaps dtiixtd fioiri Pales 
<q V.) The derivation from pal MS maish*, 
has also bo< n suggi ‘«f i d t In ii w as mai sh'v 
Kioimd botwetn the hilJ and the Tiber 
Palatine Anthology, hoe inth:il 7ns 
Pa'les {Pali s), in Tb rn in rtligi ui i luslu 
s] nt {nuintn) male avoiding i > Vaiio 
and others lemaU actoiding to \ ugd an<l 
Olid Ihe litltT dtstribos Imt is siIv in 
isilvuola) WiLtarUia u ft 'll ix il of 1 ihs 
XX IS i iituil punfit ition t f sh( pi t ttis itid I 
tiorks (which writ diixti tliriujrh (ht I 
lUmcb of blxzmg htiiw) in I in inxot i 
lion of piospcnti in tlu c mini' st iM>n 
\t tlu iiih'in celt bi 111 in tl tlu ft li\ il 
the tislu of tlu i ilxts I lilt it Ibc 
lordmlii (q X ) win si nnkit 1 n tl i 
fiK Tlu test IN al look pi If c in \] iil 
and simil 11 ctKirumus tn\ lufti ii r 
firmed il ib at tlu suru tirru of tlu 
Nt II, in van ms ]i*its of t isUrn 1 uiopt 
cl iNvn to icrtnt times Uiitl bcluvcfl ni 
fl lubt light l\ tint flu festiN il \\ is cf 
oldti ditc thin Home itsdf 
Palimp&est, a nnuusdipt m nliirh tlu 
tl xt IS wiittcn oxer in ett u i d c iibei text 
The pi It tic e of xxiitmg on Ibo m novated 
surface of an old manusc iipt was frequent 
among tho monks of the IMiddh \gfs 
\it(nipts hi\c betn inuh in n ulcr 
tunes to ucoxtr the iii u nt \ ituu 
bv means of eheimt il ic igt nts soiiit times 
successliillx 

PaltmVflia, HI i roA 

Palinu'rus, in the ‘ \omid (q v Bks V 
and \1) tlu pilot of the ship f Xcncis 
He falls into tho sea off the coa t ot it lU 
IS borne to land, and inuideied bv the 
inhabitants \ent as finds his ghost in tht 
net her xvoild it had i4>t crossed the St> 
b< cause hib body leriiamed iiubur ed A 
hr idland on the W coast of Lnt luii is 
Slid to don\< its modern nimo from 
l*alinurus. He has betn tuithfi unmoi 
tili/ed by moiloin scientists who liave 
given his name to the st a crayfish or 
langouste {Ped^urus vulgaris) 

Pa'lla, SCO Clothzng, ? 3. 

PaMladas (Palladas), a Greek writer of 
opigroms who lived at Alcxindria in tho 
early 5th cad Ho mav be s dd to have 
been the last Greek poet of any real dis 
tinction, for his work, unlike that of later 


eleglsts, is characterized bv a fierceness 
and vigour which arise out of real feeling. 
A pagan, he saw the ancient world cnimb- 
llug about him, and ho had no hope foi 
the future. 

Palla'dms {Palladius), Pubj h r HuiTi its 
TiLRis A^vIIllA.\(TS, authoi In the 4 th t 
A D of a Latin tie itise on agrieultuio in 
t mi teen books t mipiltd Irom the works 
iteailici wiiliiB Tlu flist book contains 
nut i il (JiKctions on flu clioitt of a s to, 
<m film buddings tlu in inaKt ment of 
p< ulti \ , ind agiu ultiii il iiiiplt rut nts The 
n<\t txxelvt bo iks dt il xxitU tlu woik to 
I i tl mt on tlu J 11 rn in e ae h mouth Tht ho 
I » 's III 111 inose 1 ho last look on (ho 
jlfix ill HI of tids !«> mtUgiics Tho 
wfikw s 1 ill ( I xxf II I Tiown m 1 ltd times 
nil 1 1 ansi <i ri w is ii ide iiit > Middle 
1 lu lish 

Palla'diuin (Palhulmru) in fii(i.knul 
Koinin lilitf ill im ige of iminomonal 
uiliq utN n will h the sititv of ii eitx 
x\ IS tl uii,li( to dtpdu!^. It was ^aid to 
b( tlu ini Ut >f I dlls 1,1 X ), xvhom the 
Gjieks idiiititu I witli \thiiu and tho 
H linns will) Miiinxi indtihivi folltn 
tl )m lu i\i n in answer to tho pi ijei of 
Ilu** tlu fmndtr of liov suite lioy 
<oiildiit>( b( dipt rue tl w hile i( tontiined 
this inngt, Dimudts aiul Odvsseiis (or 
lHti (dis iloiit ) t mud It oil iidlng 
io nnous vei-sion lu fou iti ifs wi> to 
Vlluns or Vrgrs oi Spipfi or Kona. 
1 I this last t ity il wis i ithei 1 1 night bv 
Ntiuus (lUoincdes liaxmg only suteitdtd 
111 sft alitig m inut dit ri) or surroudt led bv 
1 )j mu dt D It w as kt i>t thii e m the I emple 
t Vest I 

Pa'llas (gtn J*allcufos to bt (listingiiisiud 
fi >iii J tdUm, gtn PaUarUos)^ part of tho 
title of the goddesb Pallas Athene (soo 
Ail at ) T ho mt a.ning of tho mmo is im- 
kiu wn It w IS explained by vailous 
rttoijc s, sue h as it ^ t hone k'Uc d a giant, 
< I a m bidon of thit name It was poihaps 
the mint of a goddcb of some tithcr lell 
gion With whom Hit Gieokb identified 
Mhcnt Sit i^allofitum 

Pa'lldS, in wrcf k mj thology, the name of 
a litm i g lit, and of an Attic heio, 
none of them of piitleular importance 
Lht ^ vas also on Areadian hero tf the 
n&mt founder of the nty i^allanteion 
lie was tho grandfather of Luandros 
(Pvaiillcr, q v ) who figures in the story 
of the founding of Rome lu Homan legend 
(sto Arneid, Ilk. X) another PallaH is the 
son of Evandor. ITo accompanies Aeneas 
t o the war against the Italians anti is killed 
by Turnus. 

Pallia'ta, Fabu 7A, m Latin literature a 
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term applied to comedies adapted or 
Imitated from Qreok comedies, for instance 
the pla>8 of Plautus and Teicnco Ihe 
name is derived from pedUum, a Greek 
doak. 

Palmy 'ra, see Zenolna. 

Pan, the Greek god of flo<ks and shep 
nerds, vaiiously dobcilbod as the sun of 
Hoimes, oi of Zeus, or of some other lieity, 
and represented as partly goat like in 
form Uo was oiigmally an Art adian de ity, 
and Mt. Maenalub in Aroadi i (wbcie, ac 
cording to Paiisanias tlie mh ihitants 
thought they could still hear Pan piping) 
was saerc d to him Ut inve nU d i lie innsl 
Cfil pipe of flcycn re ids which he named 
Synnx in honoui of the nympJi of thxt 
name whom he loved and w ho was hanged 
into a n c d In ordt r that she might c t apt 
him Pan also loved the nxmphs Iht\s 
and Echo, who when they fled fiom him 
were changed respecthilv into x pine tree 
and a voice that tan only icptat Iht list 
words siioken to her Pan was it inilcd to 
be the cmiso of sudtlt n lud gi oundkss ft u 
csptciallx that ft It by tr iitlltrs in rtni tc 
and dt sol xte places, know ri iii t msc quent e 
as Panic fe ir Tt is said (11 dt \ i 1 0 j) tb it 
when Phitiippidts htfort the bittlc of 
Maiathoii (set Pernan ff ar<i) w is sent 
to ask help from Spaita Pan ipiK irtd to 
him and promised to help the Vthemins 
In battle In eonsequente of Ibis 1 is 
worship wis introduttd a| Athens after 
Marathon lly t he Pom ills In w is j It ntl 
fled with Jaimus (q x ) Plutaich lelitts 
that in the rtign of liheiius a ship with 
pxsstngers was driven near the coast of 
the islts of Paxl A Itiud voice was heard 
colling to t)ue Thaniuus ih it tht gieat god 
Pan was dead The empeioi oidtred an 
enquiry, but no satisfy torj ciplanation 
was found The ineiltiit in Chrlftiin 
legend is associated with the birth of 
Christ Aetortling to b liemaeh, the 
explanation miy be found in tho lament 
of the worsh ppers of the one ntal god Tha 
mu7 (see Adonis) t> rrafifieyas 

redirqKe*, oveibt ird and mis untie rsUmd 
by the jiasstiigtrs of a ship while his 
annual obsequies were being cclebialed 
fehelley s ‘ Il> mn of P in is in t ch<» of a 
story that I\in once crigiged m a musiuil 
contest with \pollo (see Uidas) 
Panae'tius (Panarfios) (e ISO-c 110 hc ), 
of Rhodes, a tireek btoii philosopher who 
came to Rome , was admitted to the frit nd 
ship of Scipio AeTmllaims (q v ) ai d at 
companied him on a mission ttj 1 gypt and 
Asia He powtrfuilx influent ed the euclo 
of bcipio and thi ough them Roman 
thought He letumod to Athens where 
he dll ce ted the btoic school, and there he 


died He was author of a treatise *On 
Duties* (which has not suivivod), on 
which Cicero modelled his ‘De Olheiis’. 

Panathenae'a {Panathenaia), see FesU^ 
val% § 3 

PanathSnS'icua, see /soerofes. 
Pancra'tion (Pagl ratitni), m Greece, a 
fotm of contest combining wrestling with 
boxing. It was a brutal f n rii of sport, zn 
winch almost any mtlhud u£ xanquishmg 
tit opponent was illowcd The 1 lutia- 
iion was initodueed mt > tlu Olympian 
Cixmes (see IfestuaJs, ^ 2) fiom 618 lit 
It was also intluded m the Is erne an and 
Isthmian Cx mies 

Pa'ndanis {P%ndaro9) in Greek mxlho 
logy son of I >eioii (q x ) an 1 leader m 
the Tiojau \\ ai of tlu Tiojans who hxed 
xbout the foot of Mt Idi II is ht who, 
m Ilni*i\ buaks the tiut f ind woun Is 
Menclius with an aiiow In lhad* v he 
lb slim by Dioiiit Us I he stoiy of his 
jclaii nswiih li iliis and C it ssid i is told 
by i i iiiei I uni “^h ikt iie wi de 
X elope I by ( hiueti fiom an episode in 
the Rom in de J r it of lieu it dt Sa ntt 
Maure, whoso poem is bas d tn Dietys 
Crctensis an 1 Daies 1 hiy^in ( iq \ ) 
Pa'ndei ts (1 jndi c fm ) ^ilJu sf < ma7i» 
Pand/on (Pt/ndx w), a Itgeiularx king of 
Athens sometimes tlesc nbe I as gi in 1st n 
of Driehtlnus (q v ) lie w is fathei tf 
Philomela and I lotiio (qq v ) 

Pando'^ra {Pandora), see / lornt thesis 
PanPgy'rttL (1)1 or the *1 m gyrieus’of 
Isocrates, see under his nanit (2) For the 
i*aneg>rit on Trajan 1 liny see Plniy 
the lounger. (3) A collection of Latin 
\ omphinc ntary speeches by rJielontians 
of the late Ird and the 4th ct ad in 
honour t)f tlio empeiors of their time, 
chiefly Mnximiaii Constantins ( oust in 
tint I and 11 iiilian and Tht odosius Tho 
eolleelion contains also Plm\ s p inogyrlc 
(set (2) above) t n xvhicli the later spec ches 
wt 1 e modellc d 1 hest ai e elt ven In number 
anti range m date from ad 2*^9 to 1S9. 
They were ctimpovd m tht rhttorual 
selmols of Laid i hex are ai liflt lal dt c lam x- 
tions of httle httrary mtiil 
Panthc'on or Pa'ntheon (T PanHutm or 
Panthfum), at Rt mt a sph t lid building 
oreeted by M A ijrsanius Agiijipa (q v ) m 
27 B r , for what pui i sc is uncertain 
The mteinal niches wcie lecoratod with 
statiu'* of vanous gods Tho walls and 
arehth siuvixt It w is dedicated as a 
Christian ehmeh by I'ope IJ mifaee IV m 
A D bUD 

Pantomime, a form of tli xm itie entt i 
tammeiit at Romo of wlueh tho name is 
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a purely Roiran creation Tlu themes 
chosen were almost entliely mytholoRieal, 
the words were sun^, wlulo the actor 
silently danced or acted the roles The 
Greek actor Pyladtb, r 20 b i mtroducod 
a large choir or orchestra in he u of a singk 
singei. There was 8eener> and only one 
a tor (male), who took ni'iny paits wcai 
ing the appropriate mask for ea( h llath> 1 
lus was so popular in this form of drama 
that hiB name came to be used for anv 
pantomime actor (cf Ju'vonal, vi. 0), 
where Bathyllus dances Leda) Panto 
mime bceAme populir at Rome and con 
tributed to the decline of tragedy 
Panya'ssis (Panuams or J^anuns**i*,) of 
il ilicarnassus, um le of Heroeiotus («i \ ) 
and an epic poet (see Lpvc, § 1) II was 
]tut to d( ath about la4 B c by tnc tyrant 
I y ff damis 

Pa'phos {Paphos), sec Cy ■rus, 

Papi'nian ( 4tmiLiui> I apvnuinus^, a fam 
ous Roman juiist under Mtictis Auie 
1ms and Scptimius Sc mi us, prediably of 
Afju XII oiif^. lie aee ouipanu d Stvenis 
to Britain mperial tribunals sat at \ ik 
and Painnian was on the be nrh ibi re lie 
was I re feet of Praetorians from a i» 20 * 
It IS Slid til it when after thi de ith of 
Sexeruh, Caia< xlla murdeieei bis I r other 
(jeta, and asked Pxpiiuan to defend his 
action be fore the Senate , P xpinian rej he d 
‘ Paine ide is not so easy to debnd us to 
commit*. Caracalla hud Papiniaii putt) 
death 

Ptpiman wrote 37 books of Quaestiorns 
and 19 books of li^sponsa there are many 
CTccipts from them m the ‘Bigist* of 
Tu tmian (q y ) 

Papy'n, Disco VI RiESOi Itwasc »t until 
the 19th ( that it bee line known that the 
dry sands of Bgypt liad pn served large 
numbers of papynis rolls (sec Books, § 2) 
Some fifty rolls had bceu found m 1778, 
but all except one weie eanlesaly de 
Btioye d, and that one of no lit< laiy iinpoi 
tanex) But a great numbe i weie disc ove i od 
in the course of the last century Home 
m tombs, disienedly buiiid with tluii 
ownt IS (>th< rs in i ulft)ii*h hi ips liere the > 
had been thrown awiy Many of the si 
rolls eont line I only domes tie loeumcnts, 
others eont lined < I issii il tixts bome of 
tliCBO written rm the levciso side of a 
papynis whose fi o bad been used for 
farm aceount^ or some bu b priv xte pur 
pose iho first i oihi lei able find In the 
eentuiy was in 1820 these were domestic 
doiuments but they aioused the luq o of 
more \ ihiide discoveries Jins w is en 
courage d m 1821 when the Bankes 
Homer* containing the gnatei part of 
Book \xiv of the Ihad (now in the 
43 19 


Bntish Museum) was bought by Wilham 
Bankes at Elephantine (near Assouan). 
Several papyri containing poi lions of 
Homer have since been secured, including 
the ‘Harris Homer* (a large pait of 11 
xviu) found m 1849-50 In the Fayoum 
and a manuscript In huge uncials of 
port of 11 11 recovered by flinders Potrii 
at Hawa^a m 1889. Three oi aliens of 
Hypeudos (q v ) were acquired in 1847, 
and somewhat later (1856), his funeral 
orxtlon on Lcosthenes In 1889-90 ihn 
ders Tactile diHcxivcrcd that some carton 
nige cofims from a neriopolis in the 
I iiy oiim wcie f'omi osi d of inyerb of papyri 
P sted together riicsc when separated 
WHO found to eortam documents of the 
hie B i UK luili g fiagmc nts of Plato s 
Phaedo xnd of the lost jday ‘Antiope* 
f I unpiik In 1890 the ic lined woild 
w IS Ht irtlcd by the disr ovny of a rnanu- 
sdijl of tb( lost tnatisi vf An I tk on 
hi ‘OouHtitution of Athens (acquired 
iv ihc Hilt isli Musi um) It was wiitton on 
tlu bwk of a bct )f *!prri accounts of a 
bailitf jn the district of HimioiioliH in the 
eign of \ ( p xsian in foui ilifli rent h ind , 
probably a copy m i le for the pi i vale use 
of the ownir Another impoilant dls 
c )Toi\ was (bat of the Mimis of Ilerodas 
(q V ) 111 1891 In 18 M» 7 a v ist colic c lion 
f tiiousxuils of pajiyri was foutiil ut 
B Incbx (the nneiint OxyiLynehub) by 
Messis (»renfcll ai 1 Hnul. Ihtse in 
eln led thi logia or '^ayingh of Oui Lord* 
and fiagiiiiutb of (Itusieal unthors fur 
tber finilh at the same place in 1902-3 and 
1906 brought to hght many fiagments 
of lost ( icek i lassies, among them the 
‘ Pai ans * of Ihmlar In 1 89(* wore acqniicd 
pap^ii eont lining a laigo pait of the )d<s 
of Bicchvhdcs (q v ) now m the British 
Museum, and in 1902 of tie ‘Persae* of 
T motheus (q v ), a manusciipt assigned 
t the 4th (. BC, peihaps the oldest 
c ((k ijtciaiv mauusiiipt m oxlstenec 
(now in Berlin) Othu rtiscoveiies have 
re VC all il to us previously unknown frog 
mtnls of Sappho, Connna, and Menander 
A y ist 1 uml * r of pai yri have been 
rerovfiici lontaiiimg private letters and 
III mnts iival documents, and admmis 
tiatiyo doc it ient^, these have thiown a 
fle d of light on ine social and crouomii 
' l*tok nidie, Roman and Byzantini 
g pL, on Hellenistic and Roman Law, 
and^n the adirdnistrativc sy st cm Among 
the impoitant pxpvi of this class may bi 
mentioned that cuntaimug the Lcttet* of 
Claudius in reply to the cougi itulatious 
whuli Alexandria had suit him on his 
accession in A i> 41 and to the apologies 
of the same city foi distuibances that 
Jiad uiiHcn with the Jewish Inhabitants. 
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Another oontains the ConsMuito Antonim 
dna, an edict of the emperor Caracalla of 
212, oonfemngr Homan oitlzenahlp on all 
peregrlni in the Homan empire with certain 
exceptions 

Papyri have also boon found at Her 
culaneum, but in too charred a condition 
to be of much \ aluc This recalls the wish 
expressed by Wordsworth in 1819 I 

O ye who patiently explore 
The wreck of Horeulanean lore 
What raptuicl c ould ye seize I 

Some Thobein fiatnnent or unrol I 

One piecious, tendei hearted scroll 
Of pure Simoiii les 

Papy'rus, hc e Ho ? 2 1 or the piiee 
of papyius see Boal s, § 3 

Para'basis, see Connudj § 2 
Pa'raloi, see Athtns^ § 3 

Pa'ralos, Llio name of one of the two 
warbhips ktpt by the Vt hi mans for icie 
moniai and ext i ptional pui poses 

Pa'rcae, I ah s 

Parent&'ha, at Komi thi dv\sofhafii 
flee m connexion with thi di \d bcprinniii« 
on 13 Jhcb . and ii uhin,r theij dimix in 
the Feralia on 21 J c b Diiimp: this pi ri I 
magistrates laid asido the insignia of thi ii 
ofBce, temples weie closed marriages for 
bidden, and each famih cnniod out ntis 
at the tombs of Its dead mombirs 11 
eoni lulling ceiomony on ^2 l^ih wis i 
family it union and woiship of thi Tar 
(see Lares), an iiknowlodgt 
mont of thi subsisting lelxtiou bitwien 
the dead and hvlng mi mbeis of tlio family 
(contrast Letpureit) it was ealled the 
Canstia 

Pare'nthesis, the Inseition of x eUuso or 
sentence Into a pissxgo whin it is rot 
grammaticaUv essential e g 

Haud piocul indo eltao Mettum m iliyeisa 
quadrigae 

distulerant(atti dictis Albdnc,manereBl), 
raptabatque viri mcndaeis yisccra TuUus 
per silvam 

Vug Aon viu 642-5. 

Parian CShronicle, sci Marmor Panum 
and Paros 

Pari'lia, BOO Pole? 

Pa'ris, (1) m Greek mythology, a son of 
Priam and Hecuba (qq ▼ ), called Al^tan 
droa for his valour Ho was exposed when 
a child because of a prophocy that ho 
should bnng destruction on Troy but was 
brought up by shepherds Ho fell in love 
with the nymph Oenone, hut deserted her 
and carried oil Helen (q v ), the wife of 
Menelaus. thus bringing about the Trojan 


War (q v.). In the eourse of this he was 
wounded with a poisoned arrow by Phl- 
loctetes (q v ), sought the aid of Oenone, 
but died before ^e could give it See also 
Pans (Judgement of) (2) The name of two 
popular pantomimic dancers, one of whom 
was executed under Nero (A D. 67), the 
other under Donutlan (ad 87) For one 
of thim biatius (q v ) wrote his libretto 
Agave 

Pans, TuDOEMrvT op, the subject of a 
Gieek myth \t the marriage feast of 
Pelbus xnd Tbotis (qq v ), Eris (Strife) 
tbic vv down a golden apple lubciibed * I< or 
the fall csl ilora Athene and Aphrodlto 
(qq V ) ill rlaimod it anil the contention 
was itfened to Paris (q v ), the hand* 
sorni st of mort il int n Ht la offered him 
gii itiiesi A thi III sun ess in wai, Aphio 
dito the 1 vthi si w i ni in for his wife Pans 
awirdcd tli i| plo to Aphrodite, and wnth 
hei help iiiicd off Helen (q v ) It was 
thus thi Judeiment of Pans that otii,i 
uiti 1 til J I 1 m \\ II lot this m>th 
ippc ai s t > I o unkii >w n to florni r 

Parme'nidts of LJia i philosoplicr born 
pzohul ly ibout 510 n f IIo was i man i f 
rank xnd is sud to hi\o gnen liws to liis 
city \ii )jding to fi iditi m he was i 
f upil of Xi uoj h incs (ij v ) and is sai 1 by 
P]at> to hayt inn-vtrscd lato in life mth 
Soiiites (see unkr Plafo, § 2 for tho 
didloguo 1 nrmt miles m which he is one 
of tho cIm r inti rlouitois) He was tl i 
f milder 1 1 1 hi J li alic si hool of philosophy 
mil ixpiunded his doetiino in a poem 
f rapose il ot X prologue and two hooks of 
hcxametiifl the tlrst dialing with the 
reility, tho seeond with illuhion The rial 
univirse is a single indivisible, eternal 
unchanging wh de and the only objcit of 
knowledge whit is mutable and pensh 
able and phi iiomi na such as motion aro 
illusions and ahrut them we can only have 
eonjictures Only fiaginents of this woik 
survivi They displxy tho philosophical 
cnthusi xsm of the author and his rei ourso 
to iigum* nt m buppoit of his opinions in 
lieu of Iho bare assertions of the earlier 
philosophers 

Parmenides, a dialoguo by Plato (q v , 

§ 3 ) 

Parna'ssus (Pamaasos) a I jftv mmm 
tain, whose buinimt a few miles north of 
Delphi rises to about 8,000 ft On it wore 
the Curve lan Gave and the Oastallan 
spring (qq v ) and the mountain was 
associated with the worship of Apollo and 
the Muses It was often referred to as 
having two summits one sacred to ApoUo, 
tho other to Dionysus The name is some- 
times used allusively m modem English 
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with roferonco to htoratme, op as tho Utlo 
of a collection of pocznF. 

Pa'rodos, see Tra{ttdy, § 3, and Comedy, 

§ 2 . 

Paroe'miac, see Afetrc, § 2 (ad fifi ) 

Paronoma'sia, a play on woids Qmn 
iilian gives as an example, *Amail juciin 
dmn est, si curctnp ne qmd msit amari*. 

Parrha'sius (Parrhasios), of rpheans, a 
famous Greek pamlci, who flomished 
about 400 B c. He is said by PUny to ha^ o 
been especially bkilful in dti)iotine charac 
tep by tho face Iho story of his contest 
with y ouxis (q V ) in prodiicmg illusion is 
well known /cuxis pointed some grapes 
B> perfeeily that biids came to peck at 
them and the victory Mcmed to bo his 
He then caUed upon Pmhasius to draw 
back tho curtain winch concealed tho 
latLcr’s pletu e Liit the emt un itself 
turned out to bo iialntc d by 1 iirb isiiis 
^Mleleupon /cuxis confessed hirnsclf de 
feated Zouxis had deceived the biid-i, 
but Panhasius had deteued /cuxis. 
Parthe'mon op Pakuii ni i on, a Gicck 
ihoral lyric (q v ), a piocessionil hymn 
sung by a choir of maidens (whence Ibi 
name ) It was semi ic lipnious semi piofaiu , 
and of a loss soJcnin cluu wter than tho 
2 Jaean and hyjioi cJu ma (ciq v ) P h the ni i 
wcio composed by Aknixn, fcumoii dts of 
C cos, llaeebylides, and Pmdai (qq v h W c 
!« -.sess a cunsideiable pait of a pailhemm 
by Aleman in this, aftc i the sjninng ol a 
mytlologicil talo about Jleraelis tlic 
members of tho rhoius fill to bauleiiiig 
one another. 

Pa'rthenon (Parthenon, ‘Jemple of tho 
Maiden ), tho tenii le of Athe ne 1 * hen >s 
( the maiden*) on Iho Acropolis xt Athe us, 
crecledundcithoadiTiimstiationof 1 eii le 
between 447 and 4oS nc Ihe aiehitcel'* 
were Ictinus and Calhcrites, uid tin work 
was BupCTM-^cd by 1 hieiiis (ei v ) It wis 
built of maiblo from Pe iiUlit us (q \ ) in I 
was suPTouiidod by a eoloimado ed foity 
MX J>orie columns about 15 ft ligh 
blight cm VI s in the iriun lines of the strue 
turo bkilfull} prevenifd in ippeai iriee ol 
monotony Ibo idalfomi of tho teiuile 
was 225 Attic feet Iciig by 100 Attic feel 
wide rbe cella (mc PewipZts, 1) was 
about 100 feet m length and was known as 
tho IJecatompedon I he u ime of tho t orhi i 
temple which the l*arth( non had replace el 
(the title ‘ Pai^w non’ apiihe d strictly onl^ 
to the chamber west ol tho cella, the 
opi*dh()domos, SCO Icmplfh § 1). The cclla 
fac>ed eastward and contained the great 
statue, le gold ar d ivory, of the goddt ss by 
Phidias The further adoimuent of the 
temple with sculptures under the duoc 


tion of Phidias continued until 432. These 
consisted of mnoty-two metopes (square 
panels along tho arohitiave) representing 
in high relief the battles of the gods and 
the giants, the vietoiy of the Athenians 
o\er the Ama/ons, the struggle of tho 
Ontams and tho Lapithae, and the Tiojan 
War. The eastern and western podlmontr 
(the iriangulii spaces forming the gables) 
reprosented the biith of tho goddess and 
her struggle with Pom idon for the posses 
Sion of Attic i PounQ the outbido the 
walls of the cella inn a fiicre, 524 ft long, 
1 epic sent mg m 1 w/ leliif the lUuathenaie 
pr ccfasion (bCc ^ initial 9, ^ 2) This frieze 
and some of tho metopes aic now In the 
l>i tibh Museum. TJu y were acquired by 
Lord Ilgin when imoy to tin J orto In 
1 7 ) i-lSOd i lid bold to tin 1 1 ilish Gove in 
ment. 

We hxvo 11 ijisciipijoiih fTxgmentaiy 
ae counts for tho hi il Img ol the I i tl e ion 
md tl c m (king of 1 liieli is h st ituc J bus 
tho act i Ills for the foirner toi 414 show 
a remit of 25 000 dia hmas fiom the 
lie isiue s ofthe ko lelefts lud -077 diach 
m IS foi h 1 of bill plus K( J I and i\ orv Iho 
u ounts f( i the litl I for a Atir (about 
I 440) Hhiw 100 taki Is jcecned 87 talents 
I p uei foi gold in el 2 tale ntb loi ivi ly Some 
700 1 xleuts well Rpt 1 1 111 uiTK \( ujs on the 
builehug of th 1 ai t he u >i and 000 t xlc nts 
oi the gold anel i\ ny in bcvi n yeirs 

In th oinsthodomos (see ItmpUs | 1) 
et the Part he non was k».pt not only 
ihe treofluie o*' Athena but also the pub- 
h ti asm e of \tluub and the treasure of 
the Iklixi t rifideiaey (sen, Athtn9, § 11) 

Ihe teniile remaiiKd hi iiuhug, con- 
\eittd Hist int ) a clureh then into a 
niose ue, until lf>S7 win ii in the course of 
a bMkC of the Acropolis hv a Venetian 
force it was pirtiall^ desu ned by the 
ouloHim of the gunpowdci htoicd there 
1 uho iurki'-li gsrribon 

Pwrthe'nope, o Sirens Paithenopc was 
tho n tme of a Cheek se ttleiiiont tiom 
( imme oiitheblU whereN xplos now stands 
Partttio'ftrn Ordtii'riaef BOO Cicero, § 5. 
Pasi'phSe, hee Mtnoa 
Pastoral pov.try, see Bucolic, 

Patri'cianb, mem h rs of certain dlbtin 
g) H dfamiliob it Home apriiikgi ieldSb, 
As e suiigiiished fioni the Pltbtians (q \ ) 
The lelatiouhhip between patueians and 
plebeians is still mittei of dispute These 
are tho three pnne ipal vie u s on the subject 

(1) The patiieians were otigmaUy the 
oiilv citi/ons of Koine and they alone had 
ffi7vU 1 and e unae (seo home k 2) As Home 
giew in power a 1 irgc number of free men 
collected m tho eitv who wore outside tho 
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original sybtem Some were attached to the 
patnclan ofntes as clients (q v ) Others 
come under the protection of the king 
They beramo an important body known 
as the 7 >Zrbs and they grew in number 
(2) I he distimtlon was originally one 
of race PatnciaiiS rc])roBont an an«<to 
cracy of invaders ('^abines). 7 ho vlebs 
repicsont the mass of the old population. 

(1) The patricians wore an anstocroev 
created bv seU(tlon by the kings and 
afterv^ards by c o optation into the Senate 
It was onginally an aristocracy of offleo 
but it was closed at some period and con 
verted into one of birth 

1 oi the stiugglo of the pkbc lans to t\iii 
social and iioliticol cquaiity with the 
pxliKiins, seeifowc, §§ 1 and b 
Patro'clus {Patroklos or Patrol It s), in the 
Iliad % son of Menodius nncl the fivoui 
Ite eompamon of Acliille*^ I or lus btoi>, 
see Iliad 

Paul the Silen'tiary (Pnvlu<t ^denti mus 
an oflUir of the iitipcilal house hdd of 
Justiman) (// c a d. 540) w i*, tlio uitJior 
of a Gr((k p lem on the tliuich of st 
bophia at r onstmtinoTh of somt archi 
tecturai iiitcKSt, also of some hundiod 
opigrains in tin. Greek Vnthol )^y (q v ) 
Pauly- Wissowa. The gic it Geiin in 

clisHK il < 1 ipat dll kru \Mi as th 
R( il nc^elopcidlC of E anh Wissiwx 
had itb ongin in i woik by IHulj (d ISt'') 
published in IS 10 bb \ mw < lition 
editi d by < r VViss iwa (d lort 1 ) \\ Ivi dl 
andotluis was bc,jrun m Irt II in I is bt ill 
incomplete Iho woik end< lui ) to 
cover the wli ih t lelassital lutKiiiity in the 
widest sense (geogi u hj an 1 topogriph\ 
history ml biogriphy history of litcii 
turo miihologj and woi ship, ai chat oiogy 
and histoiv of ait) The aitieles (some of 
them vditablo treats s) iro by viiuus 
c ontn hut ors, mail j ill of them Gci man i 
Pausa'nias (Pau3a/iia*»)t (1) regent (f 
Sparta from 179 u c in commind of the 
(rreek foices at Plataei (see Persian JVars) 
In subseqmnt opeiations against the 
I’trsiins lit tapiurod Bjzantmin, ind be 
came not on >us for lus aiiogaiieu and 
misuse ot aiilhonty. He was also suspoett d 
of ontoiing into secret lelations with 
Xt rxes The Sparl ans recalled him in 1 7 7 
He was tried, but not convie ted of any thing 
very serious and returned to Byzantium, 
whence ho was driven by Cimon (q v ) and 
hvedatColonaomthf Troad Reports^i^hat 
ho was intriguing there led to bis being 
one© moie loculled to bparta but it was 
dlificult to find evidence against him until a 
messenger to whom Pausamas had entrusted 
Blotter for the Persian Artabazus bhnwod 
It to the liiphors. Pausamas was walled 


up in the sanctuary where ho had taken 
refuge We have a hfo of him by Nepos 
(2) The authoi of an extant *Descnp- 
tion of HoUas* (Ifellados Penegesis), who 
appears from passages in it to havo been 
a native of the region about Mt bipj lus In 
Lfdia and to have wrrltten m the second 
half of the 2nd 0. A D Ifis workisagmde* 
book wilt ten for torn imIs, in whit h, taking 
in Buceessiou vaiious pirts of Giic<e, he 
(UumeiitcB the ubjids m thdii most 
wd thy to be seen, espe ( lallv bt itm s, pic 
tures tombs and sanctuiiies, with thdr 
legends, deny alums of iiauus, am e dotes, 
in I historii il digressions llo mentions 
vill ige 8 , 1 ivci s iiul I o lels met w it h e)n t ho 
way, records cuiious eiist )ms iiid siipei 
stitions, and occasion illy nfeis to the 
set nci y and n itui al produe » s of the i cgi )ns 
that he de SCI the s lie not lets foi instinct, 
the hunevot (lyniutiiis tin I ust iitls see n 
about the 1 ho i in C t phisus tho whilo 
bliekbiid'a of Mt Cylltm, ind the oaks, 
t(.)rk trees, ind great tortoises of Aicadia 
But m gt lid il he is not mteicsted In the 
e< momif isfuet^ of the eenintiy oi in its 
luhat it lilts Wlut he tells us is Tno*»tlv 

I xsed on lus own tiivels his hist ii al 
infumatim sppeais tt> be in tho m un 
uliible ml his (^cue^l aeciiiiev is fre 
luentlv attested by tho lerniiris of tin 
minimients he dtsdibes Eli is fr ink 
about reputed miiifls, such as the ti ml 
of the Aroiums which he idmits he till 
not hear sing like Ihiushis (whieh they 
we JO Slid to elo) though he willed h\ tho 

II tr till sundown lleaiiplicsBoiiie dcguti 
of eiitidsm to tho stones he i 1 itcs Of 
tho two lb mt tho acquisition of tlie body 
of a Tnt n piestixed at faiiigri he 
rejects the tile that the monstei hid been 
killed in hingle c ombat by Die nj sus iii 
favt nr of the less pretent urns expUnatiem 
that jt hael been lured ashon by a bowl 
of wine, and deeapitikd ns it liy drunk 
on the beach lie tells suim mti resting 
things about the iiamtings of Poljgnotus 
anil the statue s of Mynm and l*huli is, but 
his ht tie le» say ofPiixiUles md the later 
HCiilpte IS lie I ises t ej i i est i aim el t nthiisi 
isin ibout the I'ripvliei, the the itie of 
I pidiurus iTid the temple of Bassae tho 
nuns of yvhieh eniblc us to appiove his 
judgement His w oik is simple unpreten- 
tious and iimusplred It is in ion be okb, 
dealing with (I) Mtiea and Mogara, 
(2) Ooiinth and Argoli (I) Laconia, 
(4) Mcsstnii (j and 6) Eh*#, (7) Aehaia, 
(8) Aicaelia, (9) Boootia, (10) Phocis 

Peace (Li7cnt, L Pau;), a comedy by 
Aristophanes, produced at the Great 
Dionysia in 421 B.C. It gamed the second 

pii/e 
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C loon diini Biasidas (qq v ) had rcr cntlv 
died, and rn t?oLd<ions for tin Ptic( of 
NiciiiS w( re neaily comi»l< to A.iisl<»phane‘^ 
antic ifiatc''. their bucrcss Ingaios, m 
A.lhi man vine firrowci , who with his famil 
Is wufft I niff from the lood short i dt c idc ^ 
to milt it f Jlclldophoii on Iceisus ant 
iide to be i-von on i piffintic btctlc ficiu 
Mt 1 triH, in H( ndi ol lolls foi Mippo 
riio vo> iffe is MKccssfulh a< I oni])lishc I 
and he hnds ihuiKs ul the. dooi and the 
\\ II ffod {J*()hru()b) in chiiffc for /ciis 
mid lilt othci ffods hive left 01\mpU“> in 
iittci dis^i t with the (»utks Iht \\ 11 
ff )d his hiiiud 1\ let 111 a well ami is 
I p n iiiff to bi'i\ lip nil lilt (iitc L St lie s 
in a molt IT While he is looking foi i 
pestle , ii \ff'iios anel the (xittkK whom lie 
has summ nud (pirtieiil iily the faimeis) | 
h iMTiff biihed lleiiius, di iw J e u emt of 
the wtll and ittiiin witt lie r to Giet«e 
Genoi il inhilatiou folliws (exeipf on the 
jiart eif m mufae tui t I'l of ai m init nts) ind 
pie pintions are ni itle foi the wtdehiiff of 
rr> ff 11 IS and lent 
Ptatc, On the the title of si eehes 
(1) Isoe pates (q ^ ) (J) Demosthene fste 
IJcrnosthnu** (2) 5 (e)) 

Peace of Nicias, be^e A it ins and Pd) 
p mm *sian 11 ar 
Pc'diakoi, see ithtns § 1 
PS'gasus (/ e{/asos), in <iio(k m-stholoff? 
i Winded horse bprunff fiom llu Ideiexl ef 
AI( diisi wlie n IViseiis evil off hei he id ( e 
O The fountain Ifippoe idie e i 

Alt Uclieon in Hoeotia, Hwied to the 
\fuses \v is H iiel f o hai t he c ti pr leliie t d hi 
<i stamp of the hoof ol 1 e p, isus It w i 
with the aid of this horse tint 13ej ropl n 
<ei \ ) dcstroied the ( himaeia an! at 
tempted to 11 v to be av n 
Peiraeus, sec Piranin 
Peiri'thous (Pi n ilho is), sec Ci ntaurs iml 
J hi s< I/s 

Peisistratus, see Pismbo/a 
Pelasgians, sei Miarati ar / Di tU ts 

Pe'leus, m (iicck mitliolop^, ft >n of 
\ea(us (ei v ) uid kinp of Phtlm I effcn I 
thusfoniie ted bun both with Aeffint inej 
with The ‘S'^ah his n itiie apiie ir to me in 
'man of IN lion lie went t j I’hthi i he inff 
ffiiiltv of Home Tinu Icr, lud flieio \castus 
♦lie kiTiff, purifie el him Hipfioljte wife e»t 
Ae istns fe 11 fii love with 1 elens and he iiiff 
repulsed bv birn, denounced liiin to hei 
luiRbantl \eastas eontiived to iband m 
Peleiis asleep on Mt Vclie n, havniff ♦list 
removed a w >n loiful knife winch llepliai 
stus hael ffiven him. Hut C ^ i n irstorod 
the knffo and Pcloiis w is able tei ovt leome 
the wild beests that thre atoned his hfe 


He was niui i le d t > the ffodde ss 1 he tiB (sc© 
A crews) 111 the follow mff cue unistances ft 
wab fated that Thetis slmuld have a son 
moie powerful than hih hither Mna wh i 
loved Ilictis, know that he would be in 
elioffer fioin erne ef his sons but did not 
know fiom whifli riit see ret was known 
to Prometheus (q v ) who lefused t> 
ie\e il It until rele iseei fiom his captivity 
Hulls w IS then minud to i thus a mor 
til noth it liLi h m mifflil not be Inimortil 
Ihi ft in w is Aehjlles (ei t ), 

Pe'lias ( 7 V 7 / It) sec inel Aifnnauts 
Pc'lion, a woedi ' moiin^am lu n the 
ee isl if lh(ssHl\ Oliis (ei V ) and T phi 
olies ice T Imff t) (nek nntholoffv, 
heaped it on <) si uul O i e ri Olviupuft, 
ill then itt nil t t oMithiow the ffods 
\l nt it 1 el the e' e id iuik 
P t'lla, the c ipitid of tlu Mie'tdoman 
kinffs It bto)d lu ti the TMidtin t iwn 
of Acnielit near the lown eoiuse of the 
\aidir 1 xrepf feu a few fiaffmcnth of 
mail ic it h IS 11 teih k->if»p( ircd, tluuiffh 
I i< untain m the iie if. 1 1 iniiood is boiel 
fttill to he tr tlic n line of 1 
Pelo'pia (/Vh/pici) dnifflitei ef Thvcbt*.b 
in I mot her of \tffiftthus Set Pdnps, 
Pelo'pidas (PiUpulis) a me it 1 he ban 
( e Him iiiele I wlu liisle inie int iiueuiiinciie e 
when m thej white i of 379 J“’s ne he rc 
ftte H eleumoeiatici leattiiehes WllhsiX 
( eiiife di r ite s die sHt 1 up as w e it n he slew 
the pio Spnrt in peiltmiichs who witli the 
«^nppoit eif a spin tun ffiiiise n wen tsiaii 
m/iiiff over Jlebes aril diove out the 
SpiiiiDP lie wu e nt of the e ejrinnaude ra 
it the Thebin vie <011 of leuetra (act 
Spa fa § 4 ) uiel nbse epie 11 Iv ev^tended 
1 he ban lei flue net 111 the Is of (fierce bj 
ihice f\])tdiU(ns to Jhes 1I5, whem he 
t oiaht bill si and the \ if Tliessah 
1 Icr tlu Tlubir juotee toi tU s< ttU 1 
Htniffffh ot pnti I lieis t< the thieme of 
Alacetlem anu be nl tlu ve iiriff 1 hihp of 
Mice tie n to Tlu be s im 1 b isl iffe In M 1 ,ii 
an t Ape till ion effiin t Ah vandci it Phoi u 
( 1 \ ), an ah at tint time of Mlicns, he 
w is llKiiu'j M t iiioiift kille d it the battle 
of ( viui til die l*t w IS the fnend and 
ceilh ffut 01 paminein I is ( 1 v ) aiiel Io- 
ffe t her the \ I rouc,iit Hit I e s to the zc'nith 
e I ^ power IJle K is I lift of Polopidas 
*bv N ptis 

Peyoponnese yPelopoumtis), ‘island of 
Pc lops*, pel hips de living its nunc from 
themvlliif dPtiopsfq v ) waft the southern 
pirt of Gntrc connected with Cential 
(ill (Cl by thelstlirauHof CoTinth Ttschlcf 
pohtieal ilivisions wcio Argos, Laconia, 
Mcsscnia Tbs, Achua, and >rc idia. 
Peloponne'sian War, Tht ( 431-404 b c ), 
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was in its more prominent features a 
struggle between Athens, a democratic 
State and a sea power, which had con 
verted the Delian Oonfodoracy (designed 
to rosibl tho Persians) into an empire 
under hoi own rule, and most of i he States 
of tho Peloponnese together with Boeotia 
and headed by Sparta an ollgarr hu al and 
conservative power, uhoso laud arm'N was 
the meat efflciont military force of the day 
The truest explanation of tho conflict 
according to Thucydides, was the nse ot 
Athens to greatness which caused the 
Spaitans to bocumc afiald of Ihcm A 
deeper cause, according to modi in theors » 
lav m tho (omraerciil rivalry of Athens 
and Cunnth Tho Hist ten vears of the 
war (known as tho Aieludxmian War after 
tho Spartan king who li d the ida a->i tns of 
Attica) were indecisive, the Spoil lu for 
CCS merely lavagmg Vttica vshik \thons, 
conforming to the pohev of P( nr les (q v ), 
iisked no 1ml engigcmtnt ind c ullnid 
herself to ii ival opt 1 ms \ gie it pi i^u 
in 410 intensilud hu onli il Ihi duef 
succtss was tho deft it of the Spul ms it 
Pylos ( t25) and the d(stru< tion or < iphiic 
of 4i0 Si irtaii II plitcs on sibut ru 
(tho Islmrl tint iliuost blocks tht Imv ol 
Pylos famous lu liter daTfl as iiit scini 
of th( battle of Na\ nmo). In 421 \thcns 
moTco'^ti captimd Nisnea andli^u th( 
ports of Migiri Impoitsnt pcrUKis 
also to )k 1 la t 111 t ill lk?i tii, ubirc 
an AUieinm itti q I t» tviii oicr the 
t nintiv wis dih iti I it 1» li un (l-t) 
m tho highest lultU (f the Vichiliinim 
War st( Jill ui Ihi ue anl ( h d irlic 
vilun Pjlidiii \>litlihulK\ lit 1 rriiii 
the Athdiims ^iibiiiiUcil to t icui nttu i 
costlv sicr,i in 430 J he tnt r,7\ )t the sp n | 
tan toirmim hr Pimdis s tart 3 tho ad 
hcsion to 1 Ik 1 cl pt nu i in t inso f '> 
nnmhti jf Jhiitimtili iiitluhng \iri 
phipohs tilt 111 I Him lh^u^ lilts, thtii 
in (oinnimd el m \tluniin squttlion 
imvcdtojlit to It t iin it (J2t) In 422 
Neon ltd SIMM dili n f 1 1 dsittapturt 
Uo w IS deft lit d an 1 I died hut Iti i 1 1 \s 
also ttll 11 the hittlt ind thus \Mr< it 
movtd the two ehi t opponents of ptMc 
J he 1 1 K ( of \ K i IS w IS coucliidi d iii 4 21, 
Its tcinis wire uiis«lisfaeior\ t j ( fiinth 
Mcgaia, and llocr lid,, and it w is oulv 
pnitialh obsti\cd. I ndei themlliuuet of^ 
Mubiadcs (q v.) Allitns mteitd into 
alliances with Aigo-i (which hid tikcfi no 
part in the Aichnlami m W ii ba^ ing a 
treaty of noutralitv wit h Sp irta w hic h i in 
out in 421), Elis, and Moutmta tiu iUkh 
attacked Epidaunis and advmecd on 
Tegea, and Spai ta moved against them A 
great battle was fought at Mantinoa m 1 18, | 
in which the idpartans were \i<toriou8. ! 


Argos abandonod tho Atheman alliance 
and Athens was left once more isolated. In 
415 Athens imdortook, agom under tho 
influcneo of Aleibiades, the great bieilian 
1 xpodition, designed to curb the growing 
power of Syracuse (q v.), to wm a foot- 
ing in Sicily, and to obtain complete con- 
trol of the sea While the expedition was 
being prepared the Athenians were thrown 
nto painful excitement by tho discovery 
Ol o morning that ne irly all tho Hormao 
(q V ) m the eitv had betn mutilated. Tho 
sacrilege was regard! d as ommous for tho 
expedition and A leihiades wss bi ought un- 
d( r suspicion Nevert heless it was decided 
that the expedition should sail and that 
his trial should bo postponed, riiueydidt s 
has desei ibed m a stnl mg p tssago (vi.xxx) 
the inlngk d ft clings of hope and apprehtn- 
bion with which the U heniaus went dow n 
to the Pit icus at dawn to see the departure 
of tho fleet , but tht ir t ourage rc \ ivc datthe 
sight of its sticngth md tho gallej s laet I 
to \t gia\ w he n the -v leac he d tho open sc i. 
Iho Mlumms undo tht mist ikc ol ap- 
point ing dong w itli Uc ihi idc s an 1 Lam i- 
< Inis Nhus to cfiriTianl Iht txpodiUjn, 
a mm of t luticus au i jiics hilt temp , 
who was opp )« J to tho whoh ad\< ntun 
Ihc ( pti itioTiFv wero I t (ondiictod with 
till pmini titii lo aud Mgom thitsudi i 
ease ckmonded, ml when tho S^iacusai s 
obtamed tho issistinti ot ti\lippns, m 
tne rge tie Spnt ju i-tnt nl tlu cliiTutscI 
sntccss tuned tldiuit h il, iinst Vthens. 
Ik SI do tho aniv il < 1 a leluviiig force 
undci Ddtusthenes, tho expedilioi cud d 
in 11 1 in tho ekstiuetion of the A (he mm 
ket ml XI mv, md the exhiiisli n of Iho 
Uliciii n fiiiaiKis Most of the Xthemin 
illus m the Aet^iau (li d by C hi )s) shoitlv 
dtfiwiT Is (4lw) levelled fiom hci. But 
Vthe ns I uilt i m v\ tk e t md t he war con 
tinueel f i ukIIki eipht vt ns Jn eoiise 
cjueneo 1 the me ip i ily >r the Sputxn 
e >nimxnku in I the < xtiaoidiu o v cueigv 
ot 4the ns, e-.pedill\ under ihc lead i ship 
of \1 ilJideJe w ho ( 1 tvf 1 (on both side ) i 
pxrt f great import me e m the war (see 
Alnbialf'i) Split i hxd oceupicd iHcole i 
(q V )in 41 i theie hy luflietmg great sniu r 
mg on t lio \theui xns She also obt xm< d tlu 
assistance rf Peisifc even xgiceing to sui 
leiielor the (oeek cities ef Am Minor to 
Persian ink The NJ of the \ogcan be 
came the chief theatre of wai^^tho Spartans 
hopmg to depino Athens of tho mam 
souireof liortood bupplios Atheniannival 
■victoiifs at ( inejssema (411) md ( \/ieu« 
(410) for a lime prevonte 1 tho Spaitans 
from attaining this end But m 407 ( vnxs 
the younger (q v ) was appointed Peisian 
satrap of Asia Minor and threw his whole 
weight on the sparUm side, eo operating 
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ivith the resent Lysandor, viho this year 
commanded the Spartan fleet The 
Atheman fleet W€U} defeated at Notium 
and Alcibiades, who had botn appointed 
stratesus with full responsibility foi the 
war, rt tired to exile E\on so the Athcn 
iaiis won one more victory next j oar (when 
L> bander was no longer in ooimnand) nt 
Aismusoc. But the end came with the 
Athenian defe it at Aosospotarm (4C)o) In 
404, aftt rasiCtfi , kft uitlunit ships, mom j , 
or allies Atlunh was obliprcd to accept 
Sputa’s trims md become nrtualh the 
hubjcct alli of the vietoi Sec Demosthenes 
(1 ) A w ins Cleon AU ibiades J vsaiuhr ilso 
t^ie aitielo on dthins tj i Iliopiineipil 
i ithoiltv fen the ite.i ii n< ot the. 1\ I 
ponnesian ‘N^ui (inclndmg the Suihiii 
h \pt ditiony IS the histoid e>f J Inici diek 
foT the latter yi ns ot the wai Xenophon 
( JlcUenua ) 

For whut IS bOTiiotinus known is the 
‘First Fcl iponnr iin W ir* (4 »9 41(i) see 
Athens, § 4 

Pe'lops, in Greek nnthol)g\, sm of 
I inlalus (el v ) Win ii he va^j i elnld his 
fither killed 1 im and hcrve d his flc-»h t » 
the gods at a Innciuet, to se e if tne \ eoul I 
U 11 it from tint of some ariirii il Deme te i 
(q 'v ) absoi bed in he 1 grief ate p ite»f the 
shoulder but the othet goels deteeteel the 
n iture of the elish Pelops ^ as icst u d to 
li^o tho missing shoulelcr wis re'plweel b^ 
>np of ivoiy, anel 1 nit diis wis punishe I 
in Hades P« lops when giown to in inhood, 
prosente^d himself is Mutew lor Hiripo 
damia, daughter c)f Oenomtus king eif 
Ills. Tho condition e»f wmiimg Iiei was 
tint ho should enitdistsnre Oeii nau‘ in 
a (harlot i ice If he w is taugli Ocii > 
mans would bpcai lum Pe.lop'- I lined 


Myrtilus, the king’s dnvor, to take out 
tho linoh pm of his master’s chaiiot, and 
BO won tho race and tho bride But ho 
refused to give Myrtilus the piomised re- 
ward, and thiow him mto the sea. This 
murder was the origin of the curse that 
fell upon the house of Pelops The sons 
of Pelops were Atreus and Th^estes, in 
whom the eurse was manifested Atrous 
was king of Mj ecnae. Thyestes seduced 
Ac^hia his wife. 1 hereupon Atreus ban- 
ished Tlncstes, but later loc ailed him and 
before him a dish containing the flesh 
of IMcstm own (hildren lli\e-»te« fled 
m hori )i in^okmf a eur‘>e on the house 
)f \tT<ns IJl. now, bv his own daughter 
Fe I )pia 1 1 1 anil 1 lihei of \e gisthus, who 
e II I If don till lend \egist bus was exposed 
it birth b* las mother, lint brought up 
b\ s epbeiels ant idoptcd bj Atreus, 
the 1 1 liei e Aganie.ranon ind Menolaiis 
0(1 V ) \ tie us sent Ac gist bus i.( kill 

1 Ji \ e ste s but Th > e sti s rt eornizod lain as 
his own son, and the. two coi ti ved the 
dc ith of A tie UP I\ li Agamemnon led 
thi < lue k ( xpe ehliou to ’I loy anel 1< ft the 
kingdom of \U e e nae in t he care of his wife 
» Ivten Tiesli I Aegislauss luc U liei and 
1 unoel Mth lie i m inuide ring Ag imemnon 
n hiM If tun Latfi, Orestes with the 
' ( Ip of las sister kleet^a, ivenged their 
fithtr Agamemnon by slaving Aogisthus 
n i e htenincstra (see the artieles on the 
tr ,.e (he s Orestf la, Oiestes and Lift fra) 

I he. ibori Icgond (except the murder 
of \giiucmnon) is not known to Homer 
and llestod According to the foimei, the 
kingdom pisses iiatuialU fuaii 1 elops to 
Atre us fToin Atreus to Thyestes and from 
Ihvestes to Agamcmnoii. According to 
the moif eUbeirato legond tin genealogy 
of the hou'si of l^clopK IS as follows • 
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Peltasts 312 Peri Hupaous 


Pe'ltasts (Prltaatai), soe Army, ^ 1 

Pena'tes, in Homan religion, the spirits 
{numina) uf the store-cupboard (perms), 
who had their place in the atnum of every 
early Homan house (see Houses) and were 
regarded, togotlur Hith the Laics (q.v.). 
as protectors of the house Thcie were 
also biaio Penates, proicc tors of the 
Homan commonwealth, to whom (with 
Jupiter) the Homan magistrates took 
oath Aecording to Virgil, \entas had 
bi ought these to Itah from Troj Indeed 
Virgil conceives not only Homo and Tioy 
as having then Penates, but also tint hago 
and otlicr eilws He oven speaks of the 
bicB, alone among immals, haMog then 
Penates or flved abode ((jrcoig iv. 155) 
The Penates eif the household, at flisl 
vague spiiits, e inie to lio identihcd with 
vaiious gods of the btate religion Tupitei 
Juno, Ceres. Iho worship of the eiomc stie 
Penates and Lares centered in the fmnly 
moal A portu n was then set asnle and 
till own on the tl imc s of the iieuTfli tor the 
gods Some tiin< s statue tte s it pit sc nting 
them would he biougbt ti nn tlio shnne 
ilnrurium) ind pi iced on the table in 
token of their pie sc net at the moil Ihere 
was a shiine of the natieiiil Pcuites b> 
the side of the \ 1 1 Sac i i ne tr tlie l^oium 
Augustus gave them an iltai m his own 
pvlaee Ihc Palatine thus became the 
eentie of a nutioinl cull Morcenei th 
hearth gods of 1 he T uli in gc us (de se < nde el 
fietiu Aerie is who hid nitiheliiced the in) 
were thus identified with the gods ol tlie 
State 

Pene'lope (also Ptnffopna) m the 
‘(Jdjssty*, daughtei of It nius of split i 
and wife ot <Jdysseus She is le pie sente d 
as a faithful wile , piudont and re ouiceful 
in the ditlieult fiersiticm m wlneli she is 
placed by he i husband's long abse nec, but 
showing lack of dec isiem she iKitberit 
fused the hite i biidil I with e>ut of the 
siutors] nor liael a heait to make an end 

Penc'us (Pdficii ), the piiiicipil nvei in 
Jhcssip it flows through tlu he luti iil 
\alf of leiupe between Mts OLiiipus iiul 
Ossa 

Pentakosiomedi^mnoi, sec ithen^ § 1 | 
Penta'meter, a ver sc of e imils { me*rn) 
bce Mftrc kk I and 2 In pi letice the term 
is applied e)iil\ to the olcgiic pcnlsmetcr 

Penta'thlon, m the Greek games, a « m 
test meludrng fl^e events, wrestling, long 
jump, running, throwing the dise us, inel 
throwing tho jaM Im The winner of most 
events was the Victor 

Peot^contae'tia, a term apphed to the 
fifty yoars of (xroek history between tho 


Persian and Peloponncbian Wars (480- 
430 B.c ), the jienod of tho gi owth of the 
maxitimc empiic of Athens and of her 
groate st literary and artistic eminent o 
This was the age of J^cnelos, of tho groat 
tiagedlans, of Anavagoias, Zemo, Piota- 
goias of Pohgnotus anti Pludias and tho 
building of the Pai thenon It w as m vai i- 
OU8 paits of Greece the age of Pindar, 
Ueiodotuh, Hippocrates, Polyehtus, Fin- 
P'*doclts and Hcmocritus Soeiatcs, Jhu- 
c^dides iDd Aristophanes grow to nan- 
hood during this period. 

Despite all this, it is not easy to recon- 
struct the dc tilled history of these ye irs, 
owing to the 1 it k of eoritc rniiorai j lite rar\ 
sources Apait fioin a lew ehiptcrs of 
Thiie ididts, some scjattcred rtfe itntcs in 
I Herodotus, and what can bo gi the red 
from works like tlie ‘Oiesteia* and fr ig- 
ment's of the early comedians, wo arc 
entirclj dependent on later waiters lor 
litiran i coords llio ire haeoleigie il inel 
mirnismitic study of tlu pciiodis imwe\er, 
both flour i Iimg lud fnutfiil Ihc' best 
colketioii of mitcriil is still tint h\ 
(» I Hill Sources ,cf also M N Tt»d, 
(«retk Historical fuse md ions’, ^ol i. 

Pente'licus iPtnfiUyis), a mount un 
ihout i OOh P high wluch closes the 
VI he 111 ill pJ nil oil ils M side some tin 
milth fr(»ui Vtlicns It w is I imous for its 
lUiiiMs of maihlc Tins is of a disc 
.rr lined rnilkv whiteness in contri t to 
till OKI sp iikling m irhli of I’ tro (ci \ ) 
Jl we dhcis t > (lit hi lutihil goldi n brown 
n )w to be tin on Hu eolumna ot tlu 
P 11 1 he non. It was 1 ugi ly usi d 1 or c uIt)- 
tuii lud iieliitec ture in the i itlu i tirin'., 
but from the 4th c Parian was pie ft i n d 

Ptnthtsile'a tZVnf/it'^i/tlci) sti Uh\lLii> 

Pe'ntheus, i legindiry king of 1 hi bis, 
grandson ot ( adiin h (a \ ) si e Luahai 

Pc'plos, SCI (.Udhinu, §1 and 1 1 finals, 

Perdiccas, see UTaredoniu, ^ > 

Pe'reiix, see 

Pt'ri e/ritic (lUrfy ? see 7 lu lan 
Pe'rgamum (Ptryanum), onginallj a hill- 
foitrc‘'8 above the vollev of the ( aicus in 
the IsW of Asia Minor In tlu 3rd r it 
he came the f ipital of the Attalids (q v ) 
and was transformed ]>v them into a 
splentlid and picturesque city Tor its 
importance as a liteiarv centre* and as Iho 
place whore parchment was first used ex- 
tensive 1 V for books, sec Books, A ncu nt, § 5. 

Peri Hi'ppikfs, see Horsemanship 
Peri Uu'psoitSf bee Longinus on the SvJb^ 
lime 
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Pericles 


Periander 


Peria'nder (Ptnandros) a famous rant 
of ( onnih, who succeeded his father 
Cypsclus (q.y.) and ruled c 625-e 585 b (. 
According to Herodotus (v. 9J), Ponandor 
hJTing consulted Thrasybulus tyrant of 
Miletus, how he might nilo seiuiely, the 
Idttei by way of answer took the messen- 
ger mto a field of corn and cut ofi the ears 
of com that v\eio taller than the rest. 
Though Pciiandi r may have boon a stem 
ruler, ho acquiied a rc putation foi justice 
and expemmo and was imludtd among 
the Seven Sages (q v.) of Gn eee He i*' 
said to have encouraged music and 
poetry ind \rion (q v ) was reeeiied at 
1) s < our t 

llistorieally, there can he no doubt that 
Periander w is a -vciv important pir'jon, 
with a reputation that w is virtually inter 
n itioriol He was called on to mediiti 
bcoween Lvdia and Miltt is, and agiin 
between Athens and Mitvleiie He sub 
(liicd Coiinth 8 rebelhous eolouj Cortjra, 
bc Tiding Ills won Lveopbron (<1 v ) us its 
MCiroN, and mule Coiiiiths h Id o\er 
Ti ith western Gic^ce stcurt. It w is m 
his leign that Potidua w is plmted m 
( hah idu e ind I pidai mus on tlic 1 Pi^* ite 
ei isl iKith of ( ore via Ihesi two towns 
1 1 nki d < it hi I ( Till of the tiade louU ilong 
whuh tlu H )in ms weio litei to iniild the 
\iiJ,^fntn C iimlhian t; i h mgemril 
owed \en iinich ol its impi 1 1 im ( ah iit 
1 1 V e ir GdO to the efforts of il s tv i lut not 
the le 1 st < t whose works wa« the oienmg 
up of the sihe r uiint s at Deiniistium in the 
N\N leninder beeuinc moit eif a re ii 
tv rant th in hi^ fat hi r h id bee ii 1 ut tbeie 
cii be little lb ul)t of tin great b^ netlts he 
conferri (1 e>n the citj he iided. 

Pe'ricles (PeriUes) (c 500-429 B 0.), Hie 
greit Athenian st itesman, w is an Ale 
mieoiiid (q \ ), tho son of \mlliippus 
(q A ) uiei a man of poweiful ehiiaet r, 
sohi 1 me 01 ruplildi xnd icse r\ t d Ho w is 
tie I teil st 1 tttegus it appeal s e < niimiousj v , 
from 44 1 to 429 but long befoii this, ti om 
about 100, he ilunmited Atlitn*^ In his 
pirsuisive oiitoiv bv his ehui letci and 
I V his policy, vvhie if commendi el itsilf to 
t he iinjoriiy of tlio e itizens, feo great w is 
Ins autiioiity that the ptiiod oJ his power 
eurno to be known ns the Age of l*encles, 
and riiuc^dides ►'I’vw that undei him 
Athens, though nominally a dtinoeracy, 
was In faet iBlcd b> its first citizen. He 
was mfluenced by tbo eloctnnes of Anaxa- 
goras (q V 1 and tlic politiesal theorist 
Damon of O i lit owsor late d wit h men of 
(idtuio (I»rotdgoras, I’hidias, Sophocles, 
Herodotus) and took for his l fc^ong tom- 
pamon ihc eolebrated hetaera or couiteban 
Aspasia of Miletus, a very aecumplisbod 


woman His political object was to make 
Athens an leieal democracy in which there 
should be cquihbnum between tho interests 
of the State and of tho mdivldual citizens, 
and which should he the leader and tho 
scheiol of Gpcccc. He appears to have 
sought to draw all (»rcceo together in 
some mcoBure of pohtleul union, but the 
attempt was cheeked by the conservatism 
and jealousy of Sparta and tho simit 
of u dependence of tho Greek States 
gini-rall> This having failed, Atluns 
under the guidance of Pencks adopted 
an impi rialiHtic policv, and the Dchan 
Conftdciao ciCAtci toopposethe Pcisian 
mioadb, wnw couriitcd into an Athenian 
empiic (bci H/tfns, §1) I clicks exteudrd 
its mfliiince ♦o tho J u\me (set CleracJts), 
and himsi If pc nclfcttc d to the Cimmeiian 
Jlospi lus m 4 t7 afti i having in 119 hub 
due (1 till in iiiiecti n of Samos To what 
e\(cn( l\ lilts wai rchpousibk f 1 1 iho 
pohey that imolyed Athens in wai with 
Spi t i,f ormth, Aegina ind Hocotiadui 
mg tie period 459 lk» is not known 
When thi ini vit ibk itvoll of tin <»rtrk 
St it( ** qgainsl Athcnnn domination hioke 
cii 1 1 111 {sio Pdojiunm Sian H ar), 1 tn 
ties diftiUd a policy for Athens calcu 
litcd t) meet the Spartan supi zimity on 
lind but involving giavi mflerings fop 
the p »pul itioji of Vtlica Him adveisiiTK s, 
foi I lied by the rcMiif incut that these 
suffeimgs caused bi ought agnnst him a 
chiigc of III live isation of pnobc fuiidh, 
ind 1 Clicks was condemned (4 10) to a 
till! of fifty 1 iknts None the Icsh he was 
ri c Ic c tc dVt rati ^us but died 1 he following 
V 1 II 1 gi y ous loss to Atfiens at a momc nt 
wht n lus M iind judgement wa needed for 
till sill I c S'jtul f ( mhn t (jf the w u 

reijcksi also f ini( i s for the gnat pub 
lie works constructed at \thcziH undi i 
1 chiec tion notably the I'arthenon and 
1 pjlaia ( ici \ ), and the additional 
*J »ng Will’ Mtween Ath ns and tho 
Jhi leiis The e hart the cionoinu id van 
tago tint they pi miied a great dia’ of 
much n ccltd emilojmcnt foi th- poorci 
eitizc IIS 

Ihc chi t (UJp >nc nts of PcTicles dining 
1 iH cirtci, ' II < in on (q \ ), who fav 
oiircil a pell y of good relations wit^ 
ST rl * and Ihucyilidestbesonof Mi Khns 
ter in 44 i brought agamsf j’eiicli s 
act irge of niisii propiia ting the nicneyof 
the Dc li in ( onfc cic i u> to the eonstructiou 
of hplc ndid bmldiiigs m Athens llie A t Lc- 
niaiis decided in favour of Peiiclos agaiubt 
both his opponents by ostracizing them 

There is a life of Pont les by I'lutarc li 
There are also rcfc'rcncts of some in- 
terest in contemporary eomoelians, see 
Pickard Cambiidge, *Comic fragments'. 
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Perseus 


The tamous *Fnneral Oration* of Pericles 
delivered at the celebration of the Atheni- 
ans who fell In the first year of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, is given by Thucydides (U 35- 
46) , but to what extent this reproduces the 
actual words of Pericles we do not know. In 
English hteraturo he figures prominently 
in the *Pencles and Aspasia* of W. 8 
Londor (1836), a collection of imaginary 
letters relating to the period of the union 
of PrrleloB and Aspasia There is also 
among Landor's * Imaginary Conversa 
tions* one between Pt rides and Sophock s 
In deference to Pencks his son by 
Aspasia, the younger Perick s th )ugh of 
illegitimate birth, was graiitt d c itirenahip 
in the last year of his fit her s life lie was 
strati gUB in 406, and was executed after 
Argmusae (q v ) 

Pcnhetro'nunf, •^co Jll( nan lit , 

Pe'ruHiiac, see Livy, 

Perioe'ci (Penoikot, ‘dwellers round*), in 
I aconli wt n free inhal il wits <iti/«.ns o+ 
their own cities but not of S]>aita (q \ ) 
They managed the ir own local dfl urs but 
their cities were forbidden t o f cdoi ate They 
paid tribute to Spwti an I wcic required 
to give military sc j vice lhe\ canlc i on 
the trades and ImsmcsscH from which 
Bpa^tans were precluded 

Peripatetic School, see dristitle The 
successor of Ai istotlo as head of the ache 1 
was Theophrastus (q v ) IJnder him and 
his Buecessor Sirato of LamTisaeus, the 
school devoUd itself chiefly to phyaieil 
research, and thereafter made little ad 
vanoo on its foundoi s doc trine 

Penpetei'a, soo Tragedu § 3 

Peri'phrasis ( roun labout speiking*), a 
flgrure of speech in winch the moimng of 
a single word or phrase is expressed by 
Boveral words or many c g Dardamus 
Bonex* for Priam (Ovid) 

Pe'riplous, see Arrian and Sci/lax, 

Pe^ripluH Marts Erythrac't, a deserip 
tion in Greek, by an unknown Greek- 
aptaking merchant of the 1st o a d , of 
the coasts of the lied bca and the Gulf 
of Aden. It shows knowledge of port of 
India, and of E Africa as lor as Zanzibar 
Pe'ro, danghtor of Nolens see Melampus^ 
Pe'ro, the Homan boot, see Clolhing, § *5 

Pe'rsa ( The Persian*) a comed^^ by 
Plautus The subieet is the foohng of a 
pimp. A Persian sells him a pretended 
Arabian captive The Peisian is In reahty 
the parasite SituriS, and the eaptlve is his 
daughter and he has lent hrnisolf to the 
deceit for the sake of a good mcul 


Persae of Aeschylus, see Persians, 

Perse'phonS (corrupted by the Romans 
to PrSserjnna), also known as Rare ( The 
Maiden*), in Greek mythology, the daugh 
tor of Zeus and Demeter (q v ), a beautiful 
goddess who, as she was picking flowers in 
the meadows of Enna in *^icily was carriod 
off by Hades (q v ) m his ehiiiot and mide 
his queen m the lower world (Liini liv 
on a high plateau in the centre of Sicih, 
•Altered by springs C ircro in his \ enines 
tells of his visit to the place and of his find 
mg the priestesses and inhabit ints plnn^,ed 
m gnef owing to the theft b\ \ t rrc s of tlir ir 
statue of Deiueter ) i oi the mr there 
scirch foi J*eisephone ever the cnith, sco 
JDimeter Though /eus yielded it length 
to Dcmetirs lainentalK ns JVrseph me 
could not bo entirely rdc isi i fiom the 
kiwci worll f I hlichad eaten some pome 
gianite seeds Ihore (as was rc\(ik I bv 
Asraliplus son of Achiron whi w is 
turned inf > an owl for his botiiyil) 13ut 
It was irranc,cd that sho slioiild spend 
eight (or faix) months of the \c ii on eiitli 
in 1 1 he remain k r mill lla<lc s The m vt h 
w piobibly simboheal of the burjiUK of 
(he sied m the ground and (ho growth of 
the corn It is t ild in the llomein Hymn 
to Dcmetir by Ovid m bis I isti (i\ 
417 ct soq ) and Motain iphoscs* (v 
91 et seq ) an I by rim bin (Ik Riit 
Pros ) It has hien treotc 1 by fenny son 
m his Dinntcr and Persephone ml ly 
Robert Bridges m bis ni isque *D m trr 
J here IS an allusion to the my th In Milton 
(PL. IV 2rb-72) 

Not that fair fl Id 

Of Inni where Pioscrrm gathering 
(lowers 

Herself i fairer flowei, b> gl >cmy Dis 
Was gathered — whieli cost ( eies all that 
pun 

fo seek her through the woil 1 

Pe'rseus, in Greek mythologv, the son of 
Zeus and Danao (q v ) Undei he r name 
IS given the story of lus birth, if Iho 
prophecy that he would kill \ensiiis his 
grandlathox, and of the esastmg away of 
mother and child an(L Uieir amval m the 
land of Senphos, where Polydectes was 
i king PolydeetcB fell in love with Danoe 
I but his love was not retuine 1 Perseus 
I was now a young man, and l*olvdectes 
finding lilin an obstacle to his designs on 
Danae, persuaded him to ^ undertake a 
dangerous adventure the obtaimng of the 
head of the Medusa ^see Oorgons) thinking 
that he would be destroyed But the gods 
favoured Perseus. Pluto lent him a helmet 
that would make him invisible, Hermes 
lent him wings for his feot and Athene a 
resplendent mirror (so that ho need not 
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Persian Wars 

look directly at the Medusa). He was thus 
enabled to osoapo buns: turned into stone, 
and to cut off her head. Pursuing Ills flig:ht, 
Perseus discovered Andromerla rhamod to 
a rock. She was the daughter of Cephehs, 
king of the Bthlopiaiis, and of his wife 
Cassiopeia, who had offended the Nereids 
(tl V.) by boasting herself more beautiful 
than they. Thereupon Poseidon had sent 
a sea monster to ravage the cnimtry, and 
this monster could be placated onlv bv the 
Bxciiflco of Cassiopeia's daughter. Pei si us 
r hanged the monster to a lock by showing 
it tlio GuTgon's head, and marnod Andio 
meda, but only after defeating another 
£ tor, Plimrhs, who attempted to tarry 
olf the bride, and was, with his attendants 
changed to stone by the Medusa’s head 
It IS also sdid that Perseus, by the same 
means, turned Atlas (q\.) into a moun 
tun Ixeiuse Atlas had leceivod him 
mhospit iblv on Ins travels Perseus then 
It turned to Siiiphos, just in time to Mave 
Danae from the violeneo of Poljdichs. 
whom he hkciviso dtstroiid Phcing 
l>utvs Damn) on the tin )n » PiistiiH 
T >w \^cnl to his n ilivo Argos, but f i nd 
tint An ^nis his g indf itlii i ht,d goiu I » 

J JI1HS1 in J hcssih rhcic I iisms, tikmg 
1) it m SOUK giiiKM af<i(hn 1 iily kilU 1 
liirii with a (liMcus that ho wis tliiowmu 
thus fulfilling the prophiev. ih r< I i d 
to isccndtht throne ot Vrgostowhi h 
tins f si unit y ho Ixcunii hen hu ^Mth 
diew to Asia, whi 1C his son l*tis< s Iki iiii 
luJor ol the Petsj nm, who vicic supposed 
to be named iltir liira, or aceoiding to 
anothc r \ c i ston, 1 o ik I i vns in t h ingc 
foi mil foundi il Mvee u ic 

I ho lig( nil o'" l*eisiii*, Slid Vn >m( It 
IS till mil)ji t of a iiocm by ( Kiu -.I 
‘ \ndiom( d I 

Persian Wars, Tin The \^s>ijin m 
1 IK hulcoUa]»'’i Mvithlhi fill f Niniv li 
in (»0t ni in I li 1 1 Incn 1 >11 )\m I h> 
the Median empire un 1< i C \a\ ms anil 
Vstyag s Hue in luin hid filun hi ton 
( vms (i] \ ) the Pn i in m > d < viiis 
I vttiiikd Ills domiyi )n o\<i Ait tnn 
tones Uc eoiiquiii i L>dii ( i which 
Ciot-sus was then king) and the (fleck 
cities of Vsia Minoi xnilcinicil his nilo 
fireast wilds His son ( nnb5hi.s(>J9 
< onquoicd 1 gvtd Ihc I iisiaii einiurc 
thus onciie le d t fit ii«>ti rii Mcelitt n me an 
Dmiis (q V ,• >21-4S() sue exuded ( im 
bvses conaolid ite (1 the empire (i ic 
c oidod m the tamoiis/x h i ^tiin f nsrripfi m) 
and cHtabl died a bt nolle <iit dcspoLiem 
over its proviicos. He nert sought to 
make his noitiiern frontier ituio by in 
exiKjdit on (? 512) thiough Thrae?G into 
Se y thiH 1 hih almort ended m disaster , but 


Darius had obiamod a footing in Europe. 
His further operations in this direction 
were delayed by a revolt of the Ionian 
dtips of Asia Minor (499), m which Miletus 
took the loading part Aristagoias of 
Miletus sought help in Qroeee; ho failed 
at Sparta, but obi lined support at Atheub 
and Erotiia. An loman force, with a body 
of Athcman hoplitos, rcaohod Saidis, 
which was burnt (498) Despite further 
bt 1 successes in C aria and prus, the 
V engeaneo of Daiius was oomph te A lai ge 
Greek fleet was iiHt rly defeated at Ladt m 
494, and Mileturt fell to the Persian siege 
engines in the same -vcir \,soo Phrymehu^) 
The Persian king, nol foi getting the pait 
piai- ed by VI Jie ns a» d Ei etna In the revolt, 
now turned his attention to Gicoeo lie 
fct about hjs pripinitlons intlhe dieully. 
Lhiue and trio island of Thasos wei'O 
reduced, and Macedonia subnuPcci. ‘mt 
it was not until that I bo Persian host 

under I) it is and Ait^iplurues landed in 
Piiboc 1 destro'ved 1 letfin, and guided 
by tho jinigulo Hipji?s (tj v > riosstd to 
Miiilhem Hero (leeoiiing to the tridi 
tnnil ar count, wind ts not iceeptod by 
Tiiodcin scholiiship) the \themins, on 
the advice of Miltiadcs (q v ). decided to 
(iieountii it A sj)(td> ninncr, Pfiidip 

I ides, had Ikc ri sent to Spaita to summon 
til pi muse. d IC inf >ii cmcntH (see iJho in 
th s eoincMon / bid the hpaitans 
wulher tl un rdigims fciutlcs or for 
Kline other re is n ic fused to Rtait befoie 
ttie f ill mo ui > tl IS it tell to Home 10 000 
AtUenuns unite i Milt i ides (with ( allima 
ehiis IS pole mm ill in chief eomrnand) 
111 1 b\ 1 000 PI liciTiB, to laec the 

I I IS I IS 1 Ik I life r we rc cxpuctiugasii ml 
fi un 1 di itli c tcil )) 11 tv in Athens that Uio 
iioin nl wis ripe for nn aiJiame on the 

\ lud aftei borne diy^ pieporud to 
« I kit Part of Uieii tioojs wcic ein 
I r] tel e n the shqn ’'filti lilts whoso fore o 
wisstitioncd ri the hi igh Is ovoi looking 
tho nariow plain ol Mai ithon, now fell 
iijion tho rtmamder, who wore utterly 
iiultd Ihe Athf i in foicc the n histened 
•luk to 111 II eit\ llio nigiiil, i shield 
gh iniiiig m tho sun i n Alt Ikritt In ua, hail 
been given In the tiiitois. Milliadts ai 
iiM d m tunc , and D itis md Vplnphomos, 
el I lined to me I the A the man Loplitc s 
^i I abaridonel the enur prise. Thus 
ended the I list J*oi lan War, a minor 
dldft*, aimed onlv ai VtUens and Erotria 

Daims, inMiiiatcfl hv the thoek, at once 
set about me 1 sure H lor a new invasion, 
lint a revolt btoko out In Egypt, and 
before this was subdued Daiius died (4S5), 
and was Hiiet^ieded oy Xerxes, his son by 
Atossa Xerxes devoted three years to 
vast and methodical preparations, both 
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diplomatic and militciry Nc^otiatiouq 
were entered into with various (jrreek 
States — Thossalv* Boeotia, Arg:os It was 
probabh arranged that Carthag:o should 
invide Sltil\ and Marina Oi ucii it this 
time A canal w ih cut a< losb tlu pr iraon 
tor\ of Mt Athos to save tin I < rsian dec t 
a dautecrouB piece of naMK iti m a brldfLe 
was bmlt aiross the Sti\mon and i 
bilflg^e of ships i( TOSS the Hellespont (wluu 
this was de•^t^o^< d bv a atoirii, two othti 
biitlffos weic loustructcd m its place and 
Xerxes hid fetters ttirown into the s i, 
a futile hymbd of his m ister\ ) 'i.ri cn i 
mous aim\ was assemble I, an 1 piovisioiis 
foi it collteled. In 480 the hist, after 
de til me at ^.bydeis befoie Xeivcs enssed 
ovei to J iirip Ihc lersiin fleet set enit 
at the same time 1 he nunibcis mven b\ 
lleiileitus f r (he ttierav htierihtli aie 
f lilt istic The real numbers ait large 1\ a 
matte 1 of ce njecture but it Is irapro iifile 
til it the Ian I fore ee xc ce di el 400 000 me n if 
Sfiminv and flic flee t 800 ships ItAthens 
1 hemisteie le s (ej v ) hi I ee m to p iwei 
imder his guidmC/C the fit\ ha I ile\ te I 
its efforts tei strengthening itself at se i 
Sparta, though leilous, eo eipeiitiel with 
Athens to rtsist the tlneaUiie I m\ ision 
A ceingiess eif Gicek St ites w is e nvoke I 
at ( oiinth to cone ert me isuus c f de fe nee 
but there were defect lous and the Delphic 
oraele showed doubtful patr i it ism \ the ns 
Mcldod the comm met of the joint fleet 
to 1 ur\ blades and that l6f the vimv to 
Leonid is, be»th Spaitins \u attempt to 
lesist the I’ersiin advince in Thessaly 
having been khan line 1 a (iieek feirco 
(some 6 000 men) toe)k up its isition m 
the defile of lheini)p>lie on the Maine 
Qulf, with the Gree k flee ( ne u it close to 
the he ullandeit Aiteiuisiumatthe noithein 
eml of Lulxie i Dining two eliN s Le on dxs 
hUd b i( k the 1 e i si ins it 1 lie i me p\ 1 ic 
and inUieted lie iva lo o on them lien 
J pliialtes a M iliaii showed the Peisian*> 
a mount im p li li by whir h the i could turn 
the (tieck positi n Icoiiidis with his 
SpiituiH in I the IliesTian and Ihebm 
eoutingeiits held Ins grciuid while the 
icmamdcr of the (nee k 1 iree w is peiUips 
elot wheel to meet the Deisiins is tliev 
dtse ended from the mountain Leonidas 
att le kod Id front and in the le u was )\ri 
whelmed It is sii<l that the 1 he Inn 
sui rendered Leonidas himsc If was killoel 
(A famous opit ipb on thoso who tell was 
written by Simonides ) Meanwhile the 
I'orsian fleet hid Bullered heavy leases 
from storms and had hid a senes of 
mdedhivc engagements with the Greek 
fleet The latter on receiving the nows of 
Thermopylae letired to Salamis Xeixes, 
romforeed by the Boeotian cavalry, im- 


mediately advanced against Attica, and 
ravaged it. Athens was evacuated, the 
Afiopohs, held by a few dcfeudtis, wa* 
c iptuied and the buildings on it biuni 
Ihc Pe loponnesi in foiee meanwhile wis 
engiged m building difen »s icross the 
Isthmus of Corinth By tin p rsu ision ol 
Ihcnustocles, Liirjbndts mil the Gicck 
fleet weic induced to await the onset of 
the T’cisian fleet in the niri >w w iters 
letween SilamiH and the mimlind and 
by a ruse, Thcmibtoe les brou^,bt about the 
Persian attack before the Gieek eomraan- 
cltis could change their mill The Per 
SI ins se ( ure of vie toiy and fuhtiug un U r 
the CMS of Xcr>es, weie uUcrlv route I 
a foice which they hid Undid nthc littlo 
island of Ps>tt ili la to di pitch inv ship 
wietktd (iTceks wismissure i Xcixes 
it once 1 tiiruel to Pc i 1 1 It iving i 
d mills with a picked 1 i ( in I lies il\ 
In the filliwmg jeai (4 70) 'Miidonius, 
aftei a fniitJf^s attempt at negitiitions 
with Kllicns 1C tuiued to the alt uk Iho 
opposing fircts met nc ir PI it it i the 
Greeks I iiig unlci the comm in 1 f the 
bp irtaii 1 aus im IS an i the \ them in m 
tingent imdt i th it of Viisti les ( i v ) Tin 
Gictksw n H f oiii] l(;Je y ictoi\ Ihinksto 
thevil urcflhtuli i Iitcs ind M ir i nms 
w IS kill d llie I ( isi ms util ite U ticir 
cntnnchi d < imp, I ut this w is c irrit I hy 
issiill xnd tlu left ri lers 11 tit I \t 
about tlu saint time the (fitek fk t imdt i 
Lfotychidis all ickt I tu Jcisiin wbi 
hid yyithdiayin to M\c il (oii the It mm 
CO ist oi p isito Sdinos) and di iwn up tlu ir 
slups on the shoit ISeii b3 i U^^,e lei 
im ainiv w is tnc imp tl llu (Tittk*! 
Untied ciituied the Icisim imp and 
dtslroyc I then ships Plit liiiin troops 
iTuludi d m the 1 1 isi m aimy de sc ited xnd 
helpc 1 to nake the Greek vuIt 3 corn 
plcte llu Piloi uiusims now letiinud 
home blit the At he nun simidi 11 under 
XaiiUnpi us (<1 V ) J 1 eieded to tlu He lle*^ 
pout and there eaptuied ^e los With tills 
sue cess Iho leisim Wnis yvert ended 
1 It slruedc bctyyecn ( rocks and I cisians 
continue 1 f )i a long time, but lionet for 
w lid the ( ueksy\oit tlu i gits ris 
Dili kiirwltdge of the lust irv of these 
w irs IS dfiiytd mainly fnm Hero lotus 
Of tontemp n irv ovidenco yy hive only 
some ye ISIS of Slmomdts and 1 ti Xr,ody 
of Aeseliylus Jhi Pei lan bide of the 
story IS unkuoyvn to us. 

Pi r Stans (Ptr flat L Ptrsae) a tragedy by 
Aeschylus produced lu 472 r e 

The chorus of Persian eldcis gm voice 
to their anxiety for the fito of X rxes’ 
expedition against Greece (see Ptr^ian 
Bars), and Atossa, mother of Xerxes, 
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tells of oimnoi’a dreams and poilc nts \ 
mtssenffei anives and anuouuoos the di^ 
aster of SaUmis, giving a vivid aoeount 
of the battle and the destiiution of tlu 
Poibian lltet. The chorus call up tho ghost 
(jf Daiius uho s( i s in the c at \strophe the 
at ( omplishnic nt of oiac h s and 1 he imnish 
iiji nt by the gods of the ovei wet ning pndf 
of Xerxes He foretells the futuio deft it 
at Platiea. Xerxes himself «ini\ts anl 
the pliy ends in general larnt nt itions 
Iho v\oik displays a eeitiin eeimjiissi m 
for the ^anquibhed, nungled with tlu 
authoi B piido in the great victoij of the 
tiieek 

IN'rsius Flaccus, Atiu«i (\ n u-hJ) 
know 11 ge nt i ill v is I'e i siiis vv is hoi u il 
Volitiuu in 1 trill ii, ht btlongeil to in 
c <1 ue si ] lun r iiiuly and w as 1 1 1 1 it iv t o1 t he 
lanions \iiii (q v ), wife of f’utiis Jle 
w Is (due ittd at Rome in htei ituie iiid 
ihetoiK hut shtiwtd no liking i i thi | 
latter He also atlendtd (with I ii in lei 
fellow piiiul) till Bfhexil eif tho Ste le 
( oimitus ind the iiifliunec e»f thei littei s 
1 hiloso))hv iniy he Bctn in his itiies the 
I it til s it IK Is idilresseel to < eiiu itus oid 
to him Ptisius hequt itht<l his h leiks met 
pill eiflnslui-t loihine. the iili loseipbe i 
leeeited the hoiks hut neit tiie in itie y 
1‘tisnis IS Slid to h i\t hten i mia <1 
in )de st be. King ii d gentle th ii ittei He 
«o ik no put in ndilie itluis elitd \ uiii” 
iiTid left only i smill irnount ol 1 i1«ih\ 
weak sivSitiies Home h >0 he \ irnettis m 
ill, arm i piol „aej in sid/on mnbics ( tc 
Mffrc si) I v( t lit tilt 1 list 's line , these 
P le nis ait li nulie s i itl cr th in sutiies in 
the- stiKt Must I he v wi ic insr led bv 
the s itiKM of Liie jUtis (ei -v ) Iht iiieiil 
t ite tho St )ic moi il doeliiiir in |iii\ I 
lile inel eiiih me lele ntall^ tone h e n politie s 

I luir style is ln^olved and < bsenu Imt 
the y mo marked by an tie vate d ni u il 
tone, with eicrisiemal passages if g< nl il 
humour, and f utiblo graphi expo ssion 
showing tho p let s keen eibscrvation of 
lifo within lus limited range. He quotes 
anel mutates Horae t, but in eliiiieter 
anel uric iinpiuimsij^ stoicism is iitteily 
unlike him 

Ihe lust Satiie is a enlic '-in eif the 
Tioetastois and the debased Jiteiiry tiste 
of the day, as significant eif the eorruptiem 
of Roman v ii tut and loss of mai hood 
Satiie II IS coneei ned with the pra> e i & and 
sairifttycs thaf are acceptable to the god*- 
Satiie HI is direttcd against sloth and 

II ges seiiems pursuits and self tontrol. 
'satiie IV el mands virtue and He If know- 
ledge m publie men. Satire V is addiosse d 
tei Cornutiib, and t ontalus a lie autifiil 
passage deseiibing the poet’s simple anil 


stuihous mode of hfc m company with tho 
pliileisophci , its subject is the larity of 
true ficedom — wc aie all tho slaves of oui 
pissjons or oui supeistitlons, hatiio VI is 
leldrtsscd to t aesius Uassus (a lyiic poet 
e eirnnituelod by Quintilian) who edited 
Pcisiuss bailies art or lus doath, and Is 
Slid to have perished in the ci uption of 
I \ e sii\ Ills it 18 a dt font o of t ho poet’s light 
I to bpend Ills iiieeime on leasonable cnjo> 
nunt without re gild to the complaints of 
hiH puispec tlvt hi IP 

riieic ifl a lift of Ptibiiis l>j Smtonius 
ITt 18 among the Latin poi ts transi ilcd by 
Dry lit n. 

Pri I Vt *n€ ns, i Liit m poe ni of 

0 » hill s in lioi h IK utia ne Le IS (-11 iVie/re 
J) ot imkiiownauihoiship and elite pit 

strved lu th Li‘m Anthology 11 dates 
pci h Ills fr nil Hie lime » f Ilidiiu ind is 
p is-iblj tho work of 1 loiu (q ) or it 
may halt otcu wiilltn as 1 iti. is ihc 1th 
c It 18 a Ming m ii lehiatieui if the spiirig 
le si iral i f V t nus Cn ni 1 1 1 > anil is i cm ii k 
ible not only fill its e esiisiti nitlodv and 

10 uiiiitii cviH itioii of SI mg tune and its 
iMsoc lat ions hut also ,ih an c \peiuiu nt in 

»ie w form of poctij, making 1 ugo use t ' 
isson 111 ! e u cun out t ol words and phtasi s, 
mil < M n Ol I isie n ilh of ihvinc in untie i 
[I ill II of tiio ueentiiil liitui poetry of 

1 I iti t igo Llie lefiain Cias amet qui 
Him pi mi iinivit quiquc amavJt cias 
imet , CM tuning Hit gulp ij in tho impel 

I fe 1 1 It \t 111 ly ha\ t lit eii luti nded to rt tiir 
after t)\tiv fourth lint 

VV, Putt r 111 MariuH the 1 pit urean* has 
Ifmtifully etonstiiie ted the tomposition 
of the p tin in tho it igu of Mirtus \uitj 
liiis, by a y iiing m h ilar who had eaught 
'-flint thing of the ihyiuing tadcuct, the 
suDious orgmrniisic of thi meelicval 
lljxtui and then withal soiru thing of its 
1 V tion and my-tieity of spirit 
P* 'tasos, St 0 Clutkinr' § 1 , ilso Ilrrmi h 
Peti'llius Gen alJS,Qi in us, ste Lr i uu, 
V 1 

Petrarch, see Ttxth and titufhes, s 9. 

Petro'nius A'rbiter, (iiIub (?) (d x i) 

0 »), ateur ling lo 'I a itus was at one tune 
(onsul ontl ejveinor of Rithyuia, and 
buhsc qncntlv was a Imitted by Ne ro to the 

11 e fircle of his intimates and chosen 

il i us hi8 arbitor of tasbo {eleganti'ie 
arbiter), TigellmuB, rnfret of the l»rai 
tontnB, whose jealouFj he aroused, falsely 
accused him to the emperor, and on 
ominous order from Nero to remain at 
( umao caused Potionius to take his own 
life Tacitus ilescribcs him os a man of 
poliHliod luxury, maolent in lus ordinary 
life, but capable of c nergy in public affairs. 
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Ylcious or aping vice An Idealized por 
trait of him Is given by Slenkewicz m his 
*Quo Vadls*. Petromns Is probably the 
author of the satirical picaresque Latm 
novel known as the *Sat>rioon*a a (om 
paratlvoly small portion of which survives 
Like the Menippean (q v ) Satires it Is in | 
prosf^ mterspersod with verse, and desertbes 
the disroputabJo adventures of two roguts 
Encolpius and A 8 C 3 Itus and their serving 
bo} Oiton as they wander about the soim 
Greek cities of southern Italy Stones | 
such os the famous one of the Widow ol 
I phcstis (see below) form diguhsions from 
tile mam thread. The principal episode In 
the surviving poilion of the work is the 
* Banquet of liimalehio (th( manusenpt 
of this episode was not rceoi cied until the 
17th r ) Trimalchio Is a vul^di wealth'V 
pirvena slmide and good nature d, and 
the adventure rs obtain idmissi m 1 o a b ui 
quet gi^en bv him Pctioniiis desenbes 
the ostentatious display of wealth In th 
decoration of the house and in tlie pio 
fusion of fantastic dislus set lefoie the 
gu( sis the grotesque m< ideuts of the ban 
quet tilt comical conversation of the 
guests ind absurd conduct of Tnnial hi) 
os he becomes more and mire drunk 
fluiUv reacbinr;, a muulhn st in wli h 
he dese iibcH tJic pro\isions f his will an 1 
e\presscs Ins wishes rcgarling his funci il 
monument IJe has a ndi ulousB c m 
fused notion of mythology sujiposos tl it 
TI iniubdl was pic sent at the siege of 
that Daedalus confined Nlobo in the lio 
jan Ilo^’se and that Cassmdi i killed liei 
cluldien In the course of the biiuiuet 
come two good stones c ne of a werewolf 
ind another abcut witches substitutmg 
a btiaw changeling f )t a boj I he whole 

la told with Ubloiiishmg viiaeity anl 
relhckmg humoui 

A further cliaractei in the remaiiunf, 
incidents is a disiepiit iblc c 1 1 poi t named 
Lumolpus, with whom the adventnurs 
travel to Crotona to advance their foi 
tunes bv fraud There aie some li\cl> 
scenes in the course cf the sea journci 
which ends m shipwicck ml tho cxtuit 
portion of the woik oinls with vanous 
amorous adventures and nusfoTtuncs In 
the course of these I umolpus propoimds 
hia views on epic poetry 1 1 8) and recites 
in illustration sixty iambics on tlie fall of 
Troj and some three hundied licxametcrs 
on tho (T^vil War of ii e He critic i/es 
tho rhetoncal extrav iganccs of contbm 
poiarjr p letrv It is In liis icmaiks that 
occurs the well known phiose ‘Horatii 
cuiiosa fcLcItas , the studied feheity* cf 
Hoiace It is 1 umolpus who at an eailiei 
stage 111) lelates the stoiy of the 
'Ephesian Matioii , who watehing mcon 


solably in the vault whore her lecently 
dead husband has been laid, is induced by 
a kindly soldier to take food, and presently 
to acce pt him as her lover. 

The w hole work gives an extraordinarily 
dramatic picture of Italian hfc in Nero's 
time, and loproducos in the convcisdtion 
of some of the chai actors the actual speech 
of the lower classes, with amusing bits of 
slang (such as ‘olim oUomm*, ‘ages ago’) 
There are passages of gross indecency, but 
ho spirit of the whole Is tho humorous 
satire of wilters such as Ilabtlais. 

Pets. Apart fiom dogs (q v ) tho Greeks 
do not appear to hue had niany pets 
though tiic V kc pt cicad isfoi then c hlipmg 
ihe Ilomtns kept niglitmgaJcs for their 
song, pm rot 8 (whose loquacity thej found 
was me leased by wine), and othci talking 
birds such as magpies Lesbia s spoirow' 
(see Cat illus) is fimous, it was piobably 
the blue thrush often seen at the picscnt 
day m Itallin bird car,es Corks were 
icaied f r c Ol k lighting both in Gicek and 
m Itomui times, quails al o foi lighting 
by the I >mans \\o read m Statius of 
1 t ime Ilf n , ind of monkt v s* tricks m 
Tin ( nal The Koiiians also kept squirrels 
I hey bicd peacocks, plcisints, and 
pigc >ns ind used the 1 1 t as caruci*- 
V itiici str ingch , there is little nu ntion of 
eats cither in C icck oi 1 aim litciature, 
in 1 it 18 doubtful to whit extent tho cat 
w is domesticated in Greece an I Italy in 
classical tunes llerodotus clcseiibis tho 
interest tikcn in these animils by tho 
Ckyptians 1 lie cat it fc n c d 1 1 by \nsto 
phancs ( Ac h irnians , 87 J) is pic bablv of 
tho wild species Ihit thcic is what ai) 
pears to be a t imc e it be hind the nuistc i s 
hair m tho pic tuio of a music lesson on a 
Gieek vase m the Biitish Museum The 
Romans used weasels and snakes to kill 
nuc c The cat rc presented m n mos iie at 
1 c mpcii IS jKihaps a wd 1 c it a also the 
( it in oi t of Phaedrub s itiblcs but Phu} 
icfeis to the common r it nioie thin once 
IS a well known animal and on i Homan 
lamp m the Biitish Museum a lepicscntn 
tlon of performing animals mi ludes a cat 
climbing ilidder 

Peutinger Map, see Maps 

Phaea'cians {Phauikes), m the * Odj ssoy 
j sea Ruling folk, inhabitants of the laud 
of Scheria, on which Odvsscua was cast 
ashore 

Phat'do (Phaidon), a dialogue by Plato, 
in whirl! Phaedo of Elis, a disciple of 
Soc rates narrates tho discussion that took 
idace between Socrates and his fnends 
I diiniig the last hour of his life and the 
I manner of his dying This disc ussion deals 
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with the nature of death and the question 
of the Immortality of the soul. The anm 
ments for and against its immortaht^ are 
considered, notably the theor> of romim 
s<ence (see Meno), and the theory of the 
ixistonce of etornal ideas in which the 
soul IS a partaker. Sociatos goes on to 
expound the fate of the soul after death 
the judgement and retnbution that await 
It. He is not confident of the liter il truth 
of what ho dcseiibes, hut ho is auro that 
something of the kind must be 

This IS the work in which r ito of I lira 
(q V ) IS said to have sought fortitude on 
Llio mght hcfoic his dcith. 

Fhae'dra (Phanlrt Phatdra in 0\ul ind 
bincca), b(.o Hi 2 >poh/tus. 

Phac'drOf a tiaqcdy hv birnfa tlit 
l^hilosophcr, based on tlu Jliipthtus 
(q-\.) of lunpidcs, with titiiii \aila 
tions. It is Phaedra licrscli (not the 
nurse) who avows hei love to hci stc pson 
she then m pe i son si i.n<Ii rs hi in to I li< eiis , 
and finally it is she he i s( If (not t lie go 1 It ss 
Aitcuiis is in 1 unpidt s) who e'l tl -itsJiei 
guilt be f lie sho die 

PImm ' firws (Phan ros)t t, diilogiic bv 
PI ito m whle h boe riles disc usst s with lus 
>oimg tiieud Phaedius m x jih isiiit spot 
on the bank of the Thssus the s ihje ct 
ofibctone, distmguHhmg the < imention 
i.1 tutonc designed to deceive from the 
true ihctoiic based ondiihetic indtiuth 
Tins IP lUustrated bv spceehes on the bub 
joct of love < ompose d in c the i st \ Ic. In t lie 
course o£ the cliseu*-sicin ocruis the well 
kno vn simile of the soil to a clixiDtcci 
dnvmg two btcecls, one inn sent g t» 
spiritual, the either the sensual ca iiient 
in man. which the charioteer (ic ison) has 
to rcstrim. The previius existence eif 
the boul m absoeuition with the gods is 
indicated 

Phae'drus or Piialdlr OaJus TTli s 
a 1 hiaeian bldvo who came to Home and 
boc^ome a f rcodman In the hou ichold of 
Augustus, was the author of a collection 
of Fables, in five books containing some 
1 undied pieces, publfshod probabl> under 
Tiberius and Caligula Ihcie is also an 
‘appendix’ of Unity two failles, probably 
likewise bv Phaedrua The collection 
mcludes fables proper and also a number 
of stonos or anecdotes (some of them 
about Ac sop,* Socrates, Mcnandei , ike ) 
and defences of the author against dctrac 
tors. The fables are based or those of 
Aesop (q V ' and on beast stones from 
other sources rhich had come to be 
attributed to Aesop They arc wiition m 
lambic senani (see Metre, ) 4), and their 
object is twofold, advice and entertain- 


ment They are generally serious or 
satirical, dealing with the injustices of life, 
and social and political evils, but occasion- 
j allv light and amusing. They in general 
express the attitude of the humble and 
I oppressed under Tiberius and Caligula, 
and inculcate the lesson of resignation 
Jheir reforeneoa, intentional or Imagined, 
to pohtical personages got Phaedrus into 
iioiiblo, proceedings were taken against 
him bv Scjaims, and he was probablv 
Imprisoned ftl.iny of the fablcj are well 
known to us having been handed on 
(probablv through the Greek c ollection of 
Babrms) to moeliuval aiid our own times 
The y me hide sue )i favounl s as ‘ The 

IV olf an 1 t he L iiu i , ‘ ''he I ox and the 
'^oui Gi ipcB hang Log and Xv mg W atcr 

nike*. and many oJicia. One book Is 
it die at od to ^ utxclius, the celebrated 
I chiiiot ell IV Cl of the C i ens m t e reign 
of Cah ml 1 

Tilt ihtlioi falls short of La Jeontaine 
in dixmitu s nse ui d lacks his touch tf 
I genius, hO that his xn** Tomes appeal a 
I little cliy ml lifolcsH be id' thoso of the 
uc it Iieuch tiliilist Ills Bt>lo lb fltai 
i id iiib I biases nc it. lie is the BOiiree of 
the evpu‘'Si()n ‘ i deling insult to injury* 
( injun le qui aeidldeiis coiitumeham’, 

V 111 )) 

Pha'ethon (PhaHhdn) in Gicek m>tho 
logv, son of He lioB (I'l Sun) and ( 1> merie 
(q X ) When he grew up he s night out 
his teithci who iccogm/td lum and oflered 
linn what gift he tiioso to asL Phot thou 
isked to bv allowed to cLIxe his fxthei s 
cUniiot fc r one ddv In spite if the wain 
ng of Helios, he itUnipted tins, hut soon 
prove 1 unequal to guiding the hoises of 
tho 'sun These bolted from then eouisc, 
ind tho earth was in dangei of being 
In ut up when Zeus mtt rvened and 
In d a Ihundorbolt at Phaethon, who 
tel into tho iivei Liidanus. His sisters 
wept foi him till they were tuined into 
poplars , the ii tears oo/ing from the trees 
are hardened mto amber The Eridonus 
was varionslv Idcrtilied by tho anelonts 
with ono of tho livers which flowed into 
tho noithc in oecan and at tho mouth of 
which ambez v os found, or with the Po 
m Ital>. G Meroe^ith wiote, m English 
ga u hies (see Metre, Z 5), a poem 
^^hLt t ion* on this myth. 

Pha|)anx, the VTocodonian military forma- 
tion, based on that of Lpamlnondas (q v ), 
and developed by Philip of Macedon (q v ) 
It coTiSisted of sixteen ranks of infantry 
solclteib, aimed with long spears, 13 to 
perhaps 18 ft m lei gth, so ^hat It pre- 
sented an impenetrable tJiloket of shafts. 
The phalanx had httle fitvxibllitv, and 
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prevailed by sheer weight and perfect 
drill It was dangerously open to flank 
attack and needed strong guards on its 
flanks, such as Alexander the Great pro- 
vided with his cavalry and light Infantry. 
At the end of his career he tned the experi 
meat of transfomung It by bubstituting 
for twelve of the ranks of plkcmcn, from 
the fourth to the fifteenth an equal num 
her of ranks of liglil armed Persianb 
carrying bowb and javelins The inferior 
ity of the phalanx as a formation to the 
Uoman maniple was shown at Cynos 
ccpholae and P^dna but the phalanx 
had once more grown rigid and mllcxibk 

Pha'lans, a tyrant of Ac rag is in Sicily 
probably m the first hcilf of the 6th c 
B c He Is said to have been a cru(*l mlei 
who roasted hia victims m a bia/cn bull 
invented by one Pciillus. The mvent >i 
was the first to be thus put to dc ath The 
J piatles* attiibiitc I to Phalans wore 
piovcd by 11 Bentley (see Texts and 
Sfar/ifis, ej 10) to be forgeiies. Bentley 
shiwed Ihit eeitun towns mentioned in 
them were not founded, and tint the 
n lines of luuromtnium and Me ss ini, we lo 
n(»t In use till long atler the time ol 
1 Inlaiis indthattbolcttcib weu wrilUn 
in Vttie not Donon Gieck. 

Phale'rum (PhaUion) the modem I’ha 
LI I ON, the pimeipal I ubemr ot Athens in 
the da’ss before the lirsiin W us and 
tie development and for ^cation of the 
1 11 leus (q V ), I of w 1 ich It hos Jt is an 
<TKU roadstead ofleiing httle protection 
t ) ships 1 or the Long Wall connee ting it 
with Athens, bee Long HerMs 
Pha'llus (Ptiallo-i), the iiiilo orgin of 
generation, adopted by many prmuti\e 
peoples as the symbol of f(rliht> ml 
figuring m religiins ceiemonies designe I 
to stunulato the fruitfulness of the earth 
the floeks, and tlie i e oide and so to avert 
the weakening of the tribe In Greece the 
phallus was ebpeciilly associated with the 
worship of I)ion>bUb, the god of fertility 
(whence its ronnexitn with comctly; the 
Atheman actor of the Old C ornedy com- 
monly, though not alw n s wore the 
phalhc emblem), of Utimes, the ^od of 
liastnres crops, and herds, and of Pin 
t he prot ect or of floe ks also with tho wor 
ship of Demeter, the earth goddc'^s 

Pha'on iPhaon), a legendary boatiii in of 
Mit>lcm, to whom Aphrochle give vnith 
and beauty, because he had c xriie d her (m 
the guise of on old womem) wross tne sea 
without taking payment hee bappTut, 
Pha'ros, soe Alerandna, 

Pharsa'lia or l*iiARflA.TTS in Tb silj 
the b( cue of toe de< i-iive defeat of 1 ompey 


by Caesar in the summer of 48 B e (See 
JRome, § 7 ) I’harsalus was tho name of tho 
town, Pharsaha of its territory . 

Pharsd'lia, an epio poem by Lncan, in 
ten books of hexaineteib on the war be 
tween Caesar and Pompey (tho title in 
the MSS 18 De Bello C ivili ) The poem 
was not completed and ends abruptly 
with Caesar at war m I gypt It is un 
known how fir the «uitbor intended to 
orry the narrative Tho poem, written 
m strong sympathy w th the cause of 
Pompey, first touches on the sour cos of 
the w u and gi\es a vivid sketch of tho 
eluraetoiB of the two loideis, then pro 
ceedb to Caesar s erossing of tho Rubicon 
A striking passage shows hmi confroiitol 
by the Spiiit of Ttalj, which chillcngcs 
his light to idiarui The dismay at 
Rome IS described, and the flight of citi 
zons and senators 

Book II eontinues the relation of events 
in Italy (with a long digression on the 
mossK res of M iiius ind Sulli), the rebohi 
tion of ( xt ) ind Brutus to lesist ( icsir 
the cpisole of the defence of Coifliiiuin 
by Doimtius, Pompe> s withdrawal to 
BruruJi mm and escape to kiuru*' 

B )ok III tie its bf the oeeupation of 
Rome ])y ( itsar and of tho fl^htirig on 
land ind sex abjut Massilia (there is a 
notable desiiiidion of tho Diuirl giove in 
the neighboiuhood of the town) 

Tho first part ot Book IV dc ils with 
Cacbir*« eampiign in Spain Ihe nirri 
tive the n p xsse s to Ilh n i and irxf ludes the 
slirnng incident ot the itte nij ted escapu 
of bonie ( atsanan soldiers on tliieo rafts, 
one of Uieso is stoiipc il and tho solditis 
on board slay each otl er ralliei than sur 
render. Curio b cxpediti m t > \fiica f »1- 
lows, and his deatli, with a digit ssion on 
the legend of lltrculcs and Antaeus 

The ni st intc rest ing portions of Book V 
dese iibe 1 fit 1 >c Ijihir Oi ac le, whie li Appius 
a Pompeian goes to consult ano Caesar s 
attempt to cross the kdiiatie m a bmall 
boat on a stoiiny 

1 ook Vf IS occupied with the lighting 
about l)\rihn(hinm and ( lesirs witli 
drawal to Pliessalj sextus Pompeius 
consults the Ihcssaliin witch knehtlio, 
who e^Ilplo^8 nteroninnty to foretell tho 
dedinx of tho Pompeians 

Book Ml Pompey’s dream lufore the 
battle of IMiai sail i uid a desc i iptiou of tho 
battle and the ensuing seeneb 

Book \I11 Ponipex s flight first to 
Lesbob xnd then to I]g> iit, and lus murdei 
there by tho order of Pothinub. 

Book TX. Pompey’s spini is homo to 
he wen, and Cato pronounces a splendid 
panegyric on tho dead li ider- Cato re- 
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solves to (ontirmt the wai and luirrhts 
with his tioopb to Mauretania Confident 
in Ins btou faith and m the lightness nt 
the (ourse that he has chose t , he lefust^ 
to < onsult the oraelc of \iniiion The btiok 
IS in luge riieasiiTC a ] nidation of t ato 
The It IS a st range digi* ssion on Pj,Aptinii 
HfiiKuts their legend iiy enigm m the 
hlooel of Medusa, and their vaiioties 
Tompey’s head is piesented to Cacsai 
who hj poeiitK ilh lame nts his f iti 

Hook X Caesai s doings in I g\ pi and 
his dalLiaiJce with t]e<i)itii He is 
bisipgou by the t loops of Peithinus and 
Ae hill IS I ho poem ends abnipth 

’’I he woilv is mmed bv ilietoiie il e\ 
ti vaginees i/ieJevaut dn i ations an I 
cirens (»f t isle (t g the le ilistu eies ii] 
tiou e»f the wild leasts ele v«nnjng the dea I 
allei the I* it He of ihiisihi) and d ee n 
ti IS histoin il iiiucuiu s Hnt it i 
cirued thiough witli ae it vigoin ind 
brilhinee, and theie no in un ins a^^ts 
oi powe I and p vthos, such is t li it ele se tih 
iiirf Poinpej s fire well to Tt ilv, and oth» rs 
th it ha\e^ been indi ated abeue 1 he 
aut hen s gitl f )r tine < lugi iiii is le pe iteelh 
shown, t j: m the famous Ime ‘Vietti^ 
c lusa ele IS jilae lilt fled VIC ti( dotii (i I2s) 
th it .ihout ( le sai *\il iw luiii (ndeiis 
dim ejuid supeiessct i^,e udum , aid the 
well known * Vietiiiosquc elei ee laid nt 
M\ori dnrent ft hx esse moil' Ihe most 
. 1 st >mHhing thing about the poem, ipuit 
fj im the youth of its authoi (lie was 2h 
when ho died), is tho audaeitv of the 
theme, ten to wide, under biieh on 
empeieir as Nero, a pam m in use of 
Pen ipcy and C ito, the eipponenls >f aut i- 
ci itu lule, w IS to iiKui the lit in i 

(The and leitv, it is tnio, is tempeitel In 
fulsome adiilition of Nero in i i i i-'’e 
in Heiok I ) Ihoio is also oiigin iht^ m the 
tieatment of the* theme , foi I lu in I leak 
ing with opi(» tradition spares lus le^de s 
the out weiin mae June r v of t he i t e rvc iiieon 
of the goelfl 111 hum tn aftuirh Although 
tho place of this eltme nt is to Home extent 
tikon tho supernat i»'al in tin foim e>f 
prodigies, oiiKiib eii le s and wdelniafl 
tne autheir ih in the fti im e onte iil tei le Iv 
f ir the bucce ss e>f lus T>ot m o 1 1 be dr iniatie 
intercflt of the struggle and the gicatness 
of the iJiotagonists 
PhC'g^s, Bce ^Ic / 1 /um, 

Pheidias, ^^aPJndms 
Pheidi'ppides, see' Phtdippules 
Pberecrate'an, wee Metre, 1 and 'i 
Phere'eratea (f^htnkrafts), see Comedy, 
§ 1 

Phorecy'des (Phertkudts), see Logo 
graplu (1). 

4 m 


Phi'dias (Pheidvds) (b c 5(K» b c ), son of 
( harmides, was one of tho gieatesi of 
Athenian artists, famous especially ab a 
Kiilptoi, but alse) as an architeet and 
iniuter He < emliibutoel under his fnend 
I eTi<lis(ei \ ) leillie aeleiriiine'nt of Athens, 
where hw piineipal works were' three 
stntuoH of Athene em the Aeionolis, einc 
of them wrought in neiri and ge»M lie 
peril ips de sigrie d and e e rtaliilv siipe rvise d 
the e mhtruetioTi e>f the fiie/e of tho Poi- 
theiion Armther eif his feriemost works 
w IS tlu coloss il si it lie also wrought In 
i\orv and gol 1 of /eus ai i)l\ rnpla ) 
111 4 >2 e ne mies of Pi ne le s a^ e u ed Phidias 
el 1 iiing stole ii mum ol the g dd fioin the 
btitiie of Alhene 1 Ins he was able to 
eUspff>\e blit lie w is fmthcr accused of 
rriipict\ and lied in \ risoii. 

Phidi ppidcs f h idi/tytdt s) or PiiiLl'l* 
lllUH, the Athemiii nintie i w] o le rti- 
ing to Me r xJi tim ivi Id > (>) w es mnt to 
re epie t he 1,> fioiii Hpartn be fore the baltb 
of M ti if hem (st e A*<rs/< re H errs also Pan) 
lie 14 Slid to ill VI ce> 1*1 e ] Lhi dist inco 
h tween Athe is and Sp«irlx, I'll) luiltfl, 
in two do>'* 

Phd^'buH {/ hiUbo^j bot Plaio, & 2. 
Philt'mon, rtce ( omidy % 4 

Phile'me'in uiel Bau'cis iliavka>h m 
( icek mvthology a pexii edd couple wlio 
ent it thud /eus uid lien les hospitaldv, 
when they vmted the e nth in disguise 
inel were repulsed hi the ne li l^oi tldfl 
PJ lie I ion inel 1 unis were sa\ed from u 
deluge thit overwhclitie (I Hie Lind where 
fhtj lived and then dwelling was traub 
f >1 me el into a temple c f whit h they wc lo 
nude tlie piiesl ml junstcBs Jlu^y were 
ilso giaiitid then reeiucst to die at the 
Hirne time, and wiio (hanged into tiees, 
wh »se boughs inteitwmed. 

Ph e'tas, see Phdd u». 

Philip {Phihp! s) ol Macedon (c 382- 
tO ne ), I hilip 11, ^ciunger son of 
Amyntas king e f M te e doni i ( 

§ 1, i arly years 

l^hilip was, as a ho\ se nt to Tlubes by 
l*eJoi id IS ici ^ I afl see iritv for the main* 
tc n irie e of Th ban mllue ne e in Maeede nia. 
At * hr he s he wis brouglit up m tne mill 
t^i V led of J parninoridas (q v ) He 
rttiii le d to Miccdonia m ib4, and m 
3')<),nfter the ele ith of iiiH cldti brother 
Perdu eflfl, he assumed the goiemmtnt 
of tho country as legcut for his nephew 
Aiiiyntas He ehveded the flibt jears of 
his rulo to e onsedielaling hib pobition 
reorginizjng the Ma celoniau army on 
the basis of tho phalanx (q v ), decisively 
defeating the Pt^eomans and Illyrians (a 
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congtant menace to the peace of Mace i 
donia), extending his territory eastward I 
to Include the rich gold mines of Mt ; 
Pangaens, and, by tricking the Athenians 
securing Amphipohs on the Strymon I 
which commanded the road to the mines | 
More than this, he graduaUy ousted the I 
Athenians from all their positions on the 
Thermaic Gulf In those various opera 
tions he first showed his consummate 
abihty both os a mihtary commander and 
as a diplomatist The control of tho gold 
mines it may be added enabled Phihi> to 
Bupidimeiit his diiilomacy with hiibory 
on a largo scale He now set hts nephew 
aside and assumed tho ro'val title He 
manied Oh mpias, an 1 pirot princess 
thou son, Alexander the Oicat was boiri 
m 356 

§ 2. IrULTfdtTue m Greece ^ 

Ihfolo long Philip found in the Suitd 
War (q v ) agamst 1 hocis an oppoihmiU 
for pushing Mac odonian supi eniacv south 
wards into Oieccc In 35 1 the TLhessahm 
League invited his aMsistunce agunst 
L:^eophion of Iheiae aud hib alhes the 
Phoeians, and Philiji icddily accorded it 
By tho prompt actim of Athens ho inas 
pie\(ntod from captuimg Theimopylac 
but he secured Pagisae on the Thossihan 
coast, began to build a fleet and with this 
harassed the tiadc of Mlicns Retuinmfc 
N he marched against Tliiacc and lorcod 
its till CO kings ono by ogc toaccc]>tbis 
overloidblnp Tho Chersonese is sivc 1 
from captiuc only bv liis falling ill His 
domimon ovc r the sea coast ( f the Aegc i,n 
now extended fiom the neighbourhood of 
riiormop^lac to the Piopontis, with the 
exception of the Chersonese and( haleidice 
Tho interests of Athens weie giivoly 
threatened, and Demosthenes (<1 \ , § 5) 
m his lirst Philippic, called upon the 
Athenians to gird thcrasclvis to oppose 
the cnem} But the Atheman policy was 
at this time duected by luhulus (qa ) 
a cautious state sman and an advoe tte of 
poaro (though it was he who had chc eked 
Philip at lheimop>laO In 349 Phihp 
attacked C li ilcidic e, anei 01> nthus sought 
and obtained on alhance with Athens 
Butaicvoltof Luboea, fomented by Philip 
dividid tho ofForts of Mlieiis Oh nthus 
fdl ChaleidiGO was moorpoiatod m Mac( 
donia, and Athens had to rerogm/e the 
independent e of I uboea Tho exh lustion 
of till Atheman treasurv couple d with the 
ue ws thit l*hilip, at the lequest of Thebes 
was about to undortakt tho subjugation 
of the Phoeians brought home tri Athens 
tho necessity for peace with Philip and 
this, known as the Peace of Philocratts 
(one of the Athenian negotiators), was 


concluded m 346, on the basis that Athens 
and Macedonia should retain the terri- 
tories of which each was then m possession. 
A.iheii8 thus retamed the Chcrsoncbe, but 
surrendered her longstanding claim to 
Amphipohs Philip appears to have been 
piepaied to go fuithor and negotiate a 
gemral undei standing for friendly co- 
operation hut any such idc a (though not 
unwelcome to >ubulas) was vehemently 
opposed by Demosthenes (q v , § 5 (e)) 
and nothing came of It In effect Athens 
abandoned the 1 horiaus to their fate 
Philip now advanced south Thermopylae 
was surrendered to him by its Phoeian 
gairison tho Phoeians were ousted from 
Delphi and Macedonia leplacod Phoeib 
on the Amphict^onu ( ouncil Philip 
signoh/ed his new T>osit on by presidmg 
ovei the I > tin in festiyal m tho same 
y cir ('Hb) 

§ 3. 2 hilip & further conquests and death 
(>/j JSC) 

In 312 PJiilip e mplitid the subjiiga 
ti n of Thrace mule it a tiibutaiy pio 
vmce of Maeerhnii nid founded there 
umong other cities PhiliT»popoli8 which 
still eelebi ites his nime This extension 
of hi<^ d( minions to*ihe imimclii.tc neigh 
bouihood r>f the ( hcisoncse was i fusb 
thic it to Athenian intc tests and Demos 
thenes in the 1 hud I hihppic enfoieed the 
necessity of military pitpuaiions \ an 
ous acts of hostility in ^4J dey eloped into 
open war in )40 l hilip s ittaek on 
Byzantium (wliieh had revolted from tho 
Macedoman ‘illianee) was ehetked bv the 
Mhcuiaii fleet and he y\ab faced to ro 
tie it into Thrace He detide d to meet 
4thtnb, whtie she wis most vulnetable, 
on laud A pictext was fuimshcd by the 
Amplnc tyomc t ouncil It decided to pio 
eeed against tho people of ^mphissa for 
sacrilege iiid invited I hi lip to lead once 
moie a Sacred War (3 IS) Iho lattei at 
once acJydnetd thioueh Thermopylae 
Though it IS uncertain whether ho had 
any lejil intention of luyadlng Attica the 
thie it that he would d > st brought Athens 
and Thebes m spit of their invcteiato 
hostihty, into illiance against him for the 
subjugation of \thenb by Philip invohcd 
i menace to Iht'bfo itself I he decisive 
battle of C haeroni a, fatal to li leitj yyas 
f night in the sime year (138) and the 
armies of Ihebts and Ath<)ns were com 
plot ely def c ited The hege mony of G i eec e 
h id definite ly passed to Macedonia 1 Inhp 
brokt up tlic iiocotian League and estab 
lished a Martdoman garrison in Thtbis 
but he showed leniency to Athens whoso 
seapoyvei rendered her still formidable 
He summoned a Helleinr congress at 
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Corinth and announced his Intention of 
making war on Persia and releasingr the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor from the Pci 
Sian yoke. But thoiurh ho made prepara 
tions for the myasion, and his general 
Parmenid secured a footing in \Hia Mmor 
bo was not destined to carry out his pio 
ject. Philip had token a new con&oil 
(Cleopatra, meco of his gencial Attains) 
and thereby aroused the fierce jcalouby 
of Ol'i mplas and the anger of Alex indc i 
In 330 Philip was assassin itcd at tlu 
instigation of Olympus and it may be 
that \kxan<ler was piiv> 1 1 th( plot 
Variou*- pith^ F.i>in^s aie atliil utc 1 1 > 
lUipbyPlutxicht Apoph Kig ) aimmg 
tbem one thit has become pro\eibial 
Whtn th tiaitors who had dfli\ei(d up 
OJ^ iiLhus to him < om])l niiecl of tlu < ppi o 
bn Ills name b^ whi h they wtrt r ilied at 
Philip’s court, he icplic I that the Muo 
dcmins were a lude and ('lowiiish pcoflc 
and r illed a spado a siiade (aica^ijv, literally 
a tub ). 

Philip V of M ici donia c o 71/ / ttloma § 1 

Phi'lippi, a town m Matedouia T of th 
nvii bti Ninon the scent of the clcfc tm 
12 u e ol the f nc i i of JJiiitiis i i 1 ( issm 
bN Ihosc of \nicmv Mil O InMiii aril ol 
tlu de illi ot the t^\ i 1 liner Sc lumt 
§ 7 Brutus and ( i shia> iilcl i Mrcne 
position ml wen k well supphe I bv 
sc i Jt was to then sell ml igc t » aven I 
u cl<cisi\c battle with i force liigcr tlim 
theirs but u li s siipjilu s w e i c 1 1 1 c arious 
Antony did whit he eoul I to i r >\oko an 
eiuigemcut At last Cassius mcl Biulus 
mile L sortie and mine on liisi coril’ict 
fcllowocl in which C issiiu when w ng 
was rci ulsed, killed hiiiihelf A 1 ntiiu 1 1 
later Biutuu w is peisus ltd by lui impa 
tieiit otticeis to rc new the b itllc w w dr 
tf itc d, and took liis ow n life i ho c iinpaign 
of Philippi foiins the subject of Act \ of 
bhakespeare’s Julius ( lesar*. 

Vhtlt’pptf-Sf throe pohfual bpecches by 
DemoHthones (2) (q v , § >) Hu title was 
adopted by Ciccio (q x , & 0) for th 
ppe c t bes that he de l^voi e 1 ig unst Anlon\ 

Phth'ppuSf the title of a discoiuso b> 
Isociates (q y ) 

Phili'tas (or Phileias) of Cos (<• 300 d c ) 
a Greek grammnnan and poet of tlie 
Alexandrian Age, said to ha\( been the 
teacher of Ptolemy 11 and Tliooeiitus 
Ho was a writer of amitory poems imi 
t'ted by OMd and praised by Propertius 
Only fiagmcnts of his work survive 
Athenacus relate h tliat ho was so slender 
that he was obhged to bn^ d'se himself 
with leaden balls on his shoes, to pievent 
the wind upsetting him! 


Phi'15 Judae'us (/Z a d 39), a Qraeoo- 
Judaic philosopher of Alexandria, who 
wrote a large number of works taduding 
print Ipally commentarleb on the Old Testa 
ment This bo mterpretod alleeMric'ally, 
finding in it the snirce of the main doo> 
times of Plato, Aristotle, and olhei Gieok 
philosophers A considerable poitior o 
his writings burvives In a i) 40 he visited 
Home fls a rcpiebcntative of the Tows of 
Alcxancliia m on embassy they sent to 

( ihgiil i 

Philo'chorus, btt Attlns 

Philo'crates, 1 i \c i ot see Philij) of 
Ml td n, ^ 2, JJim s//itats <2), § 'i les 
tinner 

Philocte'tts {PJid iTj Oreek my 

thol gy, b 11 of ( II whom TTeratlcs 
(q \ ) hid T> rsuick 1 to he! t tlu pyit on 
wfiKl he w IS eorisumed ili\e bv t’u gift 
of his bow and tuicws Jhcbe desccncled 
to i nilo t tc s In 1 Ik c xpe dition to lioy 
1 hi! ftetes showed th ( iceksthc wav to 
tic islan I c ml uninc the slirmc of the 
g IJcHs ellipse tint tluN might saeriflco 
toll i riu eh wi title 1 in the fool bv 
X hcipc' it, and thi iiiocluccl so tctie! a 
wemu I aiu! bn crus during hi^ pxroxybUis 
were HO tcrnllo tint tlu ( recks lanclou 
I nil on the ui mho bite cl i 1 1 id of I c mnos 
A t I mxiiN \caisth( lioianMOi Bclcnos 
cutuicdlN Odvhseus le i ikd that Tiov 
coiil 1 be 1 iken mly h^ the bow xnd arrow 
f fleraelch OeBbsc s mci hnoptolemus 
l )i Jnonu ch s) ae c i clinch wt ni to Lemnos 
ind li ucht 1 hi] etetc-^ hack with them 
Mac him (q a ) lulled his wound, and 
Phil ctetes bN shooting Pins helped to 
c mciici Ir i lie is rncntiorudin the 
Ih 1 1 (u 7 1 H) and ib the subjeet of a jilay 
by S phocles (aes. be low). 

/ Tfocfcfcb, a tragedy b> Sophoclob, pro 
d c I 111 400 B < 

1 lul >c teles t I v) is living wrotohedlN 
on Ijomnos bullcimg from his woimcl 
t»uppoit ng hill self b\ shooting buds with 
Ills b loved bow of ilei tc le s Oclj shouS and 
he opt ok mu an JVC to eanv him to the 
Hie gc of I TON )cl N ssms I e \ e als t o hi eopto- 

kmiis hiR pi 1 Ne oj lok mus Ir to pretend 
hit he hdo ^u^rrt!ltd with the leaders of 
U f reck host and Ih on bis way home, 
«1 k limp abuse on Odysseus, and to 

try lo iiosHLss hiiiibelf of the bow Neopto- 
IcmiLS though at first unwilling to lend 
himself to the deceit, consents He meets 
Philoc tetes and tells his story Philoctotes 
mikcR a pitcouH appeal to him to take 
hi lo (ire O'*! and Ncoptolomus agreea 
But Philoc tete s is be re el with a paroxysm 
of pain after whie h he is wont to fall asleep 
He entrusts his bow to Nooptolemus. 
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When he dwakcus, Neoptolomus, fltung 
with remorse, confessts the plot He is 
on the p )liit of returning? the bow when 
Odysseus iiitc rvent & 0<1> sst us and Nc o 

ptolf mus depart to the ships firr'^iiif. 
off the bow Philoctetes is left laiiM ntin? 
his loss, while the chorus of sailois try 1 1 
persuade him to ]om them They arf 
about to liavo him, when Ni o]itolomuB 
returns di toi rained to f?ive back the bow, 
but puisuod liy Odysseus l^hiloetotes 
having icgamod the bow, seeks to shoot 
Odysseus, but is prevented t)> Ncopto 
lomus, who igaiii tries to poTsn idc Philo | 
etetis to at company him to Tioy lie 
failb, and reluctantly decides to abide by 
his piomisi and cairy him home \t this 
point He I lele s xppe its m a vision he bids 
Philoetites go to Iioj, and I’iulotb tc •, 
yields to the voice of ono whom ho cannot 
disobey 

Philome'la (Ok h L Za) and Pro'ene 
il'roknt) m Oreok raytl ologv diughteis 
of Pandion u legend iiy king of \thcns 
Thocne was iuutkcI to hrciis king of 
Thrace The lalU r bee iriu cuiiii niicd of 
PiiilomcU and iftc i hiving hc luced or 
outraged hei, cut out her tongue uid hid 
he I maloTirlv id we tint she iuif,ht not ic 
VC al his ill ii age Hut Plulonn 1 1 lu in igcd 
to depict her mi loi tunes m a pi co of 
Tie e dltiwoik and sc n 1 il to I’l une I loc no 
sought eut hc I sist/c 1 xuel to revenge h i 
killed her own son Itys and h< i\cd up his 
flesh to h(4 husband icr* uselrewhisswoid 
to Slav the sisters, but was e hinged into \ 
hnpoe, Philomela into a swillow, and 
Pioene into i iiiglitiiigilc (or le >i dine, to 
J itm luthoF'^ I hiloaie 1 1 into intgli ting lie 
audPioeue into x swallow) 

Philopoe'men {Philopoinun) (e 2)0-lS^ 
U e ) of Meg ilopolis m Ar« leJi i tho 1 e J 
and vigor mis gonct il of the Achae ui 
Leuguo (q v ) lud one of tho last gie it 
mon iirodueed h> Gieeco in the pen »d of 
her dee line. £Ie hist distin iiiislu el iiiinself 
at the hittlooi S( Ilxsii m JJl (f) whcie the 
SpaitauB unde I CUoiucius were defc ttod 
lio was subse epie nlly eight times (hr ted 
geneial of the Leanie m which post he 
reoiganizcd its irmv and repextcdly de 
foated the Speitaus ft is ice ended thxt 
aft Cl one of his victones, I hilopcKiuen w xs 
present at tho Ncmexn gainob when 
Pyladc s tho most famous minstre 1 of his 
day, was smging an tu tiom ‘ 1 he Jl'er 
siiu** of Fimothe us (ei v ) At the words 
* 1 he gleinous < i o w ii of fre edom who give th 
to Greece tlie people lose and gave an 
ovation to Philoiioeinen In 1 83, when he 
was Rovontv years of age, he took pait In 
an expedition agxinst Mesbcno, which had 
revolted from the Goague He was taken 


prisoner by tho Messcnlaub, thrown mto 
a dungeon, and forced to drmk poison. 
Uis lemams were brought bae k to Megalo- 
])oliH his ni u being earned by the historian 
l*olybius There is a life of him by 
1 liitaich 

Philosophy (Philnsophia) 

§ 1 . (rreck 1 liiUiHophu 
In the rest nr tod sciisoin which the turn 
xmc to be used m Greece in the litter 
p€A.it of the 'Jth c., philosophy meant the 
endeavour to undcistand and to tc xeli 
h iw to live well and wisely w hic h inv olv t d 
the holding of light opimoiis alioiit (rod 
the woilel, man and virtue II eonibmed 
1 elision mold and metaphvsiis Tlie 
lust iiso of the woid in th s sense is 
iscnhcd to Pvtliagoixs (n v ) ind this is 
the »< rise In vvhi< h it w is luobihly used 
bv Soeiatcs xnd ee it only bv I’lato \n 
c iihei Greek phil i-i iphy had it« oiigiri m 
the 6th c He ini mg the lommsof Ksii 
Minor Jt w is the ii ehleflv oeeupied with 
speeulntioii is I > the eiuse oftheunivei ( 
is we know it lilt fust of tho sebo h e f 
plulisophv w as th it ( f Miletus founde 1 1 v 
I h lies (q \ whose < hief sue t e ssois wc it' 
Vn ixiiu Hide r iii I Vn imuk lu s (q<) v ) 
Ihese sought tlie b isis of the uiiiveisc in 
some single uucic itod ind hutm rislid h 
bUhstuKc (sutli IS they thought xir u 
w it ( T to be ) und r^oiiig v an ms iiioditi i 
tie ns lit raehtu^ (q v ) of 1 pht su st in I 
ing ifiiit fioni tiusscliool xiidiejectiiigllK 
notion f)f a permanent buhstaiiee un lei 
lying tho modihc at ions of niittei (though 
he itTiihutcd to file the e ri„in d the 
uiiivcrhr.) sxw all things in i tite of lliix, 
and matter itself e nst intly e h mem 
Pvthigins (q V ), in 1 ruin of Simcih 
migr iimg to (^lotona founde 1 st the o1 hei 
end of the (>rock woild tile Meemd se h le 1 
ol idiilosophy, wine h saw in ninnhei', inei 
their le hitioiis tlie basis of the univii c 
I ho thud Hcliejol w is that of Jele i also in 
Migua (irieeia, founded bv IMimc^nides 
and cxiiied on ly /e no (eiq v ) This 
bchool (listin niKlied between tho bm.,le 
I etc Tiixl, nnd iinchxnge die reditv and the 
I unie xl phen mien » of < Ji nge xnd uiedion. 
I nipeelocles (q \ ) of Aeiigas m ‘sieilv, 
Aiiixigoras (q v ) eif C lazornenxc in lemi i 
and Leucippus evolved fresh hvpethe'-es 
ol the physical basis of the uiiveise, 
assuming ned a single but pliu d con 
btituents of matter Anxxagoiob more >vei, 
mtioduceel the impoit xnt conception of 
spiiit or lutolligeuce (iVbus) as a puiuiplo 
of forto and order distinct from nutter 
IjOUc ippus of whom praetic xllv ii )tl mg is 
known, was said to be the originator of 
the school of atomiHtie philosophy, which 
I rested on the doctiiuo that the umver o 
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is compost cl o a \cist numbt.! of atoms 
mcthaiuoally com) me d This dcKiiiiie 
\\ Is dcvoloTu d b\ DcmociitiiH (q v ) and 
found its most eloquent exponent in i 
lutcj UKC at Home m JjikkIius Greek 
lihilosoidiv culniiTiated m Soti ites, Plilo 
and \.iistotk (qq 's ) turn whom it le 
OA^i\od a ffie it exle^nsion, paLticiiluU on 
the. mold suk liut the coiniiusts ot 
Akxiidei tilt euc it swept awi\ the lusis 
of the u moi il teae lurigr m ui as nic inhi i of 
an inelcp nde nt eitv stitt, and the Jutei 
)-50phics, those m imtieulu of tt 
SI »us(i\ ) melLpieuje ms (see 7 pi uni ) 

1 M il a rhin^c of outlook 'lhc\ sh \ 
t d luteiest his shilted fiom the theo 
i(K il piohkiiis of UK t iph\ SIC s lud e pi 
steTnoIOt»'\ to the prieticd luitkiiis ot 
c tend IV 1 ( h iM( UT 11 ei ire pliiioso 
pints oi lesi^rutj m i ithei thin <f he pe 
tiu'v seek i lord to p( > n <i it ipi me s 
m the s( d of nunej of the mdividiid 
hv linking him mde p nelent eif outw n 1 
c lie unist nice see U > s /i/ ri/wies 
Ml 1(11 nn ‘•e/i I 'tnsAi/i/iiis donndti >t 
tlic (vKuii Si Ik ol) J h( {)} 1 istus (th 
sueeetisoi oi \iistotle ), iiid \ < < jilutonibi 

§ 2. Ixt in in P/nl is ip/ii/ 

Tlio dte tdion of the Uemnns v is tU'-*! 
el iwntoIlK tilt eU s< pools ol phil »s pliv 

I \ ( it Msil ml j 11 e of 111 e i ih isiv li uu 
Vthens compeisc I of the three philosophers 

< me lelis Diogenes, iriel Ciitolius th 
he lels re spe elivc h ol tho \e lekniie Sloi 
ml i*t/TJpdelit sf hools Some w lint 1 de i 
S( ifMO *c null unis (<£ y ) le eived into Ins 

II nise hoi I the Mou pliilos iplie r Pmw lius 
ej ) of Itliocles in I lu I lie e ul\ put ol 

the Is1 ( ne. 1 sue cesser of th Idt i 
L Si 1 THUS (<1 V ) bee iiuo tiie iiicud net 
f lehei e)l \ III), r mipc V ind (leei 
rhe» horn iiLs v cm nejt iinie h mtcusli 1 
m the Hies is to the c einstitul ion oi the 
llliivc rsi , U n 111 c llje lel itinJT 1 ll liiorews 
of tho ipCht irid knowledge ir I the v | i » 
lue c el no jfie il ui iffin il spe ti i il ivo phil > 
ophers or nic»t iphv sici in Lucictius 
done, m Ins poem cxpiundcd with 
c iilhusi ism tho itoiriic o\i)l m it ion ol the 
univLibC^ put fonv ifd by Leueippiis mel 
DojjifK iitus 1h( it te ut ion of till lloinins 
wis chiefly concentntod on ctliie il pnn 
eiplcs, and he,ie they were mainlv divided 
between le plciire st •» (seei 7 pirarr/sl ind 
Stoifs (q V ) the 1 it ter picv iiliur ( leeio 
who did mwh to miko Giock philoso 
phieal thoufTht known to his couiitivnien 
w IS hi mse If a follow PI of the TstwAcademv 
(Hce A(afl(m/)t with leauinrfs to the Stene 
school he wn In fact an eelpctie, that is 
to say he did not accept wholly the teach 
inR of any one sehool, but picked out from 
their \arioub doetnnos those whieh eom- 


mended thciusehcb Lo him Senoea (q y ) 
was the pimcipal Roman Stoic author, 
\nd Ills wi itiuj?b h id cousidci able* influence 
on c hiistiaii ethics Tho most famous 
of the liter Romm Stoics weio Mire us 
\UTelius inel I luetetuM (eiq v ) Ikisius, 
unde I the lufliieiut. of hi U uhti, tho 
'^toie ( enmitus, md T iie in wpit followers 
ol tilt same school 1 he frene ml te ndcncy 
tf Stoicism as deieloiied b\ spmea anel 
Ins -^nceessois w is to bteoine lu nc pi’aeti 
ell mil Jiioie huiinii Phi ti ineimlhty 
win hllic < iilitr (iieeleSl a s t hou^ht the 
exelusivc poises ion of the sa^'t hvmp: In 
le tie Inn nt 1 run flic woild wisneiwhicii 
tei tie lit nil Uk l)> feiiitude and selt- 
e nit e 1 

Philo'stratus (/7riZ istrerf is) the name 
he rue 1 \ • nn in< niticis ot i laniily 

I cl >11 inpr I iidinv tei Sind IS to Le inuos, 
wh> ippiai to hive li\eel in the 2n 1 hel 
f Ai ihc lueiie iiupoit int woiks (In 
( leek) Ihd hue e niie down i neki the 
I line lit II loliowiiifr (1) lues ol tlio 
s phisis , tlid IS to siv of the oi dens 
m I rlif tone I ms tiom Plot i-fonih (ej v ) to 
the luthei s own In les (J) \ lift of the 
wander nKPjtliiLfore iiimvsiit \.ik)11otiius 
ef lymi (i< nek red iiotenie us I \ i re li 
r,K iis eontioM I y betwe t n ( Inistims anti 
{1 u ms til d [ir mi? np with re»far(l to it ) 

) J ikeiTies*, two sits of ekst iiptious in 
pr ( ol pit line wine h ilie autlioi pin ports 
tiliiveseen (4) lie loie us*, a dlalo^pii m 
wlieli tile i^h » Is of I e lots of the Trojin 
V\ II appe II ( ) \ e oik e ti >11 of Letteis* 
(sophist 1 il ext It I is) ct loth no (WoilLv 
is fe)rit lining the souicc of I> n loiison s 
Dmik to me onh with 11 nn eves* 
(tfij hi fiox Ji-i TTfio'^m -^ois 6i.Lfj.aaiv, In 
Ip >> At ) md ol Ilerrieks loAnlhea* 
(I) inel (2) above iic Kfntiill\ assumed 
It J hiJo tritn FIT, known is Ine 
\ ipiiiuj*,;/ f A I 210. T Ik autJienship 
ol Itie I iilk of Mit I etten i elouhtlul 

Philo'xenus iPUn ixems) bcc IJUhuramb 
I fin ) 

Phi'neiis (1) n let,eiiUr\ kiiu? of Salmi 
dt'>sus (Il tlie 1 iixiut blineUd bx 7ous 
ftn re isoi s v i louslx t,i\eri Aeeoidlnpr to 
one vtision J Iniicushul li id two rhlldrcu 
by his tnst wile. Mi ipiitr i, il nijjrhtei of 
H n is Ins second wifi pievaik I upon 
^iitrt to blind the m W he le upon Ze us pave 
him tlic ehoiee of death oi lilindncfas Ho 
( ho^ the lattei At t lus lit lios (the Sun) 
wavS BO offended tint ho sent the Harpies 
(q 1 ) to Htc jI oi defile tho food of Phmeus, 
so that he almost die rl of hunger Aecozd 
imr to anottici xc isitin, the double pnniBli 
ment w IS foi his misuse of his prophetic 
power In tins miserable Ktato tho \igo- 
iiauts (q V ) found him They rid him of 
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the Harpies, and he In return told them 
the route they should pursue and in par- 
ticular how to escape from the Symple- 
gades (q v.) (2) See Perseus 

Phle'gethon {PUegethon) or Ptriiulb' 
oinrHON, see Hades. 

PhobS'tor, see Breams. 

PhScae'a (Phokata) (to be distingruishcd 
from Phods, q t ) tho most northerly of 
the Ionian settlements on tho coast of 
Asia Minor (sec Migrations) It became an 
impoitant mantimo centre When Ionia 
was conquered by ( yius in tho Gth one 
the Phocaeans migiated to their own 
colony of Alalia m Corsica though some 
of thorn returned later, and one of these 
Dionysius, commanded the Cieek forces 
at Lade (494 BO ) The T*ho( icuus were 
also founders of "b lea (q y ) and Massalla, 
the future Marseilles 

Pho'cion (Phokion) an A them in goner d 
and statesman of tho time of J hilip an I 
Ak binder of Maccdoii (see Witns § 7) 
lie belongi d to the paity of 1 ubulus an 1 
although a soldid was an advocate of 
peace, being (onvintid thit tho days of 
Vthins* militaiy ellieicno were passed 
Ho was i concise anel elTee tivc oiateu an I 
wasfortv flye times eke teeijirle mire h He 
was senteneed t> death <n a ehaige of 
treason m 118 B c Iheioau Ii\csofhiin 
by Nepos anel Plutarch Landoj m his 
Imaginary ( onve rsations fin hides one 
between Phoe ion and Ae sihmcs 

Phd'cis (Phohis), m noithein Gieeco the 
(ountiy adjoining Hocotia on tho west 
impoitmt in tjioek histeirv as mcluelm„ 
Delphi 111 cousoeiue ixcn, it bceame in 
yolvod m the b xered W ars (q v ) In the 
third of these It was subdueel by Phihi 
of Macodon 

Phdcy'hdLSiPhokulLdos) of Miletus, prob 
ably of the t>th c b c , ehlefl> f imems for 
the gnomic couplets m elegiacs md hcxi 
inetois in which he embodied m^rl 
observations and pirccepts a few of the sc 
suivivo In each he intre lueed hia own 
name. 

Phoe'be (Phmbf ‘the biight one ) ac 
coreiing to Hesiod a lit ant s*^ (soo TUan<) 
In later mylhology she was associated 
with the moon perhxps througli con-» 
fusion with Aitcmis, who was daughtei 
of Leto the daughter of Phoebe 

Phoebus Apollo, soo AjtoUo 

Phoeni'cia (Phoimke) a country fenimng 
a naireiw stnp along the coast of Syiia and 
Including tho towns of Tvro anel Sidon 
Its inhabit ints were important from early 
times as pioneers of navigation and trade 


and as artistic workmen. The Greek 
alphabet wae based on their letters, and 
the Phoenidans were in consequence re- 
garded as the inventors of letters They 
carried their trade and thecr settlements 
throughout the Mediterranean and beyond 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and to the Euxlne 
Their most important colony was Carthago 
(q V ) A prominent element m their trade 
was the purple (q v ) dye, 

Phnent'sHoe (Phmnissai * Tho Phoenician 
Maidens ), a tragedy by Dunpidcs, pi > 
dueed after 413 b c The pixy dciivcs its 
name from the chorus of Phoemci in 
in iidens dedic afed by the 1 yrians to tho 
temple of ApoUo at Delphi, who happin 
to bo at Thebes on their way to Delplil 
The subject is tho same as tnat of Acschy 
lus s ‘Seven against Thebes (q v ) 

The drama takes up (he legend of 
Oedipus (q V ) at the point whore I*oly 
niccs iiiying been ri fii'scd by his brother 
It > Ji s lus altoimU shaie of tlio ndo of 
fhibcs has come with Adraslus king of 
\ig s and th( aiinv (£ thi seven cliitl^ 
to cnfoiri his lights Uk ista wifi of 
Oedipus eii le u oiu s t i < oiieiliate the 1\ > 
hi others but ht i e 11 u ts f iil and the itt i k 
on 1 he hi s hi mi s Iqev it ibli Tii c si n 
(q y) pii (Jilts th( victoiy )f tho PIm I in 
urns if a son of ( n n (hr ithi r of Jorasta 
xnd triind of 1 te lies) is bacnficed \c 
or liiigly Monoikifus, Ciims yoiingit 
son givis his lifi heioically for his iitv 
in hi ite of his fitliiis icsistancc Pho 
Aigivcb lie diivrn hack m the first onsit 
anil it IS anangt 1 tint tho quin el shxll 
bi settled by a single c unbat between the 
bi >tluiB. In Ihi'i i ich blxys the othi i 
uid Jocast i 111 despaii t ikc«» lur own 
life Orton who mheiits tho kingdom of 
Thebes, diivis thi Mind Oedipus with 
\nlig me hib d night cr, mto exile 

A p II iphrxsi i f tl IS pi ly (from a Latin 
tinnslalioii) iiititlcd Toixsti t>v (feoigi 
Oa coigno lud liiancis Kmwelmeish was 
produced at Giay’a Inu m 1 Oh 

Pliormssac, a trigcdy by Senoe x the 
Phil )Si ph r whif h survives in an impcr 
feet eouditiun It j^xpears to combine 
material from the t)edipus at Colonus of 
Sophoiles (the blind Oedipus windcrmg 
under the guidince of Antigone) with a 
situation dt riv i 1 ti im other soiiii es (Anti 
gxrii IS it Thibe wilh Jocasta who tries 
in vain to leconrile her tw j ^ns) Perhaps 
I wi have hcie fragments of two distmct 
I plays 

I Phoe'nix {Ph nnia ) in Grci k mythology, 
son of Amvutor Having left his h imo 
owmg to a violent quaircl with his father, 
he was kindly received by Poleus (q v ) 
and made king of the Dolxpians He 
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reared Achilles (q y ) from childhood and 
as an old man took part in the embassy 
sent, diirinsr the Trojan War, to trj to 
reconcile AchiUos and Agamemnon (II ix 
432 et Boq ). 

Pho'rcys (Phorkus), a Greek bci god ^on 
of J'ontus ind fathci of the Griiic and 
the Gozgons (qq v ) and of St \ 11 1 ( i \ ) 

Pho'rmto, a comedy by Terence (q v ) 
based on a play bv Apollodoiiia of ( ii\ 
btiib and produced m 161 n c 

\ntipho a Aoung Mhcnian while Ins 
father I)( mipho is out of the tc unli^ h is 
filUn in love with a giil whom he his 
fail alone m tin w aid and wi c ping t r 
hti dead mother PhoJiiio, a les mictful 
IMiaBitc taking advantage of the 1 i\v that 
oi plians iniisl be maincd to their next ><■ 
kill has obtained m tollusion with \nti 
pho an oidii of the couit tl it Viitipho i 
to inn IV the girl and the uinnagr hi 
t i-kcn place ipho s c ousin Jdi le li is i 
chsiiLiattlv inli\( with i. inii':)! lunt bul 
In ks the iiiirie} re pined (o oht iiri li 
fr nithc Hli\e de ilc r h f ithc i (hr in 
Ini'S bee n uw iv die mnos 1 ht t w o f at he i 
n w return DenuT h » is fmi us ind dete 
inmes t ) bre ik his s m s mini ige J h n 
nil > 1 -, un rts in tnil urnJirtikis f>i n 

sum of m )ii( it t ilv Jicr iw i\ nil ni nr 
hfi liimsdf ^ it the nionoi le 

binlsiM Pliudii who thus se eurts his 
mu i( girl M inwlule it is dibeoveicl 
th it the girl whom Antipho his inaiiicd 
is the dniH,litei of ( hrciu s who his 
BecretU hid i love idiii in I run is J > 
a^ )id fuiUior ti »u )U the tv > fitheis 
decide to leeeigni/e \Titipli i s in riii„ 
Ihit then itteiupt to ree nei the me 
Ui it Ills bet n pu 1 to 1 h nni i Icids 1 1 the 
cvnosuTC of ( lire mrs t » his wife 

It lb in this pixy tint lirst ippeirs the 
proverbial cxpressieni ti hixt i we If bv 
tlie (US (1 lOO) 

Phd'tius, flee By^ivhne dqt, Texts and 
'btudu Sy § 4 and Jhrhoncu Its 

Phra'tna (brother hoed ) it Athens in 
priiuitixe limes a elm n isting of i 
ne hie family auel Its depeudant whe 
shire tl in the family euJt Liter the 
fihrntrxaz wore rehgious org mizatie'ns 
wliieh earned out cert xin < ilts lul kept 
hsts of the eiti 7 (ns riie’i great fcstivil 
was tho A pat ana he lei in the month 
Pyanc psion (♦)ctobe t ) and e e It br it e d wit h 
sacrifices I he chilelron born diinng the 
proe’oding 'vcai were then presented to 
the phrainay end adiiussion into this c^n 
ferred on tho t hil 1 c ivie rights bee 
Athens, § 2, and CUtsthenes 

Phn'xus iPhrixos), see Athamas. 


Phr^'nS, a famous Greek courtesan of tho 
4th c B o., sold to have been tho model 
for the Aphrodite of Apelles and for that 
of Praxiteles See Hypendes There w as a 
golden or gilded statue of her at Delphi, 
elcellcated by hoi««olf (according to Pau- 
saniof.) or bv her admircis (according to 
other authoriticb) 

Phry'nichus (PhrUmchos), (1) of Athens, 
an ( irly tiogcdian, of whose plo^s only 
bcantj fragments suivivo He flnurlbhed 
from about 612 to 47G nr His tragedies 
ai pear to have contained little action or 
levelopmcnt of chsinctcr, deuhn,; with a 
ingle pdlhe tic* bituation Hi ^Capture of 
Milet IS bo painfully moved the Atbcn 
1 ins th it he w i*' fine ^ His * Phocnifesac , 
e ( If 1 1 ating tl t Grc e k viet oiie? ovc r the 
Fir lans m 479 with a chorus com 
resed of the wmsoflhi eiiiinv s Phoom 
Cl in sail )rp w Xs anothe r f irnous pi i\ 

(2) Om of the < xtit me olig iichkal party 
t Athi IS it the time i f t he I our TTundre d 
( (I ithtn^ ) He w IS assabbiiiated, 
p<ihi|sl\ 1 hias\ Iniliis (q \ ) 

Phry'nis (f /rriiwrs) mi \rmr 
Phtf'^tra (F hv^iki air asrs) i tr atiflc by 
Aristotlo(qv ij 3) 

Pico della Mirandola, see In h and 
S / 1 tics § 9 

Picu^nnus and Pilu'mnus, in 11 Oman 
iiligim deities cf uricert in ittiibiittfl 
n I lUv gods ed ignciiltiire le girded 
ilsu IS protcetoiH of w men m childbi d 
I ilnmnub wis th >ivht to bo the inxcntor 
( r tl e p(stU (pilum) for grinding e rii, 
A ii-,il m il s him the aiiei tor of 1 uinub 

Pi'cus, an Itihir gol of ami nil mo, 
s ikIjiius diseiibfd as x 9>n of s itnrn 
ind IS tho first king of HUy imssisbcd of 
pr nhetie jiowcn He also STjMais m 
1 d as a w iihl i lino ind is issociatcd 
wiM tho V oodpc cker the 1 qtm for which 
lb jn(U8 The w odpeekir was y onerated 
as SIC re cl to Mips ind was of great impor 
t ini c m iigui ^ omeus were drawn from 
tlie flight of it ind '‘lemi its note. It was 
hiid 1 > haxc Uclpf d to feed Tlomulufl and 
llemus riieri was a story that Picufl 
sTMuned the I \ of ( me, who turned him 
into X woodptckei Virgil mikes Ihciis 
the f ^her of I auiiu and grandfather ot 
diRtii I (iq V ) 

Pie'rid(7*i rui) adistnet on the northern 
bloif s of Alt Olympus (q V ) whence 
traditim hxvs tint i tolnnv migrated to 
Mt Helicon (q.v ) m preliistone times 
The lilt of the Muses (q v ) was said to 
have be I n brought fro n Pun i to Helicon 
Hence tin Muses aie sometimes dtscilbed 
as Ihciiiu {Pieride ) 
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Pie'rides, aeo Musts and Plena. 

Pi'etas, 800 Utlvgion. § 6 . 

Pi' 11 £u 8 , 861 Clothing § 4 
prios, SCO ^ lathing § I 
Pllu'mnus, 800 Pirvmnn^ 

Pi'nakes, see lext^ and Stud}e% § 2 
Pina'ni and Poti'tii, s( e Utn nU s 
Pi'nax, sec Cebts 

Pi'ndar iPmdaros)^ a gro'it Greek lyiit 
poet 

§ 1 . T$iogrn)duf 

Pmdir wis liom in >22 or j 1‘< n c at a 
Yilldfironoai I hr bos lie belong, ed j.(coid 
iiiff to his own stntemenf (I*vlli \) lo Uu 
noble Spaitdn tamilr of tb( \iffcidac and 
Ills pooiiis icvtal ail aii^^toi i itn ind f lo- 
Donan temper Lct^tnd icliUs tint ht 
loceivcd iiistriKtion in pottu il eoiniuisi 
tion from the Boeotian poetess ( orinn i 
(q \ ) He went early in life to Vtbtns 
wbith thanks le Pisistntiis and bis sons 
now held nn important pluc m (iKik 
iiitdh ctn iI liti IheiolK inobabb bci mu 
aequaintcd with Veye Inlus (q v ) He ap 
pe ai s t o b xM had some spt cial e onm ^ie»n 
with Delphi Tie ill ips us i menibe i of ♦ht 
-Ae>;tid«it f iinily n*vlh v 71-SO) md t> 
have rt tallied a pttuliai devotion to the 
shiineof \pollei (1 v invi) He also shows 
a flpeeial alTecti in toi the isl md < f Xcfrma 
(see below), wlueli lu evidcntlv vi ittel 
Ilib ©Ally le put it ion is i poe^t is shown b\ 
llie faet that in 4*18, when he w is seimt 
twenty yc us oil lu w is e oinmissioned h^ 
the ffreat Thessah mf umh of the Meunelie 
to compose an eule (I \11i x) in hemoiii 
of tho vietoiy in (he double fo »t nee of 
a boy of their fumli llis ittitii le in the 
1 eisim mv ision eif 480-7d m tht ehtheult 
sitiiition m vvlilch lit w ih placed bv th 
liro Ptjsiaii peiliiy of Ihe bes is unrertd n 
his laid lelimi it ion at auj rate, foi 
Athens is shown in Ins poems It is s\i l 
that he w is hmd bv his rount]>mon fji 
lus praises of her but that the Athenians 
paid him the iniomit of the flue twice 
over, they also erected i statue of him 
(whie h Pans ini is saw) hut probably Ion,? 
after his death In 470 it the mvitobem 
of Hioron I of S\iacuse (q v § 1 ) he wont 
to Sicily and staved thoio piobihly two 
yeais lie is said to have lieen eurhty 
when he died at Aigos He attaim d qie it 
fame in his bfctime, and was soon quote 1 
08 a (lassie (e p by Herodotus anel Pli to) 
In the deBtruction of Ihobes (ll'i) Alex 
under tho Groat ordered I'mdars hoube 
to bo Bpaie d 

§ 2. (General chararter of his work 

Pindar wrote In the literary Donan 
dialect. Uis nuiueiouH poems, whieh in 


elude aU the ehief foiius of choral lyrics 
(q V- ), weie proupod by the ^Icxandiians 
into seventeen books aocordmp to their 
tv pcs, pae infl dithyrambs etnmcia 6k,e 
Of Ills work about a quirtcr sarvivi*^, 
chiefly epmieia (q v ) Ihe latter we 
usually eoiistiueted after the model of 
‘stcsifhoiuH and Simonides on the hibis 
>f tnids (q v ) He used a vuiety of 
I leties chieflv the el id vlo epitiite (see 
P tre, M) Ills poetry is m uhed by e lev i 
turn of tlioiipht and piaiuh ui of dylt md 
the constant use of bold metaphors an 1 
a hiphly coloured Impuape. He skilfully 
mteiwe ives myths into Ins odes so is to 
moJuee pre il poems on the monotonouh 
mtl uniuomisiTife themes of athletie vie 
tines Mytholopy he tie its with pic at 
freedom modify mp oi even iMilnjis in 
ventinp nuths to suit his eoiieiption <f 
I u dipiiity of the pods He was e v ide ntlv 
iciuiinletl with the mvstic Oipliie ti u h 
inp md one of his oles (Olynip ii) ex 
I mn Is (he dictTine of life ifte i deaf hand 
I me iinitioii His view of life held the 
lu m between oiitmusiu ml pes iiui m 
tUeu IS more isi m il tr iiii of me I me holy 
III the midst of lus biiov xnt enthu i ism 
lu his e xlioit itions in 1 e >uns»lsli | raises 
viitue, c mi ipe rtied fli the pit md 
moderate use e>f p vvei mil the dorv tint 
these lump lint he is i poet of beaiitv 
lather thin a iiioi ilist 

Ne Illy all 1 in lus p loins that hivo 
been preserved m whole or in pirf < ti 
tun points ol jiiterebt, md ue luiiked 
by his pe e uh ir pe nius I he e pmie 1 1 ii e 
divided into f nir ^^loul>s accoreimp is 
then oee ision vv is i vidoiy m tho Olvm 
plan the lithiin llm Ne me in, or the 
1 thrni in (nines (sec Ifslivuh I) 
\monp the most iiotahle^ of those odes 
are the f ll^v>inp 

§1 i)l fmpion O 

Olvmpnn T to Hie ion lyi int of Syi i 
e use (q V ), (eh bratinp tho victe ly of lus 
horse Phcreuikos ( vietoiy brinper') pieih 
ibly in 47(i 1 he Olyinpnri odos were 

jilaecd first by tho Alexandiiaii editors 
horause of the pre emiiicneo of the Glv in 
Tusn (lamos amoiip (jireck fe tival md 
this oclo flist amonp Olympiins iieihips 
hoc arise of the powerful position of ITieron 
nionp Sieilian tyririts oi bceaiiso of the 
tiipli ostimation in whieb this pirtieulir 
pjcni was hold The schenre of the ode 
IS that (onimon, with slipht variations, 
to nearly all the eplmcia It bcpins with 
praise of Hie ron and his horse passes to 
the myth of 1 antolus, his son Polops (q v ), 
and tho latter s wmnmp of Hippodanui 
for his bnde by defoatmp Oenomiu® in 
a chariot race, then returns to praise of 
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Hieion, and a hope that he will win a I 
ffi c atcr triumph m th»^ chariot rac e, a \ ic ! 
t )i V w hi< li Vmdar \\ ill worthily t clcbratt ’ 
01 IT, to Tlioron t>rint of \ci iffus on 
hH VKtory in 476 in the (hj.iiot laco 
impoitmt not only as one of Piudirs 
KTt itt st woiks but also for the cloctuno 
it stts out (ithiicd to nbo\c) of life aft«i 
death, and iitnbulion 

01 III to The roil f)n the sanio yi< toiv 
as ()1 II It (ontain<j i (unoiis inith 
p ihips invented bj Pmdir, (d llii uks 
i iiuKln^ the wild eih^e to (iieoco fiom the 
D iiiube the c ( iin ti y of the IT j pe rboicans. 

()1 \I to Vmsiis of Suae use Met i 
in *hf iiiuk I le e 'some lints ( ) 1 6) of Ihn 
eid , biileiinff me n re'nitinbcr Syracuse ind 
Oitijrn 1 C ilin of the wise ITitron hive 
been found stamped on an ancient link 
at ■'^yiae use 

()J. \1I to Di 1,^07 IS of Pboks v\iiinoi 
m the b)\inpmiteh (461) St it ms ol 
DiUforas Ills thue sms, and two «i inel 
)ns ill 01> nil i< V le t Hs stoo 1 in a kf up 
at OlMTipu Ihn xle w is eiij^iavt 1 in 
letters of Kol I in f be temple eif Mlune it 
Liudos m Khe ks 

Ol XIV, to Asopielios of ()i h menus 
leniiikibk foi lislievitv in 1 peite etiem 
anei inletesimi? foi its invoe ili ni e»f the 
< hirilfs en (iiiees who weie woisiipied 
tspeeiilh it Oie 1 emie mis 

§ 4 Pythian Oft* s and other porws 
P^thim 1 1 1 11 K roil of Sviieuse win 
lUT in the chin t i ice pi il illv in 476 
I le ode IS s p:loi itie ation of Ilieionh new 
citv cif Aetni (^ee under Si/m av 1) incJ 
is of intciest f I its historic il ailiisicis 
(I>e mil jiivisi n MC tones c f ( 111 an I 
lliinera, Ac ) In its peielie il eksenptim 
of the Kii it emplion of I Ina (ITS mid 
fellowin^ itars) inel foi its e xlie rt itioii 
to np-hteems cemeliict is i mle i 

Pvlli III IS < ^e t pi lem il mthalitwnrt 
so inueh a tininiphil ode is i leem eif 
Hvnipithy inel consol it ion alliessed to 
Union of Syiaeiise when In w is ill The 
illness siifo?e st s \sck pias snd U e mvth of 
C 010U1S, wine h the piei tells lie icniiuds 
Huron th it Iheie^imist be vieis itudcH 
in the. hippiest Ids citmi? tlu instanetH 
of 1‘elcus and ( admus 

Pylh TV to Viecsilius, King of ( vrenc 
w inner m the e Jiariot r let c ompose d prob 
ibly about 462 It is the kiD^fst of the 
Kurvi\mtT od^s, a Kkiriflcation of Cyrene 
(ej y ), traeing its onmn* tliroiiM;!! Battus 
its first kim? back to Fuphtmus one of 
the Arffoiiauts (ei v ) PI is brings up the 
St )iy of lason and Ik has md tlio Boklrn 
fleece, most stirringly told Tic ode, 
which hai httk of tin. epmician Chirac ter, 
ends with a petition, by par ible and myth. 


for the restoration from oxile of D3,ino- 
pliilos, a Cyieiiean noble, a leeent guest- 
fi It nd of Pmd ir 

Pyth X, to Hippock is of Thessaly, the 
c II Inst of Pindars suiviying woiks, soo 
abr>vo $ 1. 

^e mean I to C bromios of Aetna victor 
m the ehind lace composed ibout i73 
It contain whit is nppiirntly the flrst 
wt )unt in liter itiire of Ilei icks as a baby 
sli ini kni, the two hcrpeiits scut by Hua 
to eksliov him 

M nt I >n sh mid also be made of the 
niime ions odes that disjil i\ 1 luelar s affec- 
tion foi Vc^ini e g Ol VJIl I’vth Mil, 
\en III Mil Isthin V M and VI II, 
his inteiesl in ( vre i e I \ Ih 1\ and his 
I I lyc oflusnitivc Ihcbts Isthni MI Of 
the fi i me nl i f jioe n s that hive been 
litscrveil the Host n >t ibk aie perhaps 
the Jlvnin to Jhebes, fimoiis n inli- 
iniiy ekahiiR with the n image of /tus 
ml Ihcnii^ th 1 le in foi Jin Ins (1X> 
giving the impie si ui niadc on tin poet 
bv the Holii eelip e ol H 1 aiie’ the Pui- 
itlenicm (CIV ) Ills Ih fntn or diigcs 
' th vv light on his bcLcfs re girding the 
)ul in I fiitiitc hfo, 

§ S T tUr (stunntf^ and imitations of 
i t n tar 

IIoi i e ir the fme opening stanzas of 
Oil J\ 11 ( I inclaniin quibqiiis studot 
fumuliri 1 piiisfB 1 md u s uniivallid 
(liniiliis his II slung e loquenei his bold 
010,111 ditv m me tie and elution and his 
leliiiii ibk use of myths It wan in imita- 
tion of 1 jiiflar tint Horace lulrodiiecd the 
pitii tie Iviie Qiimtihiii who expi esses 
the enJIiireei judgement of a liter period, 
ilso tl inks him by fui the gicati st of the 
(irceklvTic 1)01 ts (Inst Or v i 61) 

The toim of the Pmdaiic ode was mil 
tn I with virvmg degiccs rf success, 
bj seven! 1 nglish p cts ( owky in bis 
Pmd inquc Ode i* c ii icav oui d, not v < ry 
1 appilv torcpiodme Pinelai s ‘e^nthubias 
tnalinamur Drvdtii wiotc a*Thr(nodia 
August alls on the de ith of ( hark s II, not 
a vtn hop* till bubjeet Ills ‘bong foi 
SI (eeilii Day* (16S7)anel Alexander’s 
J t isl arc c 11 ong the greatest Fnghsh 
poe ms in t his form The other c bicf w nl er 
of ’ 1 lane odes was Thomas Gray ( The 
< of 1 *oosy ’ and The Hai d ,1757) 
Swift s unsure e ^stiil atte nipt at a Pindaric 
pre • oke d Dry den s w c 11 known remark, 
Goubm bwifl you will neycr bo a poet’ 

Pirae'us {Peiraie^Ji^) the chief port of 
Athens on a peninsula flvo miles bW. of 
tho city It was adonted as the' pnncipal 
I port, m preferene c to Phaleium, and forti- 
fied, at the instance of Themistocles, who 
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would have made Piraeus the capital, but 
could never persuade the Athenians to 
remove to it. Ii or the Loner Walls connect 
Ingrthe Piraeuswith Athens, see IronffWaZZa 
The fortifications, which completely en 
closed the peninsula, Includine: the grc'it 
harbour iCarUharus) and the smaller bar 
hours of Zea and Munychia, were finallv 
destroyed by Sulla after he had captured 
Athens m the Mithrldatie 'War In th( 
latter pait of the 4th e the Piradis con 
tamed docks distributed ovii tlio three 
harbours, for 372 shiiis of the Athenian 
navy, and an arsrnil fii the storage of 
tackle, the remains of the docks which 
weie about twenty feet wide m lows like 
stalls m a stable may still be aeon and in 
inscription pieserves the directions foi the 
construction of the iisinal Time was 
a quay where the Council sit to inspect 
the g^eys as they put out to sc i on 
an expedition There was also a sort of 
exehango where foieigu me i chants and 
Athenian bankers did hu iricss it was 
hero that the Bo istful Man iii 1 he ophias 
tua talked big to forcigncis about tli 
sums he had at sc i wluJo in f »< t he 
kept tenpenec at the bink Ihc leuiiins 
of Ihenustotlcs uc mil to ha\( been 
brought home and iiipropiiitdy biiiic 1 
near this great f Ihracus wis the 

sec no of the struggle b (wc en T hi isv l»ul is 
and the Thiity(sie Wun** § >) Sell 11/ 
Pire'ne (Pc ircnt), i coU hi aied fount iiu it 
Coiinth 

Pin'thous (Pc nth))<i) sec ( cntaiirs ind 

Pisi'stratus (Pcisis/rof »s) an 1 the Pisi 
sruiriDSoi Pi lersrRi'riDAL i isi^tiatus 
whoso fithors mine was flippiciates 
first canu into pimuincnee il \ the ns m 
a war with Megara ib mt 570 b c wh n 
ho captuicd the poit of Nisaca from the 
enemy He was ambitious eiiergclie and 
resourceful Ho took advantage of bis 
popularity to get himself assignc d a bod-y 
guard appearing in the Agon one daj, 
wounded lie said by his aclversanes He 
gathered about himself a paity of those 
dlssatisllod with the settlement of Sc Ion 
(q V ) and professed revolution 11 y opinions 
In 560 he occupied the Aciopolis and made 
himself t\rant He was twuo evpellt I 
and twice returned to power from exile ^ 
His tyranny was of a moderate and bene - 
fleent kind Ho mamtainod the eoustitu 
tlon of Solon m Its form, but saw to it Vnat 
the chief offiees were held by his hup 
porters He settled the agrarian question 
which had given rise to mueh trouble in 
the past, improving the lot of the small 
cultivatois and converting Attiea Into a 
oountiy of small and merlium properties 


(by what prense moasures is not known). 
He reorganized the pubhe finances and 
Iirovided Attica with good roads and 
Athens wnth a water supply from the 
Upper llysBus, bo and his sons beauti 
fied the c Ity with new temples and encour- 
aged art and liteiature For instance, 
Simonides (q v ) of Ceos received a pension 
and Anai reon (q v ) was mviti d to Athens 
(SCO also Homer) The Panathenaie festi- 
y 1 was celebrated with splendour and 
with contests in athletics, poetry, and 
music Vew ichgiouB cults especially 
those of Dionysus ind Dciiiftei (qqv), 
were oneoui igod, and the Gii it Dionysii 
(see t estival^ § 4) was instituted Pisi- 
stiatus strengthened himself s bio id hy a 
skilful pdiry of alhimes Ho lecoxcied 
•sigt um it the mouth of the ITellespont, 
ind with hia apitioval the Vtluniin 
Miltiadis became tiriiit of the f hei 
soncse is a eonstriucuee ice ess to tho 
1 uxiiu w IS mi do i isKi for At he mm 
m i< hulls his sixeiil interest m 

lHl>s (iv ) llic n hr, ions eentro of tlie 
I unis In I lid the round it ion of tho 
\ the mill It ilcisliii) oi lb It niiu n e 
lit wis 111 n with sjidila Vrgtis (he 
murud in \rgjvc wite) incl Iliessah 
I 11 1(1 him Dio (omint^t i il impoil inee ot 
\th(ns grt itl> iiKTcast I lUi wine oil 
md pottciy loaehctl ill the siinoindiug 
( nintiies Pisistiatus tli 1 still holding 
Die t 5 ranny, m 27 I on In his an 
Im igin II y ( t im i sation ' bt twe t ii I isi 
str it us 111 I 'solon 

His (llest sou Hipinxs nu( reeded him, 
lud as’^odited his brothei lliiiparehus 
in the tvianuy They iit known as 
Di< PtiststtaJidac IlipTuas (ontiuuod th 
pohey of his father hut h( lut urn d un 
populai itv IS I cons qiw nt e it lie f illow 
ing exent Ilipiiuthus di-iap pointed m 
his lo\e foi a y mng nnn Tinned Hut 
modius i\cng(tl himself by i pul lit insult 
to the \ou1hh sislei il iimodius with 
hiH frumi AiisLigitfii conspind t s slay 
the two tynnts at Die I*anatlif n le i iho 
plot miM lined and Hipparchus done was 
killed Hirmodius was immediate lx eut 
doxvn by the tx rents guard Aiistogiton 
was tortured ind pul 1 1 death ( »14) I or 
the nveienee m vxhich they xvtic subso 
qu( ntly h( Id see Ilarmndim The nih of 
Ilippias be fame harsher His fail was 
brought about chiefly bx tlie exiled 
^kmaoonids (q v ) who WAth the assm 
taneo of the Dolplut oracle (which had 
been gamed to thoir cause), induced 
Sparta to invade Attiea Ilippias, be- 
sieged 111 tho Acropolis, capitulated and 
n tiled to bigeum (510) Htie he entered 
mto relations wnth the Persians in order 
to secure b> their help his restoration. 
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At Marathon (seo Persian PF are) he even 
assisted them by his counseL He sub 
sequently died at Lemnos. 

Pi'ttacus (Pittakoi), a leader of the 
democracy In Lesbos in the latter part of 
7th c B c , a ooutcmpoiaiT of Sappho and 
Alcckeus Ho ^^^s included among iht 
beven Sages (q v ) 

Pi'tys (Pifus), see Pan 

Planu'des, see under Anthologies and 

Aesop, 

Platae'a (Plafaia oi Plaiaiai), m Boeotin 
on the f'onl ei of Attiea, the secTK of the 
gi e at bdUlc in 479 B c. m w hie h the Grce ks 
unJer Pausinias defeated the Peismi 
army nndei ISl iidonius («ee Pei sian W ar<) 

Platoca, alone of the Hoootim toil ns 
nas ilhed to Athens ut an e iilv date (>1 ) 
or ^09 BT the fignie dt[»enls rn a dis 
jmted reading m 1 hue v elide ) At Main 
thou the 1 lat ic tns ii eic t he emlv Ath m in 
allies tei give as-iistaiico m the bittle 
Plulic 1 ivis bitti rli hostde to 1 he In s and 
hci loi alt 1 tei Athe ns le d I hcl e s 1 1 ittac k 
hei in whet ii is in fxet the tlisl eiurvM 
inent of the Pe lope niicsi'in W n 11 it i 
IN as b(SK|,ed and ifler niinv Mcissitiide 
taken. The te mi iias rizcd to the ir iinel 
h\ the Hub ms and the. le in linin’- 
Plalac ins (these e iptuitd at the surierielei 
ncrc e\eeiil 1) heeimc Athe ni in eiti/e is 
(127). The Plat loans had hope d te> e se ipe 
this tite m iirtuo of th< tuiiintei ot 
inte f, nt 1 gi V t n tliom by the G r ook St ites 
all Cl the defeat of Mordomus. 
Plat&’ttus, be,e I*>octates 
Pla'to (Plaion), a finirus Greek philoso 
ph(r,tliefoiiijtlci e f ide ilisin miihiP phi 
anel ciiio of the gie ii.est cf (doek inoso 
iintois. 

§ 1. Linjrnphy 

Plito wis born ubejut t27 BC at 
Athens of i nolile fiiiiilyiihj h climud 
doseont fie in e odins iq v ) lu at lirst 
mote pot ti \ but me e ting Seie r d e s x r )h 
ably at out K)7, turned his atleiilum I > 
pbilusoiitii JIi3 \v IS ill at tJie tiiiio eit 
bueiutes CMeiiliofl (1911 an I n is net 
piChoiit duiiiig his lott niciiienls \ftei 
Seriates* death he letii <i tei Mogiia, 
and is bciid le> ha-vo tiavelled extensivoly 
and to lint nude the aeqiiiintinco eif 
tho Pjthigeiems in JVIagna G/aoeia 
lie visited SlvT dense on Ihite occasieins 
about ISO, 167, anel 361, in the i^igns of 
Dionysius I anel IT, at wh jsc eourts ho 
had a stiong bupporte i m Dion (see 
»Sj!/rcKtfse, § 2) Aftei his first Msit he 
returnca to Athens and begm toiehing 
plulosopLy in tho Ae idoiny (q v ), vvhe noo 
his school dorivod Its name. According to 


his seventh epistle (see below, § 4) he twice 
made some attempt to enter poUtioal life: 
under tho Thirty, and after the restora- 
tion of democracy But he was repelled 
the imqmtles perpetrated by the 
former, and b> tho condemnation of 
i^ouates under t^e latter. He died In 348 

§ 2. Philosophical wntinga 
Plato himself thought that the spoken 
word \as siipenor lo the vv niton; hence 
tho aufhontio stntomont of his viowB was 
to bt found m his lectures, the doctrines 
of nhieh aic unknown to us except from 
some ubsrure le k le nces m Anstotle His 
vvntt n works were intende^d to be of 
I I pulai ehiiacter They have come 
down to us COT ipletr and In a fairly per- 
fe et slate, and t(»ok tlio feirm of dialogues, 
rtu IT* ( hionologu al a laiigomont is a mat- 
te i of djseussim but difioroncos In their 
l^onceal design tho evolution of doctiiuo 
that thejy piese'ut and changes in points 
ol M iiuiii ir md stvlo, c innii in indicating 
i broil rlisttilmtion mki *^nroc groups 
Ihe first, vvliieh fuosents Socralos iis tho 
puruipil figure examining anel deiiiolish- 
mi- the xKws xut forward liy his interlocu- 
tors meludcb the *Cbanmdos% ‘Into*,* 
luth\ihio*,* ‘ItippiOH Major* (Its au- 
llieitinlv is ( onte str d), ilipi las Minor*, 
*lori*. Laches*, ‘L^ms and also tho 
*Apil)g\** (not u diiloguc. but a repro- 
diic I eui of Sof r ite s dt.f( nc e at his tilal). 
n c Hie in whUh boe rates, billl tho 
lore most figure puts forwai 1 pe sltivo doc- 
ti IKS whioli miY ho regarded os Plato's 
own 1 1 1 1 il j s 111+ e iinot ition of tho views 
of Sxiiles ineliidoH tho * Alcihiades*, 

I ralvlus * 1 uthi dernus', ‘Gorgias*,* 

Menoxtnus*, Me no,* ‘Parmenides*, 
‘line do’,* Phaednis • ‘Prolagoias*,* 
‘Kepiiblle’,* ‘bjiiipobium*,* and Phoae- 
tn The thr d group, tho woik of 

Plx I'slatci jenrs, iiuludcs the C ritias*, 
‘PLicbu , liliticus, tool hist*,* and 
‘Timaous*,* the Laws** w as Plato's lost 
work, left iii dr ilt md imlhshou after his 
death. Of the uhoxe those marked with 
an asteijsk are hiiotl> dealt with hoicm 
under their soxeril tiiles Of the others, 
the *( hiTuiieirs*, Lichcb , and ‘Lysis* 
arc tonremoQ' ith the n itiire respeetKoly 
of Temper anro. Courage, and I ntndship. 
I ho ‘ ppias Major in wJiieh with as- 
*su mo J lofe re ik o Soe r ate s d< inolishc^ thO 
aigurnt nts of the 1 loan sophist of that 
narne is a disc iissiori of the nature of the 
beautiful m tlio ‘Hiiipios Minor*, a dis- 
(UHsion with the same bophist, Sociatcs 
proM s T>x a sopiiistieal argument that he 
who does evil intonti mellj is loss blame- 
worthy than he who does it unintention- 
ally. The ‘Ion’ m the gonial mocJtery of e 
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rhapsodist, who Is shown to possess no nit 
of Ills own Thf Akibiadfb’ is concorutfl 
with knowledge as a qualification of tht 
statcsnian 1 he LiUt h\ (k rrius is a halm , 
n a bio id \(in of miith im tho sol)hl^ts 
Ihe Moiitvcuus* is attiilnitcd with sumi 
hesitation to PI ito in it So( t atcb rccili 
a funeral oiatlon aftci tin stjlc of Thuev- 
didcs which pin ports to hive been roni 
posed hv \spisia ( L( k iTtrhO Th 
‘Pairacnidcs in wliidi the terc it llcilit 
philosophirs 1 iriiienulis and Zeno aic 
introduced is i elitheiilt diil )»rue in which 
s form ot the theoiv ol nk is (sie bcl )w) 
is severe 1\ eritiri/eel T.lu ‘(.ritiis i 
an unfinished <1ial ii^ue i sequel to tin 
litnaeus (q \ ) I be ‘Pbih liiis is a dis 
cussion of the rtlilions of pkisuro ml 
wisdom to the ffo d In the i Iitieii 
(Slitcsinin) the ehuutei oL the true 
kmp or btitesniin is iii\estii ited in thr 
abseneo of the i le il nimiieh the he t 
pr u tieal rout le i for t he e it i/r ns to ti inie 
the liws ind nuke them invi 1 il h 

Much of the f h urn e>l I 1 ilo s li ile t-iw 
consists in the 11 diiiniti Mttiiif, the 
dr 117)1 ion of the sr tries in whidi the\ 
tike plwr, the irnnsniu, til inte estir 
(hiraeters (hit he ht le, s ind Ibcij^triiJ 
iiony of boei ite s 

§ 3 , PIato\ i>h\l s I hit 
Plato’s philosoph\ eontiins two pin 
eipil elements mor \l ii 1 metiphs i< il 
lo the VKWS of 'soeJites (i v ) on the 
inture of iriitue ho added crit an md \ 
pli^ sKxil cone ( ptious, on the n il lut <1 (»o 1 
(though eviheit theoloe\ is nf\<i \eT\ 
pnrnment in I hit >) tiie s ml tiiel the 
lel itiou of (jroel I ) Ih w >ild with wliidi 
boe rate s eh I ne t e r nr e in liiiiise II 1 n home 
of his eaihr i eh ilot,uLS is t mn 1 one t>f In 
pniKipul toiPiil utions to iihilosophi il 
thrmjfht tin Pheoij of I h is The lit in 
form of 1 tiling in tins tliron, is s ruie 
thin^ of tilt iiitine of our ihstiietron 
caption of lint tinny; but bum^ a le il 
existr nee emlsi li t w »] I ot sense it is 
tin iindi i ip,ini'- le ililv I Inn I the diini? 
niff apiK iiane Hit in wh Iffi of these 
ideas IS to be it L imr d only by 3 m 
reason (lovs or biarota) um-ffeetod b\ 
sensation ind proeeedinff b^ di ileelit 
1 he supreme rdrri is tb it of the (j itid, < ri 
which all the others ire iiltnnatd>,, 
founded With Plato, is with Socrates 
virtue IS knowlerle,e, knowkdffc of ^this 
Bupienie idea Plato s liter eloetrmes aie 
more taguclv mforieel from the dialtiMit*' 
and fiom statements bv \iistotk thei 
appeal 1 1) have inelndod i si ste m ol loffic il 
cateffones anel a tentative identiflcatir ii 
of tho ideas with numbers His doctniit 
of the soul, the motive ehment in the 


unlvorso, and its relation to Crod, Is an 
important fcatuic in tho later diiloffiics 
Plato’s ffcmral conception of tin system 
of tlie uni\ erse is bumme d up m mythical 
foim m the ‘Timieus 

e)i Plsto, politic il s( leiif e is the srieuco 
of the boiil ind mcluk'* moi il science 
Tht ffood of a iit\ de]icndH on the moial 
value of its (iti7CTis on the int\alence m 
each iiid in the whdt of instin and of 
li iniony hetween the lia,li< i ind lowri 
elements Ills views icsjie tiriff this arc 
sot out m the ‘Rtimblie % iid m a nu^e 
irictie il loiiii m tho Liws 

§4,P/ifjs/ 

Thirteen 1 pis h itnhute I lo Tlit) 
hive eome d )vmi to us I ht v \v re it 
ffir led IS f^eiminr b\ the in icnt ml 
11 qiioi d bj ( iteio 111(1 1 Jut 11 di 1 In ) 
)1 them nr now t msi i nd is ml nnh 
Kf urioiis anti thiee as ceil iiuh nit he iitir 
tl Kiiiiindri ite. fftutrdlj ic e ited is 
pr h)il\ lus work Jliei ill lelite t> 
I ht mmi \i )ti with J)ion mdhiuivsiu 
in I Lie. id Irr ell) tuiesp n h nts in 
•^1 II Hie thiri in st inip( r I i it, w hit i 
ire It (j)ted is fft name , me tht third 

\enth ind eiffhth.fhev wr i irildidi 1 
r I piillir ition Hi I nr t di ( n e el thr 
e ) Use t d e n In 1 hi ) in I is id 1 1 ns wj h 
thr jiilers ol s\ri use thc\ were wiiltm 
l>io' ihlv Idwreu i >(> md 3 .J Ih llnid 
IS liliess I lo I)i nv ms Tf wild tli 
stiiicfflt Idweeii linn md Dion w is still 
proercdiuff llie Mvenlh is i 1 ii I I » 
the flic n I ( f Dion ift 1 1 tin nnii de i e f 1 1 r 
httr j (hi) md js of j,ii il ml it t ft r 1 s 
mtr>]>ioffi ij)hi( il Ml lit (I i I its (1(1 II ( 
o! Pill >s politK el Jdt ds n t f i ils 
pissi niteliiiKiitf I lus fur n 1 Dion 1 lit 
tiffhlh i-> i k tt( 1 ( t T)e litie li ilvKC to th^. 
file nds c f Di ) 1 

§ *> Pint) injluin t 

Pv his idr di-.m his w nst f mm jsiblr 
eternd wrill hdimd the e haiiffm ^ ui 
1 dilnset thr woildofsei e Ins e m <p 
tioM ol Cfod untl of IliL. id ili 11 ol ichffi 11 
to mriilit-v, Plit > leiHtd m immeiist 
mlhituee on plnlose i>hi iml nlir,ious 
thouffht C jcrio hid dt p vener ition foi 
his iihdosophv Oumtilnn si ds with 
eiitliusiism of his icumtn md divin 
style Miimsenpts of In works le irlied 
Iiiffvpt eiilv a iiaiMus isfiibed to the 
3rtl c n o containinp: p ii t of the 1 *hac do 
has been found m the 1 av ouin Pluto 
piveel the wiv for fbnstiinit\, luel 
espr(idlvthiouffhtheN(()plitonists(q v ), 
helped to shape it Ilis jnlliiineo on irli- 
mon IS iiaiticuhrlj seen in St AuffUbtino 
(o ff De civitate dei ), and in P offland at 
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a later poiiod again through the Nto 
Tilatonists, in the ubrnige Platomsts 
Whichcotc, More and Cndworth of the 
17th e. On Engh-.h httraturo and philo 
Hoph\ his m11utn<« is constantly mam 
fested , there aic not blc ( TimpJcs of it in 
Sfienscr (through the Itahin 1 icino), Sii 
1hoiiia& More VddHori (lu his ninths) 
Boikclc^ ( Ahiphion nnd Il>ln ) (ok 
ridge» and She Ik a It is sfiii most stiik 
mgU in Wordsworth in Hu moo 1 ol the 
l>oft who feels the cleinil be 1 Lind the 
be luties of Uie visible we rid imong 
1 j ludoi s Iuiiginn\ ( om e i s itmns is 
one between Diogenes iniJ I J ito which 
nil l)e< taken as eorn eying tlu mtli rs 
eiit isrns em the latter Jowett h fimms 
timslT-tion >r and iriliodnetions ti the 
Di ilogues of Plito we n pubhshe d in 1*^7 1 

Plau'tus, Tin 4 M vre r s or MAecir s ( 

2 j 1 ISl n t ) the e iilitr of the two t re it 
1? mi in 1 1 IV w rights w hose conic die s sm 
\ive (Jus i)eii)d fills between the sei of 
N H Mils iiid I iimus w is be in luJ uiul le 
(irniTust trues il S iism i just w thm the 
I I elf IS 11 in Mil lie I s iid t i li ire^ sup 
porle d liimse If is i t i^,e exr|K ilei ilsot i 
line woiked in n flour mill wri iric' hs 
plivsmUu inte rv ils of rinmi il 1 iloiii to 
eke emt hisw ir,es Twe iit v etfllu one him 
died iiid ttiirtv ] lusth it we lo ittiil it J 
t > him JjiM suivne eJ ill inrlu le d in the 
twertv emt nimcd 1 a Varro is unqnes 
tie ri ihlv uitherilu J he \ art i<l n re I 
finm Vtlumin eomeelits of the 4tli inel 
kd ee u< sueh as those of Meiiindei 
Diphilns uid I tide inon iiid the> repi i 
diiee (nek life ind with lui iron 
f\U-,tiiti Q (*ieek ehara In i Pie 
nte el lij those iiithois Thtv weie eon 
fl( < 7 lie ntB know n ns pnlhnh p (ej v ) The \ 
coiitim no sT,tiie on piibiie atl iiis But 
wink Pi iiitiis preserves these (reek 
1 itiireq in older to iv ml eineiieliiig 
1 (mill t iste ( g in legaid ( the eei 
elm t of w mien xml lives is ele jeltel he 
introduees ele nints fie in Kom in life iiul 
the Romxri eiiviT Jiiiiu nt nd his lelipti 
ti ms arc moie eixer pe ix ide d with his own 
gitt feu eomeelv aiid*!!! tauiili iiit v with 
the humble nnel middle cl is ts of Rune 
J hf jiroligiKb («eomt of them, howeyei, 
bx T, later h inel) eonl iin rontomT>oi iiy 
ailusiouh xml make uc le eiuxiiitcd with the 
BouiccR fre 11 whifh the pla>s art di xwn 
anti with tilt* xndioiiees whom Plautus 
8 ddrossed t he noisy nnk t tore d e i ov d that 
It t onde d tiie Rom xn lest iv ills Tle^extint 
exvmedie s sin w a wide yaiielv of maimer 
tho Hoiitiiiu iital toinedv of the ( iptivi* 
the dome ^ ic e mu dy of tJic Tri ii nmiis , 
the roman le comedy of the Jtudeiis *, the 
hurlesque of the ‘Amphitruo*, and the 


farcical eomodx of the * Miles Glonosns* 
(aq V.)- liut the plots of tho majority 
eentro in the knixish tiieks of a slave 
desmed to faxoiii the affairs of a young 
love I and liih imstress, who is often dis 
e oxen d to he of ficc Athenian birth and 
is wroidinglv man led to her lover Be 
sides the eurnmig blavo, the stock ehaiac 
tfis liifliiae fathers gullible or hbeitme 
br II r lit ( ipt ims and gue dj pimps i he 
plixs ire 111 liked hv fertility of intiigiu 
111 I vivuitx ef diilogiu and even the 
bto( k ( h u icteis show eonsidciabk (Lyeib 
ity in de t nib. 

Ihe best known of Pliuliis’s eomodies 
me Vinphitruo , * Aulnlari i*, ‘ Bni elude s 
< iptiM , Men let in , Mostcllaria , 
Miles ( lonos Is ‘ JNeudobis', ‘Rudeiw’, 
XII I In mmii u ’ flu titles of tho less 
inputint in Asinana , Casma* Cis 
tell II 11 till iilio , Ip die us* Merea 
♦u Persi 1 (umiliis stulius , and 
liiunlentiis Iluv ire all biietlv dealt 
with hr 1(111 under tlu 11 titles The twenty 
f I t f f D ( 1 1 ivB n line il 'm \ urro a*- iin 
I u I te Ih i ilh ntie is lie \ idiilaiia* 

( W ilkt ) ( f whieh fn rnents survive in 
1 I limns t 

In the ilixb of PI lilt us the dixlogue 
( /<ir7/>iirfa)o( ( upied onh al out one thud 
the sung p u i ri {<anti a) eiboiit two 
thuds ofeaeh 1 1 ij Ihev weie m fact a 
sit frnn e ile mirrlies Ihe di ilogiie was 
vxiiHenehi ll\ in i u ibn sen ini (si e 71 fc/rp 
4) blit the B( iijsi m w IS fir less regiilai 
thin 111 litei lutliers auel wis based in 
great pait not on the eiuantity but tbe 
irrentuitioi of t lie svllibk , probxbly in 
le end met with eolloqm il pionum lation 
I he Ming portum wss written in a xaiiety 
il lx IK me ties 

ihe t u he si (Lilt me oriiplete' manuscript 
of tlu extant plijs ih a pahmiisest, in 
wh the I itin xe^rbion of tlie Book of 
kin).s xvafa xvr uteri m the Hth c over a 
J th 1 te \l e r t Ik * omf nk s T i o influence 
of 1 liutus m 1 iigll h ilteiature may be 
trued in man plivs fiom the Ralph 
Re 1 Itr Deustei ef 1 dall (1 jOG-Oo), the 
Mother Boiiil k * of Lyly (15A4 1—1606), 
tilt ‘Corotrh of 1 rroih* ol Shakespeare, 
inu many of t’n comeehes ol Ben 1 orison, 
to the \mpi eiyem* of Diydcn The 
toet eharietei of tho braggnt soldier, 
ms Jtobridil is derived from 
Plautus J lie rev i\ il of intcre st m PlautuB 
xt llm beginning of the 1 6th e is shown by 
the fact ^h it Heni> \IT1 had two of his 
tome dies pc ’"firmed at in entertainment 
nyeii to tbe 1 le ruh aiiibabsador in 1526. 

Plebs, Plebeians, Ih Roman buigessos 
other th in tbe patne lans 1* or tho nature 
of the ongmal distinction between the 
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two classes, see under Painciana. The 
plebeians srraduaUy increased In number 
as new elements woie added to the popula 
tlon, oithei from the subjugation of the 
Latin tribes, from the emancipation of 
slaves, or from the influx of refugees from 
other cities At Hist they were a non 
privileged class, but gradually then posi- 
tion improved See Home, §§ 3 and G. 

Plei'ad, Tnp a name given 1o the seven 
most eminonf Greek tingle poets of the 
reign of Ptolcmj IT (see Ptolcmus) Iheir 
names arc vaiiouslv given but none of 
their works have survived except thi 
‘Alexandra of L^rophion (q v ) and this 
lb not a tragedy In h uiu lists the nuiies 
includr poets othci th in tragcdiins such 
as Thcoc iitus and hiatus The name was 
derived f i oin the Pleia dcs (q \ ) Ihc n xmt 
La IS lat(.T given to a group of 

16th c lucmh pods lucluilmg lloubird 
and du Bellay 

Plei'ddSs (OT Plelofh^), in Gieck mvtho 
logj, the seven diughtoib of Atlis (q v ) 
and Pleioju lluii iiancs vvcit M iii (the 
mother of litmus by A us) 1 iigett 
^Hcetrt, Alf'som \stcropt , C t iat no and 
Mcrope lhc.> xvck pin sued by Oiun 
(q V ) and he ind they wcu hirncd mi ) 
constcllati >ns 1 bi moining using of Uk 
P ic 1 ides 111 ukc d the be ginning of smnnit r 
their mormng setting the beginning of 
winter 

Plerdnc, tht mofhti of the I’lci idc s (q \ ) 
Ple'onasm, the use of Inng^iHgc ec pi ii 
beyond wlnl !•«. necessary, eg. Vbiii 
e's.cessit evasit trupit , said by Oiccio of 
C atilmc (m (it ii 1) 

Pli'ny the Elder (fJacMsPZmiab S'eei/Mcfws) 
(a l> 2i oi 34—79) w IS bom at ( oiiinm 
on the Lake of Como of an uquestnan 
family and cjiine early to Rome He 
knew and was inline need by Pompoi iiis 
beeunduB (q v ) whoso biograpliy hesubsi 
qiiently wrote iiid was peiliaps aetualU 
tromod in literature by him Ho pUaeltd 
at the bar as a young man and subbC 
quently saw milit irv bei vie e being it one 
time the eomiade m mms of the future 
emperor Titub and peihaps serving on liis 
staff m Syria. After k n 70 he held a suc- 
ocssion of procuratoi ships in Gaul, Afiiea, 
and bpam which he dischaigod suiuiim 
mtcgrltatc* (buctouiub) and when at 
Rome was in close relati )Tib witl^ the 
ompeior Vespasian. He perished in the 
great eruption of Vesuvius of the year 79 
The younger Phnj has dcseiihed in a 
letter to lueitus (vi lf») how his uncle 
being then in command of the fleet at 
Mis^num, had his attention drawn to the 
column of smoko rising above the nearer 


mountains, and hastened in a light vessel 
to investigate, how ho dictated his ob- 
servations under a hail of stones, and the 
next day went out on the sea shore, with 
a pillow about his head os a protection 
against the stones, m tho darkness and 
amid violent coneushious, and was as- 
phyxiated by the sulphuious fumes 

Plmy was a man of extraordinary 
industry and thirst for knowledge. Ho 
slept 111 tie, had books eonslantly read to 
hun, and took an immense quantity of 
noli b. lie wrote woiks, which aie lost, on 
militiry seslenco, orator\, grammar, bio- 
gi ipli> , and history (twenty books on tho 
(jciman W irs, and tbirty-ono books of 
jceeut Roman history In continuation of 
the woik of Aubdiiis Hissus) Hut his 
gie itost ae liicve inent whit h has sui viv e 1, 
IS the ‘>«a1urnlis Ilistona* m thirty seven 
bo )kh, (iedicited to the futuio cmpcior 
J it us 111 77, and imblishcd toi the gieatei 
put I lOBthumon^^ly . 

Look I consists of a tihle of contents 
ind a formidable list of authontus, Latin 
ind Grt » k Tho epic st ion of t ho t \t e nt to 
wliuh tins IS reliille ind how fai Pliny 
hul three t letomn t » the (rieek and tho 
)ltltr R )m in auth us h f n i the suhjt e t 
of much ( iitr )\<is\ I III deals with 
the phisits of the uri^erst md its con- 
stituent e It merits HI-\ I irt< u lilt gio- 
graplivan Uthri 1 t,vofIuropt Asia,and 
\frjea \II on tic ph>siolot,> of mai, 
VTH-^.! on zoology (land iiiim ils si i 
animils, hiids, ms(ot‘>), \11-X1X. on 
botany X\.-XX\ 11 on tho me die il 
piopeities of pliuts XXVI II-XVXII, 
on mcdieaimnts deiivc 1 tiom oiimial 
Hourtth, XXXTII-XXX\ II on inmerals 
ind metallurgy, inelueling the use of 
minerals m medicine and the irts, with a 
digression on tho hiblory tif art 

III s]iitt of many vulgii enors much 
credulitv, supe ifiei ilit\ , uiisr it ntiflc ar 
I iiigt-nunt, and tho tediousuess of dry 
citalogues ihc woik is not only rcinark- 
able foj tho vast 1 ihnui that it lei rest nts, 
but contams much that is interesting and 
cute rt immg anel mue h inform ition about 
the ail science aifd civih/ation of tho 
authoi b d IV that would I ut foi it, ho lost 
to us The ‘ Is atural Hist ur is hardly a 
work that one can rtael tlirough continu- 
ously, but w he revel one dips into it, ciiii 
ous passages oe t ur sue h as that ibout the 
skcloton of tho monster tot which Audio 
moda had been exposed, brought from 
Joppa and exhibited at Romo (lx. 4, 
Joppa evidently traded on tho legend, for 
tho chains with which Andiomeda was 
fastened woro also shown there, v 14), the 
tucks that elephants were taught (vill. 
2-4), the anecdote of Lysander and the 
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foneial of Sophoclos (vii. 30) , the penis 
to which sponru divers were exposed (lx 
70), the coracles of the British (vil 57) 
the first introduc lion of barbeis into Itah 
(vii 09) Homan hfo is illustrated by such 
passaffcs as those about Uh vancty of 
mattresses and woollen c loths m use (viii 
73 (t bcq ) about hedpeehoRb quills used 
foi c aiding wool and the senate s lUcicis 
to prevent then bemg monoi>uli/t:d (vm 
56), tlu iirice of a cook (ix 11) Lolha 
Paulina B jewels (ix 58) ostrub fc ithti- 
worn 111 militaiy helrntts (x 1) fme yras 
and pillows of goose fc itbcrs (x 27) 
wi inkles i( moved with ass s milk (xxviii 
61) J IH cn iptcrs on the hi-iloiy of Tiaiat 
inp (xxw Ih) in I of sinlptuio (xxxvi I) 
a esp(.< lalh lutfic sling telling us uiudi 
about /eiixis laiihasms and ^pilUs 
and about Phidias Pr ixitelc s md s< opas 
(qq i ) ind showing the estimitim in 
whuh thiv wcic laid at Home 

Lik( Siiiria 1 hiiA is a bchcier in i 
benthcent dcit\ i spiiit ptmhng the 
world lit IS an enthusiastic idraiitr ol 
nituro and a vigoious tritic of tonic ri 
poraij man his folly, In vurv inhiini iijl\ 
and mgrat limit Hois isturd> Homan in 
his dislike of the Gictks and disliu t tl 
thtij influent ( \ ti mslation f tb< 

Nat 111 il HistoT> w IS luiU nil 1 ughsh 
by 1 hil inou Lloiland (IbOl) 

Pli'ny the Younger {(rihts Phmus C ae( i 
bus iiecunrJu*s as hi was tailed cftti adop 
tioniindei hisuntU swill h ivingpit iiousH 
been niTucd P foccdius Seciindus) (a i* 
01 or 02-c 111) w IS be in it C oniuin oi 
the Lake of Crmo and was ntphew of tlu 
Hdtr Plmy (sec abo>e) Ht bluditd it 
Home under Qiuntilnu whose nfluti c 
mav be st n in tiu goc d taste and i '•tiaiut 
< f the pupil ^ willing iiid unde r tiu &>t u 
philosophci Musonms ( vho w is alsei the 
to ichor of 1 pie t« tiis) Ht was thrtt time s 
111 line d hib le tt( ib show th et his man i igc 
with Calpuimi the third wife is a \ i> 
liapp'v ont Ht hid no <l Idien lilt 
lotiivcd fiom Tiajan tlu 7 ms trmm Zihen 
lurn (q v ) He passtd thiough tlu rtgii 
111 seiKs of magisti a'us snd snt ett ded b> 
lus disc I el ion in avoiehng (though he stood 
m bome ilaiigt i ) Homiti in *1 1 1 ise e ution ol 
the Stoif opposition m spite e f Ins sym 
path'v with their \itws I nde r Jrajan he 
iiecaim one ef the lutftets f th St ite 
tieasuri ( m a o IDO, then 

i cuiatoi cf the libci and its hiuks (an 
impojtint ottiec owing to the hibihty t> 
floods) iu^ui (sufeeedmgl rontimis q v ) 
and was goveinoi of Ihth nia prolmbli 
from au 111 tdl his de ith about lit 
Plinv w is \ ( I \ IK h tnd owned est ites m 
vanous pait of Itilj , which ho adnunis 


tered with efficiency. He was notably 
considerate to his slaves, and munffioent 
He founded a library at (^omum and made 
mam laige gifts and charitable bequests 
l^hny practised m the courtb and was 
pioud of his oratory The only speech of 
JiiH that has suivivcd is a revised edition 
f>f the Pantg^neuH he ptonounced on 
Trajan when cnteimg on his consulate 
it IS on the whole a sincere eulogy, an 
expression of the rehef felt under the new 
i( ign from the oppression of Domltlan 
and an import int histone a 1 docun cut, 
throw mg light on 1 rajaii s r eforuis There 
lie some notable phrases m it such as the 
elesfiiptiui of the jiieviouH emperors 
ciiji (ssent tivmm domiiil hbertorum 
(I L i 1 seiM * Among the olhei important 
Hpcechcs tint TUiy delncred wai one 
impeaching, on behalf r>f the Afi leans 
Manus 1 ns UB w) ) had been pioronsul 
of \tiiea lu liiih he was associated with 

I I it us (a i> ]00> 

Jdiiiv s f line icsts on hw ‘Lctteis* Of 
these he published miu books before he 
left H >im fe r his Bil Indian goveiiioisbip 
A t ( lit h be k < ontaining his olUe i il r orre 
‘•P iiieme with Tiajiii ruuuly fiom his 

II \iuei w IS publibicd aflti his death 
Ihe lust uiLu hooks aie a collection of Ills 
miiccirelulh c emiposc d c i irttlos wntten 
or leMseei with a view to publication, 
1 lumiig fu m short notes asking for news 
of 1 fnend and netible only for their 
elegmee toeliboiit dis^ubbions foi m 
St luce of botiu point of senatoiial pro- 
(c iuio J he Huljiets ire very 'lined, 
j iblie alTiiib (espieiallv the prosecutions 
of officials wiUi which he w ih concerned), 
(Use 11 ] tie ns (f his villas or of scenciy, a 
wild bear hunt (to whiih Him takes his 
wiiti ig mate mis) it pioof of i tiienel who 
fails to (omc 1 elinnci liter irv or rheto 
nc il pointh mtci pret ilion of a dieam 

1 st stiries the purchase of a btatuo or 
i state a niiude r Several of them aie 
1 lie SBC d to his irui ds lue tu*> and Sue 
t iiiub Amoni, the fniiiei is the foiioiLS 
httei (vi 10) elc scribing tlu eruption of 
\c8uvius and his uncles death Other 
jiitc testing lettei-* aro th ise contamiug 
euleigies of SsiliuB Italic us lud Maitial 
(ill 7 and 21 uiel that iclating the story 
of 1 actus an I \inii (q v , iii 10) A hiblio 

r rnphv of the wor^s of the Lldcr Phuy is 
e I nc el in 111 i The style is aeiaptccl to 
the 111 joct gi ne e)i giv, ai d stiikes the 
me ifti in gc lu ml be tw ecu t ho amplitude 
of ( ircio and the bit vity ol Scucea but 
the Litteis, in view of their mtended 
imblie itioii are iiioie artificial loss un 
stnhcei tli in (leeiob lelXcrs tr> Attleus 
I hey lie not dated and Plinv professes 
to have inanged them at hapharard. 
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Apart from the charm commumcatod to 
them by the atmable charactei of thi 
author, the> aro mtci cBtlug foi tho picture 
they giyo of the life of a wealthy Itoman 
noble m a happy peiiod of the empu( 
They also afford Home UHoful evidence on 
the histoiy of the timts, corrcttinjf the 
unfavomablc unpiession left by the bitUr 
natiic of Juvenal and the sombre pChMiu 
ism which Tacitus retained when 
under Tiaiin Wt see, for instinoc, the 
Senate dolibei ilmg: on matte rn of im]M r 
tonce within ita restricted sphere, pimisli 
nicnts mflirtcd on disliom st officials, iiid 
family lift piiisnini? its course under nor 
mal conditions of loyally lud viitne. 

The eoirispondtnco witli Iiajin m the 
10th Book, aput liom some eailici ktle is 
asking for \aiious 1 ivouis throws a vain 
able light on the admimst i ation of an 
impel 1 il inovmee It displiys IMmv as 
an bone.st but timid goveinoi, referiin^ 
to Rome hik h small m il tors is the ibst. oe c 
of a fire bngidc and v\atci buckets at 
ornc dia Tbc < mpt lor h i< phe s, though 
oc c^sionally a lit t Ic < iii t v\ he n I he ciutstion 
lb obviously ui'neeessaiv aro piteist ind 
clear and show him eneoui igiiig m exti i 
onlinary drgice. of < ciiti ili/ itiou llu 
moHt famous of these lettns are Plinv s 
submission of the question how tlie ( hi is 
tuns Hhould he. tre vtcel, iiid (he e lupcioi a 
answer. 

Pliny pridtel Iiimse If not onh c»n his 
oratoiv but on hiH poetri, and published i 
a volniiit of lie nde easy liable ^ums Soirie j 
specimens of his nicdiocie veisi aie iii 
eluded mins Le.ttcrs 1 1 is simple vanitv 

in his litciatv fame, ippe irs amiisiugJv 
where (ix 2 1) he tells lunv a Romm 
knight, sitting next to luitus it the 
< ircuBaud eonv e ising w ith him asked him 
who he was, anel being answeie I \e»u 
eeitamly know me fiom m> wiitings , in 
(liuicel ‘Ale V oil racitUH or 1 hnj i 

Pldti'nus (Plotinos), boin (c a. i> 20)) 
piobablv at L^copolis in 1 g>pt, the cinef 
exponent of ’Neoplatonism (ei v ) He 
settled in Rome in 244, iftei li iving, it is 
Hoiel, accompanied tho expedition o1 (.lOi 
dian to Mesopotamia, m ordei to eonKult 
the Magi He was a m in of an extre me Iv 
spintnal and mjstieal chaiaetci He 
seemed ashamed to he m a body' sivs his 
biographd lorphyiv I he essence eif his 
jihilosophy 18 the* desire to escape ft )m 
the mateiial world. He explains the urn 
verse bv a hierarehy nsing fioin mittc i t > 
sold, soul to rcasem, and reason to Hod 
the final abstraction, without form or 
matter, puie existence Rcihtv is the 
spirit aal worM contemplated by reason 
The phenomenal wuild is a creation of the 


boul and has no real existence, matter 
being a mei e lecoptaele tor for nis impohe d 
on it by the soul In ethics Plotinus 
enjoined jiuriflc ation bv self disciphnc, 
with a viow to ascent to the bpiiitiial woi Id 
and tho pursuit, impelled bv love and 
enthusiasm of the diviuc His writings 
were editeil by his pujnl J*oipbji> (q v ) 
m SIX books of mue chapters eaeh, hr nee 
called J iimatis. Plotinus liis been clnci- 
elitcel, and his inline net f»n ( liristi iiiity 
ell usqed bj Dean Inge ((iilloid Dee tiue s, 
I<HS) Jin *1 une ids hive beeiiTcceutH 
ti inslited by th late Stepin n Mclvemia. 

Plu'tarch (7*foMfa/c//os) (r ad Ih-e 120) 
i 1 iin us Ciieek biogiaiihei and muial 
1 bilosopln 1 

§ 1. Life anl u 0^1 ^ 

Pint 11 eh was born at Initionea In 
Boe )tii We know litlh of his life He 
ippe lib to h ivi) visile 1 Rome at It ist 
twite find to have lee tin tel tilt It onetliit il 
siihiects, to hivt vibitcd Ale \ intliia and 
v in nis p Ills of Italv irid (iieett (ohivo 
hetn a mtmbu of tht college ot pin sis 
at Delphi and to hivt bell nmiiKipil 
ofhet it ( haeioma m hi'- Jitei ytiis 
Miny of Jus treitises ipc iiibihlv tie 
expanded nolts ol It (tines tint he give 
Ht IS out of tin most i^ i u live of ane n nt 
authors, wilting with eh inn, gemilitv, 
and Ixct, so as ilwivs to inlcreit the 
leader His surviving works eonsist of 
(o) a btrie s of * Paialle 1 T u t s (/‘mi parnl 
Uloi), 111 which In le 1 tics 1 he life of se un 
eminent (*ietk (st itism m e i sohlitr) and 
tin lift of an t imm nl Rom in ofle ring some 
])omts of icstmblant t and then adds i 
shoit toniii vijsori of Hit two, (ft) *S\n 
gramiu ltd e t liikii ( Manilla), a e ollcttion 
of tight> thieo tieitises on questions of 
eoiieluct and als«) on points of phjsies, 
irthieologv, liter aim e &,.( Thtv it veal 
lilt inthor b nioinl dignitv an 1 throw un 
interesting lii,ht on the eoriditioiis of the 
times They art an itti mpt to safisfj the 
demand for nionl giiidince m an agi of 
le action igiinst the dec ideiiee of tno 
Roman woild when the faith in the old 
gods and philosophies was filling. 

§ 2. The Parallel I iws 
There are twenty thiet pans of lives, 
ind also foui single lives miting ftttv 
hvth in all I hty iiuludc such nil nesting 
pe rson igc^ is Seiltin I he misf fit le b Pt iiele s 
A.leihiades Anstidcs Demosthenes, Nicias, 
Philopoeinen Tirnolton, Dron, Altxandei, 
J*yrrhns, Manus bulla, Pompe>, Aiitonv 
BrutiiH, Tillius Litsar, and ticcro Plu 
larch's object m each ease is to hung out 
the moral eharactei of liis bubjeet rathe 
I than to relate the pohtieal events of his 
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time. Ho therefore Rives hib atleuliuD 
chlofli- to anccdf'tLB calculated to icvcol 
the nature of the nitui, a IirIiI u( i asion a 
woid, or some sport* which * makes men 
natural dispositions more pliiii thin the 
CimouB battles n whoioin au slain te n 
tliousand mt n* Ilut he was can ful m lii-s 
choice of historic j 1 wmicos, and deilt with 
the 1 honestly and intt Hue ntlv Ills tie it 
ment shows no iiiif uintss m hw comp in 
son of Guck and llomin weulliic-v ni 
flattciy of the dommaiit lace., no vamt\ 
m favour of comp it i lots Ihe ‘Live 
contain, bc'^idcs euiious aucidites nnnv 
m< m >1 ible histone il passage s su h i'. th 
citastiiphe of the S\ii<ii‘,in i vpe liti ti 
( Niciis ) the 0 fe it in I luuielei f 
1 ipev, the elc ith of the \(UTi'-ei ( it 
and the suuide eif Otho Iheio iit iN > 
fpe it battle pietuTCs the vietoiyotM mu 
over the Cimbn, Timole in s victory at the 
C tiiiusiis the sicRC if^vn use bj Mncil 
lus aud also atiikiuR ele s nptions ol i 
eiuitc ditlereiit kind of the happv st lU of 
Itily under Numa «f sieih puifled hv 
T iinoleon, and of ( 1< op itia siiliuR up tlie 
t \ el mis to jeun Anton v 

The most fuiims ti insliti n of III 
tiieh*'! ‘Lives* into I UhtU li \\ is tint eif 
•sii rhotuis Isorth (^ >7 )) It \v i mule 
not li im the Greek but fiom the 1 teneh 
\e I si 111 ( r Ainyot It w is elo olv f 11 we el 
Tiv sliikespe wo 111 his tliiee 11 nniii plus 
‘Julius ( aesir*, ‘ \nteinv and ( le ipvti i , 
nn 1 ( eiriolanus* (p utie ul iili ib tho first) 
riio translation hv iiid J Laiucboriic 
(1770) w is for more thin i ccntuiv the 
Htandirel l*lut ire h 11 l>i iwninR ippe us 
to hivo driwn on Pint well s JsKiat»’ in a 
passoRO ol 1 iH Hal lust ieins Adventme , 
aiiel Worelsworth s ‘ I)i m , is has d on 
l*lutareh H life of that Rie it bieili (sev 
i>l/racusf, S 2) 

§ 3 . 7Jtc Moralia 

The Buhjeets of the He tieatises are ex 
treinely \ iiious(lli( ticitisesaic r neiallv 
known bv the ir Litm titles), lime is an 
e thic^ RTOup dciliuR with such epie sti ms 
of ceineluot as ‘Advice to moiiio 1 eeiupJcs 
{conjugdLia jyrajccfpta}, fTeiw to discern 
be tween a flattc re r and a friend iiuomado 
aduUttor ah amuo inttmo^taiur) Abemt 
biifivoodics * (de run jsiUiU >, On fr irriihty * 
Uir aarruUtuU), On the icsti iiiit of inRcr* 
{d( (ohi hernia in) There is a leh^iems 
Rioup, m whi^h Plutaieh ippeirs ah tho 
mtorpieter and defeudei eit the edd theo 
loRy it meludcs the treatise ‘On buper 
stition* \de super stittont), w me h he re,^ iicls 
os tho opposite c vtreme tei itheism, tho 
Bupcrstltioufi rop irchnp the p ids as c rue 1 
revenRe^ul, and eapneious Plutareh was 
a Platomst and was opposed to some of tho 
47 19 


doctrines of the Stoics and still more to 
the 1 pie urean school and to its e ncouraRO- 
ment of withdiawal from the duties of 
soei il hfo (sec his tre itisc s an rtcie dictum 
bit hilenttr cssr eiveac/um, and praecepta 
gir* mlai rt < publicac , also now 2 jo 66 c suamicr 
till s/cundum Tpnufum) There is au 
mteicst mis tre itj8e‘Onlht eh la^ 9 of divine 
just ce ’ (c/< sera numinis i nifUcta) m which 
he t\jliins the puzzle eif the apparent 
III ispciitv of the wieked also tre itises 
the E at Delphi (</t E apud Dilplio<t) 
10 on the cxplinition ot the letter E 
m'.enbe 1 on tho temple ed \peillo there 
ml Dll the cessation ot oi lelcs* (dt 
hj ctu OKU ul( rum), wl i h i ent iiub a dis 
< iishion of demons (see Diim mes), beinfrs 
mtei lie bite between k Ih ml men, and 
iileivi to the l(,?eii<< ejf ehe Re nil of the 
Liitisli Tsles \. elide Tint kinel of treatise 
Is tint On the lu jri tho Moein* (de 
f UK quojt in orln lumu opp ml) i eosmical 
sp eulation Jneliide I in Ihe JSI i ha'aie 
Plut Wl h’b *STinpe)si le i (Quueationcs con 
luiilr^) t Able 1 ilks of wise men (ihcto 
lie inns phvsKiuH, c<t.e some of the in 
histone il ohwaeteis) e ii i iiiultilude of 
subjeets It is ii ile woilhi thit Plutarch 
m spite of ill-, f imib irlt w ilh K itnan soc i 
elv in 1 Pomun hislorv , aie haeoloRy, an i 
lit ml, comile lelv iRueiics Poman litem 
ture (hiH 1 iiowlcelRe e f Latin appears to 
hive been Iimi eel) He Rives indeed, in 
his life of I iieullus, tho Gieek version of 
one pissaise from Iloiarc, but never makes 
me lit jon of Vinpl or Ovid Ho wrote some 
Iitci irv critic ism, inclu liiiR a comparison 
of Aiistoplianes and Menander, and au 
css jiy ( b 1 he rnaliRuity of Uei odotiis* (st o 
under Ha (Hiatus, ad fin) 

ITutnioh 8 ‘Men dill were btucliod by 
iiiiiny liter authois, notably MontiiRne 
(who mode lie d tho form of his Uusays upon 
the m), Jeremy Taylor, aud I idnciB Uac on 
They were Iraiislited into 1 nRhbh bv 
Phi mon Holland In 160 1 Wv tlenbae h a 
cdi^ mappeire d III 170 j -1830 Seiuthc*j in 
‘ The Deie toi * im hide a uhe Moralia' am inr 
tho few books that Daniel Dove has on his 
bookshcKcs. A Rood mtiodiic tion to the m 
19 to he foiinrl in Arehbibhop Trench’s 
IcctiuLS on Jhiitaich ( 1 S 73 ) 

Plu'to (PI nit I), in (ircek mvthe»loRy, a 
nimi of Had (q v ), iiieaiunR aeeording 
tff T'lato the we ilth River (from rrXovros) 
in t nbc tint the c iith is the bourex^ of 
wcal^u ef Plutus) 

Plu'tus (Phmto^) in Greek mytholoRy, 
the persoiiiflchtion of wealth, the son of 
Dome ter (q v ) and a eertain loaion, ot 
whei n tho ancients Rave v irieius acerounta 
anel whei may be lonieeturcd lo be aoine 
ancient deity of a gric uiturc From the fact 
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that PlutuB was the fruit of the above 
union, combined with a passa^o In tho 
‘Odyssey* (v. 125 et 8eq.)i it is evident 
that Plutus oTlfirinally symbolized agricul- 
tural wealth, abundant crops. 

Pia'fus (Ploutoa, ‘Wealth*), a comedy by 
Aristoptianos, produced in 388 u.c., the 
lost of his extant plays. Tho lyrics that it 
contains for the chorus are very scanty, 
but provision appears to have boon made, 
at various places, for chorlc interludes 
having: no special connexitju with the plot. 
There were two versions of the play, of 
which we have the second. In it tho 
author huinoroiisly exposes the conse- 
quences that would follow from the 
equalization of wealth and the abolition 
of poverty. 

Ohremylus is so indignant at seeing 
scoundrels on aU sides grow rich, while 
ho iilinself is honcht and poor, that lie 
consults Apollo whether ho would not do 
well to bring up his son as a rascal. The 
god advises Chreinylus to follow the first 
person lie irioets on leaving the shrine and 
induce him to ente his house. This per- 
son proves to bo an old blind man, who 
under pressure of threats reveals that he 
id Plutus, tho g(»d of wealUi, whom Zeus 
has blinded out of Ill-wili to men, Ohromy- 
lUH decides that tlio siglit of Idiitus must 
bo restored, ho tliat he may avoid the 
wicked and consort only with the virtuous, 
w’hich his blindness has provontod him 
from doing, l^hitus is terrified of the ven- 
geance of Zeus, but is presently pei’siiuded 
that he is really more powerful thau that 
god, and consents to bo taken to the 
temple of Aselt'pi’us to be cured. The 
goddess of Poverty intervenes and tries 
to deter Chreiiiyluh, i)ointiug out the disas- 
trous eiTcets of what he proposes to do, 
for it is Poverty, the source of all virtue 
and effort, that has made HelJ.is what sbo 
is. But PhreinyluB remains unconvinced. 
The pro(MH‘diiigH in tho temph* of A8elei>mH 
are amusingly described, and l*lutus, with 
his sight restored, returns to tho house of 
Ohremylus, wdio is now rich. Then comt 
a series of visitors : an honest man wlio has 
long beem poor and is now prosperous, who 
wishes to dedicate his old, worn-out cloak 
and shoes to tho gotl ; an Informer, indig- 
nant at being ruined ; an old woman who 
has lost the lover who tlattorod h<*r foj* 
her riches; Hermes, w'ho can now got 
nothing to oat in heaven, and wants e job 
on earth; and finally the priest of Zeus 
himself, who likewise is dying of hunger. 
Pni'gos, see Conted}/, § 2. 

Pn3rx (FniLr), a hill at Athens, about a 
quarter of a mile W. of tho Acropolis, 
where from the time of Cleisthenes to the 


latter part of the 4th c. the occlesla (q.v.) 
or assembly of the people held its sittings. 
A large amphitheatre had been hewn out 
of the side of the hill, capable of holding 
some 20,000 citizens. There was a raised 
dais for the president, his herald, and 
secretary ; on it also stood an altar of Zeus 
Agoraios (‘of the assembly’). See PI. 13a. 
Podali'rius {Podaleirios), see M-cusheum, 

Poe'nutus (‘The Little Carthaginian’), 
a comedy by I^Jautus. The two daughters 
of Ranno, a (>arthaginiuu. were stolen from 
him In their childhood, and have l)een 
bought i)y a procurer and taken to Sicyon. 
In the same place is living Agorastoclcs, 
son of Ilanno’s cousin; he likewise was 
stolen in infancy an<l has been adopted by 
a wealthy citizen of Sicyon. lie has fallen 
in love with tho elder of the sisters, not 
knowing of their kiusliip to liimsolf. Ho 
and his slave dovLs(^ a T>lot for mining tho 
procurer in order to free the girl. Mean- 
whilo II anno, who has been searching 
every country for ids daughters, an*ives 
at Sicyon, discovers them and his relative 
AgorostoclcH, recovers tho girls, and be- 
stows the cld(T on her lover. Some of 
Hanno’s speeches api>oar to bo in tho 
Punic tongue. 

Pocfica (Pen PoieW:m, Lat. P6eticn\ a 
treatise by Aristotle on Poetry. Poetry, 
ho points out, like muHic, daiu'lng, paint- 
ing, and sculpture, has imitation for its 
basis, but differs from them in tho means, 
objects, and monnor of tho imitation. In 
tho portion f)f tho treatise that survives, 
Aristotle divid(*fl poetry according as it 
imitates iinm above or below the average 
level of humanity (tragedy represents 
g<»od charaeters, comedy bad), and accord- 
ing as it is narrative (epic) or dramatic. Ho 
finds the origin of poetry in tho instinctive 
love of imitation, and traces the special 
origins and development of tragedy and 
emnody (qq.v.). An analysis of tragedy 
follows; its constituent elements (plot, 
character, language, thought, spectacle, 
song) ; whut it represents (a single artion 
or experienco, of a oertaiu magnitude) ; its 
purpose (to provoke pity and terror and 
so ^vo an outlet to those emotions and 
thereby produce pleasure); its construc- 
tion or plot (including tlie use of ‘reversal 
of fortune* and ‘discovery’); the charac- 
ters, and tho diction. This part includes 
tho notable saying that P|>otry is more 
‘philosophic’ than hist.ory, because it 
rather tells general tmths, while history 
tells particular facts. Some of Plato’s 
criticisms of tragedy are referred to and 
rejected. 

Aristotle proceeds to discuss epic poe- 
try* the rules to wliich it should conform. 
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and Its metre; and then compares tra- 
gedy with epic. Finally ho deals with 
* problems*, i.e. the censures of commen- 
tators like Zoilns (q.v.), and how they may 
be met. The work attained great fame 
and exerted much influence in the 17 th c. 
on French classical drama: the doctrine 
of dramatic unities which dominate the 
latter was thought to derive from Aristotle, 
though in fact the necessity of unity of 
action alone is insisted on in the * Poetics*. 
The work was first printed separately in 
153C, after w'hich there were numerous 
editions and commentaries. 

Poggio Bracciolini, sec Tvrts and 
SlndUSy § 1 ). 

Po'lemarch, at Athens (q.v., § 2), rme of 
the archons, originally tlio cominnndt r-in- 
chief of the. army; but when the chief 
e.omuiund was transferred to the slrategi 
(q.v.), tlio polomnreh was » educed to ccr- 
tfitin judicial and <'creinomtii functions. 

Politian, see Texts and Stwlies, § 9. 

(Politika)^ a treatise on the 
seicuce of politics by Aristotle (q.v., § 3 
(4)). 

PoH'tiewt {Polltikns), see Plato, S 2. 

Polifff of the ^iilivnUtUHi see Aristotle, 
§ 3 (4). 

Po'llio, (xAlfTS ASTNIU6 (76 B.C.-a.I>. 5), 
In his youth an associate of Oatuilus, a 
hUpiH)rtcr oC Caesar in the Oivil War and 
later of Ant-ouy, whose legato ho was in 
Transpadane (iaul. lie was eonsnl in 
40 B.C., and obtained a triunipli for Ids 
victory over an 111> riau tribe in 99 b.c. 
It was he who first ree(ignb:(*«l tlie genius 
of Virgil, and cfuno t(» Ins assistan when 
Virgil’s faiTii near Mantua ^vas confiscat ed 
after l*hllipi)i. The poet c(*lebrated Iiiiu 
in his 4tli and 8th Eclogues. lioraco ad- 
dressed him with high praise in ‘Odes* ii. i. 
I’olUo was an orator, a literary patron, and 
an author. He wrote a ‘History of the 
Civil W'ars* from the (jonsulato of MeUdlus 
In 60 B.c. to Philippi, wliich has unfor- 
tunately not surylV'sd, i)iit was used 
by Aiipian and Idularoh; ho also wrote 
tragedies and erotic poems, and may bo 
the author of the ‘Helium Alexandrinum* 
which continues Caesar’s ‘Commentaries*. 
Ho founded the first public library in' 
Home, and ytj is said by the ohler ricnoea 
to have introduced the practice of reciting 
bis own works to an audience. 

Po'llio, Trebj^lius, boo llistoria 
AugvMa. 

Po'llux, see Dioscuri, 

Pollux, JflLius, see Jvlius Pollux, 


Polyae'nus (Paluainos), of the 2nd o. A..P., 
author of Stratio€mata, a collection of ruses 
in war, written in Greek and dedicated to 
the emperors Marcus Aurelius and verus. 
The work is extant. 

Poly'bius iPoluhios) (c. 202-1*20 B.c.), a 
givat (ireek historian, was t»orn at Mega- 
lopolis in Arcadia, the son of Lyeortfis, 
who w’as a prominent member of the 
Achaean Lcfiguc (q.v.) und a friend of 
I’luiopoemcii (q.v.). Pol> hius carried the 
{islics of IMulopoemen 1o burial in 189, 
went witJi his father on an embassy to 
Eg 5 T)t in 181, and w'as hipparchus (com- 
ma iidor of cavalry) t;f the Loagiie in 169y8. 
Jlo was a supporter of Uie view that 
Greece must accept ilonan lUpromacy if 
it was to retain au> sort of autononky for 
its cities. Hut the neutrality of Uio League 
in tlic war betwc'cu the Hoiiians and Per- 
faciis of Macedonia brought it:» lenders 
under suspicion at Home, and Piu>bhis 
was <me of the thon‘-nnd Achai^ans de- 
ported to Italy after I'ydna (168). He was 
chfwen UH tutor to Dawsons of Aemilius 
Pauli UR, the younger of wiiom be^-iiino 
by adoption Jhiblius Sf ipio (q.v.) Acml- 
ii»tnus. An enduring friendshi;) grew up 
betw^ecn Polybius and iScipio. In 150 
I’olybius was allrwved to return to Gre<'co 
Willi the otlior survivors of riie deportctl 
Achai'ans, but lie aceomparded Selpio to 
the siege of Cartilage In 147-116. He was 
once more in Greece after the destruction 
of Corinth by Mummius in 1 1 6, and was 
entrusted with tlio orgaiii/atlon of the 
detfuls of the adiuliii^tration under the 
new' settlement. In tlds -Uiflcult task he 
earned the approval of the Kuinans and 
the gratitude of tlio Greek cities. Little 
is known of the lost twenty years of his 
life, which must liave been largely oooii- 
jiied with his literary work. Hesides his 
* [ -.tory*, he wrote a life of Phllopoomcn 
at *J otiier works, which have perished. 

j’he ‘Hlbtor.'i w'os originaby designed to 
record the rapid and dramatic rise of 
Homan supremacy in the Moditorranean 
from the beginning of the Second Punic 
War to tlio end of the Third Macedonian 
War (220-1 68 ii.<\). Polybius subsequently 
extended hir .’cheme to cover the prelimin- 
ary period fj‘< m the beginning of the First 
Pi j'ic War (264). aud the succeeding period 
to • <1 destruction of Corthagi' and Corinth 
(140). In this complete form tlio iiistory 
consisted of forty books, of wiilch the first 
five alone survive entire; of the rest wo 
have only excerpts and quotations. Book 
VI Includes a sketch of the Roman con- 
stilutiion in Polybius's day, and a com- 
parison of this with the constitutions of 
the Greek cities. To the perfection of the 
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former, as a blend of monarchical, ariato- 
oratlc, and democratic elements, Poiyblos 
attributed the grreatnesa of Romo. Poly- 
bius was exceptionally qualified for hla 
task, by his personal experience of politi<*a, 
diplomacy, and war, by his travels (which 
extended to the Atlantic and to Libya) 
and his acquaintance with many of the 
loading: Romans, and by hia earnest devo- 
tion to tnith, in pursuit of which he made 
a painstakinf^ study of documents and 
records. He had a clear understanding:, 
remarkable in a contemporary, of the 
position which Rome had achieved in the 
Mediterranean world, lie systeinati<*allv 
seeks the causes of events (‘not hint?, 
whether probable or improbable, can hap- 
pen withouti a cause'), tracing: the evolu- 
tion of nations and their decliue. lie does 
not shrink from exposing: the sourccft of 
the dt*cadcnce of Greece. His narrallve 
is clear and simple, without rhetorical 
artifice, WTitten in the common dialect, 
founded on Attic, which prevailed frtiin 
300 R.C., and W'itliout the cltwjnce <»f the 
Greek prose-writers of the preat periotl. 
Ill is somewhat cnonotonoiis, hut contjiiiis 
stirring: passajjes, for instance the account 
of the <icfcat of the Gauls in ‘22.1 B.t*. (ii. 27 
ot scq.). 7’hepe are severe stritjtures on tlie 
methods of oilier historiaiLS. Some of Ids 
jiidjccmeiits are interesting:, as when ho 
aifrees that ‘ war is a fearful thing, but not 
so fcfirful that we should submit to aiiy- 
thiug in order to avoid it' (iv. 31). 

Polycli'tus (PolukLcitos) or PoiArLfiTUS, 
of Argos or JSieyon, who flourished 450- 
420 B.C., was, after t’hidias (q.v.). the most 
celebrated seulptor of antiquity, lie 
sought to embody iu ids statues the per- 
fect proportions of tlio luiinau body, and 
to gfive an impression of < aim and repose. 
Ilia mf»st famous statuos w'ere tbc Doru- 
phoruSy known as * The (‘auon * or stamhud, 
a powerful youth earryiug a spear; and 
the DiaclumvniiSj a youth tying a band 
about Ids head. Replieas of these statues 
exist. As an (*x< option to his usual prae- 
tiee of working in brcmzo, he made a 
I'olossal St at no of Hera in Ivory and gold, 
for the Iloraoum (q.v.). 

Poly'crates (Polukrates), tyrant of Samos 
in the seeoud half of the 0th e. n.r. He 
made Samiis a strong naval i»ower, and 
when Cambysos (sue Persian fVars) under- 
took his expedition agiiinst Amasis^ of 
Egypt, he supported the J Persians, thoiigli 
he had previously defied t hem and had en- 
tered into friendly relations with Amasis. 
His squadron revolted and sought tlio helji 
of Sparta against him. Polycratos was be- 
guiled by the Persian satrap Oroetes into 
bis power and crucified (522). 


Polycrates constructed groat works for 
the improvement of his capital, and main- 
tained a sumptuous court, where Anacreon 
and Ibyous (qq.v.) spent part of their lives. 
Herodotus (iii. 40-3) relates that Amasls, 
alarmed by the constant good fortune of 
Polycrates, advised him to throw aw^ay 
something that he valued highly, so as 
fo avert nemesis. Polycrates accordingly 
threw into the sea a seal-ring of extra- 
ophnary beauty. Hut a few days lat.cr 
the ring was found in the belly of a fish 
that a fisherman had presented to Poly- 
crates. Amasis, concluding that Polycrates 
could come to no good end, renouneeil his 
rrieiidship. Among Laudor's ‘Imaginary 
Conveimtions * is one between l*olycratcs 
and Anacreon. 

Polydeu'ces (Poltidcvkcs, Lat. Pollux), 
see IHosouri. 

Polydo'rus {Poludoros), (1) the youngest 
son of I'riam and Ilceuba, miirdcrod by 
I•olyrnc^to^, king of the Thracian Chei- 
hoiuvse (for the story see Hecuba). In 
V'irgirs narrativ(“ (Aon. iii. 2‘2 et seq.) 
\em‘a8, landing iti Thrace, pulls up some 
cornel bush(‘s and finds to his horror 
the roots dripping with blijod. He hcai-s 
groans and a voice from tho mound telling 
him that Ibe murdered Polyilorus is there 
buried. Atmeas performs funeral rites and 
tho spirit of Polydorus then rests in peaeo. 
(2) One of the Epigoni (q.v.). 
Polygnd'tus {Polvondtos) of Tha.goH (ii.v.l, 
a famous (rreek paint (‘r, wlio fioiirished 
c. 4 75-11.1 n.o. Pmisanias dc.scribes his 
celebrated paintings of tho ‘Capture of 
Troy* and the ‘Descent of Odysseus to 
Hades’, in the Li‘i(‘h6 at Delphi (»i.v.), 
large mural T>ict urcs eontaining each about 
sevinty figures. Polygnolus decorated 
with mural paintings pait of tlio Sloa 
J*oikiie (see ^loa) at Athens; and other 
works at Athens and in other cities w'ero 
attributed to him. He painted laige com- 
])ositious, with many figures, and a slight 
indication f>f landscape ; serious and digni- 
fied in character, but showing advance* on 
earlier art by the life and expression of 
the faces ; for this he is'praised by Ari.stotlo 
and Jjuciau. Tho subjects lie took w(‘ro 
chiefly mytliological. See Paint} no . 
Polyhi'stor, see Sol in us. I *ol v hist or was 
alho tho surname of a ceriain AleAandniS 
of Miletus (ist c. B.r.), a learned man w’ho 
wrote in Greek tmitisos on 'history and 
geography and on litiTary subjects. Only 
fragments of his work survive. 
Polyhy'mnia (Polumnid), see Muses. 
Polyni'ces (PoluneilcM), sec Oedipus. 

■ Polyphe'mus, a Cyclops (see Cyclopes). 

I son of Poseidon (q.v.). He is represented 
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in tlio ‘ OdyflHoy * an one of a ra<*u of aavturt* 
ono-cyed siuiits, rearing and 

in an ihland »:encrall\ idcnliliud as Sicily. 
Odysseus witli twelve of hih men enters 
his cave. Polypliemns, rcturnmi? with his 
tlo(ks and cloaiiiff the iiiouih of the cave 
witli a hnf?c rock, discovers the intruders 
and kills and oats two of them. The next 
cvenluii:, OdyflM'us, who has !»ccn kept 
hnpriaoiicd in the ca\c durm<? the day 
and has seen four more ol his men 
devoured, intoxieati's I'nlyjihemus with 
wine, ami destrojs lits cm* witli .i iMiiuti^d 
stake, lie lias told PolMihenms that his 
name is Noman (Ovtls), ami when the 
other (3> elopes eoino at. tlie <Ty of i*oly- 
pl unis, the hitter replies to their en- 
ginnes thfil \oiuan is klliini^ him. Tin > 
therefore away. Next morning <>d>s- 
seus laalK's tin* rams t<ic:eth(r in throes, 
and under each three eoni'^'als one <»! lie 
comrades. ^\ lien tla* hhiidi I 1 olypheiiiii • 
relcasi s his docks, lh“y thus cscaiii , 
Odvsseua liidini^ liiiuhclf undis* the shasftry 
hclly of the hugest ram. Ho i hereafter 
(aunts Pol\ idienius, who huils roekt> at 
111 '* departinjf ship and nearly elcstroys it. 
iSc(‘ also (Vc7cp.‘{ (hhiripides* pla \ ). 

In Sicilian Icffond tlie hoonsii Poly- 
phr inns is reiiresenl cd as falliiar m lo\c 
with the iiMiiiih (lalatca, and (alhcr a*- 
repnhscd hv her, or as crushincr with a 
stone her other hneT, the > ouni; A( is (this 
is the version adojited bv Oa\ in Ids 
lilaetto to Ifandel's ‘ \cis and (lalatca*),) 
or as maiTAintr (J.ilatea. liis love U the 
subject of the I'Jtli Idvll of 'riieoeril us. 
Poly'xcna (/*o/a.v'ar), a danj?liter e»f 
Priam ami llecutui (iiq.\ .). S(‘e ^irhilUs. 
Pomo'na, the Homan prodilcss o'* fni'‘ 
(puma), the wife of Vertumnus (q.\. . Kor 
the story of his wooing her under various 
bhapes, see under his namo. 

Pompe'ius Tro'gus, sec Tmrju'i. 

Pompey ‘tiik oukat* (Pom/x'ntH, (frtnruf,) 
(1(1(5-48 R.(\), son of one of t he ejuisnls for 
the year 89 b.(\, first came into I'rommeni'C 
bv raisinir an army to support Sulla (fpv.) 
on Ilia return to Italy in 89, and by distin- 
guished aerviee aiJrAinst the .Marians in 
Sicily and Africa. After Sulla’s d. ath lie 
held an extraordinary coinm.ind as^ainst 
Serif u-iiis (q.v.) in Spain. In 70 ho and 
eVassu^ (q.v.) havinpr sunk their dilTercnces 
old .lined the ef)nsul-.hii>, mteiidin^r to re- 
voke some Jif Sulla’s ontstandiia? laws. 
In (57 he was charged with the mission of 
expelling the pirates from the Meclilerran- 
ean, w'hi<*ii he successfully accomphshed ; 
and in the n^xt year was given the com- 
mand against MiUiridatcs (q.v.) with ox- 
traordiriary powers. He utterly defeated 
Mithridares, made provinces of Bithynia- 


Pontus and Syria (capturing Joiusalcm 
alter a siege), enlarged the province <if 
(lilicia, and effected a general settlement, 
lie a great foumler and restorer of cities 

in the Kast. But on his return to Italy in 
ii'2 lie failed to take advanl4igo of his 
aticTigth, as leader of a devoted army, to 
make liimseir a Pecur(' posiiiou in the state. 
Though a good general and a great organ- 
izer, he hii'ked political euliTprise and 
origln.iiilv. He (hsmisM'd liis legions arul 
allow id himself t-o he Jiiiiuiliated hy the 
Senate, winch refused to ratit.\ his Easlein 
settleiiw'nt and to rceompfuise his Iroofts. 
The story of hh subsequent eoalit ion with 
ftac-ur mid Pr.is us, Ids marriage witli 
*s daughli'r, b»ll,)wi'd befiu’c huig by’ 
alieiuilion fiom Cine ar jcid r<*eoueHiation 
with the Senale, hi-^ groat struggle with 
Pac'^ar in the (/ivil \V-ir. his dual defeat at 
PUars.'iliis and Ids dialh in Kgypt, will be 
loiiufl bnellv toh! utmIci- an I (*irrro. 
llitie is a hfe «)f Pompey bj Idutarcu. 

Pompd'nius of Uononia, sec .1ft Hun 
/ 'nr* t s. 

PompO'niuP Mc'la ( of TiiigetiH'm 
in .Spain, one of (lie few Homan gcfigra 
r»l -ers, w r'lle his ‘ C’htus igi ai>ljiu * or ‘ J >e .Sit u 
()il>is* in tbrei' books about a.p. 43. In 
this, after a summary aeeoiint of the cart li 
ami the thria continent s. ICuropo, Asia, 
and Africa, he d(si*rilies in greater detail 
the eountiies round the Mediterranean, 
daiting from Maureianiii and working 
lomid to .Spain; then passing t(» (’rnul, 
Cicrmany, Scythia, the islands (includ- 
ing IJritain), India, and the Persian (>ulf. 
He eiilivc'Us Ins aeeoiint by descriptions 
of national eharaeteiisties and customs, 
sc*enerj, and natural pticnoi itma, aiicl 
liv’ relereuec's to birl lii»lae(‘S, bn (tie-fields, 
hist fujcal and legendarj associations. He 
otters explanations of the lide.^ (the action 
oc be moon Is one of lliein) and of the 
nduiiight sun, hc> rigiids the earth as a 
cUsa, w'ltli tint ( ''ge.-!. 

Pompo'nius Secu'ndus, a Homan dra- 
matist, who became susiicet to Tiberius, 
but attained eoiisular rank and military 
eoinniand in (Tcrinaiiy after the latter’s 
death. Jdiuy t]io Kid. r sorvcfl under him 
rig.iinst the 5f rmaiis and wrote his life. 
Qumtiliaii regarded iiim us the best tragic 
ijK. ‘ « *■ hi-- dav^ Only' the title of one of his 
pla\ • Aenc'as’ — survivort. 

PoSs Subli'cius (‘bridge on piles*), the 
oldest bridge, and for several centuries 
the only bridge, at Horae. It was built 
exelufively’ of woc)d and was held sacrerd. 
Tt was in tlie charge of thcj yjonfifires (q.v.), 
and nnv repairs to 't were uecomponlocl 
by'' religious rites. See also Argei. 
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PtmHe Epiatiea, see Ex Panto* 

Po'ntifex Ma'ximuSt the ohiof repre- 
sentative in religions matters of the ancient 
kings of Rome. Ho was the head of the 
college of ponlifices (see the following 
article) and appointod the Vestals, floinens, 
and Sacrorum (qq.v.). lie had special 
supervision over the Vestals, and pub- 
lished the decisions of the college of ponti- 
flccs. Ho had his official head-quarters iu 
the Regia (q.v.) and an official rcsidonco 
(the domus puhlica). The position was ono 
of great dignity and Importance, though, 
according to Fostus, it raiikcd in pre- 
ccdenco after those of the Ilex Saenfrum 
(q.v.) and of the Flamens (q.v.) Difilis, 
Martlalis, and (juirinillis. It was held by 
Juliiis Caesar and by all the emperors. 

Ponti'fices, at Rome, in the regal period, 
the priests appointed to assist the king in 
the duties of the state cult, forming his 
religious council, and ac^ting os deposi- 
tories of religious tradition. Later they, 
and especially the pontifex niaximus (q.v.), 
became rcHpoiisil)lo for the organisation 
of the state religion. Tlit5 pontiflccs had 
technical knowledge in tlic matter of the 
calendar (q.v.), and determined the <lates 
of festivals and the days that were fasti 
and nefeutti. They also kci»t a record of the 
principal events of each year (see Annates). 
They had no more than a gcnerul super- 
vision of private worship; they intervened 
in the solemn form of marriage known as 
confarreotia ((pv.), for tills was regarded 
as a state ceremony. Thej Were not pre- 
cluded (like the flaniens, q.v.) from taking 
part in iiublie affairs; Julius Caesar, for 
insLonce, was pontifex incucimus. They 
w(*re originally all patricians; later the 
office was thrown open to pleheians also. 
They wore the toga praeiexta (see Clothing, 
S 3) when officiating, and had certain 
privileges, such as exemption from l,ar.a- 
tlon and military service. Like the holdeif^ 
of political offices they were unpaid. 

The origin of the name is not known 
with certainty, but the obvious derivation 
from pons, ‘bridge*, nnd faccrc, ‘to mnko% 
has been aceciilcd by most authorities 
ancient and modcra, tliough EiutJirch 
(Numa, ix. 2) ridiculed it and it has been 
questioned liy some scholars. It is not<- 
worthy that the pantifiees had charge of 
the Pons Siiidioius (q.v.) at Homo, and 
that they took part in the rite of the 
Argoi (q.v.). ‘ 

Pontus (Panios) (1 ) the Sea; according to 
Hesiod, son of (Je (q.v.), and father of 
Nereus and Phorcys (qq.v.). (2) A district 
in the NF. of Asia Minor situated between 
Paphlagonia (later llithynia) and Armenia 
and adjoining the Black Sea (from which it 


derived its name, as being iu IJourtp, ‘ on 
the Sea*). It was the centre of the empire of 
MlthildatesVl(q.v.). After the Mithrldatio 
Wars Pompoy annexed the western port of 
it to the province of Bithynia, and in a.d. 
64 Nero incorporated the eastern portion 
in the province of Galatia. 

Popilius Laenas, G., sec Seleucids. 

Poppae'a Sabi'na, the wife of Nero's 
boon compamon, the future ompc'ror 
Otl/o; and subsequently the second wife 
of Nero himself. B’or her sake Nero mur- 
dered his mother Agrippina, and divorced 
and caused the death of his first wife 
Oc'tavia. J’oppaea is said to h.avo died 
(a.d. G5) from a kick given her by Nero. 

Popula'res, the name adopted at Romo 
after the time of the Gracchi (q.v.) by 
the party opposed to the senatori^ nobi- 
lity ‘who retorted by calling themselves 
(Optimfites*, ‘the best men’). 

Population, see Athens, § 10 and Rome, 
§ 13. 

Po'rcia, daughter of Cato of riica (q.v.) 
and wife, first of Calpiirnius Bibulus (con- 
sul in ,50 B.O.), and secondly after liis death 
of Mai'cus Brutus (q.v,). Slie was an 
ardent Hur)F)ortcr of thr*wepublican cause, 
and is said to have inllictcd a wound on 
herself. In order to show that she was 
worthy to share her husband's counsel at 
the time of the cons (li racy against Julius 
Caesar. Shakespeare presents her in a 
famous secBo of his ‘Julius Caesar'. 

Po'rphyry Worphurios, a rendering of his 
Tyrian name, MaJrhm. ‘King’) (a.d. 233- 
r. 301), one of the <‘hief exponents of 
Neoplatonism ((pv.) and a pupil of Ploti- 
nus (q.v.). He wrote, besides tho bio- 
graphy of his master, a ‘ History of Philo- 
sophy*, including a life of Pythagoras 
whicli siu'vives; an introduction to Ari- 
stotle’s ‘Organon* (translated into Latin 
by Boethius, q.v.); and otiior works. 

Po'rsena or Porsenna, Lvus (tlu' word 
‘Lars* is Etruscan, signifying ‘lord’), 
prince of Clfisiuui at the end of tho 0th 
c. B.c. and head o{' the united forces 
of Etruria. According to tradition he 
marrlied against Romo in order to restore 
the Tarquins to tho Roman throne. In 
the campaign that followed oorurred the 
feats of If oratius Codes, Mucins Bcaevoln, 
and CloeJia (qq.v.). Repulifed in his at- 
tark, Porsona made peace with Rome, 
One tradition implied by Tacitus and tlie 
oilier Pliny sooins to have made Porsona 
at ono time master of Romo. 

Porson, Richard, see Texts and Studies, 

§ 11 . 
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Porto'ria, see Borne, § 14. | 

Portu'nus, an ancient Roman prod, of' 
harbours (from poriua), or of srates (from 
porta), or of both; the ancient •« appear to 
have been doubtfiil os to hlu ^lIlctions. 
Virgil (Aon. v. 241-3) makes I’ortunuB 
give one of the galleys in the boat-race a 
shove ‘Into port*. He was represented 
with a key In his hand. Ills festival , the 
PortandLia, was on 17 August, the anni- 
versary of the dedication of Ids t(‘mple. 
Portunus had a special flamon (q.v.), Iht' 
Fla men Portunalis. 

Po'rus (Porus), sec Alej'nnder theGriat, § 7. 

Posei'don (Post ubln), in (Jrcck niytho- 
logi, brother of Zens aii<I lord of tli'‘ 
sea: also of earthquakes aiid lioiscs. Th(‘ 
derivation of tlie name Ls uiieertain, Imt 
appears to be eonne< ted nith a w<n*d for 
uatc'r. JTo is represcnl ed os t dignilied 
figure, like Zeus, but more uneoulh anti 
\\ ithout his stotely calm, carrying a trident 
(probaidy a fish -spear). lie lu.u he a 
blend c»f the god of llu’ earllKiu.ike or tie 
wind (he is gc'neraMy ‘-poktai of as violent 
and ill-lempen'd) with a se.i-fhsly of the 
eonntrv tliat the (Jrceks eame t«) o<‘cups' 
The Homaus identified him with llu wati r- 
god Neptune ((i.>.). His <-omu sum with 
horses «in only Ix' conjcct u?*alJ v <*\pl.nned, 
pcTliups because he was w’orshiFM»ed iu 
horse- breeding countries sueli as Thessaly . 
Cdio of tlie principal legends about I Nmeidon 
rcLates bis I'oiitost wit h Alheue for t he land 
of Attica (SCO Athens, § 2 ), One form of 1 he 
legend of Theseus (q.\ .) makes '1 hoseusihi* 
son of Poseidon and \etlira ; and l*oscidon 
was w’orsJdppeil at Athens ns Poseidon 
Kr(*ch t heus (h(*(‘ Z^riv hfheus). In tlie Tpojii n 
ar P<iseM(iri taKes an ne(i\ e part ^ain*»i 
the lYojaiis beeaiisc of the refusal of 
Laoiuiulon (q.v.) to pay f ir the w’ork done* 
bj l*oseidoTi and Apollo in building the 
walls of Trov". In the ‘Odjssey* he per- 
aist<*iitly seeks the hero’s destni<*tion, 
because Odysseus had blinded I '(»] vphenius, 
his son by the ii> mph Tliddsa. His wife i-* 
Amphitriti-, by whom lie lias \ si^n, the 
merman Triton (qr^v.). Hy Hi* he is the 
father of the giant Anlamis (qq.v.). H> 
Medusa (see (btrnons) he is (ho father of 
Pegnsns (q.v.) and C’lirv'saor (fiithor of 
Qeryon and Eehidnn. qci.v.). T4y Dcracti‘r, 
w'ho to escape him lunl taken the form of a 
mare, he is Uie father of the horse Ariou 
(who passed lu to the possession of Adras- 
tus, q.v.). The great temple dedicated to 
him at MycalO betw'cen Ephesus and 
Mhctiis was the religions cjcntre of the 
loiiians of Asia Minor. 

Posidd'nius {Poseidonios), of \pamea in 
Syria (c. 13^-51 b.c.), who spent most of 


his life at Rhodes and became head of 
the Stoic school there, was a historian, 
scientist, and philosopher, ‘the last groat 
creative genius iu literature and science’ 
of the Greek world (Rostovtzeff). Ho 
wrote a continuation of the history of 
I’olybius iu fifty -two books. In philosophy 
he followed with some modifications the 
Stoic doctrine; it is probable that he 
sought Irf) icconcile the Stoic principle of 
a divine spirit animating nature with the 
Grue< o- Roman religion of his day. Ho was 
also an eminent googi'aidier, ethnographer, 
and a-^trononier, and wrote on tides and 
volcanoes. He expresKed the opinion that 
a man H.iiliiig wtsi /r()Tii Europe woulil 
]ea(‘h liidia, a remark which was hiinded 
on and ulliinatelj" hifiuetieed (Columbus. 
I’libirtuTuitelv his works have not sur- 
vi\ed. He visited P.ornc as an envoy from 
Rluxlo' in 86 Jt.c. V.irro received iiistnie- 
lion from him, ami C'li'cro visited him a.t 
tihodcs. M.irnis ainl Pompe.v were aUo 
among his frientls. 

Post Rcdifutii, two s^^eeehes probably 
delivered by ('uero (q.v,, 5 4; Ihefr 
guuiineii(‘ss h.is been queslioncu) after 
his returu fiom exili iu .'S? B.o., one 
addresseii to tlu* Senate, the other to the 
ricfiplc, thanking them for Jim re<*nll, 
rev iewing t he iiu MouIh of 1 lie r(‘cent > oars, 
and attacking hi- (*ucmi(‘s. 

Posting* Houses, see Roads, 

Poti'tii, SCI* flerciiles. 

Pottery. TIjc T»ottcrV whoel, ns a means 
of making domestic utensils, is a very 
an<*ieiit invention; it is mentioned in 
Homer (Tl. xviii. 600). In aiehaic times 
tlie mnniifarture of common pottery was 
vvide‘?pread among the Greeks. Hut about 
650 B.c. Corinth took the lead and lier 
Iiottury was exiiorted not only all over 
Gr- ee, but also to most of tlie lauds 
boi tiering on tin* Mediterranean, includ- 
ing Etruria, whence it reached the bar- 
barians of the N. and \V, PYom about 
.'I'lO B.<\ Hie Corinthian ware was in turn 
oust.cd liy tliat of Athens. There was 
good elav near Phaleniiu, and Attic 
pottery was in high esteem for its fine 
material, ui'cntiful shapes, thinness, and 
careful exeeu'. » in. It w*as widely exported 
to 'ands boi tiering on the Mediterranean 
*anu * Tine seas. Sec Vase-jtainting, 

Though there was a guild of potters 
at *Homc from early times, the finer 
Homan household ware was at first im- 
ported from the Etruscans. In later ro- 
publii*an times an industry for its manu* 
fact lire sprang up at Arrritlum (Arezzo). 
The Samian ware, an imitation of ware 
'• originally brought from Samos, a tliin 
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reddosh brown, highly glazed puttt rv, 
often ornamented with rohcfrt, wah made 
at Amtiiim, and in impcnal tunes in 
Gaul. 

Bncks b]k((] in a kiln and tiUs, wore 
first CTttnsi\«lj used by the Itonims, 
such bricks, replacing sun dried bucks, 
enabled bmldings c»f btveral stones to bo 
cufted Till biiek walls were co’voiod 
with fltuc* o or mdi bk The Homan biw ks 
were of high qniiht\ ind aic found in 
m iny pari sot the Rom me rill ait. 1" irlhtn 
ware pipes for corn cv mg w itor, and for 
sewers, ncic ilso iindc bv Ihi Horn ms 
Iho irinuiil II tun ol bmks tiles md 
ordmarv pottirv liocmie an impoil mt 
I idusti\ under the empiic, often in the 
h mils of IK h e ipitalists, even of mernbers 
of till impc 11 il f iTuih 

Sm ill llgun s «»f go Is Ihrongbout elo^-si 
c il anticiuitv, used to be mult of cla^ 
llif n iiiouldc d c 1 ly llgiiiLS piintid iltii 
Inking b imepopnlir firoiuimcut md 
foi pin things ihc liigb <l<gin of lit 
attsmid IS sliown b\ tin lihuimts dis 
cm til I It f nigii in M rii m 1S7I 
and sul -itipu ntl\ Iliin i ( m»ti\ pen 
1 icns of tin St in tlu Hiih h Aliist iim 

Praefc'cti Ca'puam Cumas, si i l u; nf 
luf lU 

Praefe'etus Anno'nae, il Homi nmli r 
the inipire in otluiil of eipie linn j ir k 
j(s]Kni 1 )1( 1 r till uudv of loin tht 
rcgiilitioii <1 it-, jmit, in I di tiilmti iis 
^o till jM or Sti inv nti 

Praefe'etus Practd'nd, Rm u nulii 
the i mi in Hu ot k i c (< f iqntsimn 
rink) will iimmiriilid (be iniitnnn 
e >hi IS (III i mjM HZ'! gnud ( i /*/ n 
torians) Ilis )iitliojit> t\tindiil 1» the 
nrij\ onlsi Ji It il\ ind lit oiiupii 1 Ut 
I isjtion ij \t t ) the till! ill 'its powti 
w ly Ml ^,1 it tbit XngnstU'i nil eeitnn 
of bis siiK s-in*- nubt t i li w n it b\ 
nppointiiig t wo pim fi U Wbinlbi piai 
t Jiim guild w IS dnbiiikil b\ ( oust in 
tint Iht four prm/Vi/i itrarinnr lost tluii 
niilit Liv anthi ut\ ni 1 In < mie go\cin>is 
of the rom ilixisions ot the iiiiiiin thus 
wi llnd lint tht fitlni ol St Ami ros 
( 1 \ iwaslh leToii in 1 itfcct ol the (i mis 

Praefe'etus Urbi, it Ronii under Ibe 
1 mpirt , tht Piifttl of thi (''iti respon-,ihle 
fir order within its hound iiii s Hi w \s 
of senatoiisl rank and had three uman 
I ohorts under his onkis. 

Praefe'etus Vi'fSilum, at Romo under 
the rnplre, the nihre r (of ciiui stiian lank) 
In eommand of the cohorts of ngilts 
forming the fire brigade instituted b^v 
Augustus 


Praene'stine fi'bula, sec hpigraphy, § 9. 

Praete'xta, Fabuia, m Roman litera 
turt, 1 diaina haying its subject in Romm 
history The name is derived tioiii tht 
toga jiToUe eta (see Clothing^ § 0 be cause 
* t It biatr il Romans were presi nlc d in sui h 
ell a mas (f tognia Tin indention of the 
Jabula praetfxta is ittnbuted to Naevius 
We have only oni eompliti priuUrta Hit 
tiagcdv Oitavia (q v ), and fragnicuts 
Ol Hues of tUviii otbiis '-mil ob the 
‘(It tiilium of Naevms (on the e-vploitb 
of M C 1 mdms Maitellns winner of the 
spoLia opima^ q "V , in 211 n t ), the ‘Rajie 
ot till Sibinis of I nnms tin Rrutns of 
\ c ms, and tht At ni is ol Poinpoiiius 
•set mums (ipi v ) 

Prae'tor, it K nm origin illy tin gentiic 
ttimfoi lilt holdiisof imptJimn oi e\ein 
live luthoiitj, mil the name of the two 
migislriteb who rtplitttl Hit king, litii 
I illtd tousiils. Subse qucntlv it w is the 
title of tin magisli ill who 'idniimsli u d 
luslitt between Kom in tili/tns (prntf^r 
dtbanus) md th mi-,istiUi v\ ho did the 
imt where ' i i^^iu rs were involved 
(prfutnr p(T n a ns) (si i 1 tin , homan^ ^ 1 
md 4) I iter, ul liHonil piattois wue 
Dpi Miti 1 lor the ^ viiiinunt of eirt iin 
iioMiKis and iltti JM)U( it btiirni 
till iisu il ])i u lice to tmi)1o-v pioinutois 
(whi hid tompktid Hi it vt ir ol olhei 
IS pint T<) IS wtll IS iioionnls tor 
tills piir])osc rhi sinnl t lilts tf I iw 
( puK sfi<m(Sf sti Ji/fi ml I r i hu ) win 
idinmU piisidtdovtr h\ migistnlts r 
pi uloijiiii mk 'Ilu pnttoiswii eltrti 1 
innuilU bv tin people I i nn ^ >i> n < . t! e, 
I tb I w i*- Hi I own opi n to iiltbenn^ 

Praetorians. 1 mki Hu 1 nnmTtjnliit 
It w is I list im 11 \ foi 1 111 1 il t ) ]i INI a 

b I IvMi n litliislii III* null bents J li e 
V I It itTdui 1 (low u IS the end ol Hit 
I inihlit in pi nod) hv piofis i mil mi Idiirs 
md gt III Ills nsi d t» luvt sivtiil such 
lohoits \iigiislus foi the prottitin of 
Ttal> (wluu no legion was bl ilio ii d) 
foTinid nine i ihoits (t iih one fhonstiiid 
strong) eoi ipi id of hw hnii> guild and 
of VI lei ins I ht se wi le Hit famous Pi u 
toiians who pltved so irnport'int a put 
m the histon of the 1 iipiie it ecrtim 
iiitimtnls. TlifA wtll at first dist nbnti d 
m various parts of Itih, hut wiic eon 
tentr itcd hy Sejanus (q v ) ;n a eirnp on 
the north Bide of Roint Hu Piattoinns 
received 500 denim i vt ir rnsed to 720 
by Domitian Their tinn of seiviie was 
12 (soon iniseil to 10) years boo aluo 
/ *raefert u s Praeti)rio 

Praeto'rium, Iht htud quarters of a 
Roman camp, acc Ca^ra 
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Prati'nas (the HPfond syllable la pn^bably 
lonj?) of Phliua the NE. of the Pchipon- 
ncse, a poet who flourished about 490 b.c. 
He is reputed to have Invented the aatyric: 
drama (q.v,). II also wrote Ira^edies (in 
those ho WHS a ri\al of Ao'^ehyliia af 
Athens), dithyrambs, and hyporrhemata 
(tl.\.). 

Praxi'tcles, one of the most famous of 
(ireek sculptors. l)oni nl Athens r. 990 n.e. 
One orimnal work of his survives, Hermes 
with the infant Dionysus on his arm, 
found at Olympia in 1K77. Other <-(‘le» 
brated works of his wore tlie Aphnshte of 
t^nidu-, disrribed by the iineients as a 
masterpiece of b(*au1y, find statues oi Eros 
a>’ of an Apollo Sauroetouu. (‘li/ard- 
slajer’). PraxiU-les showed, at its lu‘st, 
the leiidenej of the ( Ireek sculptors of tiie 
41 h e. to ubandon the more re\<*ren1 and 
(Ih^nifu'd si vie of Ihi* .'>1h e. for the e\|»reM- 
.sion of softer and liner shanes of form and 
toelint'. 

Pri'ain {T*n(imos), in Oreek mjlholo'-rv, 
son of fjaomedon (<i.v., and sec j^eiiealonj 
under 'froy), kiuf? of 'Proy at Hie time (►r 
Hu* Trojan War (q.v.), and luisbaml o1 
Hecuba (q.v.). 11<J vras Hie falls v ot ljlU 
.-^ons and many <lnu*^ht<*rs (ineludiriK Hee- 
l<»r. i^ins, Pohdonis, and Hassamlm, 
qri.\.). H(‘ was slain l)> Ne<jptnlenjus 
af Hie t.ikin« ol Hie city. In the ‘Iliad’ 
Prlain K a paflu'He liiruie, lamentmt? 
Hi<* death of jii.uiv sons and Hie siilhM’ 
imrs of liih iM‘opl(‘, but loxalaTul kindly to 
Helen, Hie i aiise of these ndsfort iiues. lie 
iK'rve^ hiiii'-elf to Hu‘ perilous unilerlakln'^ 
of eutn'inw Hie (ireek eaiu[) alone to liCK 
trom Aeldlle.s Hie dead bod> of lb<-lor. 

PW«/»e'ri, a eoll'*e1ion made in ti riiK.i 
of \uqustus ol eiqhtv poems addresst d 
to the iTod Piiipus (q.v.). Three iTiapfu 
attributed by Doii.iliis aiul Si r^ius to 
Viijril are amoni? Hie minor poems in- 
cluded in his eolleeled woiks. 

Pria'pus (7Vo7yios-), a Kod of lertilily of 
frardciis ami herds, whose cult spread from 
Asia Minor, espf'cially Lampsaeus, to 
Hreeee ami italv. w’a said to he the 
.son of Aphrodite and IhonyMis or somo 
other jrod. lii his 'tallies, often placed in 
trardens or at the doors of hoiists, lie was 
rei>rcf»ented fis a iririlesquo dehamed erea- 
em’o with the ph.illie \ inbol. Virsil makes 
liim rather ^ ImmOU* deity, ‘liltle more 
than a venerable scarecrow ‘ (Hailey), 
keeping olT thieves and birds from the 
floor man’s garden. It was customary to 
inscribo short humorous poems or epi- 
grams on ins statues (sec Priapea). 

Prices and Cost of Living, sec Athens, 
S 10, and liorue, § 13. 


Priests. (1) In Gkkec'r. Priests and 
priestessc'B W’ere appointed to the service 
of the gods and goddesses, to perform 
sacrifices and other rites, and to instruot 
worshippi‘rs in the ritual. They had no 
speelal sacerdotal authority, nor (except 
the priests attached to the Mysteries) 
special religious knowledge. They were 
appointed for n definite period or for life. 
Tluw reeeJNOil ])(‘rqui.siLes from the sacri- 
fic es and in some eases a stipend in money. 
We know from tin Inseriptiou that the 
pri»*sless of AHiene Nike w’as api)oint.ed 
for life and received fifty draeJiinas a year 
l>esid(*s the perquisites. The priests and 
prie^if esses of certain diities (o.g. the vir- 
gin goildi'sses Athene and Arteinks) were 
reqniied to be eel. bate; Hh‘ iiriests of 
\rleiiiis at Ephcr.nh, and those of C'ybcle 
(both foieigTi «ulis), W(M*(' eunm hs. Or- 
lain pi’iesHiood ? w<‘fo eoutlned to partieii- 
lai* families, H> whi h the <‘ull ha • orlrin- 
aJlv belonged. Thus the luiesless of 
\1 hene i’olias on the Aerofudis was chosen 
iioiii the nobi(‘ ramiiy ot Hie Hfitadae, and 
Hie Masteries at Ehuisf^ were eoiidueted 
by e<*Hain juu'sHy faimlic^- of that place. 
In lereinonies peiforiiie<l in places oilier 
than s.uietuari(M it wa« a magistrate, e.g. 
the arc hou at the Dlonvsia, or the head cjf 
H)<^ family at domc'sHe HiU'ritaes, who 
ollieiittc'd. 

(2) \rlb)ME. See /7a///f7/.s‘, i*imf//?fYS, 
Vl stain. 

Pri'nccps, the HHe taken h.\ \ngiistus 
and adopted l>v his Mieei'sbors, signifyiEig 
•<*hief’ or ‘leauc*r . The title was not 
otlicial; it w IS in fact c-omplimentary 
(compare Ml Dnce* or ‘Her Fuhrer’). 
• Jo iiiec*i>H* did nc»( r-ignity ‘pi-inecps 
senaHis’. I’liis rank hiicl always exislc*d, 
and ‘prmccqis sinatiis’ meant jiriniuey 
within Hie scsiatc*, hut noHilng outside it. 

Pr 'scian (Pri}i< alnns ( Utcnarif'tisif), a 
n.iitv’’c» of fJai-sai-ei in IMauivtania and 
a ^rairiinarjaTi ed ( ' iiis’tanH.ioiile under 
ih<* eiiipcs-cir of the* Isast, /iiastasius (a.D. 
191-.’»IH) He wrote in Latin a Hrunuuar 
In eighteen books, rh h in qiiotaticuis from 
lhc‘ elas'^ie author , and founded largely 
on the work of Apollonius D.\.M*olns (q.v,). 
it tiec-ame far ous in uie Middle* Ages and 
snrvi\eH in m* rc than a thousand manii- 
seripts. 

TPro k'rchia Po^^ta^ a spc*eeli liy ricjero, 
delivered in G‘3 u.r. in defence of i he claim 
of Arc*hias to Roman ritizonsliip. 

Arehias was ii (Irt'ck poet attached to 
the liousoholci of the groat general L. 
Lic'iniiis Luc*ulliis (q.v.). Ilis claim to 
Homan citizenship was based on the fact 
that ho had beem t-iiroiled a iiurgcss of 
Heraclea in Ldcauia, a town which had 
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been granted fall Roman olvlo rights. The 
claim was impugned on the ground of the 
absence of documentary ovidonre of his 
enrolment. Cicero meets this by produc- 
ing witnesses of the enrolment. Ho also 
appeals to the scntiinont of the Jury by an 
eloquent panegyric (since become famous) 
of literature. 

Pro Balbo, see Cicero, § 4 (under the year 
56). 

Pro Cae'eina, see Cicero, § 1 (under the 
year 69). 

Pro Ca(*'lio, see Cicero, § 1 (under the 
year 56). 

Pro Clue'niio, a spceeli by ('‘irert), de- 
livered in 66 B.c. in dcfoiue of Aulus 
Clueniius Habitus. Clucnliu^- some years 
previously had obttdned tlic conviction 
and exile of Oj>pirinicus on a charge of 
attempting to poison him. Ho was now 
accused of having himself poisoned 
Oppianicus in his exile and of having 
bribed llie jury at the trial, and was 
acquitted. The hpecfli i-. one of Cicero’s 
best pieces of ndvocarv in a criminal 
trial, and throws a curious light on the 
domestic relations of Roman life. 

Pro FlaccOf see (^laro, § 3 (under the \ car 
59). 

Pro Font^'Xo, see Ciccro, § 1 (undti the 
jear 09). 

Pro L^ifc MdnfUa or Pr. Pu’KnTO Cv. 
I’oMPKTi, a spc'cfh by CiccnVi deJiverctl 
before the people in 66 n.c., when Ciccio 
uas praetor, in BUT>Port of the proiiosal to 
extend Ponipcy’s eomiiiand in .^s^.l to 
intliynia, Pontus, and Armenia, to enable 
him to take over the conduct ol the uar 
against Mlthndatcs. This \Nas (’iceio's 
first speech on purely public maltcr'i, and 
was delivered in furt herance of t he interests 
of the equobtrian order (wlih li were su tier- 
ing from the dibturlied conditions m \Bia) 
and against the vicA^s of the Senate. The 
proposal was carried. 

Pro LigS'riOf sco Viccro, § i (under the 
year 45). 

Pro Marce'llo, sec Ciccro, § 4 (under tin* 
year 46). 

Pro Milo'no, see Cicero, § 4 (urid(*r the 
year 52) and AIilo {Titus Amnus). » 

Pro Mur^'na, a speech by Ciccro, n^adi 
in 63 B.C., when he was consul, in defence 
of Lucius Murena, who had been elected 
consul for the next year, and was accused 
at the Instigation of ('’ato of bribery in the 
clei'tion. The charge was brought at the 
height of the crisis due to Catiline’s con- 
spiracy ; and the upsetting of the election 


of Murena, a man of proved courage and 
military ability, would have been favour- 
able to the cause of Catiline. The speech 
is an admirable example of persuasive 
pleading, and Is famous for its good- 
humoured banter of Cato. 

Pro Pla'ncio, see Ciccro, § 4 (under tho 
year .“54 ). 

Pro QuVnetio, the first extant siieoch of 
Cice^ro (q.v.), delivered in 81 B.c. He 
therf'n refers to earUer speeches, which 
have not survived. In it ho defends his 
client, Publius Quine tins, against one 
ScTviuH Naevius (represented by the great 
orat«>r llortcnsins, q.v.) in an action aiis- 
ing out of their partnership in a farm in 
Gaul. The result of tho action is not 
known. The contrast ot the wilemn exor- 
dium with tho comparative irivinlitA'^ of 
tho matter in dispute was paiodii^d by 
Ilcicino in ‘ Lea I’laidi urs 

Pro Rahi'riOf a speech bv Ciccro, de- 
li vcrcil in 63 B.r. when he uas consul, in 
support of the appeal of (\ ILibiriuH, a 
knight, A\ho had been coinicted, nt the 
instance of (Juesar, of having killed Satur- 
ninus (q.v.). a trihnne of ( lio people and ally 
ol Mumis. in lOh n.(\ The OiMndgogic coali- 
tion h.nl in that jear becti overthrown by 
tile Senate, a srnatus <on*ofltfun ulfn/ium 
(q.v.) had been passed, and Satimiinus 
bad been killed in a faction fight. Tlie 
<iuestion now nt issue was whether the 
consnltiim uUimnm lustifiod tiio 
jmtting to dccdli of a liti/aui without 
appeal. The Kpeecli w as T»robu bh deli » cred 
in IheCJondtiaCcnturidta, and the yjroccod- 
inga were brought to an end and Rabirius 
in efTect discharged by the loweJing of the 
tlag on the .Tamculum (q.v ). ’I’licre was 
something farcical about llic whole affair, 
which was not sciiou-.l\ intended as a 
trial, but ns an ad\ crtisinneiit of Caesar 
and the populorre, For a discussion of the 
procedure see K. G. Hardy, ‘Some 1‘rob- 
Icnis of Roman History 

Pro Rffbf'rto Po'sfMtiio, see Cirero, § 4 
(under tho year 54). 

Pro JfPf/p DSio'taro, sec (Uerro, § 4 
(under the year 45). 

Pro Ro'seiS Amert'no, a s])cpch by 
Cicero in defence of Sextus llosrius of 
Aincria on a charge of murdcM-ing his 
father, delivered in 80 B.<n. This was 
Cicero’s first speech in a criminal case, 
and showed his eonrago, for it involved an 
attack on Sulla’s frecdrnaii Chrysogonus 
at a time when Sulla was all-powerful. 

The father of Sextus Roscius had been 
murdered in Rome on a day when the 
son was at Ameria. He bad left a largo 
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property and the prospect of acquiring 
this had induced Chrysogonua to enter 
into a oonapiraoy with two other Roscli 
of Amoria, who had been at feud with the 
father. The father’s name was jiut on the 
proscription list, the property was bought 
by Ohrysfigonus for a nominal sum, and 
Sextus Roscius the son was expelled from j 
it. A movement in favour of the latter 
sprang up at Araeria and made the con- ! 
spirators uneasy. They tried to get the 
young Roscius out of the way, first by 
attempted murder and then by fabricating 
a charge against him of murdering his 
father. Cicero shows the accusation to bo 
baseless, throws suspicion upon one of the 
ass('> iates of (hir>uogumiH of being the 
tnie criminal, and finally attacks Chryso- 
gonus himself, while prt'Leiiding to dis- 
sociate Sulla trom any knowledge of his 
favourite’s proceedings. Sextos Roscius 
was acquitted. 

The speech gives incidentally tlic orijfin 
of the exiiression cui bono / If hextus did 
not kill his father, says Cic*rro, who did? 
llo then (iiiotes the frequent saying of an 
illustrious judge, L. Oasoius LongimiH, in 
trials of this kind, cui bonof ‘Who has 
profited ? ’ ; and Tuoeeods to biiow that the 
ueeusers of lloseiua had themselves pro- 
fited. 

Pro Ro'selo Comoo'dii, a speech by 
(Teero (q.v.) on behalf of the great nctir 
Quintus Roscius (q.v.), of uuccrtaiu dale, 
probably e. 07 B.c. 

A certain C. Fannins had a slave, 
Pamirgus, of sueb ability that Iloseius 
entered into a partim-sfiip with Faiiiiius 
by which the slave beeaiue tlieir joint 
property; Uoseiiis was to train him as an 
actor, and the partners wore to slwu the 
profits. Fanurgus bceaiuo a proiiiibing 
actor, but W’as murdered by one Q. Flavius. 
Flavius agreed to pay certain damages to 
Roseiu*!, in the shape of a derelict farm. 
This farm Improved in value under the 
mamigoment of Roscius, and uov\ Faimlurf 
claimed from Rijseius half the value of the 
farm. 

Pro Srauro^ bee ( h(tfro, ^ I (under t he year 
54). 

Pro Se'sliOf see Cinro, § 4 (under the 
year 50). 

Pro Sulla, a speech l-y CMccro, delivered 
in 62 n.(’. in *ieleneo of 1’. Cornelius Sulla 
(elected consul for O.i n.c\, but convicte<i 
of briborjO. accused of having participated 
in the conspiracy of Catiline of 65 b.o. 
The prosecutor had attacked Cicero lilin- 
self In respect of liis procoedings against 
the consplratorb, and t he speech of Cicero 
contains a defence of his actions. 


Pro Tu'lUOf SCO Cicero, § 1 (under year 72). 

Probou'loi, a board of ten edmmissionera 
appointed at Athens In 413 b.o. after the 
destmetion of the Sicilian Expedition (see 
Peloponnesian War) to have the general 
direction of affairs. Sophockvs (q.Y.) was 
one of tlicso commissioners. 

Pronbus, Mari'uh VAJJSiiiUB, see Texts 
and StudiiS. § 5. 

Pro'clus (J^roklos), (1) see Neoplatonism. 
IIo also wrote a commentary on Euclid. 
(2) Variously assigncil to the 2nd or the 
."»th c. A.D., author of a ChrMoniafheia or 
handbook of literature of which extriicts 
survive. 

Pro'ene {ProJene), sco Pinlotncla. 
Proconsul, see Consul. 

Proco'pius (Prokdpios), of Caesarea In 
I'alestino, was so'^rofary to Relisariub (the 
great mililary oomiuaDiUT under the em- 
peror Jiisliriiciii) from A.D. 526. IIo w'roto 
in Greek a histiiiy of ids own times, 
especially i»f the w^ara of Justinian, and 
‘Anccdota* supplcmcntiui^ Ihe previous 
work with an account of the scandals of 
the »*ourt which ho had been unable to 
include in his oiBcial history. 

Pro'eris (Pnirris), see Cephalua. 

Procru'stes or 1)ama"htP.h, a legendary 
brig.inil of Fleusis, who used to lay travid- 
lers on a b»‘d, and If they wore too long 
for it. cut short tlieir limbs; but if tho bod 
wa** longer, sliolch them to make their 
length equal to it. He was killed by 
Th^'seus (q.v.). 

Procura'tor, at Rome under tlio empire, 
a tlseal agent of the emperor, charged with 
the supervision of the Imperial revenues in 
the imperial provinces, and also, indepen- 
dently of tho governors, in tlu' senatorial 
provinces. Some of tho minor provinces 
wen dso governed by ofileials called pro- 
cura; ors. U udorf 'In iid liis and his successors 
certain high ofileials at Roirie W'cre know'll 
as procurator a rationibus, ab rpistulis, 6cc. 
(see Home, § 12). 

Pro'dicus {T*roflikos), see Sophist, 
Proe'tus {Proitfis)y see Hellernphon and 
nUmi/sus. I'roctuH wa^ twin brother of 
Acrisiiis (father of iJaiiae, q.v.); ho had 
a life long fend wilii him, wiis banished 
4)y I'oi from Argos, and ousted him In 
j turn. 

PrtJle'psis (1) In a speech, is tho foro- 
c^talllng of objections wliich an opponent 
may raise; (2) as o flgur*e of speech, Is the 
reforenco to a person or tiling by a name, 
OP t)io description of a person or thing 
by an opitbot, w'hich, at tiie time is not 
yet applicable ; e.g. ‘submersasque obnio 
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puppes*, ‘whelm the ships till they sink* 
(Virp:. Aen. h 69), or ‘sublinicmciuo furcs 
ad sidora cocli . . • Aencan ' (Aon. 1. 259). 

Prdleta'rii, at Homo, the citizens placed 
in the lowest proi)orty -class, who wore 
exempted from compulsory military ser- 
vice and from the trihutum or property- 
tax, and served the state only with their 
children (prolfft). 

Prologue iPro'logos), sec TrageJUt § 3 and 
Comedy, § 2. 

Prome'thcus (‘Forethought’), in (In'ek 
mythology son of the Titan lapetus, and 
of Themis or Clyiiiene (iiq.\). He mudo 
mankind out of clay, and when Zeus 
oppressed them and deiulvcd tli(‘iii of fire, 
sttdo fire for them from ht‘aven (or from 
the forge of Ile]>hocbtUb) and taiight them 
many art s. In tlie apport ionin(‘nt of sacri- 
floes between men and tiie gfxls, he in- 
duced Zeus by a trick to cIjoohc the less 
desirable portions of the victim, so that 
men ate the best, pari of the meat at tiic 
sacrificial han(iiiots. T<i aveng<* himnelf 
Zens caused liephaeslus to faslaoTi a 
w'oman, Fandora, nut of clay; Atin'm* 
bwalhcd life into iicr, and tlj<‘ otlicr gods 
endowed her with every <*iianii (wbenee 
her name, ’all gifts’), l)iit Hermes (angid 
her flattery and guil(‘. Tins wimiaii was 
sent, not to Prometheiis. who fon'saw tin- 
trouble she would l)rnig. hut to his brotlier 
Kpimetheus (‘atter-tlmuglit ‘), w bo readily 
accepted her. Slic liivjugld witli her a box, 
from wliieli wlxm opened tfi^'ie issued all 
the evils and distemiiers lhat have since 
aitiictcd the human raee, Hope alone 
remained at the bottom of the box to 
assuage t he lot of man. The fable is <*i»aiiu- 
ingly turned to the advantage of I0i)inie- 
thciis in C. Kingsley’s ‘Water Habies’. 

Promet Iilmis imew% moreover, the secret 
eonceruing the marriage of Thetis (se'‘ 
l^elena), Imt refii>.ed t») ^e^.*lll it. To 
punish him for lii-. relx'Ilious condnet, 
Zeus had liiin el mined to a lonely rock in 
the Caucasus, wdn-ii- an eagle dady fed on 
ids liver, w lueh w'as re>tor(Ml eaeh snceeed- 
ing night . This t orl lire ( oiitirnied for ages, 
till Promelhcus w-as eiilii-r released by 
Heracles, or, according tf> another version, 
Kubiiiitted and revealed the secret aiiout 
Thetis. 

Ih-oraelhous was probabU originally 
flre-god, superseded in this resjiect l)y 
Hephaestus (it is Hejdiaeatus wiio chains 
him to the rock). He was t.lio fathcT of 
Hcucaliou (q.v.) bv a w'ifc varioiLsly 
named. 

There is a poem hy Pobeii Bridges, 
‘Prometheus, the Firegiver’ (188 i). For 
Shelley’s ‘IVomethcus Unbound’ see the 
next article (ad fin.). 


Promif'theus Vinctua (PromMJieus des- 
mjuies, ‘Prometheus Bound’), a tragedy 
by Aeschylus of uncertain date (perhaps 
written when the poet was in Sicily, for 
there Is in It a reference to the great 
eruption of Etna in 478), part of a 
connected trilogy of wdiicli ‘I’romcthcus 
Unbound* (Prometheus liio7nenos) and 
perliaps ‘Prometheus the Fire-hearer’ 
(Pr(miethe\Ls purphoros) were the sequ 1. 

Prometheus the Titan (perhaps rei>re- 
sci H‘d by a huge dummy flimre behind 
wliich the actor si)r#ke), wim has aided 
Zens to set up his lule over ( ‘rouus and t hf» 
primeval natiire-iorees, has incurred his 
wTatli by becoming the chariipioii of man- 
kind and giving them dr* and tho arts. 
In the opening scene of tlie play flcphiie- 
btu^*, at the order of Zeus, rei'iiet.nitly nails 
Promelhcus to a rock in the wiMernObs of 
Sc> tina, to sillier toniK-nt during Zeus’s 
pleasure. The enoni*> of Oceaiiides, tho 
daughters of the Titan Occanus (ci.v.), 
eomc to griexe witii him and comfort Idin. 
Occanns hiiiKself also roracs, and tries to 
persuade I’romt tli(*ijs to sulmdssion. Hut. 
IVomet Ileus is unyielding, lii' will an<l 
(‘Ddurance arc un<*oiuiacrcd, and he krio\ s 
tiic secret on wliieli the of Z<'u« and 

IiN rule dcTicnd (roc Pel^vs). Another vic- 
tim of Zeus’s ty»*aimy b> (<bv.), 

a mortal whom Zeus has loved and lIiTa's 
jealousy has turneil into a heifer. Siic is 
doomed to long wanderings pursued by a 
gad-lly, and liauntcd by the ghost of ll»o 
luyriail-eyeil Ar^os, iToiuethcus foretells 
to iier her future. Hermes is bcnt by Zens 
to demand from Prometheus knowledge 
of his secret. Prometheus haughtily ri‘- 
fuscs, and is hurled into the aliys-s with 
tlie Oeeanidcs, who decide to sliare Ills 
fate. 

As the other plays of the trib^g.v are lost, 
it is iiiipobsibki to say prix isely how 
Aeschylus devised the roeoncilhition whi< h 
must ultimately have followed la tween 
Prometheus and Zeus. Wo know from 
fragment b that the sei-ond play opeu(‘d 
with I’roiiictheus restorixl to light afl'*r 
thirty thousand years, and tliat tlie chorus 
was com])osed of Titans. 

The ‘I’ronicthcus Bound’ suggested to 
Shelley Ids 'Prometheus Unbound'. But 
Slielley would not accept the idea of the 
submission of iTometlieiis: in hi*^ p*)ein it 
is Jupiter who suceund>s. 

Pmtnethvus e» in «co JMoian. 

Prope'rtius, Skxtus (c. 50-c. 1G b.c.), a 
native of Umbria, deprived of his estate 
when young hy the conflscations of 40 n.r., 
was educated at Home for tho practiw' of 
the law, but turned to love and poetry 
iustead. Ho left four hooks of elegies (the 
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Bocond IB divided by some editorH into two, 
making: flve in all), of whicli tlio ftrst, imb- 
lishod about *26 B.c., brought him fame 
and admission to the cirri o of Maecenas 
(q.v.). One of his poems (il. 31) shows his 
admiration for Virgil; and lie uddrossos 
other literary friends. Tie was ae(iuaintt‘d 
with Ovid b\it does not mention him. 
Uorace, whom ho likewise does not men- 
tion, jMThaps refers to 1dm with some 
contempt as apiiiff Callima(*bua and 
Mlmncnniis. Proport ins aeknovvledR-es his 
debt to the Alexandrian jxiets, and elaims 
to be the first to treat Italian subjects in 
Oreek strains. 

The piineipal subject of his i)oemH is liLs 
infi<uatiou for ‘('\ iithia*, whose real 
name according to tradition was llostia, 
thought by some 1o have been a frecd- 
W'oinan and court esaii, by otlu'rs to have 
been a lady of good family, prol>.d»l> the 
grand-daughter of llostiiis, nn epic poet 
wlio wrote on the Illjrian war. 

The w’ork of Propci liiis, in its abuse of 
mythological oriianumt and in the lai)oured 
and artificial cliaractcr of some of its pas- 
sages, shows Alexandrian iu1luciie(‘. Hut 
it lias also strong personal chaiactciisti* s, 
the recurrent nadanciioly, the h< nsc of < iic 
l)icturos(iuc, and the sincerity with whh n. 
vvlien h<‘ Jays aside his (‘luditioii, }»c e\- 
pivsst's t he <*csta'^y, torments, and liundlia- 
tion of his feverish passion. Thi« pa«>->i« n 
is treated in a great variety of mooiN, 
inS'tred by Cjiitliia’s beauty, or her 
venality, or her dangerous illness, and !>> 
the A icissitudes of his relations with her. 
Ills transiifirtb are often interrupted bv 
soriibre rellei'tions on death, TJicre is on 
till* other hand a grotes<iuelv hum us>us 
picture (iv. S) of a supiicr-party wii dis- 
reputable C(»inpanions, on whadi <^jnlhi.t 
breaks in, <’lawh her rivds’ faces, ainl 
belabours the ijoet. llis thraldom lasleii 
five years, after which caiiic separation. 
Hut liii love iiersi-^tcd .after Iut death. \ 
beautiful <‘]egv (iv. 7) ri-l.ite.s bow (he 
ghost of Cj'uthia vi-Nited tlic i»o<*t in a 


Cynthia prima suis miscruin me ccplt 
oeellis 

Contactum nullis ante cupidinibus 

that ‘nothing like It had ever been written 
in Latin before: itself and alone it assures 
a great future to the Latin elegiac’. The 
self-absorption and self-pity of his early 
books also murk a new spirit in Latin 
poetry. 

Prop>1ae'a (PropaZa/o), at Athens, the 
great portal and only entrance of the 
Acropolis, at Its western end. it consisted 
of a wall ninning approximately N. and S., 
through whieii were p^ creed five gateways, 
the central one about 14 ft. wide hy ‘24 ft. 
bigb. the otlicr-i smalh'r. Tliesc eould bo 
<‘losed by gales. On ( dlier wide of tlio wall 
wcie p»»rticoca facing rcs])orti\cly W. and 
L., alxnit 60 ft. wide, but the western 
porlieo deciier than tiic c^asLcm. The 
column^ nt tiu' front, of eaeh portiio \ ere 
liorie; nt light-angles to these, a row of 
Ionic c'olumtis stood on each side of the 
roadway undiT tlio portico. This 
htriKtiire was dunked at its N. and S. 
ends l»y halls, one of whaii (tliat at the 
N\V. eoriK*!*) I- known as iho I Hnakniheki 
or picture gal)(*rv, bccwisc* l»aiisnniaa de- 
.senlics tlic paintings that wore m it wdien 
he \isitc(l At lions. 

Tills iiuilding, of which Jmpre.sRivc re- 
inaii'« arc stilJ standing, was erected under 
the *ulmlni.stration of Peri ‘Ich. It was 
begun in 437/6 (i.o. after the eoinplction 
of tlio Parthenon) and eomiiletod in five 
.\ea»-s, but the plans of the orebiteet, 
Mnesicles, w'^re iicvtT carried <>ul in their 
entirety. We are told that ‘2,012 talents 
(^ay 100,000) were spent on it. and in- 
s<Tipli<iis survive relating to the ex- 
piiulitiire. The building was partially 
<levtro>od about lO.'iO, when some gun- 
pow'«r, stirred there by tbo Turkish 
gdn »n, blew up. 

Prose. 

§ 1 . (Jrt i k Prftse 


dri'am. 

IJiH other poems iiidiide addre.'-ses to 
friends, an iinaginary^MUhtle from A ret hiisa 
to Lyedtas (a detit ions name), a tine 
poem in which the spiril of ^^'oruidia 
(perhaps the daughter of Scribonia and 
stop -daughter of Augustus) consoles her 
widowed husliarid, a iew pii'ccs on jniblie 
events, and sfiiiic poems (prototypes of 
Ovid’s ‘Fasti’) on antiquarian subjeets, 
such as the story of Tariicin. 

Mackoil (‘Latin Literature*) di-aws at- 
tention to the instinct of I’ropertius for 
richness of Bound and says of the splendid 
cadence of the opening couplet of tht 
elegies : 


Prose, as a means uf lit ei ary expression, 
was dcvoloi»ed in Orccec (as in other 
eoiintrics) long after poctiy. It sceins 
proluiMc th it ill prill Hive times, wlicn 
writing wais in its infancy and literary 
com t>osit ions liad to be committud to 
ipen ‘r It w'as found eon venient to couch 
these .!i some iiH^trical form, wlucli would 
makg them cu.sit‘r to rcmcmlier. The 
earliest wi-ltcrs of (I reck prose appear to 
have been the ejironielers (see Lugogravhi 
(1)) and philosophers of Ionia, of the 6th c. 
B.c. Mready vvitli lloraelitus (c. 500 B.c.) 
pnise bad taken some meaBure of literary 
form. DemoeritUM (r. 460-360), to judge 
from his fragments, was a competent 
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prose-writer, and the works attributed to 
Hippocrates show at least the capacity 
for accurate and concise statement. But 
the first fully developed prose work that 
has come down entire to us is the his- 
tory of Herodotus (r. 480-c. 425). Attic 
prose reached its zenith in the dialo^cs 
of Plato (428-347) and the speeches of 
Demosthenes (384-322). Isocrates (436- 
338) exercised tlirouKh his school a deep 
Infiuenco on later Greek prose, in the 
direction of jfreater elaboration an<l orna- 
ment. With the end of the 4th c. <v'inic the 
close of the period of true Attic literature, 
the dialect of Athens then giviup: place 
to a ooirimon Greek dialect (koo't}), loss 
subtle, varied, and accurate in expics&lon. 
Greek prose was mcjreovcr corrupted by 
‘Abianlani’, the florid style favoured by 
the rhetoricians of the 3rd e. There was 
an onorKctic reaction against till‘d, and an 
Attic revival, at Home in the Augustan 
opre; of this, Dionrhius of Ilali< aTuassua 
(q.v.) is the best exampU . In the 2nd c. 
A.n. I4urian (q.v.) wrote in a very ^ood 
imitation of Attic prose. 

§ 2. Latin Prose 

Latin prose was developed, in its ehaiac- 
teristic icatiues, ont of pulilie speech, 
thoiu^h it oriffinate<l paitlv in the ‘An- 
nolcs’ (q.v.) of the priests oiul their 
records of traditional iitual, the foro- 
runners of History. Homan Law (pub 
linhed and oft<*n learned by heart) was 
also one of the foi luutiv e intl\ienc-es. Latin 
prose, unlike Latin poetry, owed little to 
Greek influences, for it already possessed, 
before tho a(hcnt of th^'se, the essential 
qualities of pure die tlon : clarity, precision, 
and eoneisoness. Jn a eominuiiit> where 
politics played so gp'eat a part as at Home, 
these epialities were uaturully eateemed 
in oratory. Wo hear of \ppius ('laiidius 
CaeeiiH and (Jato the (Vnsor (qq.v) ns 
noted speakers; and oratory was further 
developed, with a great variety of appeal, 
by Gains Gracchus (q.v.). Latin prose 
reached its highest point In the speeches 
and writings of CMcoro (q.\.). Thereafter 
it tended to booonie arlitleial, ejiigrara- 
matlc, and poetical, under the influence 
of the prevailing education in rhetoric and 
the poets, and of the prnetic’e of declama- 
tion. Seneca's prose is typically epigran»i- 
matlc; that of I'aeitus is marked by Its 
excessive compact ness and its pot tical 
quality. The younger Pliny also shows the 
influence of tho rhetorical schools. Quin- 
tilian opposed the artifloiality of his day 
and wrote in a style free from conceits and 
studied effects ; but although a professed ; 
foUowor of Cicero, he did not recapture the j 
amplitude and symmetry of Cicero's prose. I 


Pro'serpine (Proserpina), perhaps an 
original Italian goddess of tho earth; or 
perhaps an altered form of the Gk. Perse- 
phone. In either case Proserpina in Homan 
religion was identified with Persephoao 
(q.v.). For her cult at Rome, sec Dis. 

Protagonist, see Tragedy, § 2. 
Pr5ta'goras (Protagor&s) of Abdfra, bom 
r. 485 B.C., one of the most famous of tho 
profession^ sophists (q.v.). He cume to 
Aitiens, was a friend of I'crielcs. and was 
known to Socrates. He was prosecuted 
and expelled on account of atheistical 
opinions. Ho is the principal intcrloeut or In 
Plato's dialogue ‘ Protagoras ' (see below ). 

Protagoras, a dialogue by I'lato, which 
stages, besides Socrates, t he great sopldbts 
Protagoras, Hippias, and Prodicus. 

Starting with tho question whether 
political bcic'uec, the science ot lib*, c*an bo 
taught, it leads to the cone lush »n that 
pleasure, i»rop('rly meabured, is the only 
real good; that knowledge of tho good 
underlies aU virtue, t licit all virtues reduce 
Iheinsclves to one; anti that viitue is in 
fait knowledge. 

l^rntagoras is present ed as frank, ho ricut , 
and good-tempered, though J'lato makes 
a little fun of him. His arguments are 
based on common sense ; those of Socrates 
aio moro parmioxJeal and iiiistnise. Tho 
dialogue contains a noteworthy doclarn- 
tion by Prolagoras that under a rational 
system a man is pumslied to drier him 
from doing WTong again, not as a retribu- 
tion for his past act. 

Prdtcsila'us (Prdtfsildos), in Greek my- 
thology, a Thessalian ptiuee who took 
part in tho expedition against Trev. ^^qlen 
the Greek fleet reached the Trojan coast, 
he was the first to spring ashore and 
was immecliatelj killed . His young wife, 
Laodamia, whom he had left at homo, 
was plunged m such deep grief that the 
gods allowed her husband to return to her 
for three hours. But when be left her 
again, she took her own life. See ords- 
worth’s poem ‘Laodamia’. 

Pro'teus, in the ‘Odyssey* (iv. 351 ct 
seq.), an ‘ancient one of sea*, who herds 
the seals, knows aU things, and has the 
power of assuming different shapes in 
order to escape being quest ioncti. By the 
advice of his daughter Kidothca, Mcnelaus, 
wlieu becalmed and redu-’ud to extremi- 
ties nt Pharos off the coast of Egypt, con- 
sults him 08 to the reason for his misfor- 
tune. According to post-Homorio loerend 
Protons was an early king of Egypt (see 
Hdt. ii. 112 and 118; also tho Helen of 
Euripides), where in later times he was 
worshipped as a god. 
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Provinces, Roman. Tho word pr&inncia, 
originally moaning tho sphere of a mai^- 
strato posBesslnfr imyeriuyn (the rl^rht to 
command), came to mean in later republi- 
can times a torritorj’ outside Italy, subject 
to tho Roman people, and govomod by a 
resident Reman magistrate. The earliest 
Roman provinees, acquired from motives 
of defence, were Sicily (241 b.c.), Sordinia 
and Corsica (237 B.r.), and tho two Spains 
(200 or 197 B.C.), which eoinprisod at first 
only a relatively small port ion of the penin- 
sula. Duiing the next half-century tho 
policy of Rome refrained from adding to 
its territories. But this was reversed from 
1 1 G B.c. , under the influence of t lit* increase 
of wealtli and luxury, which called ever 
for further e.\punsioii. In tho next thirij-' 
years occurred the acquisition as pro- 
vinces of Africa (the territory of (\arthagc) 
in ItG, Macedjjiiia (H6), Asia (130), and 
Gallia Narboncnsis (120). In the first half 
of the first century b.(\, Cilicia (c. 100), 
Rithynia (74; Pompey' annexed wcsteni 
PontuH to It in his eastern hettleinenl). 
Cyrene (74), Crete vG7), S>ria (Gl), and 
(Cyprus (53), were added, whih* c^iesar 
secured Gaul by his (‘nnipaigns of .jR-.'.O. 
Augustus reorganized the provinces, divid- 
ing (taul into three provinces, seT)arating 
Aeh.Tla from Macedonia and Lusitania 
from ilisiulnin CJterior and making tliem 
distinct provinces. During his nngn vv(‘re 
added Egypt (30 B.c.), Achala (27 B.(’.), 
Galatia (25 B.c.), Raetla (15 B.r.), Noricuin 
(15 B.(’.), Moesia (c. A.i». G), and Paunonia 
(A.l>. 10) The list was increased under 
later emperors hy’^ the addltif)i] of Capiac 
doela in a.T). 17 under Tiberius, and of the 
two Mauritanias (a,D. 42), Rritoiii (13), 
Lycia (13), and Thrace (4G), udci 
Claudius. Trajan added Arabia (105) and 
I>acia (107), and Marcus Aurelius Meso- 
potamia (165). Hee PI. 9. 

Tho organization of a i)rovinee was 
settled in rejmbllcaii days, probably on the 
occasion of eac*b annexation, < he edict 
of the eouiraander who annexed, usually 
assisted by ten senatorial commiasionerR. 
In 227 B.o, two additioucil praetors were 
elected to govern, ®ne Sicily, the other 
Corsica and Sardinia. Two further proc*- 
tors were later crtattnl for the Spains. 
Under Sulla’s orratigenients oousuls and 
praetors, when their y'^ear of ofHco at Rome 
was flnihhc*(l, were sent out as pro consulr 
or pro praetote to govern tho provinet^s; 
these were assigned, usually by lot, under 
the direction of the Senate. Under the 
control of the governor the provincial 
communities ^<‘itie3 or tribes) enjoyed 
vai-ying degrees of seK-goveriimont, and 
the Romans showed, in theory at least, 
nuch regard for local customs and re- 


spected even local systems of taxation. 
But the system of government led. In 
practice, under the republic to grave 
abuses. The governor was in fact an 
autocrat : he did not share his office with 
a colleague, ho was not restrained by 
tribunes, his capital sentences wore not 
subject to appeal. Moreovci ho was not 
experienced in tho administration of 
foreigners, and his tenure w-as too short 
to allow him to become so. Finally, ho had 
strong inducement to make his offline a 
source of i^ersonnl enrichment. As a 
consequence of this, we hear repeatedly 
of cases of oppression and extortion. Tho 
example best known to us 1 r that of Vones 
(q.v. '. The H.vstem of farming out tho 
taxes of the provimes to publicani (see 
Kqutttfrian Order) was moreover a source 
of grav e abuses. 

C’onditions eh inged under tho empire. 
Augustus ilivuied tho provinees iu'o two 
classes, (1) ihe mo’-e settled and richer 
provinees, such as Shily and Africa, where 
no legions were rcqiiin'd. These remained 
under senatorial admlnisri'atloTi and were 
still governed by proconsuls under the old 
system; (2) the imperial provlnw*8, on the 
frfm tiers, whore legions were quartered, 
such as Syria. These w'crc* under the direct, 
control of tho ciiiperor, who appointed 
legtifi (senators) to the charge of the more 
im])ortant., jtrocwraUYres (equestrian) of 
tho less tmpoi'tant provinces. These men 
became exi>erts in provincial administra- 
tion, and won promotion by elllcicncy. 

Other reasoThs for tho imi)rovcmcnt of 
provincial administration under tlic em- 
pire are to bt found in the c-ensns and Iho 
r'*gulatioii of taxation (the publicani vir- 
tually disappeared), in the payment of 
a fixed salary to the governors. Improved 
coinmuiiieaUon&, and the wide extension 
of it Oman citizeuslilp among tho provin- 
eia!' In consequence the provincial ad- 
min i>trati on was generally sound and froo 
from <ipi>rest'ion oiidor tho early emperors, 
eyen tho worst. There was considerable 
Cvcnlralization, as we sex) from tho corre- 
sr>ondenco of the yrmngcr Pliny with the 
emperor. I>rovineial municipalitlos were 
administered under a great variety of 
conditions ; in tno West they enjoyed self- 
government, under s'' mewhat aristocratio 
cons^iintions, with a curia or senate, 
huuvii f'- (the chief executive olflcers), 
aocl^cs, and quaestors. 

Pro'xenus (Proxenos), in Greece, the ofla* 
c'ial representative of a State, chosen from 
the citizens of another State, to look after 
the interests of its citizens residing or 
Boionming there ; a sort of consul (in the 
modern beu&e;. Pindar at Thebes was 
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proxenua of Athens; Domoritlioncs at 
Athens was proxentia of Thebes. The 
proxeni received privileges and distinctions 
from the state which they represented. 

Pro'xenus (Proxenos), the name of the 
Boeotian friend of Xenophon, at whohc 
invitation he took part in the expedition 
of Gyms related in the ‘Anabasis'. 
Prude'ntiusGle'mens, AuKiaLira (b. a.d. 

a Christian Bat in poet, native of 
Spain, known for his h.\ inns and for poems 
on Christian dogma and tales of martyrs. 

Prytane'um {Prutaneimt), in Oroek capi- 
tal cities, tlie ‘tovvn-liair, consecrated to 
llostia (q.v.). The health of the State 
stood in it, and guests of the Stale were 
entertained tlicre. 

Pry'tany U*rutanei(l), sec ClcisthencR. 
pHcu'tlolus, a comedy by Plautus : the 
title is taken from a character In the plav . 

A Macedonian captain has bought a girl, 
Phoonleium, from a procurer for twentv 
iiiinae, pa>ing fifteen down. Tho girl is 
to tie delivered to his messenger when he 
si'nds the remaining five minae and a cer- 
tain token. Cahdorus, a young Athenian, 
is in love with her, Tho play deals with 
the trick bv wiiieh his fatJier’s slave, 
Pseudolus, having inter<*ept<‘d the cap- 
tain’s letter and token, cheats the rnoeurcr 
and carries oft Phocnuniin for (’alidorus. 

Psy'che (Pifilcfu\ ’Soid*), in tho ‘Golden 
\ss’ of ApulciuH (q.v.), Hks, iv-vd (in the 
tale told by an old woman to aniiiso the 
girl captured by the robliers), a damsel 
who w’as bo beautiful that Venus bc-caine 
jealous of her. Slio bi‘nt Cupid to make 
I’syeho full in love with Homo unsightly 
creature, but Cupid himself became her 
lover. lie placed her in a palace, but only 
visited her in the dark and forbade her 
to attempt to see him. Her HisU'rH from 
jealousy told her he was a monstiT and 
would devour her. Ono niglit she tt»ok a 
lamp and looked at Cupid wluie he Hlcpt. 
Agitated by the sight of his iieaiity, she 
lot fall on him a drop of oil from the lamp, 
and woke him. Whereupon tlie god left 
her, angry at her dlsobudieuoi'. Psyche, 
solitary and remorseful, sought her lover 
all over tho cart h, and various superhuman 
tasks wore required of her by Venn''. The 
first of these was to sort out befiirc night 
an enormous heap of various kinds of 
grain. Hut the ants took pity on Psyf'he, 
and comuig in hosts, did the task for ikt. 
So. by one means or another, all tho tasks 
got done, except tho last, which was to 
go down to Hades and fetch a ('asket of 
beauty from Persephone. She had almost 
aecomplisbod this, when she had the 
curiosity to open tho casket. It contained 


not beauty, but a deadly sleep, which 
overcame her. But Jupiter, at Cupid’a en- 
treaty, at last consented to her marriage to 
her lover, and she was iirought to heaven. 

'riiis fable was the subject of a poem by 
Shackerley Maniiiou (1(537), and of an- 
other by William Morris in his ‘Earthly 
Paradise'; and there are versions of it in 
T^ater’s ‘Manus the Epicurean’, and in tho 
‘Eros and l^syehe' of Bridges. 

Pt ^'leniies {Piolemaioi)^ the th iiU'-t y that 
niled over Egypt from lh(‘ death of Alex- 
ander the Great until the Kouian conquest. 
Fop the foundation of the dv nasty, see 
Mat'ffhmia, § 2. The priiic*ipal members of 
the dv nasty were l^tolemv 1 (Sotcr, son of 
Lagus. 323-283 n.r.); his son I'tolcmy II 
(Philadclphiis, 28.7-216), at first joint 
luler willi his father; ami Ptolemy Ui 
(Euorgetes, 246—221), who won for a time 
a largo part of Seleucid Asm. 

Tho first Ptolemies constantly endea- 
voured, with varying success,, to extend 
their dominions over Syria and Asm 
Minor, and to obtain a footing in Groce ‘ 
itself. They were thus in frequent <.on- 
fliet with the Scdeucids (q.v.). They lu‘hi 
southern Syria fairly' continuously till 
206 and eo.istal T)or.se^sions round 

Asia Minor till a few years Liter. Cvrcne 
they retained till OS and f’vprus till ,'>s n r. 
Jiidaeu remained un<ler their sway till 200, 
The book ot Ecclesnisfc'i, which dates from 
the end of that period, rcfl( cts the dispon- 
denc*y of part of tho Ji^w'jsh arisloiraev 
under tho i'tolomaic rule and tlieir pre- 
ference for tho Solcueids; hut according 
to Polybius the oomnion peoiile were 
favourable to the former. The attempts 
of tho Ptolemies on Greoi’c wcie defeat cd 
by the Antigonlds (see Macf (foina, § 3). 
The l^olemii'S owed tho control of their 
dominions outside Egyjil in great part to 
their naval power; but their tlcet lost its 
Mipreinaev in a severe ili feat by Antigoniis 
olf Andros in 24G or 213. 

t Jnder the later Ptolemies Egypt enttred 
a period of great confusion, owing co 
domestic strife witiiin the dynasty, civil 
wars and mob-rule. »The last chapter in 
tho history of the Ptolemaic dynasty 
opened when Ptolemy XI (Auletes) in 
51 B.c, left his throne to be shared by his 
daughter Cleopatra VII and hi*- \ oung son 
Ptolemy XTl. During tho discord that 
followed, Julius Caesar male a descent 
on Kgy pt in 48. lie was for a time besieged 
in the palace at Alexandria, but finally 
defeated his assailants, and established 
CleoT>atra in power. Cleopatra followed 
Caesar to Rome in 46, and lived with him 
there till his death in 44, when she re- 
turned to Alexandria. She bore to Caesax 
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a son wbo was named Coesarion (q.v.). 
For hop relations witli Mark Antony, hoi* 
under the name of tl.o latter. After the 
defeat of Actlum and Antony’s death, 
Cleopatra, having failed to beguile Oc‘ta- 
viau, took her own life, and the dyniistj 
of the Ptolemies came to an end. 

The Ptoliwnies claimed the ownershij) of 
the entire soil of Iflgypt (except the lands 
of Alexandria, Naucratis, and Ptolemai««, 
a city in Upper Eyypt founded by 
I’tolcniy J). Part of it wtis farmed for 
them by their ow*n peasants, iiraetieally 
serfs. The U'lC (but not the i)ropcrt> ) 
of the tonI wa‘< irraiitod. <>n variim-^ 
terms, to different cateuorics of Loldeis. 
All <‘oiii-land ])aid a tax in t'orn, v\hi(‘li 
nltimately ft>und its way tt> the ^rreat 
King’s IJarn in Alexandria, wJieiiee it was 
sold. Vineyards, orchards, and gardens 
were also taxed. The king had an impor- 
t.‘inl monopoly of oil, protccti d by a Jh*uy> 
import iliity on fcu’cdgn oil, and nunio- 
polios of textiles, ])apyrus, mines, and 
quarries. lie kad shares in e(*rtaiii busi- 
nesses, and heeuees hatl to he purchased 
to carry on others. In fa<‘t practically 
every busmess was either o>vm‘d in pa"t 
or in whole by the king, monoiK'lized, 
taxed, or subject to liecmco. This vtust 
system of exploitation, W'hleh otTerb a 
striking contrast to the i)oUcy of tlu* 
Seleucids in Asia, was cArrunl on by i 
biglily organized army of offlelals. The 
(Muidition of tho follahin (the I<jgyT>tian 
peasants) was iniBorable. An artisan re- 
c'Cived 2-3 obols a day, a labourer doing 
hoary work one obol. Sf/i’ikes were fre- 
quent. The armr eonsl^t^^d of mercenaries, 
and under the first three l*tolcmi«*s no 
luitivo was adin.ttod to it. I’toleixi IV 
roeniited natire lirfjcjps, and it was thew* 
who defeated the army of Ajitioeliiis III 
at llaphia in 21 7. Tlie national couscious- 
noss of the Egyptians was awakened 
by this victory, the position of tli<' Creeks 
was weakened, and Egyi>1iaii influems 
increased. A mixed nraeeo-Egyi)tian race 
was gradually formed. Meanwdiilc grave 
abuses developerl in tho Ploleinnic system 
of administration, wJlicli dej>ondeel on the 
honesty and elllcienev of the ollleiaJs, and 
only tho energetic r(‘foniis of PUilemy VII 
(Euergetes IT ) enabled it to survh o till the 
Roman conquest. 

The Ptoleinies were immensely enrl<*lied 
by their exphiifation of Egypt, ami tliev 
raised their capital, Alexandria, to great 
wealth and magnificence. Jly their patron- 
age of art and literature, and e.-ipecially by 
tho establishment of tho Miisi lira (q.v.), 
or literary acjademy of Alexandria, and tlic 
Alexandrian Library (q.v.), tho first Ptole- 
mies made tho city a centre of Ilelleuistic 
4330 A 


culture. Ptolemy I himself wrote a narra- 
tive of Alexander’s campaigns, which was 
useti by the historian AiTian (q.v.). (Jreck 
settlors were planted In many parts of 
Egypt, more extensively in tho reclaimed 
land of tho Eayoum. To these settlements 
we owe uuinertms papyri (q.v.). discovered 
in modern times where physical conditions 
have been suitable for their preservation, 
containing ptirtioiis of Gre<*k works. 

Pto'lemy (Claudius J^tolenuTeus), a cele- 
brated astronomer, who li\ed at Alexan- 
dria in tho 2nd c. a.i>.. ami who in liis 
‘Mathematike Sjntuxis* (‘aystom of 
MatlK'niulic-^', translated later into Arable 
and known as the ‘Almagest’, i.e. ‘The 
groal work’) summed ui> tl.i‘ asl roiiomiral 
knowii-dge of the age. In it. lie developed 
a theory x»f tho relative movements of the 
siiii. moon, ami olanets round the earth, 
winch he supposed ti> bo stationary Thh 
theory (w'ith moilillcatioiis) wuis accepted 
imtil the tiiuo of Uopernieiis ai.d Kepler. 
PtohunyaN., w rot (‘a MJeograpliike lluplie- 
gfsN* oi ‘tJeogiMphicai O^kthrie*, for long 
ahta»idar(l geographical text-book, ami a 
miniber of other Heieniitle treatises, in- 
eUiduig one on optics atm one on t be theory 
of miwie. 1 1 is principal works survive. 
Ptolemy invented tho seieneo of trlgono- 
fuetry, and improved the method of fixing 
geographi<*al positions by reference to their 
latitude and luugltudo; his ‘(loograiihy* 
contuidb tables of t.ho positions of all tho 
principal pltu'csin the world as t hen known. 
The WM)ik was provided wdlh maps; some 
of tncHc, which may bo eontomporarj , 
have sur\ iveil. 

Chaucer’s Wife of Bath quotes a pro- 
verb fi-oin the Almagest of ‘the wise 
ostrologe dauu I’tholomfi 

Publica'ni, see Equt'slrian Onh"^, 

Pub* 'lius Sy'rus iSijrus), a vriter of 
Latii iVlimCH (q.v.) of the 1st c. n.r. He was 
brongiit to itoirr as a slave, probably 
IrtixQ Antioch, and was manumitted, lie 
is known to us by a collection of maxims 
which purport to have been culled from 
his plays, and of wdiieh these arc speclmeub ; 
Nimiiitn alte'^car.do veritas amittitur. 
lleredis fietus t>al peisoiia risus est. 
Avojtih nisi cum moritur nil retie faelt. 

.hnoti. >f his maxima, ‘Judex danmatur 
cum ni cimB absolvitur', was adopted by 
the *iSdlnburgh Review’’ (1K02) to express 
its stem attitude in literary criticism. The. 
collection was used as a school book. 

Punic Wars. Koine, having by 270 b.u. 
made herself mistress of tho ll^ilian penin- 
sula and become o Meoiterranoan power, 
found herself confronted across tho Straits 

a 
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of Messina by the rival power of Carthage, 
which now held the Kreater part of northern 
Africa, cities on the coast of southern 
Spain, Sardinia and Corsica, and the north 
and west of Sicily. To the political rivalry 
between the two states was added a trade 
rivalry. The Carthaginians were rapidly 
closing the western seas to Rome. The 
conflict between them was precipitated by 
a trivial incident, the appeal of the 
Mamertines (originally a band of Italian 
mercenaries hired by Agathocles of Syra- 
cuse (q.v., § 3) for war against Carthage), 
who had occupied Messina, for protect h n 
against the Syracusans. The appeal was 
addressed first to the CurUiaginlans and 
then to the Homans, and led to these 
becoming embroiled with one another. 

The First War lasted from 261 

to 241 B.c’. The Romans buUI a fleet, and 
won a great naval victoiy in 200 at Mj lae 
near Messina, laigoly thanks to the de- 
vice of the cor»i (gangways by \\ hich the 
soldiers could board an enemy bhij) when 
laid alongside her). They disem]>arked 
on the coast of Africa, and after bome 
early sue cesses were there* defeated, Regu- 
lua (q.v.), one of the consuls, who had been 
left in (‘ommand of a diminished unuj, 
being taken prisoner (255). Tliey lost the 
greater i>urt of their fleet in a stoiin, and 
after further naval disasters eonliued Uicir 
efforts to driving the Carthaginians trom 
Sicily. From 247 they wore there eot> 
fronted by the great gt‘iu‘ral llaunlear 
Barca (q.v.), father of Hunilflial, and after 
a suceesbioTi of adverse campaigns won the 
war and secured bicilv by tlie naval victory 
off the Aegates Insulae (242). riiclly (cv- 
cept the dominion of ihe faitJiful llieron II, 
see iSj/rnciisr, it •!) becauio the first Roman 
province. Sardinia and Corsica were an- 
nexed a few years later (237) during a 
revolt of the Carthaginian mercenaiie'' 
which followed the first Ihiiiio War, 

The Sifit’ONi) PuNUJ War, the prcai 
ordeal in which the stubborn courage of 
Rome was sei*n ot its highest, was launched 
when Hannibal, who liad been vowed by 
his father Hamil(*ar to undying hatred of 
Rome, Bucooeded to tho coniiuand of the 
Carthaginian army m Spam, and in t-pito 
of Roman protests captured Haguutum, a 
city in alliaiu ‘0 with Romo, llannibnl 
reached Italy after an arduous passage 
over the Alps in 21s, was joined by the 
Gauls of northern Italy, and ilefeated one 
great Roman army after another, at tho 
Ticinus, the Trobla (218), and Lake Trasi- 
monc (217). Ho moved to the S. to detach 
Rome’s allies from her. The skilful policy 
adopted by Quintus Fabius tlio Cuncta- 
tiyr or delayer, of following the invader 
and harassing him, while refusing a general 


engagement, proved successful; but It 
caused discontent at Romo, and was 
abandoned in 216, with the result that 
Hannibal overwhelmed the Roman army 
at Cannae. But the spirit of Rome was 
unsubdued and her Oillios for the most part 
remained faithful to her. Steps had al> 
ready been taken to prevent reinforce- 
ments reaching Hannibal from Spain, and 
similar precautions wero taken against 
ols new ally, Philip V of Mueedon. The 
w.ar languished in Italy and Hannibal 
turned his attention to tho conquest of 
Sicily. The tide turned slowly In favour 
of Home. M. Cflaudius Marcellus captured 
Syracuse in 212 and weakened the power 
of Carthage in Sicily, (''ampanla was re- 
covered. Tho young P. Cornelius Seipio 
showed his militaiy genius in Spain, and 
when ll.iiimlial summoned his lirothor 
llubdrubal Uu‘nco to his aid, the latt<‘r 
was intercepted and his aimy dcsLro>cd 
at the Metaurus (207). The conquered 
portiouB of Spain w^ero formed into two 
Homau provinces in 206 (or 107). The war 
was transferred to Africa, whore flu* bU<*- 
cesses of Stipio, after forring tho with- 
diawal of Hannibal from Italy (which he 
had occupied for lifleen jears), ended tho 
war with the of Zamu in 202. 

C’arthage w«is forced to renounce* her eoii- 
quests, pay an annual tribute, and limit 
her army. wShc* Jost her position as a gi*ejt 
Mediterranean power. 

She retained however her commercial 
importance, and cuntiuued to <*ompole 
successfully with Rome in t rade. This wus 
a source ot uiieasini*bs at Home. Carthago 
had imdertaken to wage no wars in Africa 
without tlu* eonbont of itome. In 1.51 the 
depredations of MasiTussu, the ruler of 
ihe udjoimng Numiihan kmgrlom and tho 
friend of Home, goaded her into retalia- 
tion, and thereupon Romo declared war 
(the TiiiiU) l*r/Nic’ 'Var). Remo was now 
determined on tho final extinction of lier 
rival (see CaU) the Censor). A perfidious 
attempt was made to gain tho city bv a 
stratagem, and when this failed it wrns 
regularly besieged. It was captured and 
deinolisliod by Sciiito Aemihunus (q.v.) 
in 146. Tho Carthaginian dominions were 
for the greater pari constituted a Roman 
province (called ‘Africa’), and the ancient 
commercial empire of Carthage came tc» on 
end. 

Pu'nira, see Silizis Italiciis. 

Purple (purpura), a dye discovered by 
the Phoonifums and perhaps known In 
Hoinoric times, derived from certain or- 
gans of tho murer, a shell -fish found lii the 
Mediterranean. The best kinds of this dye 
wore made by tho Tyrians and fotehed a 
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hlKh prico. It was used for dyeing gar- 
ments of a distinctive nature such as the 
mantles of the orclions at Athens, and the 
purple stripes on the togas of Homan 
magistrates (see Clothing , § 3). 

Pyane'psia (Puanepsia or Puanopsia\ 
see Festivals, § 5. 

Py'dna, in Macedonia on tho Thermaic* 
Gulf, the scene of the battle in 168 n.c. in 
wljieh L. Aomiliua Paullus decisively de- 
feu ted Perseus king of Macedonia (q.v., 

§ 3) and ended tho Third Mac(‘donian A\'ar. 

Pygnja'lion (Pugmdlidn), a legen<lar.\ 
king of C’ypnis, who fell in love w it Ii a 
beautiful statue (according to Ovid made 
bj ‘liuiM'lf). He prayed to Aplnodite to 
give him a wife rcsenibling the statue ; and ' 
she did more than this, for she gave the | 
statue life, and I’yginalion jiiairh'd tin 
woman so ereated. 'PIk* •-toi’” i«> tue Im'-i'- 
<>f INtaiston’s poem ‘The MctaiuorpIi(»s(s 
of gmalion’s Image’ (iriOs); is nmoiu 
the tales tcild in \\ . MfU'ris’s ‘Eji’thh 
Paradise* (1868-70); and i*^ tlie sidifnt of 
a, ((.medy by NV. GiMait, ‘I’jginalion 
and (Jalatea* (the name Galatea jV»r tin 
transformed statue appears to he a modon 
invention). ‘ l\v guuilioTr is aP(» the title 
of a play by (i. lleriiard Shaw. 

Pygmies (Puofunioi, fiom pvgjm, a 
measure of l(‘ngt)i, c. 13 iiula s), dwarf in- 
liahitants of Africa, with whom the erniic's 
were supposed to carry on war. Tiii^ 
belief is frequently referred to by aneieii* 
writers, e.g, Homer, Aristotle, Ovid, and 
J’liny. Dwarf tribes have in modtin time-^ 


a chink In the wall that separated thetr 
tw'o houses. They agreed to meet at tho 
tomb of Ninus outside the w'alls of the 
city, under a white mulberry tree. Thlsbe 
eariie first to the appointed place, but 
being frightened by a lion, fled into a cave, 
droi)ping her veU, which tho lion worried 
and eov’iuvd wdth blood. I’j ramus, arriv- 
ing, found the bloody veil, and concluding 
that Thisbe had been devoured, stabbed 
himself with liis sword. Thisbe, coming 
from the euve, di-trnnght at the sight of 
tile dying l^yramus, fell upon his bvvoid. 
Their blood lloweii to the roots of tho 
muJlKTry tree, which Gierenftcr bore only 
red fruit. Tlie story is tol>l by Ovid in the 
*Meli,inorphos(‘s’ ; It is also the subject of 
tlie ‘tedious brief sec u''’ pJaved by Mick 
itotlom and h<-. friends in ‘A JMid&umnier 
Night’s 1 treat o’. 

I P> V^opolyni'ces, the braggart r i]»latn 
in the ‘AJiles (.doriosus* ((j.v.) of Plauim.. 

I Pyriphlc'^ethon Kpurij'hhgctluhi), sec 
1 hides. 

Pyrrhic Dance {I'urrichn, the ypartan 
iiiiiuh* war-daiue, perhaps a form of the 
hiironhatta («i.\.). It Ik said 'o hav’C 
originated with the DorianH m Grete. It 
was danced at the Spaitan rnnopaediac 
and also iit tlie I’unatiu'iiutM. at .Xtheiis 
(sec /'Vh/fm/s, §§ r> and ‘3). The oiigiii of 
tue name is uncerlalii. 

I Py'rrhon (Purn Cn), see hapiirs. 

I P>'rrhus (7’un7/n.s), a name of Neopio- 

I ieiijus (q.v.y. 


l)een found in Equatorial Atrica. 

Py'lades (l^ulddrs), (1) in (ireek rn tho- 
logy the constant liieiid of Oiestes \ 
lie aeeornpauiefl him to the laud of the 
Tauri (see Iphigvnia), and later to My- 
eenao when Orestes took vengeance on 
Glj temnestra and Aegisthus (see F.hdra, 
Sophocles* tragedy). (‘J) An actor at 
Home, SCO PanUmime. 

Py'los {Pulos\ (1) the legeridar.v kingdom 
of Neleus and Nestor (qq v.) in the I’elo- 
poTinese; (2) a tow* on the \V. <'ojist of 
the Peloponiiese, in Messenia. *J'hi » and 
the adjoining Bay of 1*.\1ok, and Sphae- 
tcria, the island which almost closes the 1 
mouth of tlie bay, were tbe scene of an 
iinport.ant defeat of the Spartans by the 
Athenians in#42.'i n.< . (see Pi lopcmmsian 
irar). It was here that in later times was 
fought the battle of Navarino (18‘27). 


Pyrrhus T (Purrhos) (31 P/8-27‘2 n.c.), 
king of Hiurus Iroiu 3(»7, wi*s second 
emein of Mexamloi the Great, for the 
father <»r Pyrrhus, and Olympias, mother 
of Alexander the Great, w(*re the son and 
danrhter respect ivoly of two brotliers, 
Kpi. princes. I'yrrlius was ousted from 
his t rone in 302, served under Demetrius 
PoJiorertes at Ipsus (see Jltlairdnnio, 
§ 2), and by l*tolemv*s help was restored 
in 297. lie was a skilful eomtnanrtir, a 
good oiganizer and an amhitions military 
adventurer, lie hoped to revdvo tho 
einpiri' of Alvixandcr the Great, and was at 
one Time (286) tue most powerful ruler In 
the Knropean paili (>i it, having secured 
The*^ ' I and a portitm of Macedonia , but 
no wt ^ ■'oon driven hack to Kpinis by 
by^mnehuH. Tie then turned to the west 
ana accept eu tlie invitation of Tarentum 
to lead tho Italian Greeks against Rome. 


Py^ ramus (J^iiTnmos), Ihc subject of an I Do won battles in 280 and 279 but was 
Asiatic legend. He was a v’outh of Baby- 1 unabl^ to establish himself In Italy. Tho 
Ion, who loved his neighbour Thisbe. The , expre^sion ‘Pyrrhic victfiry*, a victory 
two lovers, whom their parents forbade I won at too great a cost, alludes to bji 
to marry, exchanged their vows through 1 exclamation attributed to PjTrhus after 
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the battle of Asrulum in 279, whtre he 
routed the Homans but lost the flower of 
hts arm), *Ono more such victory and we 
are undone*. Ht then landed in feitilv 
and l)V the <nd of 277 had dnven back 
the ( «utha^niuns to Lil) hacum Hut his 
Slceliot allies refused to suppoit him in 
his plan to at ta( k C arlbagro itself W here 
upon ht abandoue d his w< stem ad\ enturc 
Ho ome more invadid Macodrmia (271) 
with some suoctss, but was diverted to 
an attack on sparta, which sucecssfiill) 
lesisted his hicfi^e (272) He w is killed in 
the same >eir m an attempt to sel/e 
Algos Theie is a life of H^nhus by 
Plutaieh whc» ulites the stones about 
Pyiihiis and labrieius rtftirod to belt m 
uudei i abridus 

Pytha'goras (Puthaporas) a cdehiatcd 
(xieek philosopher hoiii it Sunos ibc iit 
'iso lie If I is hill to hue truelh 1 m 

rgyjit and the I asl and 1 itei, when l*oh - 
crates (ei \ ) he came tyrant of Simos to 
ha\t mi^ialidt iC lotomn M ign i (ii leeix, 
and the I ( foimdc 1 ihchrolci hi dhtihootl 
This w is piinianlv lehgims an I philo 
hoplu il in e h na< te r but it also e \e i< isod 
jiohtienl m/hicuee in fuour f oligaiehv 
PvtUagoris miv hue lunshed m the 
d( mocralie it\oIt it the end of the (ith e 
which destroy td this school Hit mciii 
hers of the se hool wero bouiul by stiiet 
vows to then le idei and piartised isceti 
eism, partniilHih m the matte*! ef feioel 
lit was sud to hue derived his m ii il 
dnctiirus fioni Delphi (his ninie. me iiis 
inouthpi cc ot Deliihl ) lU tiught the 
doetiino of tho transruigr itlon of bouls 
(found also jn Driihisiu, q v , and the. 
lehgioris of liidii) and hnnself rltinitd to 
reiiuiuhiT his e ulitr me irnilions He 
discov eu d the iiume r It il rel ili< n lit twee n 
the kngth of stiings and tho mu le il mitts 
which they produce when vilu itmg and 
I volvetl the idt i that the t vid in ili in i f 
tlie unneist istole sought not iiiinitter 
but in mini he IS anti their lelitious tif 
whieli the. objeeis < f sense ire tho repre 
seulutions Nothing siiivivts of hia w it 
mgs He gioitly i Ivameel m ithc matic il 
geometiical ind istioiieniie il'-eitiue lU 
knew that the. c ii th is a pjilicie., anel is s n 1 
to have sitiihcul a hentomli when he 
diseovered that the seiuiie. on the hypo 
Umiso of a right mgkd tiiaruh is cqiiil 
to the sum of the seiu iit on the othei two 
sides ' 

Tho P) thagore an dot*trmes re v ive d 1 ilc i 
(at Homo m the oiilv linits of tJio J mpire ) 
and licraino fused with Oiphibin, with 
which the) had aflimtits 

Pv'theas iPutfie(7s), a Greek of Massilia, 
contemporary with Vlexander the Gicat, 


who made a t ourageous \ ciyago up the W . 
coast of Europe to Hiitain, Jutland and 
the Orkney s and She tlands Ills narratiy e 
IS lost, but was used h) Stiabo, yyho how- 
eyer (wrongly) distrust eel it 

Py'thia (Pufhia) tho priestcbs of Vpcilo 
at Delphi (q v ) 

Py'thian estival (Pvihm), see I isfnals, 
^ 1 

Py'thon {PtUhon) see Dtlphi 

Q 

Quaestio, bee Judicial Proa lure, ^ 2 
Quof bfio'itrs, hct J*at i titan 

Quaestio' nf*t € mn li la'lPs si c PI larch, 
y 3 

Quaestors, it Home crigiiude issi lints 
cf the ronsiik in tiaring tiiuinils liltr 
icccived chuge of the st itc tie isuiy 
( itrarium) Ihtv c dike ted iiid icecided 
ieye.ime ind pud it out ou oulei t a 
niU>istfit( Jliev were it fust two iii 
riumlur subse ciue n‘ly foiii, and more 
were idde I is the I oinan ('oniii k ns 
ineiexsed an I fmiuciil etlniils were ii 
(lulled in the pij^inee I he y were 
elcctc Inniiiiillv bvtiu fee pit I nckrthi 
legislati )Ti of '■‘iiH ii le rtionto the. ciii usteir 
hip give idini sum to the smite 

Quattuo'ryin \iis purga'ndis, m t 

J iffinfii ir tU 

Quindeei'mviri saens faeiu'ndis, it 
Koriif a he itd of htteen oihtiils chirked 
w it h kc t pine t ( Tisultiiig and iiiti r p^t t irig 
the sii^iiine Hooks (cf v ) 1 lu y weie 

le quire i to sec te) the euming out ef the 
me isureh indicated by the Heiol inel ilso 
to supoivise the worship of (iitck ind 
or until divinities such ih Cvbelc (q v ) 
intreieluced )t Heme is i lesult of eem 
lilting the Doe»ks 

Quinqua'trus, m Horn m leligion, eingin 
ally a festival of Mens at which the sicied 
sh'c’ds (media ei y )„yvcit puiiftcd held 
on t le fifth d IV (w he nee its mine) iftei 
the Jeks ot March le the iJth On this 
day the salii (q \ ; iieiforme el a c cremomal 
duicc in tho ( onutnini hcfoie tho pcmti- 
fiie^ anil the olheets ol c u iliv llu sxnio 
einv was regireleel as the*^ nirtheUv ot 
Mineiy i and it e inic to be thought th it 
the festiy al was m honour of that goelelcss 
It was further oiioneouslv supposed (by 
Ovid Liv), anel others) that Quirquatruh 
Rigmlied a festival of five d lys duritiem 

Quinque'nnium Nero'nis, a phrase ap- 
pheel to the early years of Iseio's reign. 
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viewed, in ix*tro8i»oct and in routrast to 
the later period, as a sort of CJolden Akc. 

Quinti'lian (Marcus Fdftta.s Qiiintilidnui,) 
(r, a.d. 35-c. 95), of Cala:?iirr*is in Si)ain* 
received i)ait at Jea^t of Iih edueatijni 
at Rome nnd listenc*d assiduously to the 
orators of the time. Alter a return to 
Hpuin, from ^\hieh he wa'^ liroimht back 
Ij> Galba. he taught rhetorie at Rome, 
beinff the first to re« cUe an ollit iul salai \ 
a-s a U'aeiier, and beeame wealthy and 
famous. The >ouiic:i‘r IMiiiy was amonp: 
h.s pindls. lie alsf) plenderl in tla' 'ouil^. 
irnnnlian made him consul ami tutor to 
bis frrandin plu'ws. \fter t went > >eais oj 
teiKliinf? he retired, and the last part of 
b's life was mveii to the ccmiposilion, at 
ibe reciuesi <»! his admirers, of his *liisli- 
tutio (Jratoiia* (<l.v.). Tho inti-oil*ution 
to the Cth Jlook of IJii-. refe7*s t«)uehiiiirl' 
to tlic^ loss »)f his sinv.'vinn son after the 
deaths of iii^ wjf<‘ and .i* other son. Hi«- 
c'arlier woik on the Dec'iino of Oratoiw 
(‘Do C^ansis (’oiruptiie Rloquentiae*) is 
lost. Two collect ions of ‘Deeirtmutidnf'*'’, 
rhetorical tlicanes on imaj^inary piohlems 
of eondiiet in ^^^’^<nls < Ik umstan<*e‘- or on 
prr)l)lems ari-in«’ out of tlie < oidliet ol laws, 
&e.. altrilniled to Qiimt iliau, arc ]ii(»b.i|.lv 
not hy 1dm, tlioiuh some nia\ reprc m M 
t liemes used in his Kc hool. I'oi (,iinn1 ilaui’s 
st> le see /’m.sv*, § 2. 

1’he ‘ InstitTitio* is peihaps clii(‘tl\ 
prized to-d<iy for the list ot authors to Ik 
st idierl, willi Quintilian’s judfTcunents on 
them, contained in tlie tcmili hook; hut 
lliCTr* Is much of eudiirini^ value in hi'' 
discussion of ediicatiou t,'etiC'?'aJI\ , and we 
come here and there ou ineidc'iibil sn>iiit?a 
allow intr profonncl insitj:ht into humuii 
nature and the piineiples f»f ’1 be* 

tieatise, nfUr liavint? Iieeri hmuly .te- 
elaimed t Martial calls i^uint iliau tin 
supreme* pruide of wsi\wvard jouth’), lost 
its influeni’C ill I Im Middle \f;es. I’etrandi 
had an impiTfeet copy of it. I’osKio dis- 
eoM'i-ed a eonipletr manuseript . It was 
first priiitc'd in 1 t7(», and it acquired a 
prrc*at reputation in the Kenaissanee ; for 
Quiiitiliau's conccpti< v of the inirpose of 
c'clueation- to jirocmec* not a pedant hut 
a man of hijrli c-Jiunietcr and treimial c-iil- 
ture— wa^ in hariuoriv with lliut of the 
humanists of tlio ICtli c*. In Knirlaud 
Quintilian inliuenced Sir Thomas Klyot’s 
‘The aovenionr* n.')31) and Thomas Wil- 
son’s ‘Arte of Rhc'toiique* and 

lii*n lonson drew on him m Ills ‘ Timber ; 
or Discoveries’. 

Quinti'lius Va'rus, see Varus. 

Qui'ntus Cu'rtius, see Curtius, 
Qui'ntus Smyrnae'us, Quintus of 


Mnyrna, who lived probably In the 4th 
f. A.i)., was author of a Gj*oek epic poem 
(called Ta jiieO* ’'Ofrrjpov) to All the prap 
between the ‘Iliad* and the ‘Odyssey’, 
in fourteen books. The work feur\i\es, 
but is chiefly of antiquarian interest. 

Quirl'nus, in Roman rc'liprioit, oripririally 
the loc*al deity (jierhaps the war ifod) of the 
h-'ahme eommimity settled on tlie Quiriu^i 
bill. \\ l.eri this eommunity c*amo to be 
cmilmdic'tl in home (sc*e Jxome, § *2), 
Qiibinti.s w'as iiu-liidcMl umonp: tho state 
jM'd*- of the eilv, with .liipiter ui.d Mars, 
iii" fe stival, thc*Qa/>i/i«/m, was l•elc‘b^ated 
ou 17 1 01 ) 111 .'! I y (si 0 atidforinn Fci iae)^ but 
not him; is known of his litual. Quirinus 
w.iM idtuitilieil with Ibuniihis l»y tlie 
J!omaiis of (lie la^t reruhlii . lie had his 
own Jlinuen (q.v.), the Flauu n QnirxntlHs. 

Ouirites, a word of uncertain derivation, 
api'iied to the c>lde-.1 iiiliiibitcntN of Lfoiiie, 
Latin and Snliine, and later to ti t* Roman 
pc'oph* ill their civil eaiiacit.v. The term 
was not .ipplicnblo to Romans when serv- 
inp: 111 the aniiN ; ("acsrir on one occasion 
cjiu lied a milt iii.v of his bojdiers hv address- 
iiijr them as ‘QuiriteR (Suet. C'm*s. 70; 
Tac*. Ann, i. 12). Quiris is ^aid to be the 
Sahinc ior * hinee ’. It may therefore have 
been tbc title of eilizejis who had the 
pri^ ilc'preof bcMiinprarm.'-. Some think thui 
Qa/nfc.s* oia;nial1> siprnitic'd the inhuhitunts 
o'" tlu 8al)iiie toWi) of C'liri's. 


R 

Ra'mnes, Tit'ies, LD'ceres, the names 
of tlu* tliiee tribe-, of which the primitive 
Roman people is said to have eoiisistccl. 
Till* oii;;m of the* i).iiiic*s in obscure. Scm* 

/I'oiwc, {> 2. 

R^'nat, sc-c Fro{/s. 

Rape of the Sabines, see Jiowr, § 2. 
Recension, wi Tcjcts and FtudieSf {ill. 

Recurrent verse, see Fidoniiis JpoF 
huuns. 

Re'gia, in aiieionl Rome, tho royal palace 
of Niima (Q V.) near llie Koiimi. 31 
adjoined the Temple of Vesta and tlie 
House of the Vestals. In republican limes 
•t' e Ue(da w'as the ollieial head-quarters 
(mi. it is thouplil, the residence) of the 
I'oatlfex Maximus. The bulldinpr was 
sc'veral times burnt and restored. In 
30 «.c\ it was relmilt of marble, and on its 
w’alls were inscribed tho fasti coft sutures 
niid/«sf/ friitmphdles (sgq Epigraph y, § 10). 

Regifu'gium, a eei*emnny hold at Rome 
on ‘24 Feliniary, of which all that wo know 
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Is that after a sacrifice In the Coinitium I in part in primitive ideas of taboo, that 


(q.v.), the Rox Sacromm (q.v.) fled from 
the Fomm. It was thought in antiquity 
that this nymbolizod the flight of the last 
Tarquln king from Rome. But this view 
is questioned by modem scholars, though 
they are not in agreoincnt as to the tnio 
explanation. It has been pointed out by I 
Frazer (on Ov. Fast. 11. C«5) that the 
Intercalary period (sec Calendar) of eleven 
days a year was introduced just before 
24 February, the date of the Rcglfugiuin, 
and he suggests that the ceremony repre- 
sented the Icnninatlon of the rule of a 
teinporaiT king who held nominal sway , 
during the intercalary pciioil. j 

Regi'llus (the first byllahle is presuinabb 
long), Lake, n lake in Latium on tin 
shores of which the Romans in the eailv 
days of tho rcimblic (c. 4516 n.c.) defeat nl 
the Latins, who were endeavouring to 
re-estahlibh the Tarquins at Rome. Tt was 
said that the gods (Jastor and Pollux 
appeared in the batllo and bore tlio news 
of the victory to Rome. 

Re'gulus Marcus 

consul in 207 and 250 B.c. In the latter 
year he was one of the commanders of the 
Roman expedition to Africa in the Flist 
Punic War. JJis colleague w*is recalled 
and he -was left in solo command wit ti only 
15,000 men. From over-confidciicc ho 
proposed exorijitunt tormn wlicn the ( ar- 
liiaglmans alteiiipted to iicgotiutc pt.ue. 
Thereupon tlio enemy in d(s]mir idact'd 
tho Si>aitau Xanthlppus in coinruand <>7 
their army, an<l tlefeated and captuicd 
Rogulus. In 250 the (jarthagimans, de- 
feated at Panor iius (Palermo) in 251, sent 
him witli an embassy tt) Romo lo propose 
peace, making Jilm swear to return if 
the negotiotiouH faih'd. He advised the 
Romans lo coutiiiue the war, returned to 
Carthago, and was put to a cmii death. 

Religion. 

OlU<.KK Reliuion 
§ 1. Sountb of Greek rtUaion 
Greek roligLon was a highly complex 
product and there is much in connexion 
with its origins and devoJopment tliot is 
BtUl matter of controversy. It appenT^i to 
have had its source, in part, in the personi- 
fication by a primitive people of the powers 
of nature tis nffi'ct ing man, eit her nniversaJ 
powers (daimones, q.v.) such as the eaith 
and its fertility, the sky and its lightning 
and rain, or the local pow’crs in particular 
rivers, springs, and trees (see for instance 
NaiadSy Dryads, Oreads ) ; in part in primi- 
tive iileas of magic, e.g. that by tho per- 
formance of coi'tain rites desirable results, 
puoh as a bountiful crop, (‘an be obtained ; 


certain things are sacred or accursed, clean 
OF unclean, whence arose the notion of 
purification. To these Ideas was joined 
the primitive cult of the dead, who were 
supposed to continue their life in the 
grave, retaining a powrer corresponding to 
that which they had exercised while living. 
They were propitiated by offerings placed 
or poured on the grave (not burnt, like 
the sacrifires to the personified powers of 
nature). There w'as an annual fostlvol of 
Hie dead, when they were supposed to visit 
the houses, were welcomed with an offer- 
ing. and w'ere then requested to depart (sco 
under Lemurs for a shuilar Roman (nis- 
tora). From this belief in the survival of 
I Hic spirits of the dead arose the Greek 
bero-eulL; the hero is tho powerful ances- 
tor, not of tho single famib, but of tho 
I whole people, who is honoured and con- 
I (‘illatcd so that he may protect and avenge 
Ids folk. It appears probable that Hie 
Greek leliglon was, moreover, in part a 
blend of tlic bclh fs of the early Hellenes 
when ihey migialed into Groece with 
those of the enrher inhabitanls of tliat 
country. Thus Rostidon combines tho 
• (boi.icters of a iioitherri god of tho horse 
I witli a s«>ulhein god of the s(‘a. And Zens 
eomhiiies nftribut(‘s tliAt sex m to point to 
a mixed mi'PM. There is strong evidcneo 
for a Minorin-M> ceiiacan (^ee Mnvihnv) 
oiigin tor many of the ( JrtH'k nn Ihs, which 
arc toTinc(t(‘d with ((sities of Myeunean 
( uJture such as ^l\^ (‘riiie itself, Tirjns, and 
Tin !j(*s. .Some of the Greek gods, notably 
Apollo and Dionjsus. were later Immi- 
grants from foridgn regions. "VTsitors and 
■•laxcs introduced foreign cults, &U''h as 
that of the Great Mother from Vsia, and 
1 lii'so oeeasiomilly beeamo popular, 

\moiig the ideas prominent in early 
Greek religion aro those of the sanctity of 
what is devoted to a god (either as a 
podscEifaion or as something accursed, i.e. 
dedicated to his anger) and withdrawn 
from profane use, e.g. the Crissaean plain 
near Dolplil, whioli might not bo culti- 
vated; and of pur ifi( alum, the removal of 
, impurity, conceived i s an infcition, aris- 
ing from eontaet, e.g., with death. Thid 
might he effected hj earrying alioiit the 
infected place or yierson .a human being, a 
pig, or a eoek, which absorbed the impur- 
ity and was then destroyed. Hce also 
Sacrifice and Mnyir, Moral.ty, tho ideas 
of lighteousnes'’, guilt. «md retribution, 
formed no part of the archaic religion. 

§ 2. Evolution of Greek religion 
By tho time of Homer, Greek religion 
had assmnod an anthropomorphic form; 
that is to say the powers of nature had 
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tjeen ooncoivcd in the semblance of men 
and women, with the needs, desires, and 
failings of mankind. In the * Iliad’ they 
live in a community on Olympus, ruled 
over by Zeus. They direct Iho affairs of 
men, subject however (in an >inex plained 
muiizior) to the decrees of Fate, a concep- 
tion which belongs to on earlier stage of 
religious evolution. The gods arc localized, 
not omnipresent (Poseidon is absent when 
the homeward journey of Odysseus is 
sanctioned by the council of tJio go<ls), 
they are not omniscient, and they are 
not omnipotent. Their rule has no con- 
nc:cion with morality. They govern ac- 
cording to tlicir perscmal inclinations, and 
sometimes the inclinntioris of various go<ls 
e'>nfllct, ami in the last resort Zeus decidt's. 
Consequently religious cult Is a matter of 
conciliating the gods and mnking them 
f.nvourahloto human enterprises h> ])ra>er, 
offerings, and Iniriit 8ucriti<*e. 

There wjon cnfjie n lei iicncv. nlreadv 
visible in the ‘Odyssey’, and ^till mop* 
maiked in Hesiod, to introduce a nioraJ 
clement in the relations of god-, and men 
(the recognition of jnslice, jiiely, and 
law-ahidingnes>i as acceptable to the goils). 
Apollo, who inculcated the need lor exiua- 
tioii of crime, and Dionjotis, who iniro 
dneed a mystic element in (o*eck religion, 
emerged by t be sbic of Zeus. Umba* \ arious 
inti net ices— the speculations of the philo- 
sophers and poets, the pronouncenn nts of 
the Delphic oracle, the dcvcliipmcnl of the 
clty-stntc, and the work of tin great law- 
givers — (Jreek religiori dcvelopeil rnr*tlier. 
On the one hand, its moral ami spii’itnal 
elements were strengthened: the notions 
of crime and guilt, retribution, expiation. 


affair In which the whole people was in- 
terest od. The festivals were given a poli- 
tical side: they were made the occasion 
for conferring hononis on deserving citi- 
zens ; the allies wore summoned to attend 
them. By this process religion tended to 
lose its personal and intimate character 
and to become an outward show. Mean- 
while the old myths were being under- 
mined by tlie eritlelsms of tlie sophists, or 
f‘xplainod away (e.g. by Kuhcmci’us, q.v.). 
They wore for a time defended by demo- 
cTatie iiroHCoulions of persons accused of 
atheism (e.g. Protagoras, Socrates), but 
they finally perished among tlie educated 
classes in the Hellenist ie age, with the dis- 
appiNiranoe of the eity -state, tliough they 
sur’hcil among the pensiin1r>. Among 
the former the old religion was replaced, 
so far as it was r(‘plaecd at all, by philo- 
s«»plile sj stems, notably tbe Stoic iind 
HTiicnrean. Jt iiosition bad never been 
ven strong. If bad i*\ olrcd trorn ; ninltlvo 
concept ions of niiii/s relation t o nature and 
tb(* rload, under the iiiflucncp of socrial, 
]M»liii<vil, and otlu r conditions. It ptisscBScd 
no autboritativc theology, no sacred book 
iiuubuting immutable dogma and mor- 
ality, no priestly caste to convey religious 
toculiiiig (<‘xeopt perliaps in connexion 
w it b tJie mysteries ; see l^rUffta). Its myth- 
ob'gj (which lloiuor did much to fix) 
was in largo iiu^nsupc tlie onteomo of 
inriginatlon (‘ont rolled only by th(‘ rcasoii- 
I ing t.‘uuJi>, and the intc'rpretatiou of the 
myfh*^ >vas open to all alike. 

It may be notic ed also that klng-worslilp 
was wddc'Spreod in the (»rcok worJd during 
the llellenistie Age. Alexander and his 
mrcTHsors wci’c ^vorshipj»cd in v’arious 


and purification boeamo prominent; Hie 
idcs'i of tbe soul coming to iudgem ' aft* r 
death obuimed a c’crtaiii eurrc'ru'y ("fc 
Orphism): wliilc the anil iropomorpliic eon- 
eejition of tbe gods tended amoiiR tbe moie 
cultivated Urccks to bo ri‘plac*ed by ab- 
straetioiiH such ns ‘the di\iin‘’ (sc'e also 
Daimnnes, I'uvhe), On the olh< r hand, rf»li- 
gion asBimied a strongly eivu side. TJio 
State rcproRcntcsl in theory a blood rela- 
tionship, and the rcjjigioTi of the Stale was 
an expansion of the I’c-Iigiou of the family 
and the cult of Uie liero. The* king, or tbe 
official who replaced liir.i in the reimblic'aii 
city, acted as the guardian of religion. 
There was a State hearth in the Prytancum 
((j.v.) of ma]}y cities, wdiere llcstia (q.v.) 
was worshipped as she was in each house- 
hold. When a colony w’as founded, fire 
from this sacred hearth was carried to it. 
The cult of the hero, the mythologkuil 
anex 2 stor anr* natron of the State, acquired 
great importance. The worship of the gods 
was regulated by the State and made an 


cities, Dometiins L for instance was wor- 
bbi]»])cd in Atben-j and clsowhcie. This 
was a polilj(*al religion wltbout true religi- 
ous Bjiirit, the worship of a king as beuefoc- 
tf»r and protector, luoro powerful than the 
di r«-dited gods of Olympus. Later, the 
wofshii* of Koine and of Koinan governors 
grew up with tho g'owth of Bomaii in- 
fluence In eastern politics. 

ItOVIVN llEnifllON 
§ 3. 77o' jjrimifivr nhi/ion 
Tho Latii word rcligio is of uncertain 
derivation, lis jirimary meaning for the 
>R mans was probably the seiiso nt awe 
or u iXiety felt in a place bollevcd to be tho 
abtde of a iiumcn (q.v.) or spirit, and 
therefore holy. The primitive religion of 
the Romans, originally an agricultural 
community, was animism, the recognition 
of the existence of spirits {numina) localized 
in woods, springs, rivers, and the home, 
who exercised their will thereto, and could 
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be propitiated by suitable offerings and Mane^ (see Manea ) , and of othci shadowy 
ritual This sense of spintiicil piescncis gods of that region, Vejovis, Acca Laren- 
permeated dail> life, espt daily the hfe tia, and Tarpeia (qq v ) 
of the home and the fields Instances of l<or the tiilt and festivals {fen cue, our 
its influome will be found under such head i woid ‘fair*) of tho various numiTUi and 
mgs as iMres, Penaii% JaKus, iermmus [deities of Homan leligion, as they were 
In tho iit\ state some of thrso niimina cuned out both in the homo and fields 
took on a new character Jupiter the b\ pinaU p'^rsons, and in the dty b> the 
spirit of the opc n sky, ber time 3 the deit> * itt see under tho names of those dt itits 
of actions dmt under tlic lit i\ens the got* 1 xnd of the festivals bee also LustrcUi . 
of justice Mai s from an agru ultunl spirit 

beoorat s the god of war A gre it liiad of § 4. Grc^K %nfl\ience8 

divinities is formed, with their temple on j Tins piimitivo religion undtr the in- 
tho Cipitolino hill, Jupiter, Mais, and • iiui nee of contact with (irrcek thought was 


Quinuus, later undci 1 t ruse an mfliieiice 
Jupiter, Juno, inilMineiva Phis i ehgion, 
through the necessity of consulting tht 
will of the gods bv auspices in relation to 
ill State under 1 ikings caiiu to govern 
political w tivitics anti was s mu t imcs used 
unserupulouslv f<*r partisan purposes It 
was higlily nt iialistit iiid tlu most sc niT>u 
1ms attention was p iid to tho mimiti u of 
the tradition 1.1 ceicinonies, which might 
be Invalid it cd bv tho sque iking of a rat 
or the filling of! cf a pru^tN hit More 
attention was pud to the rituil ttian to 
the p< isotmlity ind attrlhiites of t he dcit > 
indeed, it sometimes happened tint the 
ritual smiived \ hen the ileity itsilf w is 
forgotten (see 7 umna) Tlu pinctical an I 
husmesshke ehancter of the Horn in nli 
gion Is seen m tho vciv frequent use eif 
vows (vofa) public and pm ite The piih 
lie vota wero undertakings given m the 
name of the St lit to offer to Iho gods 
special saci ilic e s g irne s i >^are of bool v 
or a temple, if some iieiil were averted 
some micecss achieved or piospeiitv as 
HUicel for i ceriam pc noil bueh vows 
were lecoided in writing and the record 
ictained hy the poniifira (q v ) Ihiviti 
vows of otUrmgs were mule in similar 
eireumstiiu L » often iccnnipanud hv i 
votive t ililct m a tcraiJe ( loanthus vows 
a wlilti bull if lu IS sue e e ssful m tlu lu it 
raeo(\iig \eu v 2 >), lloiaconfe s t > 
the tihlots of miuiueis escaped from shii# 
vvreek (Od i v) Ihc ptison under the 
obligation of a vow was known as ucrfi reus 
The Homan attitude towards tho dead 
IS some whit ohsiuie It appears to hive 
been thought that the spirits of the ekad 
survived capable of mfliieneirig in some 
vague wav the fortimes of tho living 
These spiiits were at first ngirlcd isi 
hostile (see Temure<i); latei the feai c»f 
them gave place to a moie fi lendly feeL ig 
and the sense of the bond between the 
living and tho de ad members of the family 
developed (see ^fane•i, l^arentalia) More 
over the idea of dc It res of the uiulerworld 
sprang up, the 7)i Infen (l>is or Oreus I 
^ORcriuna, Hecate, qq v ) and tho Di ' 


dc eph modifti d bvthe (:rrcek anthropornoi 
pine theology, and the c Id Roman nvvmta 
vvci^ in minv cases lelcTitifled with Greek 
gods incl endowed with tlu ir attnbules 
and the myths relating to them Thus 
fiipitcr y\as identified witl /cus, Minerya 
with \theni, in d so on But the piirmtive 
filth m the spirits of the home and tho 
rountivsidi survived especiillv m mill 
listncls. Religious doubt sprang ui> in 
the Ird c nr. 1 nmus tiinslited tho 
SCI pile il work of 1 uhcmcras (q v ) ml 
plivslijvefhe* Vmpliitiu ) (q v joliliuliis 
prohiblv unlerinined behef I itcr eanio 
the mtluencr of euoek jihilosophy he 
trnbassv of tlu three Greek philosophers 
m K5 B c. (si e Phil()s^)t / S 2 le d to the 
stiuly of the do trines ol the van >us (»rec k 
He bools of which the most impoit int it 
till lime were the Stoic unit he 1 pieiucnn 
The Komins v\eTL more intcie steel in the 
ethic i1 thin in tlu spcculitivi ide of 
philos )ph> , they rlso jiukcd ind choc 
imong the doi tunes of the txrteks tho'^e 
which suited the rn uid m the ri un il w is 
i modified Stoieism is taught by Panue 
tms and 1 osiclomiis (cpi y ) whic li appe ilcd 
to them harmonious as it w is with their 
il proved qualities of pufas and gravitas, 
that IS to bay the observance of proper 
lel itions with gods, family anil St ite and 
sc It resliamt in proopeiity and idveisitj 
The lijueure ui ide il though so ardent 
Iv put forw ird hj Lucietius, was not 
vyidely pursued Stoicism was In close 
harmony with religion; it sought to re- 
concile the populir l^sliefs with its own 
monotheism by rcpiesenting the various 
gods as diverse foims which the single 
deity assume i 

§ S. tasttm wffiuncc^ 1 wptror 
u orship 

With the two closing eentunes of tho 
republic new rehgious influeiiees came 
from the 1 ast Tht cult of tho Magna 
Mater (Cybelc ) was brought from Phi v gia 
to Home as early as 204 B r in the stress 
of the Ihinlc A\ar A little later the 
orgiastic worship of Dionysus spread over 
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Italy, and was 8UT>prcs«}od with difficulty 
in 186 B.c. The Mithridatic w'arR brought 
the worship of M,i, the sanguinary goddess 
of Oomana in Cappadocia, assimilated to 
Bellona. The contact with Kg\i)t brought 
Isis and Osiris. Evidence of the oersist ence 
of the primitive religious beliefs at the 
beginning of tbc Empire is scon in Virgil 
(q.v.), in Ovid’s * Fasti*, in the poems of 
Tibullus ; also in the shrines of the ancient 
gods isacrdria and lardria) found in the 
honscb of Pompeii. Nevertheless iiie new 
loreign cults found a wclfome at Ivoino, 
a sign of the inadeciuacy of the old bobefs 
to meet the religious cravings of a pait 
at least of the TioiuiJation. Tlie worhhip 
of Isis was soon populcir witli the masses. 
Ini' ostabbshed ilsf If gradually, in faro of 
Tig«»rous eonservativc ojiposltion, under 
the empire. The * shaven linen-clad* 
priests of Tsis arc iiicTitioncd by .Imi'nal, 
and there is much nixmt lior cull In ihi* 
closing scenes of the *Mcta orphoscs* of 
Apulcius (q.v.), who rc‘prosents his liero as 
initiated into llie rites of Isis, the supreme 
<leity *of the thousand names* ‘wliosc god- 
head iiTuler mam forms the whole wt»rld 
wornliijis*. In impel lal times, in siate of 
the goAcrmnent’s opposition, \vc also flml 
f.u( h ileltios as (iio Phrygian Sabazlos and 
the Syrian At.irg<iliH rceeiv(‘cl at Rome, 
and Iheir wm‘-liip spreading to the pro- 
vinces. In particular the cult of the Per- 
sian god of light, Mithras, whose religion 
bears a superflelal K'semldance to (’hns- 
tiamty, found tlie widest f.uonr in the 
Roman army and was carried to loinole 
parts of tho empire (the remains of a 
temiilo of Mithras have licen found at 
ITousesteads in Noitbumberlaml). Paesar- 
worsliip was proliahly suggested by eon- 
tact with the East and bainutnize viti 
the tendency of the Romans toglorifi tin 
berooH of the past. Tho haldl regarding 
II person v\ho had conferred great lienellts 
as god-like or a god, A\as common to l>otb 
Creeks and Romans (for the Creek kmg- 
worsliip and woishiii of Rome in the Hel- 
lenistic Age, see abo\e § *J nd fin.}. Caesar 
leeeived divint‘ honours after his deatli; 
Augustus had ditli^ibv in restraining 
the people from regarding him as a god 
in his lifetime. The popular attitude is 
reflected in Virgil, IJoraeo, and Ovid. This 
cult of the emperors was the one general 
test of loyalty to the empire, yubjocts 
might worship any divinity they pleased, 
Imt tliey had also to worship tlie emperor 
os a sign of loyalty. Apart fioin this the 
cult had no great importance. 

T)ie oriental cults had their influence on 
Stoicism, introducing a more spiritual and 
personal relation between (jrod and man. 
The need of reconciling the various creeds 


also led to a revival of a modiflod Platon- 
ism, of wlilch the uionotholstie idea was 
the vital centre (see Neoplaimdsm). Into 
this medley of religions and pbllosophlos 
Christianity came, admitting no com- 
promise with alltm faiths, refusing to wor- 
ship tho deified emperor, and demanding 
an exclusive nlleglancc. It w’aa this un- 
compromising spirit that caused the per- 
seculion nf tlie (''hristlans, but assured the 
ultimate triumph of their faith. 

§ D. Jiilipicm, Fate, and Morality 

The relation of fate to tho will of the 
gods In Die old Roman as In the Greek 
i(‘ljglcm Is somewhat oiiscure. The orlglnnl 
iiH aniug of tlio word fafum was probably 
tlie h, token wonl of Ibe prophet aniiouur- 
ing destiny, tlie orduuied future; Us later 
and more comimiTi meaning w'as the ex- 
pi*c -«sed divine wiU. Rut t here are diHerent 
kinds of destiny, that of liidiv (duals or of 
races, and Uie overriding destiny of ^lie 
world. The fate of iiidivlduals and of raecs 
may eonfliet, nr be overruled or thwarted ; 
the world -dost Inv, as ordained by the 
Farcaf is supreme. There* are many illiis- 
tratioiis ot this distinction In Virgil, who 
inherited (iri'ok ideas on the fuibjoi't. The 
ultimate the world-destiny, Virgil, 

basing Jiimself on Stoic philosophy, seems 
to have regaided as identiral with the will 
of the gods, or hinc-o tlicir wills somctiincs 
confMcltal, of God, as represented by 
Jupiter. 

The early Roman religion had hardly 
any relat ion with mrtralit ^ . It represented 
merely a businesslike relation w'ith the 
unseen pow'^th, whose lavour niiglit be 
obtained on certain terms. None the less, 
ii may be t bought to ha^ c had an Impor- 
i.int ii flnenee on Roman character. The 
obligation to the exact fullllrneiit of reli- 
gious duties promoted dlsi'ipliuc and 
obi d'enc (' to the State. There was a sense 
of «. ine wlileh served as a sanc- 

tion to hnnian law. More than all, the 
religion of tlie home, tho sense of divine 
presence in the daily round of domestic 
everts, calling for the maintenance of 
right relations (pit tan) both wdth tho gods 
and the otlitr members of the family, 
si lengthened the family tic, the basts of 
Itoman society. ISiinilarly tho sense of 
national solidarity was maintained by the 
Smix Ml -^tate festivals of tin* various gods, 
so that lellgion became, as it has been 
said* the sanctification of patriotism. For 
this reason Cicero and Augustus insisted 
on its value. See also Augurs, Flamens, 
Fontifices, Sacrifirea. 

Remc'dia AniMs, a poem In elegiacs by 
Ovid, of some 800 linos. It professes to 
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give InstracUons for oTercomiD^r nnfor- 
tiinate or misplaced love, by hunting, 
travel, agricultural occupations, avoidance 
of wine and of amorous poets, and other 
less innocuous precepts. 

Re'mus {B&mus), see Romvlua, 

Bepuhlie {PoWcia\ a dialoprue by I’lato 
concerning Justice. The interlocutors are 
Socrates, an old man named Cepholu^i 
(father of Lysiab, q.v.) and his son Pole- 
mar^ns, Thrasymachus a sophist, and 
Plato's brothers Glaucun and Adeimantus. 

The discussion takes place at the house 
of Cophalus. The dchnitions of Justice by 
the poet Simonides and by Thrasymachus 
having boon found unsatisfactorj", it is 
suggested that justice will best bo seen in 
a perfect city-stato, and If discovered llici c, 
can be found by analogy in man. Ac‘cord- 
ingly Socrates proceeds to constimt the 
ideal State. This is seen to consist of three 
classes, guardians or magistrates, auxi- 
liaries or sohUers, and producers. In the 
first resides the wisdom of the ritnto, in 
the second its <Jourago. Terui)cr<iTi<-c or re- 
straint must he present in all three clah^es; 
while political juath-c is tliat wliieli kt'cps 
each eJosa to its proper functions, Kiini- 
larly niafi is wise in virtue of the rational 
clement in him, oouragC(»us in ^ irtne of the 
Hplrited element, uinl tcMuperale when 
reason governs; uhile ju'^ti^•e is seen to 
consist in the harraoiiv of all the elcmenls 
in him. The discussion of tl\e ideal State 
is continued; Socrates’ proposal for tla* 
oommumt.v of women ai^ children is 
explained, and it is shown that for tlie 
olliciont working of tho constitution the 
supremo power must be in the liands of 
philosophers. Socrates expounds tlie pro- 
per education of the guardians (from which 
the misleading talcs of tlie poets must bo 
excluded) and the nature of tnie know- 
ledge, whieh is not of tlie olijccts .ind 
images of the world of the senscH, imt 
of the realities of tho intt'lleclual woild, 
apprehended by pure intelligcuoe. The 
I’heory of Ideas or Forms (see Plafo^ § 3) 
is developed; and the iiaturo of right 
education is illustrated by tho siniilc' of 
men chained in a subterranean ea\ern, 
who see only the shadows of objects 
behind them thrown by a lire on the w'all 
in front of them, so that they take tliese 
shadows for tho only realities. .Socrato 
resumes the subject of the various t vpcs of 
political organization and personal chuae- 
ter, and traces the process of degeneration 
from tho perfect state and perfc'ct man, 
viz. aristocracy and the arlstocraticaJ man, 
to the worst, viz. tyranny and the tyranni- 
cal man. Finally the rewards of virtue are 
oonsldcred, chief among these being tho 


rewards that the soul receives in its future 
life, for tho soul is immortal. The nature 
of this future life Is indicated In the tale of 
Er the son of Armenlus, who twelve days 
after his death returned to life and des- 
cribed what he had scon In tho other world. 

Respi/nsat see Papinian. 

Revenue, Public, boo Athens, § 11, Home, 

§ 14 . 

Revenues (Poroi i peri Prosndon, L. de 
ifectiodlihus) one of tho minor works of 
Xenophon, written not before 355 B.c. 
and proliably his lost work. The ascrip- 
tion to him lias been questioned. 

Xenophon dUensscs various means of 
increasing tlio rev(*nue of Athens, noUiiily 
b^ encouraging tho resKh'ut aliens find 
tiatio gencrallv, and by acquiring a large 
number of piililic slaves to be hired out to 
the coiu'cssionaires of tlic Laurium silver 
mines (a tnnsddioii from whith llio 
author aritici])ateil a ri'lurn of 33 per cent, 
on tho capital cxpcndisl). 

Rex Sacro'rum, at Pome after the ex; ul- 
sion of the kings, a pi lest whose dnt-v it 
was to peiform some of the king’s religioiig 
fuTjctiotw. lie was a paliifiun, appoiTitcd 
for hfc, and unlike the pohtifer marhnus 
to wlioiii he wa^buiieiior in dignity 
and piceedenef though inferior in religious 
authontv) disqualified Irom holding niiy 
other olliee. He and his wife (tho rCglnn, 
wdio shared in the T>nesthood) performed 
(crtain slate saeiilues, and it was he wlio, 
before the i>u1)lic.ition of the caleiidtir, 
announced to tlie peoidc the festivals ol 
each month. 

Rhaclama'nthus, in (Ireck mvthology, a 
son of Zeus and Kuropa (q.\.), who bc- 
eame a judge of the dead auvl luler of 
Elysium (q.v); see Minos Uhaflarnanihus 
and A earns. 

Rhampsini'tus (IlhainpsinJfos), a Pha- 
raoh of Egypt (llarnoses HI'), of wliom 
Heiodotiis tells the following story. 
He had a treasury biiill, in the wall of 
whicii the builder secretly left a movable 
bt<»ne. Tlie l>uiJder> sons, by means of 
this, were alilc to creeii in and steal the 
treasure. The king, iindiag tho seals un- 
broken but the treasure diminished, set a 
man -trap, in which one of tlie brothers 
was caught. He inimedintcly c,dlcd to his 
hrothei and hade iiiin cut oi7 ins head and 
take it away to nv oid dctc<*f ion, which w'oa 
done. Cf. the story of Troplumius. 

Rha'psode or Rha'psodist (litiajfsddos), 
moaning ‘one who stitches songs together*, 
sumotimes a bard who recited Ida own 
poems, but later generally used for one of 
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a class of persons who made a ILvlnf? by 
reciting tho pooius of Homer. I'lato’s 
‘Ion' is a satire on their pretensions. 

Rhe'a {Rhla or liheid), according b) 
Hesiod one of tho Titans (q.’v.), hardly 
dlstiuiniishable from Ge (tho Earth), and 
commonly identified with tho Asial ic god- 
dess <3ybolo (q.v.). The Homans ld(‘«tified 
her with Ops (q.v.). For her childicn, see 
Cronus. 

Rhe'a Si'lvia or Ilta, boo Ilia, 

(TihAtos), a tragedy doubtfully 
attributed to Euripides. 

It is a dramatization of the lOih Hook 
of tho 'Iliad*. The Greeks have been 
driven liaek to their ships and lleetor 
sends Dolon lij' night to spy out their 
intentions. Rhesus, king of Thrace, ar- 
rives with his army to support the Trojans. 
Hector reproaches him for his <leJay; 
Rhesus replies proudly aru^ confident ly, 
and then retires to rest. IMyases ami 
Diomedea enter the Trojan eami»; the\ 
have killed Dolon after learning from liim 
the pass-word. Directed by i\thone, thej 
full upon tho sleeping Thracians, kill 
Rhesus, and lead away his horses. His 
charioteer recounts his deatli by an uri- 
knowii hand and charges Hector with his 
murder, lleetor is e\eiilpat<d by the 
Muse Terpsiehore, motlier of ills mis, who 
descends from licaveu to carry o(! luu* 
son’s i)(Kl 3 ^ 

Rhetoric, the theoretical ai’t. of speaking, 
oratory riMluced to a sj-item eap.ible of 
hoing taught, first developed among tlw 
Sicilians (si*e Oratory , § 1) and furthei 
cultivated by the Sophists (q.v.). ^s a 
n-s^ilt of contact with Hellenic culture, it 
was iiitrodu(.ed in tho 1st c. u.c. at - >ine 
as part of the more advanced education, 
and exercised an increasing inlluenee on 
Homan literature < luring the empire (see 
Education, § *2). 

ithetorii' (Rtifdorikn), a licfitise by Ari- 
stotle (q.v.), § 3 ,(5), on tlio art of popular 
persuasion. 

Rhrto'rica ml iltvrf/nniuni (q.v.), o 

treatise on oratoiy In four books, ^viittcu 
about &ri-«2 B.C., usually attributed to 
one Cornificius. C’icero made use of it in 
his early * Do Invent ionc*. The \vork is 
modelled on Greek w'ritcr.s on rhetoric, and 
is interesting #is an e.i.rly extant example 
of Latin prose. 

Rhodes {[ihOdos), the most easterly ol 
the islands of the Aegean, coloiiizeii by 
Dorians, and itself the Pmiidor of Gela 
in Sicily, i'hasclis in Lycia, and Soli in 
Cilicia. It contained tlii-(‘e sepant*- cities, 
Lindus, lalysus, and Camirus. which amal- 


gamated In 408 n.c. By the end of the 
4tli e. tho Rhodian ropubllo also incor- 
porated many other Islands and a sub- 
stantial area on the Carian mainland 
(Pernca). During tho Peloponnesian War 
lilnulos revolted from the Athenian eon- 
fed ovary. It joined the second Athenian 
League, but again revolted In 357 (see 
Athens, § G). During the 3rd c. it was a 
considerable naval power, standing for 
freedom of trade and siixipressing piracy. 
Ill the struggles that anercedi'd the death 
of Alevander, It tried to follow a policy 
of neutrality. But Antigomis T, alaimed 
at the fric ndly relations betw’cen Rhodes 
and IMiideiny, sent his son Demetrius 
l\ili(,r<*ct«'s against it. Tho capital endured 
a long and famous siege in 304 at his 
hands, and Dtunetriuo was finally obliged 
lo come to terms with the Rliodians. It 
was aftiT this iluit the celebrated Colossus 
of Rhodes, a lingo statue of the Sun-god, 
was erected f’t the.oni ranee of the harbour. 
Rhodes w’as associated with Pergamum 
(q.v.) in n Trolley of friendship to Jlome at 
the lime of the rtecond Ma-rciloiiion War 
and t he war with Antiochus ill. After his 
defeat il was rewarded with (Jorla and 
Ijyiia, but it soon excited the jCAlonsy 
of Rome by its indepondont attitude, 
esiH'eially in Ibc Third Mueodonian War, 
ami was dejirn ed of these new i>ossoBslonB. 
its trade* was also severely hit hy tho 
Rom.^u Irei* port of Delos. It sank Into 
insig.iificaiiee, remaining, howcv<*r, a free 
(ilv. Kho(l(*s boeamc a considerable 
litc‘rai> centre, and was tho birthplace of 
I’anaetins (q.v.) and the scat of the school 
of his pupil J^osidmjius (q.v.), Ilipparehus 
the mat hematieian (q.v.) probably speut 
Iiart of Ills lib* tboro. II was destroyed by 
an oaiUniuake in 22.') B.o„ and again 
e. A.I). IT).'); as rebuilt, it wits described 
by Aelius Aristides (q.v.) os the most 
beav iful of Greek i-ities. Rhodian inarl- 
tinu law was famous, and portions of it 
ma> .luvc in Iati“i‘ times passe.l into that 
of Venice. 

Rhodians^ For the, political speech by 
! »oiijost hones ; sec lJunosthtnes (2), § 4 (c), 

Rhodo'pe or llnoDO'ris. a Greek courte- 
san, said to have been a Thracian and a 
fellow* slave of 4.eHop, and to have been 
tokcr to Naueratis in Egypt. Aelian re- 
fates < *. «t one dav while Rhodope was 
bat^^|T.g, an eagle fiow away with one of 
her slir)pers and dropped it in tho lap of 
tho PluiraoJi »)f tho day, Psaramotichus, 
The king was struck with tho beauty of 
tho 8lipi)er, had search made for tho 
owner, and married her — a cuilons parallel 
to the story of Cinderella. There was a 
story (rejected by Herodotus) that she 
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built the third pyramid ; to this Tennyson 
alludes iu ‘ The Princes'^ \ ii : 

The Rhodope that built the pjTamid. 

Landor has two 'Imaginary Conversa- 
tions* liclwoon Rhodope and Aesoj). lU to- 
dolus (ii. I.tl-.*)) eoiifuses lihodopis witli 
the courtesan Dorich.i (w‘c So])pho). 
Rhopa'lic Verse (fiom the Gk.rhopa1os, .i 
cudgel, thicker towards ono end), verso ol 
wliieh eat li vvortl c ontainsonoujore sv lUihh* 
thantluit hefoioit, ('.{?.* Liux VC rl)o hid IK ta, 
licocuntilnis auviliatiix*. S(‘e w1m.sowims. 
Roads. (1 ) GUI i.K. The Greeks had a nct- 
W'orktd rn.ids. le\ oiled bnt ntipaved, iiia'i\ 
of tlieni perliaiiH dohiirned pri)naiil\ to 
eonneet various eiliesvvith tlio a:real roii- 
jrioiis centres, Ijiit serviiiK olso purposes of 
irade. There wore a iiiiTiilier ol roads m 
Attica, for iristaiieo tlic iiripoitaiit ro.id 
from Athens to Ihe l*ira< iis, anolher irtun 
Athena to KleiisiH and i in net* on tin‘ one 
hand to Mejraja on the oll.cr to Pialaea, 
and roads to Ijnuiinin ami to ]Maratlioij, 
There* was a lo id fnjin ( 'oriiitli to Mt‘frara, 
ldfit«iea, and Tlx'hes, and r(»ads Iroin 
Thohes t o I lelplu and to 1 In* t . a t ii. There* 
were roatls lioni Sparta and frt.ni Air<»s 
m v'arious dircetions. Several loads een- 
tred in Olympia. There were aKo coin- 
riiei-eial roads from eailv tiints to the 
Givek cities on the Ku\ine. 

(2) Rom IN. Tlie* f?reat network of 
lioinan roads was ( reated lor milit»if \ and 
political, ratlxT than for eeonouiie pii» 
poses. It was iuteuKled for, the* luairif t'li- 
aiiee of Roman auliioutv'iu eontpi(*i<*d 
leriitoiit‘h and for tlie defence of Rom.in 
froiitieis, Aerordinj? lo tradition it was 
initiated hy Apinns (’land ms the Censor 
((I.V.), who in :G‘2 n.e. lawn the toiistiiK*- 
tioii of tlie r^iad vvliii h bore lii-^ naine, tlie 
I ifl Jptna, luimmg: m a stiaitrht line SE. 
from Rome to the coast at Tcnafiiia, and 
llK*nee to (’apiia. Rut It is luobable* that 
tlie Via I Aft nut from Rome to Capua, b> 
the more inland route o\er Mt. Almdus 
ami the vallev ot the Luis, is of older date, 
and liad its oiiipn m tlie Rom.in eonque^td 
of the .'dh imd e*iulv ith etiituries. Tlie 
Vt,a Apiua was extended lal<T to Heri»*veii- 
tum and Riundismm. The other priiif ipal 
roads of tla* repiihhean period wen as 
follows (they liore the names of the censors 
or consuls who eonstnieted them). Tly* 
Via FldminUi was built by tin* censor (\ 
PlaminiuB iu 220 b.c. across tlie Apon|unes 
to Ariminum (Kimini); it was restored by 
Auffiwtus, w hose* t rnimplial arch may still 
be soon in the main Btree*t of Rimini. It 
was extended to Placentia under the name 
of r<a ^lemilia, and the district through 
which it passed is still named Emilia. The 
Via Aurelia ran hy the coast from Rome 


to Genoa. The road to Genoa by the more 
inland route through Arre‘tium appears to 
have home the names hotli of Vta ClChlia 
and Via Cassia. Anolhe*r Via Aewilin 
joined the fortress of Aquileia in the XK. 
vvilh Rondnia, and the Pin l^opilUa lolncd 
Aquileia wilh Aiiiuiimiu. The T^opillma 
v\lio huilt the latter also extended tlio 
\ppiau Wav to Rln'miim at the southern 
extiM initv of Italy. The Via Cut (ilia c'oii- 
iK'eted Rome with the \driatk bvadueet 
route across the Apennines, bnt its (oursn 
i' not known. The PfO Ihmiitia ran Iiorii 
tlio Rhone to the 1'M‘eiiees. The I nr 
E(jiultia. i oiistiiK ted after the eomiiu “-t of 
Mac'edonia, crossed the Jkilk.in-> tiomlij r- 
ihtK Ilium (Duraz/o) to ThessaJoriK a. 

The road svstem was ^j(*.itly exteiuh d 
imder the rm]>iie, sprcaihiiG: tliroimli 
Ryzantium far into Asia, to tlu* Enpbiales 
.‘iml the Red Sea. it wa* iiaitii iil.iilv' 
de\ eloped in (Jaul: sevei.il lo.ids uossed 
tbo Alps. It has left mam lia<es m 
Riitaln. m such roads as the Fossi* \\ av , 
Krniine Street, and fstatie street (see also 
under Jiiitain^^^ 2 and ,1). 

The best of the Roman loads were 
ffcnerallv 2i to metus wide, lun'imp: 
in straishl lines when the nature of ilie 
l?Toiind T><rmi1ti(l. widl loiistiiuttil with 
several la\eis of suiisti in tiiie (tboiuli 
llicsc may souietimes be due to suctessive 
iiptiiis), ofli n paved, and riioTidt*el with 
niile*stonc*M. In and iii\ir tovens the le wt*ie 
ofle*ii raised si(]o->valhs on either side. 
The*re were also minor roads ](‘ss laieliilh* 
dt*sumc*d and eonstnieted. 1'he mih stones 
aaye the distarue fiom soiiio c'eutie and 
sometimes the name e>r the con liueten of 
the roael and the empereu uneler wIkmu it 
was built. Mile'ht ones found ill Tiiaiiv jiarts 
of the emiiire thus eifteii fumisli valuable 
inlormation (see also Miharium Annum). 
On the prine ipal load'- llic're wi le pustiiitr- 
heuises, with iclavs of horses, at short 
iideivals: these inif..ht be use*d by fifbe nils 
and otbeis who hail ‘di]>lomas’, or per- 
mits; there were also Inns (nia\si<lti(~s) 
pJVlVi^lJn^^ nJffht qiiaiteis. The pniicq»al 
reiuels we*re* inaintainod from 20 u.e'. hr 
(ilrdtOns narutn. liijAiwaj e ommis'^ioneus, 
the <*xpeus(* heiuf' beum* paitlv bj the* 
fisrus (q.v.), jiaitJv by the* local aiitlioii- 
tii's. 1 toads of emly leieal impen’taiic’e wei'O 
inaintaini d hy the labour and funds of 
tlie district. Tlie Romans built many 
bridpTCh, some of them still in use, e.ff. the 
Kreat bridge over the Tamils at Alcantara 
in Spain. 

R5bi'gus or ROuPoft, In Roman religlem, 
the Hpirlt (numen) of red mildew (‘rust’), n 
l>est which attacks com. Itw'os iiropitlatcd 
and the post averted hy the* annu^ sacri- 
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flro of a red dotr, at the fcbtiviil of the 
Hobiadliit on 25 Apiil. 

Roman Age of Greek Literature, The. 
is j^eiierally repardod as «‘Xt<‘ii<I}ngr from 
the latter part of the 1st c. b.t’., when 
with the full of the Ptolemaic djuastj the 
ttoinaii suhjuRutiou of tlie Meeliterraiiciin 
worl«i hccame coiuplete, to a.d. 52S), when 
Jurttinian oioaod the Kchoola of idiiiosopliy 
at Athens and eiid<‘d the lonj? histoiy of 
that city as a centre of Greek culture. 
^\ hen tlic ])eriod opened, that cull me 
Imd become wddely difTiisod oxer the 
Hellenistic east. Put Greek literal me 
was no lom?ei nourished in the fertile 
soil of iM)piiIar nipathy and support. 
Gnl.v ii Muall literary soeiety was inter 
ested in it, and that society of a hetero- 
Kene(»us deseriiilion, <*oiisi‘stintJ lartcelj (d 
lloman^, Kfj:>ptians, Siriaus, ^ve. Greece 
herself now ])lave<i a small iiaW. tshe h:nl 
hUlYered f;rie\ oiis (le\ astathm iii the Mithri 
rtatic and < 'ivil wars. Her phiJosopliv sur- 
vived, but a])pt‘alc(l only to a small 
intellectual chtss, whci'cas Christianity, by 
its simplicity ami (hdlnitc promise, came 
in time l<» have a siionffhold (ui the masses. 
The tlrst portion of tills iieriod (to the 
death of Antmstus) is maikcil chietly by 
the names ol a f<‘w criti<s, histoiictiu-*, and 
phiJosopht IS, Diodorus Siculus, l)u»nysins 
of Halicarnassus, Strabo, and l^isidonius 
(qq.v.). It is markcil also by a rivivul 
(s(‘cti in Dionysius of Ilaliearna^siis) of 
pood Attic prose, fi*ce from the florid 
evtravapanccs of Asianisni. Hut. (he ihc- 
toricians soon asserted themHcl\cs afresh 
in dcehimations, jiopular Icctnics, and 
rhetorical exerctscs on imaginary lliemcs; 
their activities are sfunetiiiies refern 1 to 
as tlie AVir Soiihistir. Some rtviv..* <il , 
serious Greek literary net ivil y oecsirrcd 
under the cneourapeiiient of 1 he Antouines 
in the 2nd e. A.i»., cs]ieeialh in t he domains 
of moral philosoidiy and hislory. Th<* 
prineipal names are those of f’lutareh, 
ICpietetus, JVIaieys Aurelius, An ian, Ap- 
pian, Dio Cassius, (hileii, the peoprapiiers 
Ptolemy and I’aiisanias. and the saliusl 
I-ueian (<m.v.). SnlAequeiitly the deeliiie 
lieeomes more marked, and is relieved only 
by the imjautant philosophir'al work of 
Plotinus {(i.v.) and his sueeessors, aiul the 
prowinp fiiominenee of Christian writers 
sueh as Clement of Alexandria (Q.v.). 
Tliorc were a*number of graceful writers 
of oJeidae poetry throughout this apo, pueh 
as Welcaper of Gadara, ATitijiater of Sidun, 
and Crinaporas of Mytilene (qq.v.). Much 
of their work is preserved in the Palatine 
Antholopv (q.v.). See also Noi'el. Tlie 
flucccedinp period of Greek literal ure is 
known as the Hyzantine Ape. 


Roman Law, see Law (lioman), 
Romance, 8(*e A'oreZ. 

Rome (liOma), 

§ 1 . Ofneral topogra 2 )hy 
Aneient Homo stood on the left hank of 
the Tiber, about fourteen milos from its 
mouth, aud near the northern boundary 
of I^at inm, adjoininp lOt nina. Tho orlpiual 
setU<*inent was on the l^ilallne, one of a 
proup of liills some 100-150 ft. liiph stand* 
inp near the river. This settlement formed 
what was knowui as litlmn (Jundrdta, the 
fortifieil '‘ity suiqiosed to have been built 
by' Homulus. It was ti-st i‘xl ended to In- 
<*lude the repum know'n as tJie Srptimon- 
hum dhe Mwen monies beinp (he three 
divisKuis of the I'ak.tine, three of the 
Ksquiline. and llic Catlian), lope.thor with 
thv f)omn( num (.>acred enclosure) round it. 
This in turn w.is united with a kindred 
Si Kliment on the opposite hills, Ae* 
Quirinalarul Viiiiinal. U itiiiii tlie boutiil- 
aries of this eomhined city were included 
the Forum or market i;'aee and the 
Capitol, tho lentral fortiess. Tho oily 
as < nelosed willdn the »<ervian VNall 
(thal is, tho vail at tn lulled to Heivius 
Tullius) iiu hided the seven lulls of Komo 
(to he dislinpuislied from tho seven 
moiifts above), viz. the Dalaljne, \veutiiie, 
( apitoliius (''at hail, Ksipiiliiie, Viminal, 
and (hnrinfil. This was the ei1.v of 
lepul liean times, thoiuh liy the end of 
that fioriod lioiisos extended beyond the 
walls (a law of .Julius Caosur directed 
that for a mile outside the pales each 
lesideut should maintain the road out- 
side his hou‘-e). The city pi-ew' hirther In 
iiiifiCMial time-., and was iilthrritely on- 
closed by Anrelian (a.d. 270-275) with a 
wall which inoliidcMl not ordy an eiilarped 
area on the left hank, but a poiiion of Uio 
,Iani ’iluiu ou the riplit bunk ol the Tibcu*. 
Tho outre of I he city was extremely 
cram 'cd and eonpested ; .IuIJuh tJuesar 
irntiroved its eommumc ations with the 
noilhem part (the (>umpus MartitLs) by 
file cTcation of the JuUuin, and 

Aiipustiis coiilimiCMl his work with the 
Forum August tun » 11 w'as oomidet c*d by 

t he eonstni *lioa of the preat Forum 
Trajan wn by Die emperor Trajan. The 
streets of Rome, at Ic-ast until the reeoii- 
strui*'' wliieh followed the flro under 
Nero, • I'vo narrow and crowcled, so much 
HO tJiat a law of Julius Cac'sar forbade 
vehieular tralllc in tho city during the 
day lime. A plan of tho city on marble, 
of wliieh frapments survive, was affixed 
to the W’all of an odiflee north of tbo 
yia .Sami; it is thoupht to liavc been 
executed under Septimius Severus and 
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Garaoalla, perhaps the copy of an eailler rumour that he had boon tom to pieces by 
plan of the tune of Votipasian. Foi v mous his coimrillors. Rome, according: to tradi- 
Important parts of the city soi Aicnhne, tion, was at first ruled by a succession of 
Capitol, Circus Maximus, F orum, Palalinc six further kmgrs, Numa Pompillus, TuUub 
Svbura, Velainrum, Via Sacra, etc See llostihus Ancus Marc ius rniquiulus l*ns 
also Aqueducts and 1*1 1 1 c us. Sc ia ius Tullius and rarciuimus Supc r- 

bus Verj hltle cicdt iico can be attached 
§ 2. LegcTmami origins and regal period legends of this pciiod, but the 

riic legend that gave llic Romans a | Romans believed them tind Imorpoiated 
Trojan anecstiy Is rclited iindci iciuat, I icm in their literature some of them 
lo reconcile this legend with the tiadition ij icar to be developed out of elements of 
that Rome was a colony of VIbi Longa liter Roman religion and iituil othcis 
the head of the Latin Ledgm and to till show Ciieek influence in tin ir in\cution 
till gip between the siip])o ed date of the Hiit the last thioc kings e\idcntl> ha\e 
fall of Tio^ and thnt ol the found it loii ol some histoiical basis 

Rome in the 8th e , a sene s of \lb in kings | \ccording te> the olheiil clu f>n^>le 1 g^ , 
was invented of whom \scdnms, son of Rome was founded in 7j1 b e I he stoiy 
Ve IK as, was the fust Anmlms the last eif of its Trojan oiigm is a fihh 1 ul the 
tlie series, ousteel Numitor flic rightful ti idition th it it w is a e edeii v f >und< J bv 
king auel made Numitor s d iiu lit e i Ivhc i the Latins of Alb i miv he fine It was 
Silvia, a Vestal ViTgln (q \ ) tlien]>\ pie f ivoiiitd l»v its position ne ii the se i ind 
venting hei fioiu niniiving Rut she' eontioUcd the naaigilum of the Tibei 
be came by Vars mothe i of t\\ i i e hil Imi I he le w is gi idii il e \p iiisie n uid pe itiaps 
Romulus inel Reims \nmlus muli mblti ition of othci leeiles ned ihlv 
away with the mother irid thn w lie SibincH Jiic uimesofth* tlnei aneient 
< liildien into the 1 1) < i liuvwere wa h d tnlcs ol Rime Riniues Idas ind 
ash ue and suckle d bv i he wolt(T<ihips Juieres wcie 11 )uc,l t loiepre e ut thiee 
the tote ra of 1 1 it ii tube ) until diseovcie d e riginal st u ks I itm ibine ami 1 tins 
M the rowil beidsiiun I iiiMiiIus who cm «uk1 then mu he ^luth in Uie ti uli 
with his wife Vee i r aie ntn hioiuhl ihe 111 * tie 11 ^Ihc kin{. apieiis t hue been 
up They weie evcnluillv lee ,^m/e i I noniinated bv an uUmt eketed lu u 
overt blew \muhus, and icstoicd Numit i I Penile eir nu il loiin il » unpescd of the 
lliev then ekfided to femiid i new settle le iils of the gtnks oi elms into whien 
me lit whe re the v h 1 1 be cii w ishe el usheue fmnhes with i commem iiccstor and 
\n emu n the lught of bfiels elceideel then elepemlents weic giouied and tlie 
that Romulus should Ik king of it. iionm eke tion was cemiiimcd hv the i cojik m an 
lud pioccecUd to biiiJel Ius eitv on the issciiibl (c* mitin cunol i) if the Unity 
Palatine Mount md Re mus showeel 1 is cimae or ten itoin I gum p e f f miilie h ii to 
(ontempt fen i1 liy jumping ovei the whit lithe poimlitien v\ is livide d The 
n(wl\ built w ill He was tluKupon kilk d uedde famdits were knemn is iiitiuian 
bv Romulus eir one of his e omp mioiis !> (ti v ), the eitheis as ])k1eim There 
Hcturc wives foi his peojilc, Romulus appeir lo liavt been miin v\ iis tiuring 
inyited tiu iie Igbboui mg sibinis to wit the ifgil ptiitnl in wliieh tlie Roman 
JUS games that he w is eelebpiting, and leintnv w is tnliu,i 1 Rome dcstioycel 
while these were pioce < iling the Romms Albi neeoidiiig t > kr^cnel when lullus 
earned ofl the Sibiiie women (the Rape Uobtilius w ib king (set IJfrain ana 
of the Sabines ) Wai fellowtd, md the Cvriatn) and unde t Xneus Maitlu? 
"‘abints umlei litns lilius litsiet'td the foimded a colony at Osli i ne ir the mouth 
Capitol, au emtpost e>f the eitv Ileic t>f tie liber Tnlti laiqumms Pnseus 
larpeia (q v ), the diughtei of the ofticer (in adventure i it is it late d h ilf (»ittk 
In command, uiideitook to betray tlie and half Ltrusc m t ho e vine lo try hib 
citadLl if the Sahmcb woulel give her wh it fortime at Rome and won the t hi one) and 
thev had on their left aim meaning Ins two Bufttssors 1 trust in mflutnec 
their gulden bracelets Rut when the bee amc stiong at 1 nine The J tniseans 
Sabines bioko m they levvaided hen a poweiful tommeieial md iiidiistiial 
treachoiv by i^inshing her under tbefi people, mav h ivc t ouqiiered Rome or the 
bucklers (In some perhaps Sabmc- ae 1 trust an titles mav hive •!( eept cel lar 
oountb, lorpoia is presented ah a hermiio) quin as their king Stivius Tullms (q v ), 
The Romans, whei still held the Palatine a man of humble origin enlarged the city, 
were after further llglitlng leconeiJt el with cncloRing it, it is baid in the wall that 
the Sabines bv the raptured women and bears his name Otliei important works, 
the two peoples settleel deiwn teigether. the Cloaex Maxima (q v ) the Temple of 
Romulus bubsequentlv disappeared, it was Jupiter on the Capitol etc are likewise 
said, in a thunderbtorm but ther^ was a said to have been executed by the 
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later kinfrs of Homo. To Servlus Tullius 
are attributed certain administratiye re- 
f oiTos, important for features that endured 
throuflrhout the republican period, lie 
created the tribUs, originally twenty in 
number, finally raised to thirty -five; those 
'tribes* were territorial districts, and the 
census or registration of the citizens and 
their property, and the tributum or war- 
time tax on property, wore chjscly con- 
necteii with them. He further divided the 
people, according to the wealth of each 
citizen, into five classes, and the classes 
into ccnturiac, which for most purposes 
rt'placcd the oldci niriae\ the number of 
the centuriae in each class boirig so ar- 
ranged as to give Iho prcixmdcrance of 
voting power In the aHseml)ly [coniitia 
centuriatOf \otlni? by centuries) to the 
richest class. On the other band it was 
this class wld<1i bore tlie htavh'st burden 
of taxation and of military service. These 
reforms had later a p<»litieal effect in sub- 
stituting residence and wealth lor birth 
as qualifications for political rights. Tar- 
quinius .Suporbus, the lost of the kings, is 
said to have consulted the oracle at Delphi 
about a proposed <‘oloiiy, an illusi ration 
of tiic early relations between Italy and 
Oreoee. 

The Tarquins w’(‘re expelled and the 
monarchy came to an end in 510, no doubt 
as the result of a struggle between the 
kings and the patnci.un families. The 
struggle is reMeeted in the famous legend 
of the outrage on Luerctia (<i.v., see also 
Hrutiis, Lucuis Junius). The period thus 
terminated, apart from tlie legends it 
transmitted to posterity and tlie indn*:*- 
tion it gives of t he miA<*(i blood of ti.-. early 
inhabitants of Rome, has little licaring on 
Roman literature. There was little in the 
early Roman State to suggest its capacity 
for political and literary greatness. 

§ 3. 2^ie Republican period, internal 
struoffles 

The constitution that followed the ex- 
pulsion of the Kings in 510 n.e. was an 
aristocratic republic. The king was re- 
placed by two magistrates annually elected 
(praetora, later called t nnsuls), who had to 
be patilcians. TJic Senate retained its 
former position of national council. It was 
the real governing inree in tlie State. The 
comiiia cent uri ala. or popular assembly, 
was organizoit, as descrilied in the p^eviou^ 
section, so as to give a preponderance of 
po*vor to the wealthy classes. 

The history of the Roman reimblie con- 
sists In the main of the record of two 
orders of struggles, one internal, the otlier 
external. The first were the struggles of 
the plebeian and poorer classes with the 


patricians. The second were the struggles 
of Romo with external foes, at first mainly 
defensive but subsequently aggressive, in 
the course of which Rome became mistress 
of Italy and of vast territories beyond the 
seas. The struggle between the privileged 
and unprivileged classes lasted two cen- 
turies. It took the form from time to time 
of n thicat by the plebeians of secession, 
i.e. of withdrawal to form a separate com- 
immity. It arose (a) frjim the desire of the 
mass of the ]ilebeians for personal security 
agniuht the arbitrary oppression of the 
pairielaii magistrates, for laud, and for 
rdief from debt; (6) from the desire of the 
wealthier plchoian families for full politi- 
cal equality, especially admission to the 
consulate. At tlio outset the plebeians 
found leaders and spokesmen in their 
tribunes (q.v.), whose powers wore gradu- 
ally enlarged until they had brought witliin 
the control of their vet»i (intcrccsslo) the 
aothms of all the magistrates. In 451 B.c. 
after a long stiuggle, 1 he plebeians ob- 
tained the appoiutmenf of a coiumission 
of ton (fiere?nvin) who drew up and pub- 
lished the Ton (increased in the next year 
to Tweh c) Tables of the law. the know- 
ledge of which had lilthcrto hetm confined 
to the magistrates who admlnistorod it. 
Thc-fC Twelve Tables (q.v.), the basis of 
the* tuiure Roman Law, were of immense 
value, not only by their definition of rights 
and olToncjcs, but also as an instrument of 
cdiu'atioTi. The Twelve Tables did not, by 
their contents, satisfy the plebeians. A 
sec'C'Ssion to tlie Aventine followed and a 
m<ire thorough organization of the order, 
A Tilcbeian parliament was constituted 
{cona’Uum plcbis ttibutum, q.v.), which in 
of time obtained recognition as a 
legislative (irgan of the State. It elected 
an Mially the ten tribunes of the plebs and 
tw • uediles (q.v., supervisors of streets 
an f markets, with a general disciplinary 
Hupervision). In 415, according to Livy, a 
It r Ciinuleia sanctioned intermarriage be- 
tween i>atrielans and plebeians, which had 
been expressly forbidden by the Twelve 
Tahirs, In 433 military tribunates with 
consular powx r [tribun i mUUdrea cortsvldri 
potestdte) wcr( set up to exercise high 
military cfujimand, and these oflloes were 
op»’ned to plebeians. Admission to tlie 
eomiilship itself foilowTd in 366, after the 
^rtbunes Lieinius and Sextius had, about 
376. brought forward, in the 'Llclnian 
RoA.tions* (q.v.), a proposal that plebeians 
should bceome eligible for one of the two 
eoiifular otiieos, a proposal which was 
vigorously oppostjd liy the patricians. 
Meanwhile the quaestors (q.v.) had been 
inoreasod from four to six and the office 
thrown open to plebeians in 421 ; the first 
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plebeian quacKtor was elected in 409. Two 
cwrvle (q.v.) aodllos had been created in 367 
by the patricians, with functions similar 
to those of the plebeian oodiles. To this 
office also the plebeians eraiued admission 
in 366. In 356 a distin^ilshed plebeian 
soldier (C. Mureius Rutilus) was ai)i>omted 
to the dictutorsliip ; in 351 the same 
plebeian was elected to tlic censorfahip. 
The fli’st plebeian praetor was elected in 
337. The reform beicun by the publication 
of t ho Twelve Tables was completed when 
in 304 B.c. the aedile Cn. Flav ius p\iblit>hed 
the calendar (q.v.) of Dies Fasti and 
Nefasti (the days on wliich leffal procedure 
jiiight and miKht not take ]>lacc) and tbc 
formulae or rules for pleadiIl^^ The out- 
come of the 8truprf?le was the foiinalioii (^f 
a mixed patrician and i)lebeian olitcarcliy 
of nobiZes who inoiiopoJiz(‘d ollice, and tlie 
dominaiKic of the Senate (now composed 
(»f ex*mapistrates). 

The poorer classes were less succcssfid 
in their demand for an impro\ ement of 
tiicJr economic' situation. The Iojik and 
frequent wars of the rei»n!)Iic wroiiRbi 
havoc amonjj: Uic small yooiuan tlass to 
which the Roman soldiers practically ail 
belonged. They were colled away from 
tlio land w’lieij their labour was n*quired; 
some were killed, nuiiiy more were im- 
poverished, and tlie rich found many op- 
portunities of bn>iug tip small properties 
and combining them in large estates worked 
by slaves. Moreover, it was from carl.\ 
times a privilcgt* of tlie rich to take up on 
lease large areas of the territory e<jnqucrcd 
from enemy states, leaving little or no- 
thing for the poor. The resulting clamour 
of the poor for land, wliirli wo find cvm- 
stantly repeated in the liistorj of the 
pcpuiilie, found expression aiiout 376 in 
the proposals, already refewed to, known 
as the *Ijieinlan Rogations’, which were 
adopted after n long struggle. These i»n/- 
vidod among other concchsious to the 
plebeians that the extent of public land 
(ager yublicus) which a patrician might 
hold should be limited to 600 jugera (al>out 
300 acres) and tiiat the excess sliuuld be 
divided among the poorer citizens, lint 
the fundamental trouble ptTsisted, in spite 
of steps taken from time to time to <'OiTcrt 
it. Measures w’ere also taken for the 
alleviation of debt, widcspreatl among the 
poorer classes, and for the mitigation oi 
the cruel law under which the irisolvent 
debtor might be reduwjd to slavciT- ’ 

§ 4. licpuhlican period ; the conquest of 
Italy 

In its external relations, the young 
repuldle had to face assaults from every 
side. It was attacked and for a time sub- 


dued by Etruria (an episode with which 
are assodatod the names of Porsena, 
Uoratitis Codes, Cloclia, and Mudus 
Sciaevola, qq.v.). An attack by the Latins 
appears to have been defeated in a great 
battle by Lake Rcgillus (496). The Roman 
territorv was ravagc'd by the hill tribes of 
the Apennines (Volsci and Aoqui). It was 
in the course of these wars tliai occurred 
the inddeuts connected with the names 
of (Joriolanus and Cindnnatus (qti.v.). 
B aving sucecssfully survived tlicsc orrlcals 
Ro ue towai'ds the end of the 5th r, 
passed from defence to aggression, and 
attacked the Ktriiscan towm of Veil 
(tw(‘lve miles from Ibuiie), with wliicli It 
lia<i been intermittently at war for a 
tury, probably with a v iew bo acquiring its 
valuable land (see Fabin Gens), Vcii fell 
after a long siege, captured 1 y the dictator 
M. Furhis Camllhis (c. 396). The Ktnisc.iu 
defence liad been Indirectly weakened liy 
invasiouvs of C4auls in northern and neutral 
Italy. About 390 a body of Gauls pii »hed 
south towards Lntlumand utterly defeat cil 
the Roman army at tlie A Ilia, a tributsirv 
of the Tiber. Tho mass t)f the population 
tied from Rome, ’flio old men of noble 
birth remained seated in their halls, and 
wcitJ mahsacred by tlu* Gauls, who were' at 
iii«t overawed iiy their silciit dignity. Tho 
Gaulb destroyed tiio city, except the Capi- 
tol, which was bravely held iiy a small 
force under M. Manlius Capitolimis (q.v. 
for the btory of tho gecbo saving the (v’api- 
tol). Finally tho Gauls were indiicod tf» 
return to their own count rv by a iiayment 
of gold (see Breunus). A great part td tlie 
ancient Roman records pf'risliod in tlu* 
destniction of tho city, tiioiigh the ext< nt 
of the loss has been queslioneil. Aft(*r 
recovering from tho inroad of the Gauls 
Rome entered on a long and arduous period 
of expansion. Latiura was tlnaliy reduced 
(see bi‘low ) and tlie great struggle w'ith the 
SaimitcM, tho warlike mountaineers of 
the Abruzzi, w'as begun. In tho course 
of tho second Samnite w'ar tiic Romans 
suffered the celebrated disaster of the 
Caudine Forks (321), when tho con- 
suls, misled by false information, tried to 
march through the narrow <lelilo of Cau- 
(lium, were encircled, and obliged to sur- 
render. The Mibsequcnt rejiudiation by 
the Honate of the terras of the capitulation 
was the sourcjc of increased i>'ttomehs 
between the oi>pononts. ^?he Kamnitos 
were finally con<iuered in tJic third riam- 
nito War early in tho 3rd e. (sec Derius Mas 
and Curius DenUatus). Tho ainiggle with 
them had lasted for 70 years and hod liecn 
of a terrible character. Southern Italy 
was devastat ed by it and never recfjvcred. 
The Samnites themselves, tliough subdued. 
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remained unreconciled. They rose in sup- 
port of Ilonnibal; they rcvoltc*d in the 
{Social War; they supported JNI arias in his 
march to Homo. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the 
San mite wars a quarrel broke out between 
Home and Turcntmii, the rh'hest uinl most 
powerful of the dreek cities of Southern 
Italy. Tarentum imited to her assistance 
l»yrrhus (q.v.) kinK of Ejiirus. Pyrrhus 
lauded in Italy uitli his forces and his 
eleiihantfl in 280, as the ehainpion of 
ilelleuism, briiiffimr tlie militjiry know- 
ledge he had acquired un<l(*p yXlexaiuler 
tile Great. He won two ditheult and iii- 
cimrlnshc victories over t lie Uomans, and 
Hixw that lie was not strong cnouglt to 
crush them. He t.hereui»on aee<‘pted an 
invitation to help the Si( iJiuns against the 
Carthaginians, and sought to inaki* pcaei* 
with Romo, lint tiir war jiarty tlierc, lid 
by the aged Appiiis ( 'laudius Caoeua (q.v.), 
prevailed, and JiostiliLies eo. linued. The 
double task I'.Mrlius had midertaken w’as 
too heavy for ids forces. He wu*^ defeated 
by M. Curius Dentatus at Heucwenluui, 
ahandoned his Italiaii arid Sicilian enter- 
prises, and left Italv t27.>) to imrsiie a new 
whemc for I lie conquest of Grei'w. In tli^ 
following live years f27o-270) Itomo i*ap- 
tured Tarentum and eomploted tlic huIi- 
jngation of Soutiiern Italy. Ry success- 
fuJ wars (270-2t>(}) with the Umbrians. 
IhcontcB, and {Sallontlni she beeai-ie 
supremo in the whole peuinsula from tfie 
Arno and the Rubicon to its southern 
extremity. 

The political relations of Rome witii the 
peoples tliat she conquered during this 
period of expansion may lie briefly indi- 
cated. About 493 Rome <*ut«rcd into a 
treaty for eomiuon defence with tlie .atiii 
League (tho federation of Ijalin eitie^ 
Avhich she had defeated at l^ake llegiUus;. 
But in the next eciitury, after Romo had 
passed from defence to aggression, she 
imposed uiiou tiie Latins a new treaty 
(about 36(1) wlileli in etfei't oon^eried 
them from alli^ into dependants, and 
assmned military control of the Ijeagne. 
The Latins revolted^n 310 hut were sub- 
dued in detail i»y 338. Some of tlu*ir cities 
were incorporated in tlie Roman state; 
others w’orc forced to enter into separate 
conventions with Rome liy which they 
wore required to furnislj troo]iH when 
called upon a^d were subjected to i-ertain 
restrictions in tlie mailer of trade and 
intermarriage. Romii followed a policy of 
securing strategic i^eints by means of 
Golcnics (see CoUmizalion, § 6) either of 
Roman citizens (.coloniat lioyndnof) or of 
Roman and Latin citizens jointly (rolonitie 
iMtinae), As Rome extended her cou- 
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quests, she dealt with the ease of each 
city os appeared advisable. The nearer 
communities, in general, were Incoi'poratcd 
in the State, with variatlous In tho rights 
gi'aulod: thus some were given the full 
franchise, others the rivitds sine suffrdgio 
(av it bout the right to volt'). The more 
distant coiiimuuitioH, kuow’n as socii or 
allies, were liouud to Rome by treaties, 
whicli dctineil their rights and obliga- 
tions. All were required to render military 
ser\i<*e to Jtonic, and wore subjected to 
restrict ions on their political and com- 
mercial intereourse. Oiheiwisc they were 
left f-ul»st,aiitially free, and they might 
look forward to (lossihio promotion to 
a higluT status in the Roman tissocia- 
tion. 

\Mien nl>out 270 n lioiuc eom]>letcd 
the subjugation of the Italian peiiiusuia 
souHj of the Rubicon, her domiiiinus con- 
sisted of thi‘rtc (dements. (i> the ^Iprr 
litmmnus or Roman rtlate pro])(*r wliich 
includ(‘d {a)iionLan colonh'n and (/>) Manh 
etpUtf towns whicJi were subjc'f 1 to Roman 
law, luiiitury sen'iee, and taxation, and 
which gradiiully d(‘\elOped local scif- 
go\i rniiioiit ; (2) the ISfornm Lfttinuin (q.v., 
Lat'n eouiiminitieH U»at had remained 
umiieorjiorated into the Homan state) 
and lAitin eoiouics; they were in alliane^) 
with Rome, i>ut with spf'eial iirivih'ges 
which distinguMied them from (3) ifocii, 
the Ttulinn allied eitii'S. 

Rome retained to tiio end of this period 
lier i»rimitivo austerity and simplieity. 
She was still pre-eminently an agrieultiiral 
state. Rectitude and good faith (in spite 
of occasional lapses, suisli as tlie repudia- 
tion of the agreement mad( at the Caudine 
Forks) iir(‘dominatod in Roman relations 
with ether peoplos, and insiiiri'd rcspei^t. 
As instance's of ancient Roumii -virtue may 
be monlioned the stories of tho Roman 
ambasHiidors. on their return from AJexan- 
ftrii. in 273, dolivt'ring to the public 
trea ury tbe gifts tlw'.A had reeoived from 
I'Uilemy PLiladeliihus , C. Fat»riciuH, who 
warned Pyrrlius of the olTcr of Ids physi- 
cian to poison liim; and L. l*apirius, who 
reserved for bimscir only a wooden cup 
from the rich booty of Tarcnlxim. It was 
at the end of this period tiiat Rome first 
came under the influence of HcUouic cul- 
ture, though no diuht commerce had 
hofi.rt this brought some measure of Intcr- 
coursr' with the Greeks, and the Homans 
hadilulopted tho Grei'k alpliahot in very 
early times. It was a Greek slave, Livius 
Andronieus (q.v.), taken at tlie fall of 
Tarontiim, who first introduced Greek 
drama and cpio to the Romans. Greek 
influence is also seen In the development 
of the Roman religion (see Religion, § 4). 
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§ 5. Republican period. Expansion 
beyond Italy, c, 270-c. 120 B.c. 

Rome was now a Mediterranean power, 
and confronted across the Straits of Mes- 
slna by her great rlyal, Caithago. For 
the struggle between them, and Rome's 
triumph, see Punic Wars, But this was 
not the only direction in which Roman 
activity extended beyond tho shores of 
Italy. The depredations of Illyrian pirates 
in the Adriatic interfered with Rome's 
growing trado. In two campaigns (229 and 
219) Rome subdued the Illyrians and 
obtained a foothold on tho Balkan penin- 
sula, thus toming into closer relations with 
tho Greeks. Those relations became even 
closer after the second Punic War. Al- 
though Philij) V of iMaccdon had done 
little to help his Carthaginian ally, ho had 
shown ambitious designs, and Rome w'as 
reluctantly drawn into two succcfaslve wars 
with him. The second was terminated by 
the victory of T. Quintins Flaniininus 
(q.v.)atCynosccphalaein 197. Macedonia 
was obliged to surrcn<lcr her con(iiiC‘Hts. 
but was allowed for a time to faurvivo os 
a State dependent on Romo. At tho 
Isthmian Games {sco Ftstivols, § 1) of 106. 
llamininus, amid great enthusiasm, read 
a dorrt‘o declaring free tho Greek cities 
that had hoon subject to Philip. Rome at 
tliis time desired no further eonquosls; 
hilt fehc desired security (wldch meant 
ciubhing any rival jiower). She picked a 
quarrel wllli AnticKhus 111 yf Syria (sec 
iicleucidb), with whom Hannfljal, expelled 
flora Carthago, had taken refuge, and who 
invaded Thessaly in 192. He was soon 
driven out by tbe Roiitans, and finally 
routed in 190 near Magni'sia in B>dia. Of 
the Seloiicid territoiy in Asia Minor the 
bulk was added to the Attalid (q.v.) king- 
dom; a few cities wore declaied free, and 
Rome received a largo war Indemnity. 

Rome had by tliese various successful 
w'ars acquired immense wealth in tho form 
of tributes and boot>. Important public 
works wore undertaken, such as the Via 
Aomilia from Ariiiiiiiiim to Placentia, and 
ilie Via Cassiti across Ktniria. There was a 
great increase of luxury of all kinds. Greek 
culture now made progiess at Rome. 'I’he 
first Punic War, which lasted twenty-three 
years, was waged in Sicily, and during this 
period young Romans quartered in tlm 
island must liave i*oiiie Into close contac*t 
with Hellenic rivlIizatir>D. The won- of 
the poet Jsaevlus was strongly Roman in 
character ; but Plautus, Ennius, and Pacu- 
vius show the Greek Influenee. Terem-c 
was to follow shortly. On the other hand, 
there was for a time a reactionary move- 
ment in favour of the old Roman simplic- 


ity, led by Cato the Censor (q.v.). But 
this proved Ineffectual against the op- 
posite tendency, and Cato himself spent 
much of his last years learning Greek. A 
fresh point of contact with Greek culture 
was introduced when In 168, after tho 
victory of L. Aemllius I’auUus <q.v.) at 
Pydna over Perseus of Macedonia, a thou- 
sand of the citizens of tho Achaean League 
(q.v.), which had supported Perseus, were 
transported to Italy, among them the hls- 
to'^ian I'olybius. In 155 an embassy from 
Vt^icns, headed by tho philosophers Car- 
neades, Diogenes (the Stoic ), and Crito- 
laus, vioited Rome and introduced there 
the study of tho various Greek schools of 
philosoi>hy. Macedonia was annexed and 
declared a Roman province in 146. A 
levolt of tho Achaean League in the same 
year was rapidly subdued, and L. Mmn- 
luius captured and destroyed Corinth, 
whose commer(‘lnl importance had arousod 
the jealousy of Romo. Central Greceo and 
the Peloponnese were left In independence 
hut W'cre subjec ted to a temporary tribute. 
In 1 46 also ( 'artliago was destroyed ; It had 
recovered its economic importance and 
Cato became alarmed at its renewed wealth 
and power. It was taken by Seiplo Aemi- 
liauus (q.v.) and its ten’itory became a 
Roman province. A long bcrles of Spanish 
campaigns, terminated in ‘133 by tho cap- 
ture of Numantia, resulted In tho subjuga- 
tion of the greater part of Spain. Attains 
(see AtUUidit) of Pergamura in 133 be- 
queathed his dominions to Romo. They 
vM'ro formed into a Roman province 
named .Asia. Gallia Narbonensis was made 
a province in 120, There was thus an 
enormous expansion of Roman territory 
in tho 2nd e. 

§ 6 , Republican ptriod. The OraccJii, 
Marius, and SuUa 

The Inst ceiiiury of tho Roman republic 
WHS a p(‘rioil of acute social and political 
btmgglc, Tlie tendency towards a more 
[ denuKTatle form of government had lieen 
aircsleti, and the Senate, ot rengthoned by 
tbo inclusion of some of the richebl and 
ablest of the plcbciai?/s, w^as once more in 
undisputed possession of powt'r. But this 
ruling class had become venal and de- 
mornh/cd. Gthcr important factors in tlio 
situation were, the lise in influence of a 
wealthy class outside tho Senate (see 
Equestrian Order), tlie groivth of largo 
estates worked by slave labour and tbo 
diminution of tbo small -holder class, and 
the demand of the allies of Rome for the 
c'jiizenship. Tho first attempt to deal with 
this situation was made by tho Groochi, 
and is briefly described under tlieir name. 
The failure of the Gracchi was followed by 
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a consenratlve reaction, and by foreign 
wars, notably that against Jugnrtha (q.y.) 
and the far more serious campaigns in 
which Marius (q.v.) destroyed the invad- 
ing hordes of the Cimbri and Tcutoncs in 
102 B.O. The internal struggle ^ as revived 
by the aggressive deniopratic prof)osals 
of Saturnlnus (q.v.) and led to an armed 
contest between the Senate and the popu- 
lar party. Even graver were the conse- 
quences of the proi)osal of M. Livin'! 
Drusua (q.v.), tribune of tho plcbs in 91, 
to extend tho Hoiuau frtmf hisc to all tho 
Italians. It may bo that Lm&iis even 
entered into troasoniihJo corrcsi)ondonec 
with tho JUdiaus. At any rate, tho i)ro- 
posnl aroused bitter oppt)sition at lioiuo 
and Dinsus was nss.'i'Asinuted. Hut the 
disappointment of the hopes he had 
aroused among tho Italians \^as the oc- 
casion of a wiflesi»rL*iid rf‘\ olt, and of a uar 
for its bupi)res!sion known us thi- S<w*ial or 
Mai'sian war (from the name of the people 
who gave the signal for tlaj revolt). Tide 
lasted from 90 to S8 and from a military 
j)oirit of -view was inconcluhivc. But judi- 
cious eonc'cssions brougfit it graduall.v to 
an end; tho full citizenship was giuiited 
to all the Italians. 

In a literary connexion the period is 
interesting for the d'wclopment that the 
stress of politics g«ivc to Iloimiu <»rdt>ry. 
Cato the censor bad been a not a Ijh* or.it or ; 
tho fragments of ids speoche-! whhii sur- 
vive si low him a vigonms imtriot and mi 
earnest speaker. Scipio Aeim’liaimsaud his 
friend Laelius were famous oraloi8hh(»rtl\ 
before the time of tho (inicchi. Of (he 
two broUicrs. Gains was the more impas- 
sioned and effective speaker, romarkahlc 
according to Oic cro for eu<'rgj% dignilj 
and fulness. And (JJeero names a clum- 
ber of other orators of this ijoriod. This 
was also the age of Lu<’illiis (q.v.) the 
satirist. 

Tlie Social War was followed hv tho 
period of civil war and enjel bJoodslied 
which attended the strugglo between 
Marius and Sftlla (qq.i.), tho leaders 
respectively of tho democratic and aristo- 
cratic factions. It iefl llic part a of Sulla 
and the Senate temporarily InuMijihant. 
(For tho First Mithrldatic War, which 
intervened, see under MithrUhifen,) it 
was, not unnaturally, a period of literary 
eclipse, and no great ini olleetual achieve- 
ment Is associated witli it. Q. Mucins 
Scacvola, consul in O.'i, one of tho greatest 
of early Boman jurists, who poAverfulJy 
Intluoneod the development of Komati law, 
was murdered In the Marian reign of 
terror. Sulla wrote his memoirs (‘Oom- 
mentarii Rfrum Suaruin’) before his 
death, btit they have not surv ived. 


6 7. The last period of ike Republic, 
70-30 B.C. 

Wc now come to tho second stage of the 
civil war, the period of the complicated 
struggle associated with the names of 
Pompey, Caesar, Grassus, and Cicero 
(qq.v.). In this struggle tlie idea of the 
1 ‘ommon weal gave place to tlio ambitions 
of military leaders, w'ho built their own 
political fortunes on their conquests. Pom- 
pej , victorious over Hertorius in Spain, and 
Crassus, who had suiijirchsed tlie revolti of 
Sparlacus tq.v.) in Italy, united us consuls 
against the Senate and reiienled much of 
Sulla’s legislation in 70. While Pompey 
was sulxluing the East, CWsar and Crassus 
beeauic leaders of the dcmoeralle party. 
Their int rigues, and t'le atiempt at revolu- 
tion by {Jaliline (foiled by Cicero in (53), 
failed to give the deiufieiuts the control of 
Jloiiie. In 60 was formed tho compact 
between Caesar, Pompey, and ^Vassiis 
kufiw n as the L'irst Trium\ irate, by which 
they .M-curod a eommanditig position In 
the State. It endured, wliile Caesar W'as 
iHtiuiiiermg Gaul, until C^asMis was killed 
allei’ tho defeat at C"arrhai‘ C>'3) and rela- 
tioiis between Caesar aril Pompey bci'ame 
strained. The Senate, rlroadiiig tho mill- 
(aij prestige acquired by Caesar in Gaul, 
wa-. tlirown into allionee with Pompey, 
Caesar crossed tho Kuiiicon, and civil war 
l>ro] e oat. I’ornpoy was ntti'rly defeated 
at Pharsalas and murdered In Egypt (48), 
and CJaewir beeaiiie dictator, to introduce 
premiii urely into ihe Itomau eonhtltution 
(he principle of i)crsonal autocracy, and to 
be assassinated by senatorial conspirators 
m 41. 

During tlie above period great additions 
were made to tho Roman dominions. 
Bitlniiia was iiequcathed to Romo by its 
childless king in 74 ; the attempt of 
Mithridates (q.v.) to forestall the Itoman 
eoi orsion of it into a pro\ Inco W’as 
def I ted by Luculhis in 74-3 and Pontiis 
itself was invaded aud r^ubduee by 70. In 74 
( ’yrene was garrisoned and made a province 
as a measure of protection against tho 
Mediterranean pir-ates. Tlic province of 
Syria w'as formed by I'ompcy about 64 out 
of lerritorA taken from the Seleucidb and 
from Judaea. (Jrcte and Cyprus were 
annexed in 64 and fjR respectively. 

» j lu t bird stage of the civil war followed. 
The hi niggle was at first between tho 
rejibblican party, backed by Oetavlon 
((Jaesar’s heir), and Mark Antony (who 
had been Caesar’s ally and his colleague as 
consul). This phase was terminated, after 
the battle of Mutlna (43), by tho com- 
pact of the three Caesarian iraders, An- 
tony, Octavian, and Lopldus, tho Second 
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Triumvirate. A conflict followed between 
the forces of the triumvirs and those of 
the senatorial party led by Brutus and 
Cassius, who met their death at Pliilippi 
(q.v., 42), and finally between the two 
principal meml^crs of the triuiiivlrat(j, 
Antony and Octavlan. This ended m 
Antony’s defeat at Actium (q.v.) in 31 
and his death at Alexandria In 30, leaving 
Octavlan solo master of the Koiaan empire 
and closing the period of republican gov- 
ernment at Homo (boo Antony, Bruta<), 

§ 8. The Ciccronmn Age 

The last ycarfl of the repubbV, t lie period 
sometimes described in its iiitcllcctuai 
aspect as the ‘(Jlceronlan Age’, beginning 
about 70 n.c., saw a remarkable outburst 
of literarv activity. It was an ago rendered 
illusi rious by the great names of Lucred iiw 
and C’atullus, Cicero and Varro. V’lrgil is 
generally associated with the Augustan 
Ago: but he had written tht' ‘JOdogues* 
and ‘ Georgies * liy 30 n.o. The most impor- 
tant characteristic of this permd is that 
the long process of the unification of Italy 
now reached its completion; so that we 
have a single Italian nation joineii in a 
common (uvili/ation and to some extent 
in an identity of political and coninieieial 
ini crests. Tins union la at oneo je\t‘alcd 
by tlie contribution mndo to Latin litera- 
ture by men hailing from diffo»’enl regions 
of Italy, a contribution continued and 
increased in tlio Hueceediiig ago (sei' Birth - 
places of iMtin authors), Cjiiullus was 
from Verona, Varro and Aallust were 
Sabines, Cicero came from Volscian Arpi- 
miin, Virgil from Mantua, Nepos from 
Cisalpine (b'lul. 

A second feature of t ho ago is tlio variety 
and \igour of tiiis literary activity, stiiun- 
latod perhaps ia other similar periods 
of history) by the political stn ss, ami cer- 
tainly l)y the democratic tendency of tin* 
times, and hv tho increasing influence of 
Givck (aillure and in T>«riicular of the 
Alexandiian seliool. This feature is mam- 
fost(*d in the groat dnersity of poetic 
forms evolved, epic, l>rio, did.Ti'tic, T»ah- 
toral; in the \arious styles of oratory, 
ranging from austere Attic to llorid Asian ; 
in tho conflict of schools oi philosopbic 
thought; in tho greater indcpiuidcncc and 
personal quality, sineciity, and vividness, 
of literary work; in tho practice of com" 
pletlng a liberal education in the schools 
of Athens; and in the interest taken ik all 
kinds of learning, and especially in Komau 
antiquities (as exemplifled in Varro). 

§ 9. The KarlyKmpire. The AuausUm Age 

It appears to bo generally agreed that 
the prlueipatc was only a disguised mon- 


archy from the beginning. But Octavlan 
did not desire exclusive autocratic power, 
and had leanings to the old aristocratic 
republic. lie attempted a compromise by 
whif'h, while retaining sole control of the 
military forces and foreign policy, and 
general suttervision over the machinery 
of government, he left a share in admini- 
stration to the Senate and equestrian 
order, as rceonstitutod ])y himself In virtue 
of his censorial pow<*r. By liis first settlo- 
mt nt of tho constitution (27 u.c.) the 
go\ 'rmiient of Koine and Italy and of 
c'crtain i)rovinecs was entrusted to tho 
Hennto. It was given judicial as well as 
legislative finiftloris (sco below, § 12, 
and Judicial J*roc((]ure, 2); and Augus- 
tus (a name <-onforred upou him by tho 
Senate in 27) consult ed it on questions 
of policy. The equestrian order retained 
seats UM juiors in tho ciiininal (ourts. 
\ugustus Iiiriisclf adopted tlio outward 
appearance and rnoflc of life of a republlr an 
magi^strate. lie assumed the title of pna- 
erps (q.v.), i.c. ‘chief* or ‘leader*. But his 
real iiosition soon execciied this. Owing 
to tlie incJrpeiieTK e, li‘lhargy, or timidity 
of the Heuate, its Inni lions devoUed in- 
creasingly on the emperor. By ins si'cond 
scttlemeiil of 23 B.(\ Augustus resigned 
tho <*onsul.ite wliich ]»» iiad held since 
31, assumed tb( tribunidau power, and 
was granted a mnhts imperium over tho 
senatorial provinfes. By the control 
which he exercised, in viitue of th(‘se 
and other powers, over legislut ion, criminal 
jurisdiction, and a largo part of tlie re- 
venues of the State; by the wide jutron- 
ago in his bands; and above all by^ liis 
I'ominaud of the army, Augustus was 
raised to what was in clloel a iiionar- 
ihi<‘al position. For the general adminis- 
tration and development of tlio imperial 
civil seiwitc under tho early emperors, 
SCO below, 12; for the rcorgumzat ion 
of the linances by Augustus, sec below, 

14; for the provincial udiuinistTation, 
see Brm'incts, 

Augustus made a great ellort to rcsto *0 
by legislation the ancient morality of tho 
Koinan pcopI(‘, to <»neouiage desirable 
marriages, and L) restrain luxury. The 
clTcct of his laws for this puiiiose were at 
best only tinuporary. As regards foreign 
policy, aiiibil ious jilans in the Ea-it were 
abandoned, a policy of peaceful HcltJemeut 
w'itli Kart Ilia adopted, and he efforts of 
llie empire eoneent rated on ihe Romaniza- 
tion of Gaul and the acquibition of a strong 
frontier in tho West . Tlie centre of gravity 
of the empire was dcftmtely fixed in the 
West, a matter of immense Influence on 
subsequent history. 

The change in the political situation 
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whu‘h cairic about with the ostaiaiHhmcnt 
of the principate \e^ rcllcrted in the liter-a- 
ture of the Auinistan ajye. The pollticul 
tranquillity of the time lias its counterpart 
in the tranquil spirit ^^Ju(•h perim^ati"' 
AuKustan poetry^ nolnl)l> the ‘Acneid' 
nnd the Jat-cr poetuh of ll<»raee. Ncu 
thenios and ideals (Horne’s hniierial niih- 
sion, the return of tlie (hddon A»?e) provide* 
inspiration for poetri. On tin* (dlier hand, 
the darinff and freedom v\liich charae- 
torized Lucretius and f'alulliis are ffone. 
Ovid inenrs banisliinenl for hK lieenlious- 
nesa. ()rator>% uhellier in the Seiiatr* or 
the Ftusiui, linds itself ertimped by tin 
new conditions and dej^cner.ilo- into nieic* 
rhetoric. Jnri>^]>rndence (■<iin<*s nrider nn- 
IMTi d I'ontroJ. Itislory lahoui*^ urnh i 
similar disadvanta^res. Ne\ertlielesh llie 
had in Live the ffreatr**.! of Honi.in 
bisloriaus, ulio in spite of tlu* admiration 
h(‘ showc'd f4>r repulilir'an licrocs, retained 
the esteem of Am^uslin. 

§ 10. Tiberius^ (UtJigiila, Clatulhia^ Xtro 
Tib(‘nus (q.v.), \\ho sueoeeded Au^^l‘-’tn 
and reiijned a.d. >>. 1 -, aniinati'd l».\ 

the traditions <»f the arisloei'at ic po\ei*n- 
iiient of the i»ast. He de-.in'd to ied(»ie 
1 he jiower of 1 he Senal e. lint lie In ‘iirri «! 
1 he iiiereasintf IjosI iht y of thal hodj . \\ lule 
Ids aiist ei e lur'^iinoinoiis I'ov eiuinenl alien- 
ated the popnla<‘e. In spile of the CMel- 
lene(‘ of his routiuo adininisti'ation, tl.o 
pr'^vilence order, Jusuee, and economy, 
the PTood Kovermiient of tiie ])r«)vii]«*es, and 
his patient and on the \\hole sius'esslnl 
treat inenl of the iiileniat ional situation, 
ho was the object of eoiislant snspieiori. 
II is diflh - 111 lies ^^ere trrealK irKTeiised by 
the lends ^^iillirl iiis own fainilv, when* 
Affnppiiia Hie widow of Tib. his*.s 

nephew (lOrunuiciH (q.v.), l<'d a fmtioi. 
violently hostile lo the emperor .and Ins 
mother idvia, Finbit I ei-ed by In's unliapjiv 
cxpei’ieiKT, old ainl weui.v ami iiieioasiiiKl/ 
misanthropic, Tiboi*liis retired to (’ajni 
and ruled the empire thi-oupli Sejanus 
(q.v.), Ih'efeel ^of the Ih’aelonans, who 
became practically oinnipot cnl, mail his 
ambition to suceofd TilrTin-. and his 
intriffiies tf> that end ])r<'»nR'h1 about hi-, 
downfall. The Kood admiiiisl ratmn of 
Tiberius eontiniied to the end, thoni^h the 
hatred with wdiieh he was reir.irded at 
Home led to a eroji of appaJliiif? I'aluraTiics 
on the oered •mperoi (now' over 70) in his 
solitary life at Oapri; whilo Home itsdf 
fiulTered from a torrent of delatioiiR, pro- 
flemtionK, vengeances, and snieidcR, wldeh 
Tiliorius more than once cudeavourwl to 
check. He died in a.d. 37. liis ehaiwtor 
has been painted in the blackest colours 
by Tacitus and Suetonius (qq.v.), and 


must remain under stuue degree of sus- 
picion in spite of the enthusiu&tio praise 
of AVllciua I’atcrculufl (q.v.). 

The reign (A.r>. 37-41) of Ouius Caligula 
(q.v.) was, except for iL<< first few months, 
that of a cruel, iirodigal, and insane 
tyrant. His sueexjssor C^laudms (41-54) 
wa.s a man i>f l<‘arnmg ami -'hrew'dnesp, 
rendered riilicnlous b 5 an ungainly person, 
tiniitiity , gluttony, and ot her d(*feots. Hi*^ 
reign wa'- notable for its vigoi’ons foreign 
policy (ItK* conquest of IJi'ilaiii was begun 
and ot her new i>rovinecs annexed), for the 
lilK*i‘al extension of the Homan franehisc, 
for great jniblie works, nnd for the deve- 
lopment of the imi)eri.'il civil servdee, in 
whi< Ii fret d nun w'oro given n dominating 
I>osili m. It was mari’cd liv the evil 
inthunce of Meshalina bpv.), 1 Me emperor’s 
ll.iitl wife, who inrerfered in pnhJic ritfairs 
and whose Heaiulaloiis luiv'aie tonduet 
(F»erhaps t xaggeialed l>y n jiort) led lo her 
dealli. hi his later >(‘ais ClamlJ j- was 
enlirely in tlie luimls of hi-. Ireedmen and 
of his lonrtli wife, Agrippina, uangJiter of 
(lermaTiieus. 

Tlie reigii of Nero (.‘»1 fiS) is lemurkable 
TiKM'e for Hu* cr’imes and e<-eeiitri(ities of 
tilt* emperor and their chert on the Roeiety 
•>r ilu erijulal than for iiiiiKirtaul political 
cvtnls. Hegim under tlie good inlliiLiice 
of Seneca, Hie jifiilosopher, ami liurriis 
(Hrelict of lTa.‘l()rians), it degenerated 
who'i the former was tlriven into retire- 
nieiil anil Hie laller was Kiieeeedod by 
Trgelimus. Tin* lu‘ight </f brutal eiiiiie was 
iraehed when the emperor ( a used his 
mother Agrijipina and his wife Oeluvin to 
be put to deatli to lucllitafc his marriage 
w it h I ‘oppacct {Sabiiin , 1 1 is oraAe for act ing 
;.nd music, and ins public appcai’anws on 
Hic siege* added to the hatred and con- 
tcinid with whic'h Nero wais regiirdcd by 
the decent eIemc*iitH of the empire*. The 
Imroing (luobably accidental) of a great 
pai >r Hemu* in a.i>. til was atlrilmled to 
the ^hirisHnns and was followed by Hie 
first in*rsi*cidion of tlu* sect. The rcgnla- 
tiouK for the rebuilding of tlie city W'cre 
wisely cfiiieei VC *d. An important rebellion 
in Hritain in a.d. G1, led by lUiadieea 
(Hoiidiuca), widow of tlic Hast Anglian 
king, after initial snccesses w’as put 
down by thi Komims under Suetonius 
I *aulmus. The disco . cry of tlie consplracv 
i^if < 'alimi'iiiiiB Ih’so againidi the orri- 
peroi in A.J». (5,5 (the cniteome of his 
ger#*raJ nniiopularity) led to the <*nforeod 
deaths of Lnetin, Sen(*ca, and Petronius 
Ariiitcr (qq.v.). Nero’s reign was brought 
to oji end by a revolt which broke out in 
Gaul and rapidly spread. The emperor 
w’as at once dcsci’ted; he flod from Home 
and took his owm life. 
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The reigns of the four preceding em- 
perors, known as the Julio -Claudian dsm- 
asty (from their origin in the families of 
Julius Caesar and Tiberius Claudius Nero, 
father of the emperor Tiberius — see Julio- 
Claudian Family) show an abrupt do> 
cllno in literary activity at Home. The 
atmosphere of suspicion and anxiety which 
prevailed, the arbitrary power of the rulers, 
and the unrestrained onielfcy of some 
among them, wore evidently unfavourable 
to literature. The only remarkable authors 
of the period are Lucan, Seneca, Persins, 
Phaedrus, Petronius, and Columella. 
Literature, which had licen won over by 
Augustus, now showed an onti-imperinl 
bias. 

§ 11. Oalhn, Oiho, VifelUuSt the FlarinnSt 
and the Antunines 

The period of intcinal strife and blood- 
shed (a.d. 68-9) which acooinpaniod the 
brief reigns of Galba, Otlm, and Vitellius 
is chiefly important for its revelation that 
emperors might be made elsewhere than 
at Rome, by the Hill of the legions, (lalba 
Has proclaimed bv the »Spanibh army, a 
I)rotcst by provincial trocjps against the 
degenerate rulers of the dyiiaslv of Aiigus- 
tuh, nominees In pract ice of the praetorl.ans. 
Tho praetorians in turn proclaimed ()tlu>, 
who was expelled by Vittllhis, nominee of 
tho Gorman legions, and ho by Vespasian, 
nominee of the Eastern army siipiiorted bv 
the legions of the Danube. Tills period of 
strife was followed by a pliaso p£ reeiipt-ra- 
tlon under the wise and effleleht rule of the 
Flavian emperors Vespasian, Titus, and 
Domitian, a dynasty of humble origin, 
descended from a tax-collector of llcate. 
Vespasian 70-79) restored tho ftn- 

anees (Hbieh liad been utteily disorganUefl 
by the pr«)digalitv of Nero and tho ei\il 
war), rcoigonized the army, I'reated a new 
aristocracy of provincial origin, and b^ 
this means ns well as his own example 
chocked the luxury and lieenee tliat hail 
prevailed in the capital, lie undertook 
great public vvoi ks, of which the Colosseum 
at Rome is tin' most striking example. Ho, 
and still mr>re Domitian, gave the print i- 
pate an inereaslngly monareliica] charac- 
ter, especially by means of the censorship, 
which gave them control of the composi- 
tion of the aonate. Donut ion (Sl-96), a 
lover of literature and t he fine art s, appearf i 
at first to have pursu<*«l the welfare* of 
Rome and the empire very much in' tho 
spirit of Augustus, re\ iving the severity of 
ancient tim^^s and rt'storlng the ani'icnt 
religious cults. Ilnfortunatclv he was j 
faced with the hostility of tiic Senate, 
and his assumption of tho censorshii) for 
life exacerbated their relations. Irritated 


by the Senate’s opposition, Domitian 
turned Into a cruel and suspicious tyrant, 
and the last seven years of his reign were 
a period of terror, which ended in his 
mivder. 

The stream of literature shrank still 
further under the Flavians, particularly 
under the terror of Domitian. The only 
important names of the period are those 
of the elder Pliny, Statius, Martial, and 
Quintilian. The mild and conciliatory 
reign of Nerva (96-8) and the simple, 
ord-'Tly rule of Trajan (<l.v., 98-117) 
brought intense relief, signalized by the 
great historical works of Tacitus, the 
satires of Juvenal, and tho letters of tho 
younger Pliny. Tho bf'ncflccnt govern- 
ments of Hadrian (117-138) and the 
Antonines call for little notice hero; 
llaib'iaii and Marcus Aurelius have points 
of si)orial interest ami are I^ricfly dealt 
with under thcii nuiu(‘s. Rut classical 
Roman Iltcrutnrc, in the widest sense of 
tho term, had by this time come prac- 
tically to an end; Suetonius, Aulus 
(h IliuM, and Apnlcius are tho principal 
uuthois of tho pciirtd. 

§ 12. Administratum 

(a) In the republican period. An essential 
feature of Roman a dmirdst ration was its 
laigcly collegiate (‘haracter; that is to say, 
authority was in most cases entrusted not 
to one but to two or more magistrates who 
shared tho same othce, A Dictator and Ids 
Mngister equitum (qq.v.) were appointed 
onlv in gr'ive emergencies. The prJnci- 
liul n'guhir inagiHtrates were 1 ho Consuls, 
Praetors, Censors, Quaestors, Trihimcs of 
the Plebs, and \ediJes ; their functions are 
described heroin under their several nanit s. 
With the e\eei>lioii of tlic Censors, they 
were elected annually by tlie people. 1 or 
certain minor fiirietionaries see Viginti- 
nratc. For tlie order in whieh tho various 
oMiees miglit be h(*ld and the obllgatoiy 
jieriods between holding them, see Vursus 
honorum. I’or the legislative assemblies 
sec Senate j ( ^omiiia, ('oyicihum Plehis. For 
tho administration of justice, see Judicial 
Priwcdvrc. For the a()/iiInlstra1ion of con- 
quered tf*rritory, see 1 above and 
Provinceft. 

(b) Under the early emperors. Tho legisla- 
tive and adndnistrative powers of the State 
were In fact, if not in theoiy, gradually 
gathered up in the hands ofi^thc princeps, 
although various omrierors made a prac- 
tice of consulting the Senate to a greater 
or less extent. Senatus consulta had tho 
force of law without being ratified by the 
cmnitia, and the empcnir in addition issued 
eflicts. Legislation by the (fimitia became 
rare. The comitia met to elect magistrates 
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(the urban masistracics were retained) 
until A.D. 14, after which the Senate 
elected to the magristracice. The emperor 
had a limited (lef?al> rig^ht of nominatinsr 
the candidates to these. The q^iaestiones 
(nce Judicial Procedure, § 2) continued, but 
judicial powers were given to the Senate, 
which became the high court of the 
empi»’e. Moreover, the emperor, aided by 
a council {consilium) of asscKsora, took 
power to deal with any case. For the 
provincial administration, see Provinces. 
In general, the civil service was appointed 
and ruled by the emperor. lie dcp<‘nded 
largely on liis own household for help in 
the administration of the ('uii»ire, and n 
large stall of secretaries and aec<juiilants 
uneer Ids immediate control was <le- 
vcloped. Frecdmen were among these 
from the beginning, and the tendency to 
employ them in im])ortant pcjsts inereii'.ed. 
Hoiru <»f th<‘se frecdmen were c\<remelj 
able and exorcised great aiitij iritj. 'J'lieir 
power reached ils climax under (Jlamijus. 

1 nder liiin u e find the treasury supervi'-cd 
by a freed man kno^\^l as procurator a 
ratiojiibus, (lu* eciiiival(‘iit of a minis(<*r of 
finance. Tlie rniP‘ip,ii private se**itlar 3 
of the emperor, a free<lman kiioun as ah 
cpistuUs. (loan with reports of govemois 
of provinces and LIio grant of pt'Tsonal 
priv iU'ges. Anot her, t he clerk of pel it ionN 
a bad impoiliuit fnm lions as inter- 

7 »ret('r of the law. All thcM’ vv<Te in eiTi 't 
miiiisU'rs of slate, and the household civil 
hcrv'ieo of the eniju'ror cmToached on the 
ancient magistruc n s. I ’ruler Hadrian the 
great po-^ts, a ral tonihns, \e., vv('rc en- 
trusted to men of the ecjuefctrian ortler. 
Other importafit imsts under the empire 
were the Prarjcctus Urbi, Praefutub Prae- 
torio, Pracfu'tus jinrumae, ancl f’ru ctu. 
Vigilum (qq.v.). Mention may nlsi» b' 
made of the curai»r[s viururu in charge (if 
the upkeep of tlie Jtaliaii roads, tlic curn- 
tores opcruT/i puhlicorum, who looked after 
the public biiildmg«, and the curator 
aguarum (sec A<picducfs). For t lie lluarieiaJ 
admlniatration,*sce below § 1 1. 

§ 13 . Econonur Conditions 
It is impossible to state tlie population 
of ancient Koine with any certainty, and 
very different resnllb have been aniveil at 
by students of the question. The record in 
the Momimentum Ancyranum (q.v.) that 
a gratuity of*(>0 denarii was made in 5 b.(\ 
to 32(»,000 p€*rHonH has led to the estimate 
that the whole population of the city in 
the age of Augustus was about 800,000, 
including 300,000 slaves and foreigners. 
But the number of slaves was probably 
far greater, and the total population is 
likely to have exceeded one mlliion. As 


regards the population of Italy, estimates 
based on the census figure given by the 
Monumontnm Ancyranum again differ 
greatly; a figure of about ten millions is a 
moan between the extreme estimates. 

The Roman State in Its first phase was 
oascntiolly an agricultural community (see 
Agriculture, § 2), producing mainly corn, 
though the city it-self owed its early Impor- 
tance partly to its position on tho chief 
navigable river on the W. coast of Italy, 
and to its possession of a bridge facilitating 
eommunieat Ion between industrial Etnirln 
and the S. of Italy. With llinne’s conquest 
of Italy, tlie subdual and later the destruc- 
tion of Carthage, and the acquisition of 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and Spain, tho 
charu 'ter of the Roman economy to some 
extent chang'cd. Itaix itself vvnF- not a 
I)oor country. I'Jampania and Etruria 
I^os^eHHcd, besides a prosperous agiicnil- 
tiirc, mamifoclu-CH of metal ware and 
polItTy. Vineyards, oliv( -yards, and or- 
< hards wore numerous in suitable regloiirt. 
Southern Italj' (at first). Sardinia, and 
Sicily produced much <'orn. There were 
moreover vast areas ofi pasture land, 
including inountain grnzdnf' for the surii- 
iner months; Apulia in i>ai*ticul«ir yielded 
ver\ fine wool. From being almost en- 
tirf ly a conimutdty of peasant proprietors 
(vviiid) in(‘ludcd even (‘crtain aristocratle 
families), Itoiru*, nfler the Punic Wars, 
dev( loped a capitalist class, w’ho were 
landovv ni*r*, not fnrnuTS, and worked large 
tra< Is of land with tenants and slaves, and 
also conducted liulustries by means of 
sl.iv('s. Men like Poinpey and Domitlus 
Aheuobnrbus owned siieh large areas that 
they could raise iii ruies from tbeir tcuantiS. 
TIm' cultivation of tlie vine and the olive 
was iiH'i’caHC'd by tbese landowners. The 
best wine of t^arnpaniu came to rival tho 
(hoicest wines of (Iroecc. W'o hear of 
Roman farmers in (lanl and Africa. The 
Sp*i 3sh mines ((j.v.) were a source of 
vas^ profit not only to the State, but to 
individual speculators. There were under 
tno later republic a sufficient niimbor of 
Romans with a capital of more than 
400,000 flcsterees (say £3,500) to form a 
Hcpanilc order (tho equestrian order) in 
the State. That Rome’s maritime trade 
was from early times considerable Is 
inilioatcd by i-wo t:eatics with C’arthage 
f(thv f'.-st of which, according to Polybius, 
datcu Irom 509 n.o.) limiting the Roman 
splerc of commercial activity. TJds trade 
naturally increased with the expansion of 
the Roman dominioup and tho develop- 
ment of new needs among the wealthy 
Romans. The destruction of Corinth (146 
B.c.) and tho acquisition of territory In 
Asia further expanded Italy’s trade with 
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the Ifiast. Delos (q.v.) became an impor- 
tant Italian eiiLporinin. But althotigrh com- 
merce Increased, the Romans themselves, 
and particularly the Senate, took com- 
PtOrativcly little int('rc-.t in it diirlriff early 
ropiiblicnn limes, and rather despiw'd it 
(senators were forbidden to endroeo in 
trade) ; and the prencral carrying trade of 
file MediteiTanean was left to Greeks an<l 
I^hooiiicians. There is little evi<lence of 
industrial dcveh)pnieiit at Rome before 
the empire ; the only industries In the eil y 
appear to have boon such os Bui)plied the 
simple needs of tho aprricultural and mili- 
tary community, and to have been carried 
on largely by the* slavo or newly enfran- 
cliisod classes and with few cxcs'ptions on 
a small scale. But (Jampania was a con- 
sidorable industrial centre from the 2ud c. 
B.r. : CJapiia produced bronze ware, rom- 
pcil textiles, and IMitcoll had important 
Iron works, usiin? tho oro of Kll)a an<l 
ousting the Ktmrian eltios from their lead 
in tills industry. Arretium in Etruria was 
famous for its fmtlery, which was widely 
cxiiorticd. Botli eommereo and mamifae- 
tnro increased during the early empire, t.lu* 
former hc*iiig encouraged by tho improved 
system of roads and the general security. 
There was a greater use of metals, o.g. 
fop load water-pipes. The l)riek-iriu king in- 
dustry d('velopod at Itomo and <‘l*»i*whc*r(' 
(it was cspeelaU> slimulatod at Rome, in 
Nero’s reign, by tlic fire wliieh destroyeil 
a large part of t ho eit y ). The glass inilust ry 
also bceaino of some Importaueo, which 
inereased after the discovery bf the art of 
glass-blowing. 

If Italian industry was eomparatively 
limited in republican times, banking and 
money business in general reaebed a high 
state of development. The Roman Forum 
in the 1st c. n.c. was a great stock-ex- 
change, where men transacted commercial 
and huaneial busiiK'ss extending to the 
whole ancient world. The rate of interest at 
Rome itself was normally 4 t<i 6 per cent, 
and en,pital found more profitable employ- 
ment in the outlying [larts of tho empire, 
where property was less secure. There 
12 per cent, was regarded as a low rate, 
and 48 per cent, was sumetlnies exacted. 
Apart from members of tlu' equestrian 
order (q.v,), who undertook banking and 
large csontracts, the trading <'lass ri)u.sihtiOd 
to a groat extent of maniiuiittcd slaves,^! 
many of them men of iritelligcneo and 
entorpriso, who aoquirerl wealth and pt<>si- 
tion. Tho principal commercial port was 
now Putooli on the Bay of Naiilcs, which 
oclipsod Ostia at the mouth of tho Tiber. 
The principal imports at the end of the 
republican period and under the early 
empire were (besides slaves) grain, various 


metals and marble, Unen, papyrus, furs, 
ivory, amber, and other articles of 
luxury, including silk from China, some- 
times woven and dyed in Syria, and 
Arabian and Indian wares, which came 
to Italy via Alexandria. So far os these 
imports eamo from iirovinees of tho 
empire — and the internal trade of tho 
empire was more Important than tho 
foreign trade — they diti not require ex- 
pf)rts of the sumo value to pay for them, 
b/r t ho i)n»viiieos ns a whole w ere tributary 
to ‘^oino. The chief articles of export w"ro 
wine, olive -oil, and manufactured goods, 
which found active ma rkets in Spain, Ga ill, 
Africa, and even Germany; lnii>orts from 
the East \v(Te paid for in part in gold and 
silver coins. Trade and Industry were not 
intcjrfcroil with by tho State. Trade within 
the empire was facilitated by tho cxeollent 
land cornmunications (see hoadJt) and by 
the modcratxi U'\ol of llio harbour clues 
(see § 14 below). For tiade by sea, see 
Ships, § 2. A trading- vessel from Putcxili 
coulil reach Alexandria in a very few days 
in huiiirnt'r, wlum northerly winds pre- 
vailed; though tho rciuru voyage w'os 
often much longer, rinites disappc*ared 
from the Medilorranc*an for nearly a cen- 
tury after Pompey’s dispersal of tluMii in 
66 n.c.; and althougli^ there was some 
rcwival of pira<*y in the latter part of the 
reign of Augustus, the wide distribution 
of Roman Jleets under tho succeeding 
emperors kept it in cheek. 

"Jims Rome, from being originallj an 
agricultural eomiininity, of whieli frugal- 
ity was one of the leading chare eteris- 
ties, became by the end of the repubh’ean 
period the ehic*f eentro of wealth and 
luxury in tlie ancient worhl. Under tl»o 
empire its temples, basilie.'is, forums, baths, 
theatres, eireiist's, and libraries w'erc on a 
magnificent scale and richly adorned. Jjife 
was easy ; the poon*r citizens, to the num- 
ber of ‘20(),0()0 or 300,000, were supported 
by the State; for tho middle classes there 
were aluuiUant opport unit ies for trade and 
employment; the rich ha^ the servictis of 
a great army of slaves fs(*e Slavery, § 2). 
Many of them owned vast estates. Tho 
litonRure of the late rejnjhlie and early 
empire presents many instances of very 
large fortunes, such as those of Lucullus, 
CrasBiis, Attieus, and Maecenas (qq.v.). 
Tho civil troubles, the conquests m Hpain 
and the East, tho opportunities of extor- 
tion in the provinces, had ( nrlchod many 
individuals. Cicero, though a man of 
integrity, was able to amass two million 
sesterces in bis one ytjur’s governorship of 
Cilicia. In civil X)rofossion8 wo find, for 
instance, that Roscius, Aosopus, and later 
actors were extremely rich. Cicero could 
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spend 750,000 denarii (aay £25,000) on his 
house at ar.vl own a dozen country 

villas besides. Tacitus (Dialoirus 8) men- 
tions two lawyers, one worth 200 million 
sesterces (say £1,700,000), the ol ‘*cr worth 
300 million (say £2, 550, 000). Tlie famous 
f]*ecdincn, Pallas, Oallistus, and Narcissus, 
under Claudius, were immensely wc'ulthy ; 
tbeir fortunes were derived from the sale 
of oftices and favours. The hiRheat civil 
oOlcials in the 2nd c. A.i). received salaries 
of 200,000 sesterces (about £1.700). The 
ruins of Uc'rculauf'uiu and I*onipeii, tin* 
traces of line villas in many parts of 
tho emrurc, tlio hcautiful monuments of 
the di*ad, not only in Home but ajqf> in llie 
provinces, are evidcricc of i lu' wide distrl 
but on of wealth. There was a Rreal 
development of t-ity life in moat of the 
Roman pro\inec.s under the early em- 
perors; there grew up a larjre number of 
splendid cities, well paved, drained, abun- 
dantly Hupplied with water, aiid lieaiitiflod 
with public buildings provided by wealthy 
donors. ‘One maj' say without exaRRcra- 
tioii that never in llie history of maiiRind 
(eveopt duriiiR tlu' nineteenth and twen- 
tieth ccnturi<-rt in Kiirope and America; 
has a larRtu* nund»er of people enjoyed 
much eoiufort as in tho first two centurks 
of tho Roman Empire* (llostovLzeiT). But 
it is to be remembeicd that these condi- 
tions of wealth and case, wJiose sources 
were chietly indust ry. trade, and aRricul- 
ture, to a larRO extent carru'd on by 
capitalists, di<l not extend to tlie humbler 
classes of the cily po])ulatioii. 

Precise data as to priees. eaniiTiRs, and 
cost of liviuR under the republic aiid early 
empire are H^anty, and in any (jase their 
absolute eciiiivaleiit to-day Is very dilPcailt 
t/O determine. Ro.ne and many pai . of 
the Roman dominions were ciepoiideiit , 
for the staple food of the people, on im- 
ported o-(»rn. Tliere were Rrcat lluctuations 
in its market jirice, owinsr to variations in 
tho harvests and tho ililDculUcs of trans 
poi-t. l*olyhiiis, in a bumper yi-ar, found 
wheat in < JisalpAe Gaul as low as 1 \ asses 
the mndius (pock). At the other extrcmie 
wo find in Cicero (Il^Verr. iii. 1)2) nuuition 
of a famine price of three tt) live denarii 
tho motJius. C. Gracchus fixed tho sah* at 
6i asses the modius as a moderate price 
(a modius would supidy a man with iircad 
toe a week). The price of common Italian 
wine was vcrj^Iow, but variable. We know 
from an inscription of early imperial date 
that the charges at an Italian inn were 
1 as for broad and wine, 2 asses for ptd~ 
mentlrium (relish), and 2 asses for a mule’s 
forage. Tho bare cost of suhaistoniJC for a 
single man, with wheat at a moderate 
price, may perhaps bo taken as about 


100 denarii a year. Wo have no prciise 
information os to the rate of wages, but 
it appears probable, from such evidence 
as there is, that at the end of tho republl- 
ean period ordinary unskilled labour re- 
c-oived about 1 denarius a day (while 
employetl). The pay of a legionary soldier, 
imduhivc of tlie cost of rations, under tho 
late republic was 120 denarii a year, until 
raised by (Caesar to 225 deimrii, A school- 
master in Horace’s native town received 
S asses a month per pupil; for fifty pupils 
this would be 4(K) asses or 25 denarii (ot 
16 asses) n month, or at the rate of 300 
denarii ,i 3 'ear. Tin' price of a slave was 
roughly from 2 000 to 8,000 sesterces 
t tl8-70) aeeiirding t< his skill. The price 
of vohimes of Martial’s iioems Ls referred 
to as from 1 to 5 denarii each. 

§ 14 . Finances 

Tho only dirovt tax iiaid by Roman 
citizens in republican fime^ was tbt ■ 
fwrti, an assessment levied on property ; it 
was aiiolislicil in 167 n.a owing to tho 
great aecession of wealth to the State. 
Portoria, harbour dues notVxceeding 5 jior 
ccn+., wore levied on Importo. and exports. 
Theie was abo a tax of > pep cent, on tho 
\aliic of manumitted slaves. The pro- 
\inies paid either a fixed yearly sum 
isfipendium) raised by the officials of tho 
\ arions districts .iceoiding to their taxabio 
enpa<'ity, or a quota (normally a tithe, 
devmnae) of the iirotlucc' of the soil, which 
was fanned out to publirtlni {seo Kt/uestrian 
Order), 'riio i)Povin(»OH were also subject to 
harbour dues. 'I’here was no eontrallziMl 
elTeetive <*oiilrol of the flnaneos under the 
rc'pubJie. The quaestors (q.\.) were finan- 
cial ollieers, but the Senate was in general 
control of tlie State finances. The censors 
were Important financial magistrates un- 
der the ropublie; they gave contracts for 
pubfi" works and took contracts for the 
taxi 

TJt lor the empire the emperor was tho 
central financial aaUiority. Tho aerarium 
or public treasury rcmaincil, nominally at 
Icoht, in tho hands oi the Senate and 
received tho taxes from Italy and the 
Honatorial provinces. But alongside of It 
was tho omperor’h special treasury {fiaaus)^ 
w'iiich received tho revenue the 

imperial provinces and bore the bulk of 
4h© . Xk'cnditure, including tho mainten- 
ance o* tho army and navy. Augustus 
audPhls suexjcssors preserved the iniinim- 
ity of ItAly from direct taxation. But 
while retaining the harbour dues and the 
tax on tbo manumission of slaves, Augus- 
tus introduced new indirect taxes, a tax 
of 5 per cent, on inheritances of over 
100,000 sesterces (payable by Roman 
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oitlzena both In Italy and In the provinces), | 
a tax of 1 per cent, on sales at auction or I 
by contract, and a tax on the value of | 
slaves sold. In tho provinces a general 
survey and valuation of property was 
carried out under Augustus (St. Luke il. 1 ). 
On tho basis of this, direct taxes were 
imposed, viz. tribvium aali, a tax on 
land, and tributum capitis, probably a 
tax on the capital value of personal (as 
opposed to real) property. In addition I 
there was a large revenue from impc- 1 
rial domains, which went to the patrimo^ 
nium or emperor’s privy purse. The direct 
taxes wore collected by Imp«*Tial agents, 
the indirect continued to bo fanned by 
vMicani. 

In republican times the ( ost of govom> 
ment was small. The magistrates were 
uniiaid (though a provincial governor re- 
ceived an equipment allowance, vflsdnum). 
The chief sources of expenditure were tlu* 
army (a varjdng charge according to the 
number under arms and the rate of 
pay, see Army, § 2); the dlslnbiitions of 
cheap corn (see Anncma ) ; tlx nmintenciix c 
of tho State religion, including pubhc 
games; and public works, including the 
maintenance of roads. Pubhc expendi- 
ture increased \eiv mucii uixlei the eni- 
piro, both under tlie above luads, and 
owing to the establishment of a imx li 
larger and adequately remunerated civil 
service. 

See also Aerarmm and ?/s. 

Ro'mulus (ItOmulu^) and Re'mus 
(litmus), see Home, § 2. 

Ro'seius Gallus, QriNTCifl (d, 62 n.a), 
a freedman, the most famous toinie a<tor 
of his day at J Ionic, lie amassed gieat 
wealth. See J^ro Roseio Comnafo, The 
name of Rosc’iiis beiame piomment in 
English litenitiiro for an aetoi gerieialh, 
not mcrclj in eonieds . 

Ro'stra, in Rome, tho plat form in Ihe 
Fonim ftpom which oratore addressed tiio 
people. It wab adorned with the bronze 
prows (rostra) of the Latin ships captured 
at Antium in .138 it.r. 

liostra Julia was the name of the plat- 
form on which was built tho Tomide of 
Julius Caesar (dedicated bv Anguslus in 
29 B.C.). The icmple stood on the spot, 
at the east cud of the Forum, wliere th<* 
body of Caesar was ttiirnod. The platfiinf* 
was adorned witli the prows of tho sjups 
captured at Act mm (31 B.C.). 

Roxa'na Uloxant), see Alexander iJie 
Great, § 0. 

Ru'bicon (Hubiro), a small Italian river 
falling into the Adriatic a little north of 
Ariminum (Kimini). It formed the boun- 


dary between republican Italy and the 
province of Cisalpine Gaul, and Caesar 
(q.v.) by croBsing it at the head of a 
legion in 49 b.c. declared war on the 
Senate. 

Ru'dens (* Tho Rope '). a romantic comedy 
by Plautus, adapted from a play by 
Diphilus (boo Comedy, § 4). 

This is one of tho pleasantest of the 
author’s works. The prologue is spoken 
bv tho star Arctunis, and opens with the 
flijc lines, 

Qui geiites omnes mariaque et terras 
muvet 

Ejus hum civ is civit.ito eaelitum. . . . 

The sc ene is on tho rocky c o.ist of Cv renc, 
near a temple of Venus and the countiv- 
houso of an old Mheniaii gcmtleman, 
Dacmoncs, whose daughter Palaistia has 
been hlolen fiom hitii in hci childhood, 
‘^he has fallen into the hands of a pioeuier, 
Lahrax of Cvrcne: a young Athenian, 
I’lesidijipiis, has fallen in love with her, 
OTi.l inaiic part-payment for her pure. luise. 
Hut Labi ax has thought to improve his 
fortunes bv stuollv caiiymg tiie giil off 
to Sic ilv . Thereupon Aretui us has raised 
a storm and wiecked the ship near the 
scene* of the plav, l^alacctra and anotlier 
gill reac b t lx* land in a ftoat and aio kindly 
tended b\ tho pnc'stess of \ ('inis. Lain ax 
is aJso washed ashore; he disc overs tho 
girK and tries to carry tliem olt from the 
temple. They arc defended by Daemones, 
and piemiitly rescued by Plc'sidippus, who 
hales Labiax olT to justice. A tlshernian 
ImiilH from the sea in his net a Iiox bclong- 
j'lig to Labrax. The fisherman and a slav e 
of Plesldippus quarrel for tho box while 
the flshc*rni.in hauls on the roiu* (rudrn^) 
of the net, and tlie quarrel lends to tho 
clisc'oyery in the box not only of the gold of 
Laluax, but also of limkct*> belonging to 
Palac'stra, which show her to l»e tho lost 
daughtei of l>ac*iiiones. Jovful rc*eognitic)n 
follows, and tho bctiothal of Palaestra to 
Plesldippus, 

Rumi'na, in Roman religion, a goddess 
whc» nroteeted motlic'rs suckling their 
eliilclien. She had a sanctuary at the foot 
of tho Palatine, VMjore stood tho ficus 
Jiumindlis, t he fig-tree under wliieh Romu- 
lus and Iteiiius wen* supposed to have 
bec*u suckled by the wolf. 


S 

Saba'zios, a Phrygian and Thracian 
deity, whose worship was coimoetod with 
that of Cybele (q.v.). Tho Athenians 
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identified Sabazlos with Dionysisfl, and his 
cult became pupiilar in the 5th c. b.c. 
Aristophanes wrote a comedy (not extant) 
which ended with the expulsion of this 
forohni deity. The worship of Sabazlos 
was widely spread in Italy under the 
ompiro. 

Sacred Band {Hieros LocTws), at Thebes 
(q.v.), a company of 300 picked hoplitea 
of the best families, formed at the time 
of the reorganization of the Theban army 
imdor Epaminondos (q.v.), after the re- 
covery of tho Cudmea (q.v.) from the 
Spartans. At the battle of Chaeronea 
(q.v.), tho Sacred Band did not join in 
tho general flight, but fought till they 
fell; so that Philip, gazing after tho 
battle at tho heaps of slain, cursed their 
detractors. 

Sacred Wars, a name given to tlic wars 
conducted hy tho Amphictvonic ((| v.) 
Council for the protection of the slirine 
of Delphi and the punishment of sacrilege. 
Tho first Sacred War was waged early in 
the 6th c. H.c. to release Dclfdii from the 
inhabitants of C‘risa, who clnhned con- 
trol over tho shrine and levied dues on 
pilgrims. Tho Crisacan plain was then - 
after dedicated to Apollo, and it was 
decreed that It should never ho culti\ uted. 
A second Sacr<‘d War occurroti in 44 s, in 
consequence of the s<‘izuro of Delphi by 
tho Phocians. A third war of eonsiderabJi* 
importance occurred in the middle of the 
4th c., when Thebes, jealous of the inde- 
])Oudence of her nciglibonr Phocis, Imluceil 
the Amphictyonic League to im])()He heavy 
fines for sacrilege fm a number of Phocians. 
Thereupon (c. 356) tho Phocians under 
Philoiiieliis seized Dtdphl and usot^ its 
treasures to eniry on war wdlli Tliebe.'' *nd 
tho Aiiiphictyoiis. Tender Onomarchus, 
tho succ(*ssor of Philornelu*^, tlie power of 
Phocis was greatly extended, till it reu<;hed 
from the ('’orinthinn (lulf to parts f)f 
Thcssal>. Hut tJic intorvontlon of Philip 
of Macedon, at the request of Ujo Thes- 
salian League find Thel)os, turned tho 
scale against Phocis, thougii the support 
given to the latter Athens delayed tho 
ond. Tn 346, after tlie I’oace of philocrates, 
Phoeis was subdued, and its place on tho 
Amphietj onic Council taken by Mace- 
donia. In 339 an Amphictyonic w’ar was 
once more' tlie pretext for an invasion Tjy 
Philip, this time with momentous results. 
The Locrians of Ainphissa, at tho in- 
stance of Thebes, brought an accusation 
against Athens, at tlie meeting of the 
Council in the autumn of 340, in con- 
nexion with an Athenian inscription offen- 
sive to the Thebans. Aeschines (q.v.) tho 
Athenian envoy, turned the tables on 


them by pointing to the Crlsaoan plain 
which lay below and which the Amphis- 
sans were cultivating In spite of the oath 
taken that it should lie nnoultivated for 
ever. By an impressive speech he per- 
suaded l^e Amphictyons to punish Am- 
phissa. They marched against It, but 
were not strong enough to euforco their 
sentence. In 338 they (‘ailed on Philip 
to assist thorn. ITe captured Amphissa 
and then turned on Thebes, now allied 
with Athens, and won the vlctoiy of 
Chaeronea, which gave him tho hegemony 
of Greece. 

Sacrifice. 

§ 1. General character of sacrifices 
Sacrifleo, from the Latin sacrificium 
(‘making sacred’ of so.uethiiig), generally 
the surrender to the deity of something 
belonging t-o the worshiijpur, was the cen- 
tral anti of the riinal of worship amiuig tho 
(Jreeks and Romans. It was alwa>h ac' 
companied by prayer. Sacrifice was usu- 
ally trihutnru, that is to say of tho nature 
of a gift to the god of r^nnw'tiang, such as 
food, for his use. H wros sometimes piacn- 
Uir, to expiate some offence (by the 
destruction of tho criminal or of a sub- 
stitute or scapegoat) or to avert tho evil 
portendeil by some prodigy (at Itomo by 
the offering of hostiae, see l>olow). A rarer 
t>pe of sacTlflcc was in tended to ro- 
juvenalo or reinvlgorate tho god himself, 
snppo-cd to bo incarnate in 8«)me person 
or animal, by Hjc slaying of that person 
or aiiiiiinl so that its powers might l>o 
t rauhforred to a more vigorous successor. 
8uch bacrittc(s were especially oonroctod 
witli tho worship of tho powers of vegeta- 
li(»n and rei>roductiou. 

§ 2. Trihiiiary sacrifice 
Sacrifice? of the first category miglit ho 
eithf. bloodless offerings or blond offer- 
ingp. ‘’lio former consisted of cakes, gi'ain, 
flistf iits, or oth('r \iaiidH la'd on tho 
altar oi burnt, and libations of wine or 
milk (tho Greeks offered honey especially 
to the nether gods). Blood offerings con- 
sisted of animals of various kinds, slaugh- 
tered at tho altar with solomu ritual. 
Catt !e and shot p w’ero the most usual 
vietims. A hecetomh (hecatombe) in Greece 
originally meant the saerltiee ol a hundred 
Uxou 1 term eamo to be used of any 
great nuntice of animals. Besides cattle 
and® sheep, horses wore sacrificed to 
Poseidon, Helios, and (at Rome) to Mars; 
Hwino cppeoially to Demetcr and Dionysus 
(otherwise only as a rule In expiatory 
sacrifices or in the corniiinod sacrifice 
known at Rome as the snoveMiurUia, q.v.) ; 
dogs to Hecate and Kobigus* goats to 
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Dionysus, Apollo, Artemis, Juno, and at 
the Lupercalia (q.v.)- It was the funeral 
custom to sacrifice male animals to male 
deities, female animals to goddesses; nnd 
dark-coloured animals to tlio nether gods. 
Only beasts without I)letnl6h might ix' 
employed, and no sacrifice was regarded 
as pleasing to the gods unless the entrails 
on iiispeetion were found to be nomi.'d. \ 
large animal was called in Latin a victiina, 
a sheep a host! a. 

§ 3 - liitiinl 

In Oreok sacrifices th(‘ altar and the 
worbhipixTs w'ere first pmifled by sprink- 
ling with sanctified watc'i*. The vicliin 
w'as decked wit h garlands, grains of bail(‘> 
were sprinkled on and around it, some ot 
its hair was burnt, it was btunned, arnl 
its tliroat was eul. The blood was cangbl 
in a vessel uu<l poured on Ifio altar, m 
over tlui w’orshii)perH if the saciifli'e was 
piaculnr. In lioman sa<riflees the head 
of the animal w’-as sprinkled with \\ ine and 
fragments of sacred cake (main salsa, 
q.v.), and U was then slam hy the priesl’^ 
assistants, in piac'iilar sa<Tiflees the* 
animal was entirely fmnit after having 
been kill<‘d; otlierwisc, both in (ilre<‘k nnd 
Itoinan saen'Ii'MS, only eeitain portions 
were burnt and the rest was eonsimuMl 
hy the worsjiippers. In this common 
banquet the idea of a eommuniou of il)e 
l)artieipanls and the god is tlioughl to 
have entered. VV'hcreas the (Irrek wor 
shii>per prayed and otTered ^UTill<*o v\ifli 
head uncovered and j)ainis uplifted if) 
iieaven, the Roman sacrifleo was r>er- 
foruied with veiled head, perliapa to 
prevent tlie e.\es frnin light ing <m mhuv 
ill-omened c)hje<'t, whih* tlio musie of u 
pipe (JiJbia) drowned any ill-omened sounds, 
yec also Ki Union, §§ I and 3. 

Sa'lainis {Halamls), (1) an iblaiid sopa’^- 
ated by a narrmv ebaime] from the tSW . 
coast of At.ti<-u, near the ih'raeas. In 
legendary times it was the lnuiio of Tela- 
mon the father of ^jax. It w'as for long a 
Buhjeet of coni out ion between the Mega- 
rians ami the Allieniaiis, but w.is fiimlb 
conquered by the latter as tlie result of a 
stirring appeal hy Solon. "I'he adjoining 
sea was the arene of the great naval t>at11e 
In 480 B.O., in which th<' fleet of Xerxes 
was defeated by the ft reeks, Tt was thf 
birthplace of Euripides. (2) A city in 
Cyprus, said to have l)een founded bj 
Tcueer, son of Telamon. 

Saic of IAvor, SCO Lucian. 

Sa'lii, or Salian Priests at Rome, an 
aneient college of twelve (later tw'cnty- 
four) priests of Mars who annually in the 
month of March, dressed in a striking 


unifonn and wearing high conical hats, 
carried the sacred shields {anriha, q.v.) 
ronnd the city, beating on them vvitli their 
staves, dancing and chanting ancient 
liymns, nnd visiting many plaecb. The 
proceedings ended, at any rate in later 
titiiLS, with a luxurious banquet. Tho 
ritual was probably designed (in tlie 
opinion nf Sir .7. G. Frazer) to diivc out 
demonH and to make the corn grow'. Tlio 
traditional hymns they sang (carmina 
Sfjidria) in Saturnian (q.v.) vei’hC, w'ei’o 
seal rely intelligil)le to the priests tlum- 
selves in Quinl Ilian’s day. \ few frag- 
luents of them survive, it appears from 
Virg. Aen. \iii. ‘2S5 that the gtxl Hercules 
also Jiad his Sail!. 

Sa'llust (Udius Salhusfuis f'ri^pns) (86- 
3.'i n.e.), was horn at Amiuu'nimi in Hie 
Sabine (oniitry. At Rome In* joined the 
deiuoeratie party and was tiihiine of the 
plelis in 52. It is said that tlie ho‘^tilitv he 
showed to Milo (q.v.) alter tlie murder tif 
(’lodius in that year was increased h> the 
fact th.il he had hc‘en hois<‘-whipi)c*d by 
Milo on aec'oimt of an intrigue with the 
latter’s wife, lie was ex])elled from llio 
Senate lii 50 on account ot cluirgcs against 
his ( fiaruc ter, whir h i)olil ieal rancour may 
h.ive exaggerated, (’jt^-ar rewarded his 
adliesion with a quac'slorsliip in 40. and 
lati'r made him proc'onsiiJfir gc)\criior of 
N uuiidia. lie tlieTcaftcr retircMl from pub- 
lic* ailairs and lived with gnat splendour, 
iiHving acquired In-^ wi'.dHi, it was said, 
l>v extortion in his provinei*. Ho was tho 
owner of tho fine iJeasure grounds, horfi 
Snllasiidni, wliich became biiliNequeutly 
imperial property. He demoted IJie re- 
mainder of his life to VI riling liistorieal 
mcmograplis, the ‘ Helium Catiliriae*, ‘Itel- 
liim Jugurf iiinum ' (scs* f Udiltae and Jutfur- 
iha). aiicl the ‘Ilisforiae' of tiie period 
7h~67 b.e. (the years folJowing the abdica- 
tion of Sulla). The first two and li*agmentfl 
of the third have siirvivc-cl. His work 
shows an advance on that of hi-. Roman 
l»redeecshors lioth in the agreeiilile quality 
of the narrative and in it- luoie scientific 
method. Instead of annuls lie gives a 
eontiimous story, and endeavours to ex- 
plain the causes of politic'al events and the 
motives of men’s actions, lie takes Thucy- 
dides for his prinrii>al model, writing with 
extreme terseness (Quintilian siw.vks of his 
‘famous hrevdty*) and iiitrddiicing appro- 
priate speeehes after tho manner of Thucy- 
dides, though ho has not the Greek his- 
torian’s detachment and penetration. Hie 
narrativos are lively and readable, but 
some of his moral dissertations arc out of 
harmony with hts own pr*actiee. 

Though his histories show a domocratio 
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bias, and ho somctiines ilistorts faots, ho is 
on the wh()lo impartial and can recognize 
merit in pf)]itical adversaries and faults 
on his own si»le. His character'?, notably 
those of Juffurtha and Catilim . Marius 
and Sulla, are drawn \^ilh irreat vividness. 
In HoJectinf; as subjects the war with 
JufTurthn and the conspiracy of (yatUiiio, 
he was impelled, as he himself states, by 
the perilous arici strjkinj? character of these 
political events, ilis three inonoffraidis 
are, moreover, connected, as dealing with 
successive stapes in the slrupple of donio- 
oratio power apainst the insoleneo of the 
nobles. Foi* tlie narrative of the Oati- 
linarian conspiracy ho liad, ]>eHidcq his 
own Tccollection of the events, abundant 
written records at his cominaiid. He had 
some special qualilications for writinp 
about the Jupurthino war, for besides t he 
Utcrai'y sources of which he ilisposcd (the 
memoirs of Sulla and othc's, and the 
History of Sisenna), he lud himself ob- 
tained peocrraxdilcal and ethnological in- 
formation when in Numiclia, and had had 
Pniiie doeuments translated for bun. 

Sa'lmacis (Salmakia), see Tlermaphro- 
aHus, 

Salmo^n^s, in Creek niyth<dopy, a son of 
AooJus (q.v. (2)) and father of "J’^ro 
and conse(|uently tlie ancestor of Ptli.is 
and .lason (see ArgimautH). J*ost-lIonienc 
lepond relates that lie emulated Zeus, 
makinp a noise like tliund(*r by drivinp 
about in a etiailot of bronze, and imitating 
thunderbolts by t lirowinp llreliraiids. For 
this impiet v Ik* was, aceordiiip to Virpil, 
placed in 'rnrtanis. The story probaidy 
retleots an attempt at wcatlicr-maKh (hcc 
MagU'). 

SS'mia {Sarnia), see ^Ten^mf^r. 

Samian Ware, see Pottiru. 

Samnite Wars, see litnru , § i* 

Sa'mos (Sanuts), an Ionian NIai d off Hk 
SVV. coast of Asi** .Minor, bt'tween Ki>h(*sU'> 
and Miletus. It beeamo a stronp naval 
pow’er under I’ldyerutcs in the latter 

half of fith c. n.c. it, formed jiart of llic 
first Athenian ConfederiKT (see tlhens, 
§ 4), rev (died in 14t), and W'as reduced by 
Pericles. At the time of the olipureJiic 
revolution at .Athems in 411, the Athenian 
fleet w'as stationed at Samos, and tin' 
island was thS ctmtre of tlie dc^uioeralie 
inovement that overthrew the Four Hun- 
dred. Alone amorip the remaininp subje* t- 
allios of Athena, Samos did not revolt after 
the defeat of A.cgospotami (105). The 
Samians were in consequence granted 
Athenian eiti/onship (as recorded m an 
inscription still extant). Samos was re- 


duced by the Spartan Lysandor (q.v.) In 
40 1. Subsequently it foil into the power 
of Persia ; it was recovered for Athens by 
Timotheus (q.v. (2)), and cleruebs (q.v.) 
w(‘re placed on the lands of exiled 
Samians. T1 h‘So eleniohs were ousted by 
Alexnmh*!* the Clreut and the exiles re- 
stored. Samos was the birthpla»-o of Py- 
thagoras (q.v.). 

Samo'sata, the moilern villape of Sunisat, 
on the JCujihrales, the birthplace of Lucian 
(q.v.), was the capital of tlie kings of 
(%>miiiapcne. One of these, Antioehus, a 
Seleucid (q.v.), orquised for a 1 itno the fimt 
Uomaii aniiy that lenetrated to the 
Kiiphi*att‘K. Tliere is a stnkmp descrip- 
tion oi hirt tomb on the highest peak of 
the Nimriid i)a«h in J). (1. Hogarth's 
Wandering Scholar in IIm* Levant*. 
SanioKita was the sLttioii of a Homan 
legion. 

Sapphic, see Metre, §§ 3 mid 5. 

Sa'ppho (in Aeolian J^anppho), a liCshinn 
poetess, burn at Mit^leni* (op perhaps 
F.rc'ssos) iiroliably about '^lie middlo of 
tlio 7th e. ii.c., of a good fam’ly, a coutem- 
porarv of Alcaeus. Like him, she appears 
to l»av(‘ lift Lesbos in eonseqiunee of 
tM)liti<*fil troubles in the island ; she is said 
j to have gone to ‘^ieily and perhaps died 
there. She refers to Iierself as yepairdpa, 
soiiK’\liUt old, in one */f Ik'P iiocms. A 
I statue of her, by Silanioii, was set uii by 
I tlit‘ Syrai usaris in the 4tl) c,, and in a later 
1 .igo was stolen l).v Veric'? (q.v.). Sho 
.Uipears to bav'e la‘»‘n manied and to liavo 
j had a daughter named ( 'lei'? ; also broUiors, 

I one of wiioiii, Cliaraxus. she lej'roached 
for an f*ntanglciiient with aji Fgyption 
|•o^u•lcsan iimiii d Tiovieha (Ilerodoius, who 
lefers to the story (11. 135). confuses 
I Doiielia with Hliodopis, q.v.). i^appbo, it 
would seem, gathered round her a group 
of vv ** 1111 , perha]»H for the piiijioso of 
instn cihui in imisle and nmdry, or for the 
vvoi-^hip of .\i)liro 'ite. Aleaeus addressed 
hei in an ode of which wo liave the opening 
lines, and jicrlinps the licgimiing of fcJap- 
plio’s reply. A legend found in tlie Greek 
cimiic poets relate^ that having fallen in 
love with one I’haoii (q.v.) and been 
rcpiiHed by Mi i, she threw herself down 
from the rock of J^eu-’as off the roast of 
^pin 1 . Hut this is more romanee. She 
wrote .-iijc books of odes, epit huluinla, 
elegies, ami iiyiniis, of vvliicli only frag- 
ments (Including one complete ode and 
four stanzas tif a second) survive. Sho 
I wrote in the Aeolic dialect, and many 
of the rragnicnts have been preserved 
I by grammarians as illustrations of that 
dialect. 

I The principal subjeet of her poems was 
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love, exprosBod always with natural sim- 
plicity, sometimes with tenderness, some- 
times with passionate fire. She wrote In a 
great variety of metres, of which one, the 
Sapphic (see Metre, §S 3 and 5), is especi- 
ally associated with her name. Her poetry 
was much admired in antiquity. It was 
praised by Plato, by many writers In the 
Greek Anthology, and by Dionysius (»f 
llallcamassuR and ‘Longinus' in the 
treatise on the Sublime (who have pre- 
served two of the longer fragments). Tier 
stanzas beginning ^aiveral fioi KTjvo<; laos 
Oeoioiv were closely imitated by (^atullus 
in his poem (51) *Illo ml par esse deo 
videtur*. Horac*o has rcfcrcnccH to lier in 
Odes n. xlii. *24-5 and rv. ix. 11-1*2 
(‘Vivuntque comnilbsi colores AeoHao 
fldibuB puellae*). Ovid wrote in his 
‘Iloroldes* an Imaginary epistle from 
Sappho to Phaou (translated by Alev. 
Pope, 1707). Sa 7 )r»ho has also iiisidied 
many passages in English poets, including 
Swinburne {Anactoria) and B’lederick 
Tennyson. 

Sarpe'don (Sarpedon), in the ‘tliucl* son 
of Zeus and Laodamia (q.\ .), leader (with 
Glaucus. q.v. (4)) of the L\(ians, the l)est 
warrior among the allies of lli(‘ Trojans. 
He is the frictid and comrade in buttle of 
Glaucus. Ills death by the sjiear of Potro- 
elus (XL xvi) is told with de(‘p feeding. 
According to another version, he was a 
son of Zeus and Europa (q.v.). 

Satire, in Latin satura, proibably equiva- 
lent to saJtura Ians, a diah of mi&ed ingre- 
dients, and so In literature a uiodley or 
farrago, of whu-U the variety might lie in 
the bubjccts choteii or iii the form (dia- 
logue, fable, anecdote, pie<ept, vort.e of 
various metres, combination of verse and 
prose), or In both. The word was carlv 
applied to a simple form of drama, some- 
what more developed than the Fescennino 
(q.v.). Li\ y rcfcis to it in connexion with 
rcUgious (X)remoni('H to avert ])iaguo, as 
performed by the Ktiuscans to ilute music. 
It appears to have involved dialogue, but 
little if any jilot. Ojj the one hand it con- 
tributed to the evolution of Latin comedy, 
on the other It developed as a lit<*rary 
fonn of a mixed and semi -dramatic kind, 
the *8atiic% a coinmentarv, genial or mor- 
dant, on current topics, social life, litcTOj- 
turo, and the failings of individual persons. 
Quintilian claimed satire as a Kpman 
creation (‘Saturn qiildem tota nostra cst% 
Inst. Orat. x. 1. 93) ; but although it was 
more purely Roman than any other form of 
literature, it owed something to Greek 
comedy. Ennius and Pacuvius wrote 
aaturcte, but the satirical clement in them, 
in the above sense, appears to have been 


slight. Luclllus (q.v.) first gave to the satire 
a definite character of outspoken personal 
criticism, herein following the Old Attic 
Comedy. lie was followed by M. Terentius 
Yarro (q.v. ), who took as amodel the satires 
of Monippus (q.v.), in which prose and verse 
were InLermlnglcd, but wrote in a gonial, 
mildly dldactio vein. Lucillus (and also 
the popular philosophy of the day) In- 
spired Horace’s ridicule of folly and bad 
tisto, and in a later age the earnest homi- 
lies of Pcrslos (q.v.). Satire again took 
diflorent forms In the bitter invective of 
Juvenal and the picaresque novel of 
Petrouius (qq.v.). Most English satire has 
drawn directly on classical inodeis (see, 
c.g., under Horace and Juvenal), 

Satires (Sermoncs) of Tlorace, two books 
of discourses in hcxamet(*rs, conversat ioual 
in Btj le, humorous and iiibunc, modelled 
(especially the earliest) on Lncilms (q.v.), 
dealing with a variety of subjects, inci- 
dents in the life of the author, the follies 
and vices of ninnkind (ccnsuiing to an 
inci casing extent as ho proceeds tlio sin 
rather than the sinner), or the author’s 
poctic'al mc'thods. l^'or their dales see 
Horace, Among those calling for special 
mention. Hook X, v is a\i\id description 
of a journey to Hruiidftium in tJK‘ sidto of 
Maecenas, together with Virgil and Vaiius 
Iliifus. I. vi is intcr(*sting for its autobio- 
graphical detail®, an account of Horace's 
exicilcmt fatbc‘r and of his own introduc- 
tion to Mac'cenns. T. ix (‘Tbaiu lortc via 
SacTu*) is an amusing dc“*cri 7 >tion of an 
encHiunter with a boro and llio aullior’s 
(‘ftorts to get rid of him. I. viii is in a 
different class, a ridic’ulous story of w itc lies 
put to fiiglit in the midst of their ineoiita- 
ti »iis by tlio Slid den cracking of a wooden 
statue of 1 hlapus. The Sex-ond Hook sliow’s 
an advance on the First in literary taste 
and skill ; tho poems are less jieisonal and 
their spirit more mellow and reflective. 
The author adopts a more di'amatic form 
which gives life and lightness to the dis- 
cussion of various aspects of Roman life. 
Special mention mav be made of II. v, a 
parody of epic. In wl.icb Odysseus, in con- 
tinuation of the scene in the Elcvent ht idys- 
sev, consults I'iresios as to the recovery of 
his lost fortune and recxdves advice in the 
art of legacy-hunting; and of 11. vl, the 
famous satire on town and country life, 
containing the fable of tl2e town mouse 
and tho country mouse. I'ope's imitation 
of the latter part of this Satire is perhaps 
the best knowm of his ‘Imitations of 
Horace*. Satire X. lx, above referred to, 
has been a popular model in English; it 
doubtless suggested, for instance, Donne's 
satire on the bore. 
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Satires of Juvenal, see Juvenal. The 
subjects of the se^ei^ satires are briefly 
as follows : 

I. An introductory poem. Juvenal is 
driven to write by disgust at the popular 
poetry of the day, with its outw orn my tho- 
logical themes. Ho will dftal with realities, 
*quidq.aid agunt homines*, and expose the 
scandals of the age. Hut ho will speak only 
of men now dead. Honesty is praised but 
left In tho cold (‘probitas laudatur ct 
algct*). *l"acit Indignatio versum*, ho 
explains. 

II. An attack on those who ape the 
manners of austere philosophers in public, 
but are vicious in their piivato lives. 

Tir. Perhaps Juvenal’s best satire, imi- 
tated by Johnson in his 'London*, a 
picture of life in Home. Ho commends a 
friend who is tlfcing to tho couriiry fi'onx 
the thousand perils of tho town and ‘poets 
reciting in tho month of August*. Unibri- 
cius cannot stand the invasion of Greeks 
(tho versatile ‘Graeeulus esuiicns*) and 
Greek fashions, l^loroover tho honest 
l)Oor man has no chanee in Home; poverty 
(‘res angusta doml’) stands in the way of 
merit. Tfie city is described: its narrow 
winding streets, flanked by tall houses with 
pigeons on tho tiles, the mud, porti'rs 
canying wine-casks, the muse of wngons, 
the abuse of cattle-drovers, tho fllav«* with 
a pile of dishes on his head, a house on 
flro, tho upsetting of a builder’s wagon. 
Then i/ho city at night: a great man pass- 
ing in his scai'let eloak, with toi*ohes and 
a retinue of clients and slaves, the affray 
with a bully (‘ si rixa est ubl tu pulsas, ego 
vapulo tantmn*), tho burglar. 

IV. In lighter vein, a skit on the ad- 
ministration of Doiuitlan. -An enor*» us 
turbot is i)i*CHcnted to tho emperor; no 
dish is largo enough to hold it. A council 
is summoned in hot haste to consider tho 
probleiu. 

V. On the humiliation of poor <*llentH at 
tho tables of their rich patrons. 

VI. A deniin^ution of wtmiaobood in 
general. The poet professes astonishment 
that a friend should contemplate marriage 
when there is sn muc^i ropo Ut bo had, iiml 
then depict s, at great length, tlie viees of 
women, their extravagance, tyranny, and 
quaiTolsomeiicss in the home. I’he jealous 
woman, the gossip, tlie virago arc among 
tlio offenders, and worst of all tho 
ostentatious libdaiit. If you cliaiico on a 
good woman (‘rara avis in terns nigroqiie 
Bimi lliina cygno ’ ), she will be ha ught y. It 
is useless to set a guard on one’s wife, for 
*qnls cuatodlot ipsos cuHtod<*H /*. 

VII. On tho dodine of thc‘ literary pro- 
fessions, csiMJcialiv that of teacher, in the 
public esteem. Their only hope is in the 


patronage of the new emperor (probably 
Hadrian). 

VIII. An attack on pride of ancestry. 
Virtue Is the only true nobility. High 
lineage. If a man is vicious, only makes his 
viees worse. 

IX. Deals with the same vices os II. 

X. On the folly of human prayers, 
whether for wealth (which exposes to 
dangers, whereas ‘ enntabit vacuus coram 
latrono viator*), for power (consider Seja- 
nus), or for elo(iuoncc, long life, beauty (all 
of them sources of trouble). Hotter leave 
your fate to tho gods, or at most pray for 
‘mens Sana in corporo sauo* and a stout 
heart. The famous exj session ‘panom ot 
circensos the only thingst ho populace care 
for, is found at 1. 8J. *^hi8 satire was the 
model of J ohnson’s ‘ The Vanitj' of Human 
Wishes*. 

XI. Against extravagant expcufllturo 
e>n gluttony, .luveiial invites a frienc^ to a 
siTuple and modest i^ciiast. 

XII. Juvenal offers a sacriflee to celo- 
hrate a friend’s escape from shipwreck; 
but from no int.(U‘ested mot An attack 
on legacy -hunters. 

Xlil. Juvenal offers consolation to a 
friend who has been dtdraudod of 10,000 
hcntcrc'cs, and warns him against seeking 
\engcanee, the plcjisuro of a weak and 
narrow mind. ’I’he guilty will be punished 
by Ills own eonscieiiee. This is the noblest 
of Juvenal’s satires. It includes tho not- 
able saying : 

Seelus intra se taciturn qui cogltat ullum, 
fact I crimen habet. 

XIV. On the influence of parental ex- 
ample in education. Tlie jiarcnt’s faults 
will be eiqaeil by the children: 

Maxima dehetur pueru revcrentla, bl quid 
tiirpe paras. 

XV. Tlie poet nari'ates a conflict bo- 
tweiM inhabitants of Omhi and Tentyra 
in Eg’ pt, in tho course of which a Tenty- 
rlte is killed anil eaten. In contrast with 
tliiK savagery he praises tendorness of 
heart, as the quality wliich distinguishes 
man from the beast s, 

XV!. An iiritlnlshed satire on tho 
abusive jirivileges of the mihtary, w^hleh 
prevent a eivdian from getting redress fop 
their misdeeds. 

The lost three satires show a decline in 
flowci . ' line of t he piLliy I'xiin'^sioos that 
liave lc(‘oino jinivc'rbial are indicated 
above. There are many otluTs, such as 
‘crambo repetita* (vil. 1.54, the monotony 
of lessons constantly repeated), ‘propter 
vituin viveinll perdere causas* (vlii. 84), 
‘noiiuj rejicntc full turriissiums’ (ii. 88), 
and ‘dat veniain eorvis, vexat consiira 
eulumbas* (ii, 63, the censor absolves the 
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crow — ^the man — and condemns the pigeon 
— ^the woman). 

Sa'turac Meni'ppcae, soc Varro {M T ) 

Sa'turn (Safurnus, ‘the sower*), an 
Itdhdn pod of dpnrulturc latei identified 
with the &k Cronus (q v ) Ilo wis 
thought to have been an < iilv king at 
Home, wliLic ho intioduccd igiitulluic 
and founded the citadel on the ( apitjl 
and his leign was logirdod as tlie apt of 
gold Ills temple stood at tlu toot of tin 
( ipltolinc hill and in it was the acranunt 
) of the Horn in people thtit too wire 
kc pt the Table > of the Law md the i et oi d 
of (leerees ol tlu stnitc ITis ftstival w i 
the kiOiumahn (q \ ) lit w is rtgudtd is 
the husliand of Ops and father of Iheus 

(Qq y ) 

Saturna'lia (Safumalti) in Roman rth 
giou, a festivil eeltbiated f r mi the 17th 
to 19th Decombtr (I it h to 171h at th< t nd 
of the repubht actoidmg to Roschci) in 
honour of Situinus (q v ) and in CLkhi i 
tion of the sowing of llie ci >1 s Tf w is i 
jieiiod of gtiiei il f(stivit\ li tiut f r 
slaves, giMiig of pitstnls hkhting tif 
(aiidles tbf prototjpt if nit th( ongin 
of our C hfistrnis fostivitu s It i iinpklclv 
lost, piobihh under (irtik mtlueiict its 
pnmitivt Italian ehaiadci of an agiieul 
tural testn il 

Satuma'luM {^atvrimba) a dialogue by 
Maeiohius (q v ) 

Saturnian, seo Metre, § 4 

Saturni^nus (Sa^ummus), Lrtnis \i 
lULtlus, tribune of the pltbs m 101 and 
100 BC, and a bupportir of Manus m 
whoso fiTOur he brought foiward sever il 
measures Ut w is in uiise rupulous dc 
inagogue ind when with liis ali> Gliutii 
lu had iceoiirse to a-jsassinatlon in tmltr 
to get nd of a iiolitical opjionent, Manus 
dissociated himself from Saturmnus The 
litter and (daiieia were dtelirtd pul he 
enoimos, were besiege tl In the ( ipitol 
and killed by the mob wluth hid tuine d 
against them 

Satyric Dramas, m Greet e were rlivs 
resembling tiage dies m f urn but dt iliug 
with grotesque poi t ions of me icn t lege nds 
OI dealing with the Icgeu Is grotesquelj 
Ihe ehoius in these jda^s weie dressed 
to represent satyrs (q v ) whence tht 
name, with horses* tails uid eais the 
language and gestures weie often obscene 
Ihov perfonued a viok nt clanex known is 
Sikmnis Heracles fiequently figured in 
those plays as a sorni comic eliaracter 
Such plavB as a rule formed the fouith in 
the groups of four pla>s piodueed at one 
time by tiagie poets in the elujssic al jieiiud 


Later, only ono satync pla'i was performed 
at a tragio contest Piatmas (q y ) of 
l*hhu3 IS said to have been the mycntoi 
of the form, and at an> late wiote a num- 
ber of b \ty nr dram is i oi the part playt d 
m the evolution of tidged> bj this kind 
of play, seo Tragedy, 1. Aesebilus, 
St ph < les and 1 uiipidts all wre te sat\ iic 
drimis the Cyclops of 1 uii] ides is tlie 
only example of tlu tjpo that survives, 
apait from n fragment of the lehneut le 
ot Sophoeks llie sit Mir diama ttii- 
tinuetl tei the P mi in pc nod mbs fen it 
lie given by Ilonte m the Ais 1 oetica 

Satf/ru on, see Pcfr ni i ms 1 ? bifcr 

Satyrs (Scduroi) In ( urk mvlhologv 
it tend lilts of Dim^sus ( i \ ), si ints of 
the woods inei hills, espteulh e i nee led 
With the idea ot then fertility Ih(> are 
It pit sent eel as gi tesque eicatiues in the 
111 iiri ot human f( im but willi s me pirt 
I esti il eg with a hoist s t iil oi the kgs 
ofagcit(s(t H nsfe/s) The a u lustful 
and fond of It vein Lhc Rom ins identified 
them with the 1 auni (q v ) Ihe thorns 
in it ^ Tie dr im is ( i v ) we i( d ( se i to 
It I lese lit s it\ IS 

ScaeSola, GaIus Mwrr a k gentian 
lie 111 111 who when J iis 1 oise ii km,, ef 
( lusiuin was btsiei,jiit, 1 iiie rniek his 
way to tlie eiieiiiv e n*xp lud ille iiiptr d to 
kill Poise in lie w is take n i iisone i and 
to show his m liileieuce to the death with 
which he w is tine itcneel thiust his rie^ht 
hind into the liie Ihe king w is so im 
r lessee! that lu re It isi I Mu iiis who 
was thereiftci kmwn as ^e u \ li lett 
1 ) III le d 

Scae'vola, Quin i i s Alf e it s P( ntiji x 
Maxifiu^ eonsul with I I uimns Cnssus 
the oiatoi in 9 > n e was hiiiisi If in oiate r 
of distiuetiou noted nteording to Cieeio 
foj the conrihc aceuney of his languokc 
Ilo was one of the gte itest ot t arly Rom m 
juiists Cittro in hi8 vontli leecivcd in 
bt»aiction in tho law fiim him In his 
fonsulship he prom eite d « with C lobsus a 
Ur I'lrinia Munn which t luse d m inv 
It ill ins to be cApelljd fr mi Rinic, and 
was in consequence a ciiisc ef the botial 
W XT ( It ( ro It 111 irks on 1 he fact t hat -tueh 
an uiif 01 tun it c measure bhould bo due to 
such exe client nir n Uc was ass ibsin it c d 
by the Maiians m 82 m the Temple of 
\esta He IS to be distiiiguibhed from his 
iclative Mucins beacvola the auniir* 

(q V ) 

Scae'vola, Qi inils MtTcii s the lugui *, 
eonsul In 117 b c rou in law of Laeliufi 
(q V ) and fathe r in law of L. Llcimus 
C lassus (q V ) the orator He died betw t c n 
8b and 82 B c He was a dibtuiguibhed 
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jurist, and Cicero was among his pupils. 
Scaevola Is one of the Interlocutors in 
Cicero's ‘De Oratoro*, *De Amioitia*, and 
‘De Re Publlca' (qq.v.). 

Sca'lae Gem&niae or ‘Stair of Sighs', at 
Romo, a flight of steps leading to the sum- 
mit of the Capitollne hill from the Fonim, 
between the Temple of Concord (q.v.) and 
the Career or prison. Criminals were 
executed in the latter, and their dead 
bodies were thrown out on these steps, 
down which they wore dragged to the 
Tiber. 

Sca'zon iSkazOn)^ see Metre^ § 5. 

Sceptics, a school of 7 )hilosophy founded 
by Pyrrhon of Elis, who lived c. aori-'J?.') 
B.n. and took T>art in Alexander’s expt'di- 
lion. lie inferred from the contradictions 
presented by the evidence of tlic senses 
and the operations of the miud that 
knowledge of the nature of things is un- 
attainable. Hen<JO the proper nttitudo is 
one of susponsion of judgement, mental 
quietude, and Indiflerenf'c outward 
things. I^yrrhon left no writings, but of 
Sextus Enipirieus (q.v.), one of the lat(‘r 
membei's of his school, wo lia\e two 
works, which contain a full <‘xpoHition of 
tho Sceplie doctrine. Something is known 
of it also from the fragments ol’ Timon of 
PhJius (q.v.), a pupil of Pyrrhon. S<*ep- 
tlcism later was taken up by the Academy 
(q.v.). 

Sche'ria ( Scheric ), the land of the Phaea- 
cians (see Odyftseu), on the coast of which 
Odysseus was east as/ioro. 

Schliemann, Heinhipii (]822-«o), the 
son of a German pastor, acquired hulli- 
cient wealth by means of an indigo busi- 
nc'ss at Ht. Petersbuig to devote himself 
from the age of 36 to archaeology, lie 
excavated the site of Troy (q.v.) in 1870-3, 
1878-9, and 1881. Ho also excavated 
Mycenae, in 187t», where he discovered the 
shaft-gi'avoB with their wonderful ti’ca- 
sures, and Tiryns in 1884. 

Scholasticismf see Triift ami Studies, § 8. 

Scho'lium (Gk. SrhOlion), a short ex- 
planatory note, ooniiuentary on a 
difUcult passage. Si holia were written on 
manuBcrlpts of Homer, Hesiod, I'lndar, 
the tragedians, 8cc. by scholars of tho 
Byzantine (q.v.) period, often based 
on earlier commentaries. For instani’e a 
scholium on tl. x. 306 in the Venice MS. 
of ilomer records the readings adopted 
by tho Alexandrian scholars Aristarchus, 
ZenodotuB, and Aristophanes. There are 
scholia also on Latin autlinrs, e.g. Horace. 

Sci'pio ( Sdpio ) Aemilia'nus, Ptjulitjb 
Coun£jjus, known as Scino AriiiCANve 
4839 Q 


Minor (c. 185-129) was tho son of L. 
Aemilius Paullus, the conqueror of Mace- 
donia, and was adopted by P. Sclpto tho 
son of Scipio Afrieanus Major (q.v.). He 
fought under his father at Pydna (168) 
and In 148, when the Third I^unfo War 
threatened distister, was elected consul 
although he was under age and only a 
eaiiclidati' for tho acdileshlp. Ho success- 
fully besieged Carthage and destroyed it 
in 146. He was consul again in 133 fur the 
purpose of carrying on tho war In Spain 
against the Nimiuiitiiies. He starved 
ISiiiiuuntla into surrender and ended the 
Tvar. He died suddenly iu 129 In dreum- 
btaiices tlial suggested murder. In a 
literary connexion he was famous, not 
only as a great orator, but also as a patron 
i»f Greek and Latin letters, and the centre 
of a circle which included l-’ol> bius, Pauae- 
tius, Lucilius, Terence, and Laoliua (qq.v.). 
lie was regarded by Cicero as the greatest 
of tho Romans. iSce also TJe Amidtin, 
SonynAvm Sviinrmis, 

Sci'pio iSenpio) Africa'nus Major, 

PriJLius CoR\fiLlus (236/5-c. 183 B.C.), 
son of P. Comelhis k’^'ipin, consul in tho 
first year of the Second I'unlc W'ar. Ho 
saved his father’s life w luui lie was wounded 
at the battle of tho Ticimis (23 8). In 210 
when only about 26 years of ago he was 
aT>pointccl to the command in S]iaiu. He 
drove tho (yai'thaginlans »>ut of that coun- 
try, was elected eonsiil for 205, and in 204 
trosHod over to Africa with his army. 
Tliere he brought the war to an cud by Ids 
victory at Zajua. I n 1 90 ho was assoc iated 
with his brother Lucius in the command 
against Antiochus, and on his return 
was accused by M. Naevius, a tribime of 
tbe plebs, of accepting t>rlbcB from Antio- 
ehiiB and misapi>ropj‘iat]ng public moneys. 
When the mat, ter came for trial, Scipio 
contentcjcl himself with roudnding tho 
people that the day was the anniversary 
Zaina and bidding them follow him to 
the Capitol to olfor thanks to the gods. 
I’ubllc oi)inioii Uirned In his favour and 
the charge was not proceeded with. Scipio 
thereafter retired to his estate at LiU'rniun 
in Campania, whore he died. 

Sci^pio (Scipio) Nasi'ea, Publius Cor- 
NftLius, consul in 138 D.C., a member of 
a distlngmsiied family of RoTnan nobles, 
^ man of strong aristocratic views, princi- 
pally known as tho loader of tbe group of 
sflx^tors who attacked and killed Tiberius 
Gnicebus (q.v.). 

Sci'ron (Skeiron), a legendary brigand 
slain by Theseus (q.v.). The Scironian 
Rocks, associated in legend with the above, 
wore on tho E. coast of Megaris. The road 
from Athens to Megara ran along a perilous 

C 
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ledge on these rooks, high above the 
sea, and had an evil reputation. It had 
been widened by Hadrian when Pausanias 
visited it. 

Sco'lion, from Gk. akolioa, ‘tortuous*, the 
name given to an early tyiio of Greek 
drlnklng-Hongs. sung at banquets or wino- 
parties (the reason for tho name is uncer- 
tain). Tradition makes Terpander (q.v.) 
the originator of the acolUm, and acalia 
were composed by such poets as Alcaeus I 
and Pindar (qq.v.). There are examples of 
acolia in Athonaeus (Bk. xv); they deal 
with some liistorical incident (such as the 
attempt of ilarmodiiis and Aristogeiion 
on tho Pisistratids). or some personal 
sentiment or comment on life. j 

Sco'pas iSkofldb) of Paros, an eminent 
sculptor of tho Attic school of tho 4th c. 
(sec Sculpture, dretk), remarkable for his 
power of expressing pathos. A group 
representing Niobe (q.v.) and one of her 
children, of whicli a c<ipy is extant, was 
attributed m antiquity either to lilm or to 
Ih'uxltelcs. 

Sco'tus ErPgena, Johannes, see Texts 
and Studies, ^ 7. 

Sculpture, (1) Ghkek, appears to have 
had Its origin in (*roto, where as early as 
the 7th c. n.(\ sculptors were working in 
stone. It developed simiiltaneou&ly in tho 
I'cloponneso and in Ionia. Two Cretan 
seiilptoLS, Dipoinos and Siiyllls, are said by 
Pliny to liave been working in Argos and 
Slcyon about 550 B.e. An important 
school grew up tliero, which is seen in its 
fullest development in the sculptures of 
the temple of Aphaia in Aegma (q.v.). It 
was charactoiized by a certain austerity 
and a rigidity of facial expression. The 
Ionian school was exptiscd to Oriental 
iniluoncH's and is marki'd t)y greater elo- 
ganee, softness, and attontion to detail. 
The.Be two eurronts united in the Attic 
school, each correcting the defects of the 
other. In Attii-a sculptors were hamiJcrcd 
by the material in which they worked, 
until under the ihsistralids marble come 
into use, and made it possible to dispense 
with colours, previously employed to con- 
ceal defects in the coarser stone. Sculpture 
in bronze was also practisod, poHlculorly 
at Sicyon and Argos. The practlco of 
erecting statues of victors in athletic eon 
tests tended to free the art from tho tra- 
ditional bonds of religion and to bring It 
into closer harmony with nature. This do- 
velopmont, of which Athens was tho chief 
centre, began In the latter part of tho 
6th c. and reached its highest point in the 
6th. Tho principal sculptors of thin great 
period wore Myron, Polyclitus, and Phidias 


(qq.v.). In the 4th c. the ‘ noble simplicity 
and calm grandeur’ (Wlnckelmann) that 
characterized the works of the above 
artists gave place to a greater play of the 
emotions and to a softer expression. Of 
this phase tho chief representatives wore 
Praxiteles, Scopas, and Lysippus (qq.v.). 
After the time of Alexander the Great, 
Greek sculpture changed its character ; the 
sirnjillcity of the (‘aiiier periods gave place 
to a striving for theatrical ellect, a lack of 
icstraint, and a loss of repose ; tho techni- 
(‘sl skill remained at its highest. Tho most 
productive schools of this period were 
thoHo of Pergamum and llhodcs. To the 
former of these wo owe tho famous statue 
of the ‘Dying Gaul* of tho Capitol (popu- 
larly known as tho * Dying Gladiator* after 
Byron, Childe Harold, iv'. liO) and tho 
group of the Gaul who has kiUcfl his wife 
and is killing liimsclf (also at Romo). The 
latter pi od need aiuoug its best works the 
‘Praying Jbjy* now at Berlin, and in its 
m<ir«^ 1 iKNitric ol decline t be famous groups 
of the Laocoon (q.v.) and t he Famese Bull, 
now in Romo. The lingo Colossus of 
Rhodes, one of the wonders of the world, 
was also the product of this school. Among 
tlio greatest surviving works of tho Hel- 
lenist jc period arc •the Venus of Milo 
(Melos) and the splendid Vi( tory of Sarno- 
thraf’c (a winged figure of Victory alight- 
ing on the prow of a ship) now in tho 
Louvre. After the Roman conquest of tho 
Greek world, Greek H(*iilpture lost much 
of its originality, wliile retaining its mas- 
tery of technique. With a few exceptions, 
its chief works were imitations of earlier 
masterpieces. There was an enormous 
importation of Greek works of art into 
Jttily. Homo idea of its (>xtont may be 
derived from the statement of Livy that 
at the triiunph of M. Fulvins Nobillor in 
1 87 B.c. 785 bronze statues and 230 marble 
statues, from tho spoils of Ainbracia, were 
carried In procession before hiuu The tasto 
tor Greek statuary developed at Romo, 
and rich men desired to possess examples. 
Ho great did the demand' become that an 
; industry in the wholesale iiroduction of 
statues, some of then> copios of old works, 
others original, grew up in Greece. A 
Roman firm sot up branches in Greek cities 
to deal with the supply. The remains of 
three wrc‘ckcd ships, loaded with Greek 
statues, have been discovered at various 
points in tho Mcditcrraucar. 

(2) Homan, Hce Art, § 2. 

Scy'lax iSkULlax), a native of Ooryanda 
in Caria, sent by Darius on a voyage ot 
exploration from tho Indus round the 
coast of Arabia. lie may have described 
this in a work entitled ‘Periplous*. A 
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Perlplous* of tho civilized world, falsely 
attributed to Scylax, dates from the 4th 
c. B.C. 

Scy'Ua {Skutta), In Greek mythology, 
(1) daughter of Phorcys and Ilecate 
(qq.v.). iSlie was loved by Pobcidon. Her 
rival Ampliitrito (q.v.) by magic herbs 
turned her into a monster (see Monsters), 
which seized and devoured the mariners 
that sailed near its cave (sit nat ed according 
to tradition in the Straits of l^lcssina, with 
the whirlpool of (’haril)dis ojjposite it). 
Homer describes the xtassuge of the ship of 
OdypHcns by tho cave of S(-illci in Od. xii. 
85 et seq. 

(2) Puughtcr of Nisiis, king of Mcgara. 
For her legend, see under (Jirls. Tlie Iialiii 
poets (Virml, Ovid, l*ropertiuB; sometimes 
coni use tlie two Scyllas. 

Seasons (IFtlrai), Tiiii:, in Greek mytho- 
logy. doughlers of Zeus hikI Themis (q.v.), 
generally thrc<‘ in nuTuber (spring, sum- 
mer, winter), attendants on the gods. 

Secular Games iLfidi saeculdris), see 
Lwii, § 

Sedi''gjtus, VoL<’ATi('S, Rt‘e Comet ! § 5. 
Scisachthei'a, see Solon, 

Seja'nus, Lr(’r(is Ar.rjrs, J'refeet «)f 
Praetorians uimIop the emperor Tiberius 
(ids fattier, L. Sejus Stralio, had held the 
same I'ommand at the end of the reign of 
Aupnnstus). He gaiiu'd the ciriporor’s con- 
Udoneo and was regarded as n rival to 
Diumus, tho emperor’s son. Ho W'as sus- 
pected of the deatti of Dnisns by poison, 
and hoped to marry Liviila, Driisus's 
widow, but tin* emperor pul aside his 
request. When Tiherius withdraw to( apri, 
SejnnuH bee.ime all-]>«)werfiil in the State, 
and plotted to obtain the imperial throne. 
Hut IMberius grow' suspleious of him, and 
denounecsl him (in tho verbosa et grandis 
ejiislula’ of .Tuvenal) to the ^tenate, whieh 
stmteiieed him to death. After his oxceii- 
tion ills body was torn to picecs by tlie, 
peoido, whose ^tred he had ineurred, anil 
thrown into tlie Til if r. Hen .Tonson wTote 
a play ‘Sejanub’ on his earo<*r, which was 
ueled in lOOII with Shakespeare in tho east. 

Sejus, House op: aecording to Anlus 
Gellius (ill. ix), Sejus was a elork who 
owned a horse reputed to lie of the breed 
of the Horses of Hioinedes (st*e Ilerasles,^ 
labours of), ^r superior to all other horses 
in all points. This horse brought ill-luck 
to those wlio owned lt>, induing Sejus 
himself (who w’os put to death by Mark 
Antony), Dolabella, Cassius, and Antony. 

Sele'ne, In Greek mythology, tho Moon, 
according to Hesiod tho daughter of 
Hyperion (q.v.) and Thoia (a Titaness), 


and sister of the Sim ; but the genealogy Is 
variously given. Sho is sometimes Identi- 
fied with Artemis (q.v.). See also Endy- 
mion, 

Seleu'cids, the dynasty to which fell tho 
chief share in the inheritance of Alexander 
the Great, viz. Asia. Tho founder of the 
dynasty was Seleueus 1, an ofllccr of 
Alexander, who on the (h'utli of the latter 
became governor of Hat>yir>nia, and by 
the end of the 4th c. had eoiisnlidated his 
rule over tho oasleni provinces of tho 
empire. In ,‘tOl (lie issue between him and 
ids chief rival Antjgonus 1 (see Macedonia, 
§ 2) was decided at tlu* groat battle of 
lj)sua, wlilcli left Seleueus supremo in 
\sia, thougli Lysimaehiis of Thrace, his 
nll3’ at Ipbiis, reet'ived TU'ohably the whole 
of Asia AJmor, including the Aegean eotibt. 
Hy 281 Seleueus hail won this territory 
from JjysimaeliuH. who w’as (Ufealtd and 
killed at Goniiiodiuiu. Sedeueus himself, 
w'lien eros'sing the Dardaiudlcs to tho 
Thracian capital, vj-as Obsassinaled by 
IMoleinj CV*rniinus, a son of Ptolemy 1. 
Ills succoHsors, Anlioebus 1 (281~2CI), 
Antiochus IT (26I-2t7), Seleueus 11 (247 - 
22(5), and Antioehus III (223-187) were 
largfdy occupied wdlh a sueeession of wars 
with the I’tolemies for tlie poRhOssion of 
(’oele-Sjria (i.e. Plioeiiielu and Palebtlne); 
this was finally aniU‘Aed in 200 li.r. by 
XiiliochiiH III (‘the (’real*), a ruler of 
reiuarkabh" energy and enterprise. Sue- 
(‘ci'ding to tlie tin one wbem only fiffoon, 
he put down the dangerous revolt of 
several of his eastern governors, and then 
bct about the recovery of the territory lost 
in various directions by his iiredccessors. 
In 2(10-201 he carried out an expedition 
to tho east in which lie finally crossed ttio 
Ilindu-Kush to the Indus; liut this ardu- 
ous undertaking liad no lasting result. At 
the begiuiting of (he 2nd c. Antioehus 111 
heeame embmiled witli Pome us a result 
of Ills conquesls in Asia Minor, and incon- 
clusive negotiations proceeded for some 
years. In 102 at the invitation of the 
Aetolian League (q.v.) Antioehus invaded 
Greece, but in tho following 3 ear was 
driven out by the Romans. The hoRtilities 
thus begun wen* continued in Asia (Syrian 
War), and Antioehus was utterly defeated 
in 190 by Seipio Africanus Major (q.v.) 
and Eumcnes T I of Pergauium a.t MaguC- 
bia-ad-Sipylum, and forced to evacuate 
al^Asia Minor west of Mt. Taunis. There 
was some revival of Soloueld importanco 
under Antioehus IV (Epiphancs, 176- 
164), whose territories of Cilida, Syria, 
Babylonia, and Media constituted a strong 
and reasonably compact realm. Antio- 
chuB Epiphanes was an ardent Hellenist, 
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who encouraged the growth of municipal 
autonomy and Greek manners In his king- 
dom. Ho was eccentric and munificent. 
It was be who began the rebuilding of the 
Olympicum (q.v.) at Athens. Ho invaded 
X^OPty but was forced by the Homan 
envoy, PopiliuB Laenas, in the most 
humiliating manner, to withdraw. In his 
dobirc to unify his people in religion and 
culture as a means of icsibiing Homo, he 
sought to abolish the Jewish religion, and 
thus provoked the rising of the Maccabees. 
The book of Daniel, which dates from his 
time, re/lects his persecution of the .lews. 
After his reign the Heleucid power gradually 
dcelined under the attacks fif Milhridates I 
of Farthla and his Mucoossors, who con- 
quered liabylonia an<l Mesopotamia, whilo 
the rest of the Seleucid dominions broke 
up into a multitude of free cities and small 
kingdoms (o.g. that of the Maccabees). 
The process was encouraged by the pei- 
petual dynastic wars after the death of An- 
tlochus IV. A final attempt by Ant inch us 
VII to recover the territory lost to the 
Partlilanswas defcuU‘d in j‘29u.r. He was 
the last real monaich the rtcleucid line. 
Syjia and Cilicia were finally annexed to 
Home by Pompey in 6 j-() J u.c. The impor- 
tance of the Heleucids 1 j <‘8 in tlieir llel- 
lenization of Asia, paiticulurly by founding 
scores of cities, more or less Gieek in 
character; this was done chiefly by Scleu- 
cus 1 and Aullochus I. 

Se'mele, see Dionysus. 

Semd'nides (less correctly of 

Samos, one of the Samian colonizers of 
Aniorgoa, an iambic (q.v.) i»ocl, probai>J> 
of the 7th c. u.r., of whoso work little 
survives. His satire, differing from that of 
Archilochus (q.v.), was of an impersonal 
and philosophic character. Of the eVunt 
fragments, one is a satirit* poem on w omc'ii, 
onothor a |»hilo8ophlc reflection on the 
unhappy life of men. 

Sena'rius, see Metre, § 4. 

Senate (SenOtus), The, at Home, may 
have originated in Homa Quadrata, before 
there was a king of Rome. Later it was 
the king's council. During republican 
times, it was at first a purely patrician 
(q.v.) body, but plebeians wore con- 
stantly admitted to It during tho 4Ui c. 
B.C., and it became In practice an assembly 
of ex-maglstrates. Nominations to it, at 
first made by the consuls, were from ^ho 
latter part of tho 4th c. made by the 
censors. Owing to its functions and per- 
maneuco, it was the real head of the State. 
It prepared legislative proposals to be 
brought before the people, ami its resohi- 
tions (sendt&s consiUia) had some measure 


of practical if not legal authority; it 
exerdsed Judicial powers through its right 
of appointing special courts of enquiry (see 
Judicial Procedure); it administered the 
finances, assigned magistrates to provinces, 
and dealt with forei^ relations; and it 
supervised the State religion. Since It was 
recruited mainly from ex-magistrates, it 
became a body with a strong control over 
holders of office. It tended to use them as 
Its tools. Under the empire, although the 
Senate lost its sovereign power, 11 was not 
without important functions, and Augus- 
tus endeavoured to share witli it the 
administration of tho State. The Senate 
retained the control of certain provinces 
(q.\.) and of the aerariuw or public 
tioa.‘-ury ; senaius consvlta had force of law 
without requiring to be ratified by the 
IM'ojde; and the judieial functions of tho 
Senat e were inereased. I Uit , in fact , pari ly 
owing to its own inefficiency t it& power 
gradually diminished. 

In Sulla’s time the Senate numbered 
only HOO and Sulla had to rccniit it. 
Uaesar filled its ranks with his supporters, 
some of whom were unworthy to serve, 
bunging its numbers to about 900. 
Augustus i(Hlu(ed them to 600. They 
were pi*aeti(*all> sele^ed by the emperors, 
and wen* reeruitc'd from the ranks of tho 
imiierial burcauerncy and tin* equesliian 
order. (Iraciuolly the old arisiotracy of 
Rome rlisappcarod and the senatorial elass 
was drawn from new families of Italian 
or provincial origin. 

The Senate met for liusineps in the 
Curia or Seuatc-houao, which stood in the 
Fiinim Ilomaniim (q.v.), or in some other 
consecrated place. Senators wore special 
shoes (see (^lothing, § J), and had privi- 
leges such os frimt scats in tlie theatre. 

Senatus consultum ultimum, a resolu- 
tion by tho Senate in a grave emergency 
authorizing the consuls to use force for the 
protection of the State, and suspending the 
right of appeal to tho people. The resolu- 
tion took tho form, ‘videvmt ronsules no 
quid respublica detrimenti capiat’, some- 
times with slight modifications. The first 
instonce of such a resolution was In 122 

B. r. when the Senate adopted It against 

C. Gracchus. It was used against Satuml- 
iius in 100 B.r.. and against Catiline in 
63 B.c. But its legalitj’^ was always con- 
tested by the demoeratb. 

Se'neca, LGrius AnnaIstts. ‘the Elder* 
or ‘the Hhctoxiclan’, was born at Gorduba 
In Spain probably not later than 55 B.O., 
and cagie as a boy to Home, where he was 
edurated. He died probably c. a.t>. 37. 
He had three sons of his wife Helvia: 
M. Annaeus NovAtus, who took the name 
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of Oallio from iiis adoptive father and waij 
the proconsul of Aohaea before whom tho 
apostlo Paul was brought for trial ; Lucius 
Annaeus, the philosopher (see below) ; and 
M. Annaeus Mela, tho father of the poet 
Lucan (q.v.). Uo was a student of rhetoric, 
and in his old age osscnililcd for his 
sons a collection of * Conti Gversioe" and 
‘'Suiisoriae', arguments on rhetorical 
tliciues used in tho schoolM, the former 
in tho form of debates, the latter (»r mono- 
logues. These have Hur\ived in an imper- 
fct t form, w ith the exception of five hooks 
of the ‘Controversiao’ known to us only 
by oxc‘eri)ta. Tho ‘Cojitjmersiac’ ami 
‘Suusoriao* w(‘ie exercises in the oratory 
of tho law-courts and in dc]ibcriiti\e ora- 
tory respeeti\ely. The former dealt with 
htiaginari’ problems in criminal or civil 
cases, c.i'. whether a soldier who, havinr 
lost Ilia weapons, tjakes tlM)s< from a heroV 
tojub, figlits bravely with them, and r( - 
stores them, has committed sacrilege. Thc‘ 
‘Suaaoriao* dealt with such themes as the 
delilicrations of the 300 rijiartaus wlu'ther 
tliey should flglit or lice before Xerxes. 
TIkm'o are intci eating ]» ofiu es to the e'on- 
troversiae*, dcacribini? and cUsuissing 
various orators, witli many digressions, 
quotations, and anecdotes, 'J’he work is a 
testimony to .Seneca’s astonishing meiimr' , 
which ho hiniself tells us was iu)ri\alltd. 
Ho could rej)eat long passages of sp»‘eelu‘s 
to which he hatl listened years befort*. 
(See Novel ). 

Se'noca, Lf’criTfl ANvuirs, ‘the Philo- 
Bopher* (c. 4 b.O.-a.d. 65). 

§ 1. His life 

Roueea was the seeon<l Hon of Kenec" toe 
Klder («ec above) and was bom .it Cor- 
dubo in Spain. He W'as brought us a < hild 
to Horae and eduented there lu rhei»)ric 
and philosophy. He was dniwu especially 
to the latter and wa^ deejilv iulJuenced by 
tlie Stole doctrine, wliieh he liimsclf later 
devtdoped. He hoeanie qua* stor, a hpeaker 
at tho bur, and a seiiatrir, but Incurred the 
jealousy of Callfhila and is boid to have nar- 
row ly escaped being put to death. Under 
Claudius, Seneca t^eupied a position at 
court; ho wao accused of an intrigue 
with Julia, daughter of Germanicus, the 
charge being perhaps trumped up by 
Mcssallua (q.v.), and banished to Corsica 
in 41. There he remained for eight years, i 
until recalled In 49 at the instance of 
Agrippina (q.v.) to be the tutor of her son 
Nero, in consequence of his literary reputa- 
tion (for ho had devoted tho period of his 
exile to literature). When Nero sncxieedod 
Claudius In 54, tho influence of Seneca 
coupled with that of Lurrus, prefect of tho 
guard, for a time kept the young emperor 


within bounds and tho administration 
soimd and Just. Later, after tho death of 
Bumis and the elevation of TigeUinus, 
Nero's conduct changed for tho worse, and 
Seneca asked permission to withdraw from 
the eourt, offering to restore his groat 
Wi'allh to the emperor (62). Ho thereafter 
lived in retirement, devoted to literature. 
Hut in 6.5, on a charge of compliohy In 
l^iso’b eonKi>iracy ho whs ordered to take 
liis own life. Tacitus records the calm and 
dignity wilh W'hich ho did this. 

Seneca has been severely judged. Ho 
was a man of high ethical ideals, but did 
not livi‘ up to tliem. He condoned tho 
inurders of Claudius, Hrltannlcus, and 
Agripr»ina, and lived and grew wealthy 
at a court w’hei<‘ hi-s moral principles 
were uttcily repudiated. But his influence 
there was ii* Lw our of Imimmity, clcmoucy, 
and belit‘f ii. a Divine Providenc-o, Tho 
hi'^t.ory of Noro’o reign might have been 
worse but for him. He probably suffered 
deeply, and wo may see a reflection of this 
in the Jminilit> and tolerance of his philo- 
sophic toac'hing. 

§ 2< Sc7ic((i's ‘ lHalo{ruca* and mored 
in of i sea 

Scn(‘en was a voliuninous writer. Be- 
sides the woiks that survive, we base tho 
tillc.s or fragimmis of treatises on geo- 
graiihy, natural history, ethics, and other 
•‘tibjccts. His extant prose w’orks include 
twelve J)inlooi: ‘De Provident ia*, *l)o 
Constnutia Snpicntls', ‘He Ira' (in three 
books), ‘l)c t’onsolatlone ad Maroiaiii*, 
* Dc Vita Beata’, * Do Olio', ‘ De TranquU- 
litate Anirni’, ‘l>e Brovitate Vitae*, ‘De 
Consolatione ad l»olybium*, ‘Do Cunsola- 
ti( no ad llclvium matrem*. Of these the 
three ‘ ( Jonsolations * are probably among 
the earliest of the extant jirose works and 
belong to the period 40-3. They follow 

cBiablKbcd tyiie of rhetorical and phllo- 
iophi(‘al cxcreiHcs. The ‘t’onsolatio ad 
M.arcJarn* is addressed to the daughter of 
Cremutlus Cordus (a historian, victim of 
.Sejaniis), in her mourning for hor son. The 
‘ A d IT cl viam * is addressed to his mother to 
console her for the exile of her son (him- 
self), and shows fortitude and dignity. Tlio 
‘Ad Poly Ilium 'is addressed to a freedman 
at court, and iii contrast to the previous 
work Is disagrcoably marked by the 
author's flattery of tho emperor in hope 
of recall from banishment. (This Polybius 
appears to have translated Homer Into 
Latin prose, and Virgil into Greek.) The 
‘l)e Constantia*, ‘Do Tranquillitatc’, and 
*Ho Otio* wore addressed to Annaeus 
.SerenuB, on oflloer of Nero's night-watch- 
men. The theme of tho first is that * a wise 
man can suffer neither wrong nor insult*. 
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The second is conccraed with the pursuit 
of peace of mind amid the troubles of life, : 
and gives much wise advice on the work* 
aday problems of this world. The third 
Is a defence of leisure and relaxation and 
of the value of speculation and medita* 
tion. For the retualndcr of the above 
dialogues, see under their titles. 

Outside this collection of essays we have 
the further moral treatises ‘ De dementia* 
and *De Benefleiis* (qq.v.), and a collec- 
tion of 124 Kpifdles to his friend Luciliui 
(q.v.), which arc in elTect moral essays on 
various aspects of life: happiness, the 
supreme good, the terrors of death, ri< hes, 
and BO forth. They are human and jiei- 
suasive, not dogmatic, in tone; tlicy 
furnish interesting personal details about 
the author himself, and throw much light 
on contemporary life. They were api>ro\ eil 
and made use of b\ early Christian writei*s. 
Seneca was thought in the Middle Ages to 
have been a Christian, and was believed 
by fcJt. Jerome and others to have corre- 
bpoudod witli St. Paul. Ills trcritises were 
studied by I'etrorch and were known to 
Cliaucer. 

§ 3. *N€Uurales Oua(S/ionr» * and 
* Apocoloci/n toh 1 f) ’ 

Of a different order are I lie seven book- 
of Honeea’s ‘Naturoles Quaestiones*, dedi- 
cated to Lueilius an<i written aliout a.i>. 
62, an examination of natural phenomena, 
not from a hcJcntifio but from a Stoic 
standpoint, and viewed as a branch of 
ethics. The i>Uonoiiiena 4 Urc dealt with 
according os tlu'y arc relate<l to one or 
other of the four (‘hnrienls, eaith, air, tire, 
water; with ditri e-iMonh on hjkm iai hubjeets 
Mich ns the lise of tlie Nile, and a good 
deal of luorali^sing. The work, though ot 
no st'ioutitle Aulue, was still used in the 
Middle Ages as a t('xt-buok of natural 
science. 

The ‘Apoeolocjntosis’ (q.v.), a bur- 
lesque satire on the death of (l.iudius, is 
traditionallv attributed to Seneca; the 
ascription has been questioned, but is 
accepted by modem authorities. 

§ 4. Trnuedits 

Nine tragedies adapted from the Greek 
are traditionally attributed to Seneca, nn<l 
there is no reason to question the as<*rip- 
tlon. A tentl» tragedy on a Roman sub- 
ject, ‘Oetavia* (q.v.), is included in tlie 
manuserlpts with the above, but is thoiu^At, 
from internal evidence, to bo by a later 
hand. The nine tragedies are the follow- 
ing; they are dealt with herein under 
their titles: ‘lloreules Furens*. ‘IVIedea*, 
‘Troadcs*, ‘Phaedra’, ‘Agamemnon*, 
‘Oedipus*, ‘Hercules Oetacus’, ‘Phoenis- 


Bae% ‘Thyestes*. The first four may be 
based on Euripides, the fifth on Aeschylus, 
the sixth end seventh on SophocleB, the 
eighth on Sophocles and other sources; 
the source of the ninth is unknown. These 
plays show departures in detail from their 
Greek originals, and ore married by excess 
of declamation, moral disquisitiun, mytho- 
logical lore, and clever argument. (Seneca 
is much given to ‘stichomythia*, the brisk 
interchange, line for lino, of repartee 
between tw'o interlocutors, o.g. Clytem- 
nestra and the iiui-se, when the former is 
about to kill Agamemnon). Nor have the 
play s the peculia r spirit and religious back- 
ground of the old Greek drama. But there 
aro fine pasbuges of description, much high 
morality, and some efiectivo epigrams. It 
IS improbable that the plays were intemded 
to be acted ; t liey were r it her meant to bo 
recited to a literary audience. Tbe metre 
of the dialogues is the iambic trimeter (see 
Metre) I the (horuses are in a variety of 
lyric inetrcb. The plays had a great 
influence on modt*iii diama, not only in 
Italy blit also in Kngland. Tho ‘Teimo 
Tragedies’ weie traiibiated into English in 
IfiSl, and some had been acted at (’um- 
bridge heiore ibis. ‘Gorboduc*, one cf the 
first Englisli tragedies (actcii before Queen 
Elizabeth in y\.is eousLincl(‘d on 

th(‘ir model. (Jaseoigm^’s Moeasta’ (l.‘>r)G), 
•Gismond of halerne’ (1.">()7-S), and ‘The 
Misfortunes of Arthur’ (l^SS) l>y Tliomas 
Hughes also shoyy their influence, as like- 
wise do Mai'bton and Ben Jonaon (notably 
in his ‘Oatilino’ and ‘ScjamiM’). Bui Mar- 
biw^e and SJiakespeare elianged the eharac- 
ler of English drama, though »*yen in their 
lomantic j)la>h we fiml slock ehar.icters 
probably transiuitfed from the Greek 
through Keuc'ca, sucli as the giiosl, the 
num*, the liarbnrons villain. 

Tho ‘ Anlhologia Latina* (q.v.) enntains 
a number of sliort poems by Seneea, some 
of them containing ref ci ernes to Ids ovyn 
life and family. 

Septena'^rius, sec Metre, £ 4. 
Septuaf^int, Thi*. (commonly designated 
LXX), the Greek vqrsion of the G.T., 
will h derives its name from the stiiry' (told 
in a letter now known to bo spurious) t bat 
it was made by seventy -two Palestinian 
.lews at the request of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus (284-2 17 b.c.) in seclusion on tho 
island of Pharos, in sevent y-t ivo days. The 
traiiblation is now' hold to have been made 
by Egyptian Jews working mdejicndeiitly 
of one another and living at different 
periods in the Ilollenistie Age (the trans- 
lation or Ecclesiastes exec]itionally is 
thought to be later, c. a.d. 100). 

Sera'pis or Sarapis, a god invented and 
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introduced Into Egypt by Ptolemy 1 in 
order to unite the Greeks and Egyptians in 
a common Wiirshlp. He was the Egyptian 
god Osiris (q.v.) combined with elements 
taken from Zens» Hades, and Ascleplus, 
and was regarded as the ruler of the uni- 
verse. He became the Greek god of 
Alexandria and was worshipped in the 
great temple In that city called the 
tferapeum; but he was not accepted by 
the Egyptians. The origin of the name is 
uncertain, perhaps Osiris-Apis. 

Serto'rius, Quintub, a lloinan of mili- 
tary genius, one of the chamiiioiip of the 
democratic party after the victory of SnlJa 
He was invited in 80 D.v. to he 
leader of the revolted Lusitanians, and 
with the support of a few exiles from 
Romo he organhsed a Spanish anny, and 
for eight years maintained a struggle 
against the senatorial generals (Inelmiing 
Pompey), until treacherously Tiiurdcred 
by hifl lieutenaut Pi*rp Jiua, There is a 
life of liLii by Idulmch. 

Se'rvius MaVius Honora'tus, gcnerallj 
knovrn as \Servius% a Latin grammarian 
of the seeftnd half of the 4th c. a,i>. ami 
cailv .Oth <*., autJior of a commentary on 
Vii'giJ, which survives in two fo»ms, a 
longer and a sJiortcr. It is of great \alue 
1)V reason of the author’s knowledge ol 
historical, antiquarian, literar>, and reli- 
gious subjects, Servius is one of the iulei- j 
locntors in the ‘Saturnalia’ ot Macrobius 
(q.v.), 

Se'rvius Tu'llius, a scml-lcgendarv king 
of Home, tho successor of Tarcpiinius Pris- 
ms, In whose hou^e he had been hroiigul 
up as a slave. His mle is said to have been 
mild, and a number of T>ublic works and 
eoristitutional reforms were atLibiitcd to 
him (sec Zio/ae, § ‘2). He is said tf) have 
been murdered by the order of Lucius 
Tarquiniiis, son Tarquinius Priseus, 
instigated by his wife TuIIia (q.v.); Lucius 
Tarquinius succeeded him and is known 
ns Tarquinius-Supcrlms. There was a 
legend of the miraculous birth of Servius 
Tullius, who was said to bo the son of a 
slave-woman and Hie llre-god, Vulcan. 

Srvvn against Thchvs {TJepta epi Thtbns^ 
L. Srptem cemira Thfhns), a tragedy by 
Aeschylus, produced in 407 u.c., the third 
part of a linked l,otralogy which ineludod< 
the lost pl» 3 'H ‘Lalus’, ‘Oedipus’, and 
'Spliinx*. 

Polyuioes has eomt*, aided by the Argive 
army, to assert his rights to the kingdom 
of Thebes, unjustly detained by his brother 
Etoocles (see Oedipus). Tlie seeiie is in the 
city of Thebes, and the ehoms is eomp(»Mod 
of Theban maidens. A messenger debcribcs 


the array of the hostile army and enumer- 
ates the seven champions preparing to lead 
tho attack on tho seven gates. To each of 
these Eteoclcs appoints an opponent. Tho 
seventh enemy chamiilon is Polynices, and 
Eteoclcs, in spite of tho dissuasion of tho 
chorus, nishcs out to face his brother him- 
self. Their death at each other’s hand is 
annouiK'od, and Ibeir bodies are borne in, 
mourned by' tho chorus. In what is per- 
haps a scene added by an imitator of 
Aeschylus, the sisters Ismeno and Anil- 
gone join in the lamentation. A herald 
auuouuecb the deereo that tho body of 
Polynices, as having waged war on his 
city, shall lie uiiburied. Antigone at once 
detlcs the edict, ‘^ho will herself bury him. 
Seven Sages, The, a name given in 
ancient traditioTt to cn men of practical 
wisdom, slatesmen, law-givers and philo- 
sophei’S, of tliv' period (>‘20-r»'i0 B.c. Tlic 
list of the Sages is \urioui-ly given by 
dilTcrcnt authorities but all tbc lists in- 
cliido Solon, Thales (qq.v.), Piitacus of 
Mitylcnc, and lUas of Priene. The tyrants 
Periander of C’oriulh and Cleobulns of 
Rliodcs arc ineludtHkiu some of tho lists. 
Their iejwjliing. which was handed down 
in < he form of aphorisnis such as ‘Nothing 
in ‘Know tlij^elf’, ‘Know thine 

opportunity*, appears to have inouloated 
tnod<>ratioii and submission to tho gods 
and t he Slate. Some of these maxims wore 
insciibed on the temple of Apollo at Delphi. 
Se'xtus Kmpi'ricus iEmplrUnis) (/?. c. a . n. 
11)0), a physician whose writings (In Greek) 
are our chief source f>r iiifonnalirin on the 
Sccptieiil (q.v.) school of philosojihy. In 
his ‘ I’vrrhoneaii Sketches* {PurrhfmpAoi 
HupotupOsris), in three bo»>ks, he states tho 
position of t,ho Scciitics and attacks that 
of the Dogmatists. In his other work, 
gciM'rally known as ‘Pros t.(»UH mathciua- 
tikoiis* or ‘AdvciMis Math«~matioo8’, ho 
refutes tlie tcn»*bcrs ol the various sciences 
in ffuccession. Incidentally he gives valu- 
able information about the sciences he 
attacks. 

ShicUi of literacies (Asjjifi fleraklrcTus), a 
poem in 480 hexameters by some imitator 
of llcsiorl. Tho first bG lines appear to 
form a section of the ‘Woeno’ (q.v.) and 
tc*ll the story of Alcmciia. Tlic poem goes 
on to n late the slaying of the robber 
I Cyfnus, son of Ares, by llcrac*lcs, who has 
put on armour given him by Ilcphacstns, 
m|guding a shield of which there is a long 
description (Imitated from that of tho 
shield of AohUles in the ‘Iliad*). 

Ships, Grejsk ani> Roman. These may 
be divided broadly into two cla6S(*s, ac- 
cording as they were used for warfare or 
I for commerce. Tho former class wore 
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propelled by oars, with masts and sails as 
a secondary equipment to be used as oc- 
casion served ; the latter by sails, with the 
assistance of a few oars, probably used 
e.g. to bring the vessel roimd when chang- 
ing from one tack to another. 

§ !• War^ips 

We find In the ‘Iliad* mention of ships 
with crews of twenty, fifty, and (in the 
Catalogue) one hundred and twenty 
rowers. These last ships would probaldy 
have the oars in two banks (wo know from 
Assyrian sculptures that two-bankod ships 
were in use by the Phoenicians about 
700 B.C.). Thucydides states that throe- 
banked ships or triremes were said to have 
been first built in Hollas at Corinth, and 
that about 700 b.c. Ainoinoclcs the Corin- 
thian made four ships for the Samians; 
this was the prevalent type of warship 
during tho gioat iicriod of Athenian his- 
tory. The arrangement of the oars in a 
trireme ib not known with certainty. It is 
thought improbable that I he rowers were 
In three tuTo one above the other, and 
more likely that tho oars were grouped In 
tlirccs, attached to thioe tholo-plns m a 
single porthole, and pulled by three rowers 
sitting aide by shU, but the inner most a 
little further asieiri and perhaps slightly 
higher than the second, and the bocond 
than the third. Hut there are '^.nious 
other theories, and the cast in tho Itritish 
Museum of a relief in Athens api rears to 
show the upiier oais passing over the gun- 
wales, and the lower oars j^rassing through 
port holes. An Athenian trireme cained 
a crew of 200, of whom 170 appear to liavo 
rowed in the three banks, and 30 wore 
supemumeTurics, sallois, and figliting-mcn, 
who if they rowed did so from 1 he ujiper 
deck. Tho trireme was a long nar low sliip, 
probably about 120 ft. long by 15 It. beam. 
It had a mam mast and sail whi( h were 
lowered before an engagement, and might 
be replaced by a smaller mast and boil. 
There was no spare room on board and the 
crew had to cook their meals and bleep 
on land, for which T>urpose the tiireines 
were constantly hauled up ashore (they 
had keels of oak). Tho oars must have 
been of moderate length and weight, for 
Thucydides tolls us that a body of Pelo- 
ponnesians made a forced inarch from 
Corinth to Mcgara each man carrying his< 
oar and other oquipmont. Tho best speed 
of a trireme was at least knots. Athhns 
had 300 triremes at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War. The crews of these 
must have numbored 60,000. They were 
recruited firstly from the Athenian theUa, 
but as thero were only some 20,000 of 
those, a great part had to be made up from 


other sources, such as the poorer metlcs 
and slaves, but principally from mercen- 
aries, drawn from the soa-farlng popula- 
tion of the confederate States. The pay 
was three obols a day. The trierarchs, 
or commanding ofilcers, were drawn from 
the riclicst citizens (see Liturgies), Under 
the trlcrarch was tho helmsman {kuber- 
nCtes, the ctiicf tochnlcal officer on board); 
a boatswain (keleustes), who received and 
passed on orders and was assisted by a 
piper {trieratUCs), who sot the time for the 
rowers ; and a look-out officer In the bows 
a>rorews), who also directed the handling 
of the soils. Athenian naval tactics con- 
sibtod principally in so mouceuvnng as to 
be able to ram the enemy vessels beak to 
bioadsldo. For this the Athenian ships 
dextended on their extreme mobility and 
on a projoctlng spur armed with wooden 
teeth shod in bionro. Old ships, with a 
rediKod number of oars, were iibcd as 
eavaliy transjiorts. 

The number of banks of oars was in- 
c reused in the 4th c. b.c. to four, the 
innovation being attributed to tho Car- 
( htigmians by Aristotle, and to Dlonj slus I 
of Hyraeuso by Djodoiiis, and then to five. 
Dining the luttci part of the 4tb c. and 
the 3rd c. the miiubcr was further IniTcafeed 
rwid we hear of shijis of 1 2, 1 >, and J « banks 
in the M.ic( tloniau ^nd Egyptian f!t‘ets. 
\rclilmedcs is said t(> have built a ship of 
20 bunks for liicron of Syracuse, and 
Ptolemy Philadelphus had shliis of 20 and 
30 banks. Finally we arc told of a mon- 
'^trous ship of 40 banks constructed for 
J’tolemy Philopator (222-204 b.c'.), carry- 
ing 4,000 rowers, with oars 38 cubits long, 
having a leaden counterpoise at tho hamllc 
end. What the aniingement of the rowers 
was in these ships wo do not know. Some 
authorities hold that a quiinpiereme, for 
iubtaneo. docs not moan a ship with five 
hanks of oars, but with ono hank, each 
oar imUcd by five rowers. 

The Homans had no considerable navy 
or ships of gi-eat size until the time of tho 
Punic Wars. For the puriiose of the Fiii-t 
1 *unic war they set about building a large 
fli'Ct, cjopying a Parlha^inlan quinquererae 
wliloh they captured. They adapted tho 
new ships to tho tactics of land warfare, 
fitting them witli gi'appling-irons and 
bridges for boarding, and placing a num- 
ber of soldiers on their bows. With these 
ships they won tho war, though they were 
evidently less experienced seamen than 
tho Carthaginians. After the Second Punic 
War the fleet fell into neglect; Pompoy 
was forced to collect ships from the 
Hhodians and others for his operations 
against tho pirates, and Caesar hckd to 
improvise a fleet in the Civil War. Sextus 
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PompeioB, Antony, and Octavlan raised ships built under Ausrosttifi and Califfiila 
larsre fleets for their strugg^lcB 'vdth one respeotively to bring to Italy the Flamlnlan 
another, among: which flgurod UburMte, and Vatican obelisks. The latter with its 
swift ships mostly with one or two banks pedestal weighed about 500 tons, and the 
of oars, BO named from the Libumians of slilp carried In addition some 800 tons 
Illyria. There 1 b an admirable relief in the (according to Pliny) of lentils as packing. 
Vatieem (from the Temple of Fortune at Various other types of ship were used 
Praencstc^ showing one of thoBo two- by the Greeks and Komons, such as 
banked ships. The Homan ships carried despatch boats celdcia, small 

a flgure-hoad or a relief or painting on the vessels built for speed), and passenger 
bow’s appropriate to the name of the shij) boats (ifxiarrjXoi, phaaSli, vecidriae^ In use 
(there is a beautiful bronze flguro-hcad of about the 1st cc. b.o. and a.d.; Gatullus 
Minerva in the Hrltish Muhciun, found siteaks of the yacht that brought bitti back 
near Actium ; Virgil, no doubt inspired by from liithynla as a plictselus). The th(da~ 
prevailing practice, in Aoneid V and X of the Ptolemies may also be referred 

gives names to a number of Aeneas’s ships, to, groat luxurious housoboats for use on 
‘Chimaera’, ‘ScyJla*, ‘CentaTir’, ‘Pristls*, the Nile, on one of which Cleopatra may 
‘Tiger*, and ‘Triton*, and ivfcrs to the have entertained Antony, 
flgure-hcads). There was a great extension Greek slops hod an eye represented on 

of Roman naval power under the empire ; each side of the prow ; perhaps suggested 
the main Itcuts were based on Mieenum on by the likeness of the prow and ram in 
the W. coast and Ravenna on the F. coast iimfile to the profllc of an animal’s head, 
of Italy, and lln're worn m addition sub- Kyes aro still frequently seen paintod on 
feidiary fleets based on various imrts in the the bows of boats in the Meclitou anean. 
provinces, and otlicrs adapWd to navigate 

the Rhine and the Dauutie (lusdrine). The Sibylline Books, Tna, frequently re- 
Rliine fleet jdayod a \ery Impoitaiit pait fciTf*d to in Roman lustory, were a colloo- 
in the operations of Drusiis, Tiberius, and tion of oracular utterances in Greek hexa- 
Germaniens in Goniiany. From the time meters, assigned to the time of Solon, said 
perhaps of CI«u<lius’s invasion of llritalii to hove been brought from Greece to 
there was also a Roman fleet in the Cumaeondthenro to Romo. According to 
< ’hanncl, based on Gesoriaeiim (Jhnilogne). Icgeml the (huuaeon Sibyl (q.r.) offered 
1 1 elreumnavjgated liritain, diseo^ ered the nine volumes of these oracles to Tarqulnlus 
Orknevs, and its marines helped to build Superbus, the last king of Romo, at a high 
Hadrian’s wall. price. When he refused to buy them she 

burnt three and ofTcred the remainder at 
§ 2. Mer<hnnt 8 hi 7 )s the same price. The king again refused, 

MFR<'ir/vNT Birji>s wore of a quite differ- and the Slhyl burnt tliree more. Finally 
ent eharfwder: not only were they norm the king bought the last three at the 
ally propelled hy sails instead of oars, original price. He is said to have charged 
but they were much wider in proportion two patricians with the care of these 
to tlioir length than warships. S'- ‘hat ihey volumes; tho number of those custodians 
wore frequently referred to as round slilpH, was later increased to ton (half of them 
as opposed to the long ships of war. Their idcbcians) and in tho Ist c. B.c. to fifteen, 
bows curved upwards instead of being k;Dc>wnaHthoffuimtecimufr£saerwf/acf«7idis 
armed with a ram, but they were some- \hoBO buBiness it was to consult the 
times eciuiiiped with turretfl and wooden oraedes when dli-ectod to do so by the 
walls {TTapaj}payLLaTa) aguliii-t pirates. A oeiiatc. This consultation took place, not 
gi'cat merchantthlp whose dlmenhions are with a view to discovering tho future, 
recorded by Imcian was 180 ft. long, and but in cases of great calamities, such as 
her width wob ab#ut a quarter of her earthquakes and pestilences, In order to 
length. Mei chantmen could go five knots. learn how tho displeasure of the gods 
Greek merchant ships represented on vases iiiiglit be averted. 

have one mast, a yard, and u square sail. The books wore kept in a chest In a stone 
Later, a Bocond and even a third mast were vault under the Temple of the Capitollne 
introduced ; also a triangular toiisoil, with aTuiiiter. They were consumed in the bum- 
its base attached to tho yard, and its apex mg of the Capitol in 83 B.a, after which 
to the top of the mast. The capacity of on-^ys were scut to variotiBplae.o8 to make 
Greek merchantmen Is frequently Rpokon a collection of similar oracular sayings, 
of as 10,000 talents, say 250 tons displace* This collection was placed by Augustus In 
mont, and It increased in HoUenistic times, the temple of Apollo on the Palatine, where 
Under the Roman empire commercial ves- it remained until destroyed, it is said, by 
sels were normally of about 400 tons. Stillcho, the great general of Theodosius I 
Special mention may bo made of the great and HonOrius, early in the 5th c. 
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Sibyls (SibuOai, L. SibyUae), the name 
?lyen by the Greeks and Komans to pro> 
photessoB inspired by some deity, usually 
Apollo. The most ancient of the Icffendary 
Sibyls was Hcrophile, who uttered pro- 
phecies relating: to the Trojan War. She 
was known as the Erythraean Sibyl, 
because of the red earth of Marpessos in 
the Troad where she was born (the town 
of Erythrac in Ionia also claimed to be hrr 
birthplace). It was told that when Intideii 
t>y Apollo to (‘hooHC a gift, she asked to 
live os many years as she held grains of 
sand In her hand, but omitted to ask for 
continued youth. Neither Homer. IH'siod. 
nor IlerodotuR mentions her. riato speaks 
of one Sibyl, but as time passed, other 
Sibyls boeanie famous, the < Jumaean (some - 1 
times idenlitied with the Erythraean, wlio 
wandered to various countries), the Lihyim, 
&(5. Triinaleiiio, in I'etronius (q.v.). had 
seen witli his rmu eyes, he says, tl)e Sih>l 
at Ciiaiae, hung up in n jar, and wh^n 
cldldren asked licr, ‘Sibyl, what do you 
wish'!*, she used to reply, ‘I wish to 
It would seem that lier wisli was granted, 
for in the iiajs of I’uusaiuus aji urn ua^ 
shown at C'umao <’onlauHiig her aslie^,. 
Colleetions of the SiiijJs’ ]>ropheeies wi‘r(‘ 
made and w’ero known as the Sibylline 
Hooks (q.v.). TJie surviving Sih.viline 
oracles are late w'orks (the oldest, per- 
haps, of the ‘Jnd e. it.n.) of Judaeo 
lloUenic or Judaeo-C'liristian origin, som- 
bre warnings and proi)hoeles of <-ata- 
strophes. What is ladieved to have l)eeii 
tiio cave of ilie t'uirifiean, ‘Sibyl was <lis- 
covered in <»ii j\Jonto (Juma, near 

Naples, the site of the ancient Cumae. It 
consists of a quadrangular chainl»er, ap- 
proached i)y a ct)rrid<jr in the side of the 
mountain 12 ."i yds. long and GO tt. high. 
For the connexion of th«’ (‘iimaean Silivl 
with the story of Aeneas, see Atnciil 

(Hk. vl). 

Sicilian Expedition, The, see PeUrpon- 
ncsian fVar. 

Sicily iSikcli(7, L. Sirilia), a lame i'-Ianil 
separated from Italy hy tiie Straits (»f 
Messina (see 1 '1. 10). Tlie Thrinoria (from 
thnncuct u trident) of the ‘Odyssey Ms per- 
haps to be Identitled witii it. Trlnacrin 
was a Latin poetical name for the island. 
Its position in tiio centre of tlic Medi- 
terranean made it a meeting-place fm 
Hottlers from Hast and West, and from 
Italy and Africa, and gave it grcatilm- 
portance In the history of the Mciliter- 
ranean world. In prehistoric times it 
appe4irs to have boon oeeupiod niairilv 
by two peoples, named rtirans and Si<*els, 
occupying rcanjjctively the western and 
eastern portion^ of the island, probably 


Immigrants from Italy. The Phoenicians 
had settlements on the coast from early 
times and retained in later days three 
of these, Panormus, Solus, and Motya, 
in the west. In the 8th and 7 th co. B.o. 
Greeks founded many colonies on the 
coast of Sicily (see Colonization, § 3), driv- 
ing tlio original inhabitants inland. In the 
5th c. the Carthaginians chose the moment 
when Xerxes was invading Greece to 
extend the Phoenician power in Sicily, 
uetiiig perhaps in concert with the l*er- 
niaijs; but tlicir d(‘sign was foiled by 
Oelon (see Syracuse, § 1), who won a gi‘<‘at 
victory over them at llimcra In 480. 
From this time onwards the history of 
Su ily is in its main feuturts bound up with 
that of Syracuse (g.v.), its piincipal city. 
During the 5tli c. Uie courts of tiio Sicilian 
tyrants w’cro centres of euitiu'e and of great 
wealth, as may he gatheied from certain 
of the od(‘R of Pindar, celebrating their 
viettu-ies at tlie l‘anijellt‘iiie games. At the 
eiul of it oei Hi red tiie Sicilian Expedition 
of the Athenians Pdoporniesian War), 
vvhi(‘h emlcd in utter ilisa>Hti*r to Iheni in 
4Kt. In 100 began a fresb Cart Itaginian 
invasion, vviiieli avumged tlie r'uitliagiuian 
defeat at Himera by caplin ing aud de- 
stroying that city. Aeragas also was cap- 
tured ill 40(>. \h the result of u long 
struggle, Dionysius I*if>f S.vraeuse was able 
to drive the iinadcrs back in 302 and make 
peace with them, A further exiiedilion 
I from Carthage against Sieilv in .330 was 
difeated liy Timoleon (sec Sj/rmust\ § 3) 
lit tiie CrimiMH, and the ( ‘ai’thaginians 
I were once more eonlined to tlie v\e*.tepri 
part of the island. Hut tlie struggle was 
only suspended for a time. Tlio iiihtory 
of Sicily now l>ef'Oiuea merged with tli.at 
of Rohm*. In 278 H.o., P.mtIius, foiled hy 
the llooiaiiK in Italy, set out to conquer 
Sbily, on an invitation from Syracuse, 
which was then bcMot by a Carthaginian 
tlei't and army. Hut althougii ho drove 
the (‘urtliaginianB out of all Sicily except 
Ijiljbaeum, his scheme of empire failed 
and the venture ended IL 275. Carthago 
recovered tlie N. and W, of the i«ilt.na and 
was brought face to free with the growing 
power of Rome. The First Punic War 
(q.v.) was w^uged in Sicily, and as a result 
of it the island, with tiio temporary’ ex- 
ception of the dominions of llieron of 
Syracuse, became a Roman province. This 
jirovinco was the scene ofc two serious 
revolts of slaves in the last yefirs of the 
2nd c. B.f\ (see Slavery, § 2). Sicily was 
granted the Latin franchise by an act of 
Julius (Caesar (executed after his death). 

Sicily T)roduccd many Greeks famous in 
literary history, among thorn Hie poet 
Stesiehonis, the sophist Gorgias, the 
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Bdentists Empodooles and Archimedes, 
the historian Tiiuaeus. the great pastoral 
poet Thoociitas, and Uerodas the writer 
of mimes (qq.v.). It became one of the 
principal points of contact between Home 
and Holleuic culture. It wo ^ faraoua also 
as the scene of tho depredations of Verres 
(see Cicero, § 1). 

SIMd'nius (SldOnius), GAlus Sollths 
Apollinaris Mopestus (a.d. 430-c. 4«:i 
probably), born at Lyons, of a Christian 
family; his father and pi’andfatlier held 
important olliees and ho himself was son- 
iu-law of the Emperor Avitus, w lio caused 
a statue of him to be placed in the librarj’^ 
of Tiajan among litenwy ecleliritich. He 
beeaiiie bishoj) of Auvergne and won the 
alleetion of bis llock Iiy his etmruge and 
dev(dion. lie Airotc poems in hexameters, 
elegh'U's, and hendeeasyllables, trieketl out 
with mythological nllnsion, Tho ehief of 
tlieso arejianegju’ii'son 1 hree sut eessj\ c eni- 
jiorors (Avitus, Majdrinn, u,nd Anthemius), 
containing much exaggerated eul(»gy, bill 
little of ini crest to tlie historian or ordin- 
ary reader. There are MTses aho in the 
Letters of Sidonius, mostly epigrams and 
other short pieces. < )iic of tbelet t ers records 
the classic example of a 'recurrent* line 
or palindrome, which reads eilhci forwards 
or backwards, MIoma tihi snhito motibiis 
Ihit amor*. Someof the letters a re intewst- 
Ing for the liglit they throw on the social 
conditions and slate of learning in (laid 
at this tJiiie; there are l<mg ch s< Hidions 
of villas and of country and more tJian 
one lament on the decliniiig numheis of 
those W'ho eared for literature. Sidonius 
was at one lime a captive of the Visigoths 
and giyes an interesting account of tho 
barbarians. 

Siki'nnis, seo Safyric dramas, 

Sile'nus {Hdlenos), in (Jroek mythology 
a Satyr (q.v.), somotimes described as son 
of ilernies or l*an, and a companion of 
I)Jon.v^sus. The poets at tiines refer to a 
numl)tT of Silivii, not a ^•lngle Silenus, 
having the same cbanictensties as the 
latter, those of ch^erly drunk on Satyrs. 
Again, they are sometimes described as 
tutors of Dionysus, musicians, creatures 
endowed with a store of wistiom. Midas 
(q.v.) ib said to have caught one, by mixing 
wine with the waters of a spring anti st) 
making him t^^'unk. lie told JVIitias that it 
was happiest for a man nr>t to he horn at 
all, and failing that to die ns soon as 
possible. (For another legend tif Midas 
and Silenus, see Midas). See also Cyclops 
(Euripides' play), 

Si'lius {Sllnts) Ita'licus, TinvJiiua Oatius 
AbcOxN'Ics (a.d. 25 or 20-101), whose life 


is known to us chiefly from a letter of the 
younger Pliny (ill. 7), was probably bom 
at Pataviimi (I'adua), and wras consul in 
68, tho lust year of Nero's reign, during 
which tho reputation of Silius hod not 
been good. He was subsequently an 
efficient proconsul in Asia, and in his later 
years lived in retirement in Campania. 
He was a wealthy man, bought country 
j houses (irieluiling a villa of Cicero's), and 
was an amateur of books and works of art. 
Ho had a profound admiration for Virgil, 
wliCise tomb was on one of liis properties, 
binding that ho was sulTering from an 
iucuralile disease, he starved himself to 
death. He was possibly the author of the 
‘ I lias Lat ina (t/ . v . ), but he is remembered 
for hiH long epic, the J'^unicn*, In seven- 
teen books of be'amctei*H. a narrative of 
the Soi-ond Pimie War. H begins with 
Hannibarb oath, ids a]»pointmcnt to the 
tommand, and treats of the principal 
^•pisodes of the ^^ar, tlie crosfing of the 
Alps, the battles of t be Tieimis, the Trebla, 
Lake TraHimrne, Cannae, the capture of 
S>ra(ai^i‘, tiie battle of tho Metaurus, 
S< Ipio in Spain and \4-iea, and the battle 
of Zama. I’be poem was highly praised by 
Malt ltd . but the younger Pliny w^as nearer 
t he mark wlien he said that it showed m^'ro 
industry than gt'iuus. The mailer was no 
doubt deiived from Livy; tlie form from 
study of VirgD and J^uean. Following 
V ii*gil and in contrast with Lucan, Silius 
reintroduces tiu' traditional intervention 
«»f the gods in the conllhrt. The CRtalogucs 
(of i I. iniii lull’s allies, of tho Komau forces 
{It Cannae, &:e.), the funeral games, the 
di.seripiion of JJaimlhars shield, the 
Nereids disturbed by the Carthaginian 
Heel, the altercations of aniagordsls in the 
field, are all in accord wl1.li epii* tradition, 
but lu'ovc wearisome. The greatness of 
t 111 ' general them(» is lost from lack of sense 
of projiortion, and there is an excess of 
• alistie description of slaughter (perhaps 
duo to Lueun’s iidliionce). The work as a 
>»liole is dull and lifeless, without Virgil's 
eliarm or Lucan's power. Hut the style is 
generally simple and straightforward, tlio 
verse easy and plcahaul, and the shorter 
episodes are wull told. There are some 
pithy sayings, such as *rarao fumant 
feJicibus arae', and 'exploront ad versa 
\iro8’, 

%i'lloi, SCO Timon (2). The name W'as 
ni'Hlicd gencraJlv to Greek satirical poems, 
I and appetirs to have? been given to certain 
poems of Xonophanes criticizing the my- 
thology of Homer and Hesiod. 

Si'lvae (the word silvn was used to signify 
I an er tempore occasional i|oem), the title of 
a collection of poems (most of them short). 
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in five books, by Statius (q.v.)f of which the 
first book was imblished in a. i>. 92, the last 
perhaps posthumously. The manuscript of 
the poems, after those had long been for* 
gotten, was recovered by Poggio In 1417-18. 
The majority of the pieces arc in hexa- 
meters, but six are in hcndocasyllables, al- 
calcs, or sapphlcs. They are writ.t<*ii on a 
variety of subjects suggested by Incidents 
in the poet’s life. W’e find among ily‘m 
dirges on a friend and on a friend’s T>arr(i1 , 
descriptions of a villa and of an CTitortain 
ment given by the oinpoivjr, a farewell to a 
friend going overseas. Tlie most notable 
among them are an Invocation to sleep 
(v. 4 a a lament for tbo author’s father 
(v. 3), a lament for an adopted son (v. f»), 
on affeetionate addi'css to his wdfe (llaudia 
(iil. 5), and an opitholamiuiu on the mar- 
riage of his friend Arrunlins Stidla (1. 2). 
Tlie x)oc‘ins as a whole are spoilt by their 
artlflclalily and excess of mythological 
allusion. 

Silva'nus, in Roman religion, a siiirit of 
the woods. He is m(‘nti(mcd l)y Virgil in 
association with Pan and the nviuphs, anil 
his cult Is attributed to tlu^ Polasgians, 
1.0. is regarded as very ancient. One of t he 
finest Roman altars discovered in Hritain 
Is dedicated to l.bis god (see the rcproiiue- 
tlon in R. <1. ( ’olliTigwood, ‘The Archaeo- 
logy of Kojnan lirituin’). 

Silver Age of Latin Literal ure, a term 
sometimes applied to the Latin lit era true 
of the post- Augustan period. iSoe liumc, 
§§10 and 11. 

Si'mile, a rhetorical figure hy which an 
object, scone, or action is introduced by 
way of comparison, for exiilanatory, illus- 
trative, or merely omoiucntal purpose; 

c.g. 

Neo meum respectot, ut ante, amorcra, 
Qui illius culpa cecidit vclut prati 
Ultimi flos, praet^jr cuntc postquaiu 
Toctus aratrost. 

Catullus, li. 21 et seq, 

or Viigil’s 

Inde, lupi ecu 

Raptoros atra in nebula, iiuos iiupi'oba 
ventris 

Exegit caccoM rabies . . . 

Vadlmus baud dubiam in mortem. 

Aon. il. 35. j et seq. 

Simo'nidcs {Slm&nides) of Ceos (a small 
Ionian island off the coast of Attica) (e. 
556-c. 468 n.c.), a great Greek lyric poet. 
Part of his life was spent at the e.ourt of 
Hipparchus (q.v.). lie subsequently went 
to Thessaly, appears to have revisited 
Athens in the days of Thomistooles, and 
after the Persian wars to have retired to 
SicUy and died at the court of Hieron of 


Syracuse or at Acraga^. nis tomb was 
shown at Syracuse. He was the unde of 
Haechylides (q.v.), and the friend of the 
leading men In Greece and of the Sicilian 
tyrants, over whom he exercised much 
influence. He wrote a variety of choral 
lyrics, epinicia, encomia (qq.v.), dirges, 
Ate., of which very UtUo survives. He also 
wrote clegioo poems dealing with tho 
Pei^iian W’ars, including a famous epigram 
on the wiirriors who fi'll at Thermopylae. 
He w'as a man of a rt'llcctivo and pliilo- 
sophical cast, and many of his moral 
sayings were frequently qin >1 ed. Hin philo- 
sophy was of a worldly kind, indulgent 
and slightly sceptical. He is said to havo 
heen the first of tho Greek poets to write 
eulogies to order and for payment. Ilia 
works eoniain the first known quota- 
tion from Ilomcr, oLrjnep <jiv\Xfov y€V€V, 
TotySc Kal dvSpojv. See also under Danae, 
Xenophon wrote mi imaginary oonv'cr- 
salinn bclwcim Simonides and llicrou 
of Sjracuso. 

Srmo'nides of Samos or Amorgos, see 

SPnis, a brigand killed hy Theseus (q.v.). 
Si'non (S^tum)f see Trojon TIorsr. 

Si'rens (Xi m falmlous 1 1 e.d iires that 
had the power of dmuing men 1o deslrin - 
lion by tbeir song. They are olteii repre- 
sented (but not in Homer) us birds wjlh 
the heads of women (see Monsters). Tho 
Argonauts, on their return voyrjgc, passed 
fiCcir thc*m: Orpheus, bv playing on his 
lyre, wi\ed Ids companions from listening 
to tbeir song (save one man, v.ho sprang 
overboard, but was rescued by Aphrodite). 
To escape their lure, Odysseus, when his 
ship was about to pass their island, filled 
tho ears of his men with wax, and hud 
himself lashed to the innst. AceordlTig to 
later legend, the SiiTns drowiu'd tliem- 
seJves from annoyance at tiie escape of 
Odysseus. Tho body of one of tiicin, 
Partbonopo, was washed ushoro in tbo 
bay of Naples, Tibicii ork*inalJy boro her 
name. 

SPrius {Se trios, L, ^7,vria«), tho Dog-star. 
fcJee CcUerutar, § 2, and Icarius, In ITomer, 
Sirius is tho dog of Orion, the hunter. 

Sii^mio, a promontory on the southern 
shore of Lacus Itcnacus (Jjago di Garda), 
on which (’atullus (q.v.) had a villa. 
SPron i^ilron), see Virgil. 

Sise'nna, Ltfcrirs Cohn£lius, who held 
office as praetor In 76 B.o. and wa.s one of 
the defenders of Vcires against Cicero, was 
author of a Latin history of his own ago, 
which has not survived. He also trans- 
lated into Latin the Milesian Tales (q.v.). 
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Si'syphus {Slswphos), a Ic^rendary king 
of Corinth, repntod the must cunning of 
mankind. When Autolycns (q.v.), another 
master of rogruory, stole his neighbours* 
cattle and changed thotr appearance so as 
to avoid detection, Sisyphus wus able to 
pick out Ikis own, having marked them 
under their hoofs. It Is also related Hint 
when Death eatiio to take him, the crafty 
Sisyphus chained him up ; so that nobody 
died till Ares came and released Death 
again. For misdeeds on earth, variously 
related, he was condemned in Hades to 
roll to the lop of a hill a large stono, which 
when it reached the suniiuit rolled down 
again, so that his punishment was eternal. 
In posl-Uomcric legend aisyphus was the 
father of Odysseus. 

Slavery. 

§ 1 . In Grcccr 

Slavery evi^^ted in tin* stioicty dcHcribod 
In the Homeric poems, I 'it plays no very 
prominent i)ai‘t in it (set* Homeric Age). 
Tlie slave was regarded as i)art of the 
family and appears to liaTc l)ecn. in 
general, well treated. Very kindly rela- 
tirms Hoiuetimes existed between master 
and slaves (note In particular the c*aso of 
Eutuuens, arid bow Odyswus was re<‘civcd 
on his K'lnni by liim and the other slaves). 

The institiitioii of slavery appears to 
have beeome eomnion in most parts of 
Gri'oee during tiie ,'»th-41h ee. H was 
jTistifi(d, even by li»e iriost humaiio and 
thoughtful of the (ireeks, on the ground 
that it was necessary; for without it the 
citizens would bo unable to devote them- 
selves to the service of the State. It was 
urged moreo\er that there existed races 
ol inferior beings who were suited for the 
pun^oso. The majority of sk *C8 were 
captives, cither of war or piracy. t*’(»nie 
20.000 for instance were sold after CImoii’s 
victoi-y over the Persians at the Kury- 
medon in 408. At. hens was u centre of the 
slave trade, h'ew slaves, rhildr<*n of slave 
parents, wore r<^rod In Greek households. 
From the time of Solon a ciLlzen could not 
bo enslaved for debt at Athens, though he 
could in other cities. In general 

there w’cro few Greeks among the slaves, 
who were for the most part Thracians, 
Scythians, and Asiatics ; but occasioually 
the inhabitants of a Greek subject-city 
which had revolted and been subdued 
were sold Intrf sin vary. In theory the slave 
bad no rights; he was tho chattel of his 
owner. In fact, at Athens, where his 
condition was rolatively favourahlo, cer- 
tain rights were conceded to him. Ho 
might not bo beaten except by his owner. 
He had a right of action if his honour was 
outraged. If too miserable, he could claim 


to be sold to another owner. On the other 
hand the ovldeuce of slaves in lawsuits 
was always taken under torture, to make 
It more trustworthy. 

Slaves at Athens wore no distinctive 
dress. There were three kinds of slaves, 
k'irstly, those in doinostio employment, 
such as cooks, nurses, pedagogues (who 
took the children to school). A middle- 
class family would have from throe to 
nine slaves as a rule. Very few slaves were 
employed In agriculluro. Secondly those 
employed in Industrial, commerciaj, or 
other undertakings (o.g. in building, or 
in workshops or factories). Among these 
must bo mentioned in parlic'ular the unfor- 
tunate' filavcs who oxtracted the silver 
from llie mines at Laurium for the con- 
eeshltJiiaires of those mines. The conditions 
under which they worked were wretched, 
and v\iicn the Spartans occupied Dccclca 
in the 1‘eioi.onuesian war, the Laurium 
slaves desert ed in a body. Private slaves 
were fr*(*(iucntly let out for hire both 
for domeslii* and industrial employment. 
They Hoiuotimos rose to T>o8itions of rc- 
spoiisibllity. ^^o loafn from a speech of 
Demosthenes that tho inorchants Chry- 
slppus and his brother sent a slave to 
<Ilrcct their bnmeh on tho Bosporus; and 
tho Athenian bnnkers J’asifin (d. 370 B.r.) 
ami bis sueeossoi J*bonnlo wore originally 
»luv(is. 

Tlie tliird category wore tho public 
slaves, 1 He property of tho State, employed 
by it ill a ^ aiiely of ways, on public works 
or the care of I he roads, as clerks or minor 
olheials, or as policemen (the Scythian 
archers, see AthcTis, § 11). The slaves 
employed on public works at Elcusis In 
the 4th c. received tho fully sufficient 
allowance of 1 8(' drs. a year for thoir food, 
niid ttioir clothing in addition. Some pub- 
lic slaves held important iiositions in the 
admiiuMt ration, such as that of custodian 
*' the archives or of assistants to the vari- 
• ' 11 S treasurers. It was a slave named 
Nieomacbus who, at the time of tho Thirty, 
was charged w'iLii the codification of the 
Athenian law’s. 

Slaves flemre occasionally in the plays 
of ArlstonhanoH. Tlicy plaj’ a more pro- 
minent part in the Greek life of the third 
century as depicted by Menander and 
Plautus. Hero they frequently occupy a 
^position of importance in the household 
and of groat intimacy and familiarity with 
thmr masterB, enjoying opportunities of 
pleasure and recreation. 

The number of slaves at Athens in the 
.5th-4th cc. is unknown ; It lias been varl- 
ou«<ly estimated at flgiu’ea between 1 50,000 
and 400,000. It probably exceeded Chat 
of the free populallon. It appears to havu 
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diminished In Qreeoe generally In the 
Hellenistic Age. Slaves might become free 
either by purchasing their own freedom 
or by being released by their owner or by 
the State fur exceptional services. But the 
number of enfranchisements (until abotzt 
200 B.C.) was comparatively small. Not 
only the interest of the owner, but that of 
the State was opposed to easy enfranchise- 
ment; for the previous conditions under 
which slaves had lived did not tend to 
make them good members of a free com* 
munity. On enfranchisement a slave, 
became a mctic (q.v.), and conditions were 
sometimes uttaiiicd to his frecrlom, sucii 
as that he sliouid contiinic to render c<‘r- 
talii services to th<* former owner. En- 
franchisement in many Greek cities was 
a solemnity carried out at a temple; at 
Athens it was attended Ijy sJinider formali- 
ties, such as a dcela ration before witnesse-?. 

The price of slaves varied with tlu‘ir 
qualiflcatious. The average ]>riee reaiized 
by 16 slaves fonnirig j)art of the con/ih- 
eated property of a metie in 414 was 
nUi drachmas for the wonum, and 107 
draebmas for the men (about £0). But 
skilled artisans would fetch a much higher 
jirice: the father of Demohtlienes had 
Kwordsmiths, who had cost c*n the 
average COO dr. (about t20). According 
to Inscriptions found at Dtdplil t he average 
I'ost of tho enfranchisement of 67 H slaves 
was about 380 dr. for the w»)men and 
430 dr. for the men ami l)<>>s (Glotz). 

For the type of bondage known as serf- 
dom, of whicli tho helofs of Sparta W'ere 
the chief example, see Hilots, 

§ 2. At Home 

Tho institution enisled at Rome from 
early limes, but the number of slaves in 
Roman possessiun rose to very large jium- 
hera only from tho 2nd <*. n.r. We hear of 
Aerallhis Paullus selling 150,000 slaves 
after I'ydna; of Gacaar soiling on one 
occasion 53,000. Delos became a great 
slave market: it is said that 10,000 might 
be sold there in one day. In Romo slaves 
wore sold at the Temple of CJastor. The 
principal sources of HU]>ply were wars, 
raids, and piracy* 

Tho Roman slave was In primitive 
theory a chattel, and in practice during 
republican times ho enjoyed few or no 
rights. The marriage of slaves was as tS 
rule not recognized. A slave migh^ ac- 
cumulate savings (his pecilUvm) wira a 
view to purchasing his freedom. But 
if he ran away and was recaptured he 
might ho branded or put to death. Though 
slaves wore olJowed certain opportunities 
for merry-making at the Saturnalia and 
Compitalia, and there must have been 


many Instances of kindly relations be- 
tween master and slave, there is also 
evidence of callous harshness In their 
treatment (see under Cato the Cerisor), 
As in Greece, the judicial examination 
of slaves was conducted under torture. 
Slaves might be manumitted, cither i)ur- 
chasing their freedom or being granted it 
for good service; and tho manuimssion 
might bo either formal (before a magis- 
trate, or l)y will) or informal (e.g. before 
friends). By formal emancipation the 
Roman freedman attained, unlike the 
( rpeek freedman, the full right s of a Roman 
citizen, t'xcept that he was not eligible for 
othee or (until the Isl c. n.(’.) for military 
service. The freedman ef)ntimied 

to belong to the lamiiy of his former 
master (jm/ronus), and the two were 
l)»mnd by mutual obligations. Tho freed- 
mau assumed the tLomcn and ymenomra 
of his liluTator, generally adding (Ironi the 
1st c. B.c.) a (lre(‘k cufjntyttu'in . Manu- 
missions were very frequent. Tliis was 
not an unmixed gotid. INlanv unworthy 
slaves were tlun cnfr.inclnzed and the 
citi/c ti body siilleied m consoquem e.a])ait 
from any dctt'iioiviliori due to th(* im- 
mixture of uMiUi bl(M)d. T'tkWt the early 
empire atli*mr)ts were made to limit the 
mimlxT of manujpissioijs. Slaves were 
frequently »‘mplo>ed in faction fights; 
and there wen* several important revolts 
of slaves. In Sicily the slaves under a 
Sjrian uamcul Emms rose against their 
masters in 13,5 U.c\ and were not subdued 
(ill 132. TIkto v\as a second r«*vu>lt in 
Sic'lly from 103 to 09 ii.c. I'lio rising of 
slaves under Spartaeiis (q.v.) took two 
years to suppress. 

The position of slaves gradually im- 
proved undtu* the einjiirc*. Thc*y were 
allowed to marrj, to cMuniiine iu rullcrjin^ 
and to sei'k re»li*es8 in case of liuisli treat- 
ment. But instances of maltreatment are 
still fcmiid, Fc»r c*xuini)le Senei-a (l)e Ira, 
iii. 40. 2, SCO also Tae. Ann. i. 10) relates 
that A^edius I’ollio, a wcjaltliy freedman, 
angry with a slave for breaking a cup 
during a dinner at w'hich Augi.stus was 
present, ordered hinr to lx* Hung into a 
pond to be eaten by sea -eels. The slave 
threw himself at tlie feet of Augustus, w’ho 
reproved Pollio for his cnielty. 

There is no reliable information as to 
the iiumhcr of slaves in Rotvio, still less in 
Italy, at various times. Estimates us to 
tho number in the city in the time of 
Augustus range from 300,000 to 900,000. 
Slaves were employed by the well-to-do in 
tho towns either in domestic service or os 
teachers, scribes, or craftsmen (sometimes 
producing goods for sale). In the country 
slaves wore employed on agricultural 
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work, sometimes 1118:1117 specialized as 
vine-dressers, &;c., or herded together in 
larsre sransrs and housed in ergastula, 
barracks, where they might be chained and 
treated like w ild beasts. Others again were 
trained as gladiators (q.v.h The State 
owned a large number of slaves (servi 
publici) who were employed on pniilic 
works. The price of an or<linary slave 
appears to have been about £'20 ; but very 
much higlier prices were paid for those 
exceptionally qualified. 

As time went on under tho empire, 
particularly under the Antonines, the 
number of slaAcs decreased, and mauu- 
imshions became more frequenf . Perhaps 
slave labour w^as found unromunerative. 
On agi’i cultural estates, slaves were re- 
iilaeed by colon.it tenants j)aylng r(*i»t in 
produce- in the city, slaves tcnd(*d to be 
replaced by free artisans. Tho influences 
of the Stoic philosophy and later of 
Cluistianity were hostile * o the institutlfin. 

Slaves famous in literature, see Aemp, 
CaecUius Statius^ Epictet'iiSt MenipjntSt 
PuhlUius ayrus, Terence^ and among the 
characters of fletiion Da run, 'Piro (q.v.), 
the Hccrctary and literary assistant of 
(’’icero, was a freedmau. 

Sleep (Gk. nupnos, TiUt. StmmvA), per- 
sonified in Greek mythoI<»gy as tho brother 
of Death. Homer in fli<* episode t)f Hera 
beguiling Zeus >vith the aid <»f {Sleep (II. xiv. 
2*25 et scq.) appears to idaco his home in 
fjemnos; Ovid places it amid the dark 
mists of the far north. 

Smyrna or Myrrha, see Adonis; alst) 
Zmyma, 

Social War (1 ) in Greek history, a name 
given to the war, u.r. between 

Athens on tho one hand an<l aos, ivos, 
Rhodes, an*! Ryzantiuiu on tho other, 
which had revolted from her 8coon<l Con- 
federacy (see Aihe/mSt § 6); (2) in Roman 
history, see Homct § (i. 

So'erates (iiokraivs), boni at Aldp<*ko 
near Athens in f69 n.c., was the son of f h** 
sculptor fSophromscus and tlie midwife 
Phacnarete. He fought at Potidoea (132- 
29), where he is said to have saved tho life 
of Alidbiades, and at DCliura (4 J4), where 
his firm demeanoiu' amid tho rout was 
noted. He was married to Xanthippe, who 
had the reputation of a scold, but whose 
sterling quaUtics (according to a T’nsMige 
in Xenophon’s * Memorabilia’) w’crc recog- 
nized by her husband. He was n man 
of uncouth appearanco, humorously de- 
scribed in Xenophon’s ‘ Symposium *. Be- 
ing entirely free from ambition or wish 
for wealth, he avoided public offices, but 
was twice placed in positions where ho 


showed his courage In opposing the politi- 
cal passions of the moment; in 406 after 
the battle of Arginusac, as president of the 
Assembly, he resisted tho popular clamour 
for the trial of tho generals by an Illegal 
l)roeeduro ; and under tho rale of tho 
Thirty he refused to obey an order to 
arrt'sl a person whom they had (jondemned 
to death. In 399, after a t rial d<‘scrlbcd in 
the ‘Apology* of Plato and in that of 
Xenophon, he was sentenced to death on 
a (‘hargo brought by Melctus, Anytus, and 
Tjycon of liil reducing new dcdtles and 
corrupting y»mlh. He bad made enemies 
by inteiTogaling all who had a reputation 
for wisdom and refuting them; his novel 
ideas and bis pt^rci til ion of the weak points 
[ in ilcrnocratic go\crnmcnt were unpopular 
w'ith the AllK'nia^i-, whr> attributed to Ills 
I teaching tiic misdeeds of Alcibiades and 
Ids asBociai c ( ’harniidcs, and of Critios (one 
of I he Tldrtv), all discdplcs of Socratos. 
Ilia execution was p(»st]>oned for a month, 
f*>r the sacred trircm(‘ had just boon des- 
patched to Polos (q.v.), and during its 
absemer no execution was alluw-cd to pol- 
lute the city; on it.s. icturn, in a scene 
described by riato In tho ‘Phaodo’, he 
thank, as rcciuired, the draught of hem- 
lock. 

Tho difficulty In arriving at a clear idea 
of Ids doctrines U that while he himself 
w'rolc nothing, of his two interpreters 
Plato Is u|)t to put his own views into tho 
jiiouih of his imister, and Xenophon, not 
being a ])hilosoT>her, may not do justice 
to thoBo doctrines. It scorns clear that, 
turning aside from the physical spocula- 
litms of the earlier philosophers, ho re- 
garded the most useful science as that 
which toiitrihutcs to knowledge of virtue, 
that wliit'h makes a good citizen, moral 
srn*ncc in a wide sruse. Ho sought to 
detect errors in tin conventional views, 
and t«) arrive at true ideoM on the bubjc«*t 
ly a new meUn mI. H e anul> sed the dcflni- 
Lions of 8ui h things as virtue by particulai* 
oases and cxnniplt‘s, the n'sulting contra- 
dict ions showing the errors of those defini- 
tions, while the truth of a definition was 
jirovcd by the consistency of tho results. 
This analysis w'as carried on by a system 
of question and answer, each point in 
hUcccBsiop being accepted or rejected by 
the interivutor, who was gradually led 
■t.o the C/Onolusioti at which Socrates wished 
» ♦ amvo. He pretended to know notliing 
h.iUBelf, but to cdicit from his friends for 
his own and I heir edification the truth 
which was latent in their minds, making 
much use of the most simple and trivial 
examples, of irony, and occasionally of 
myths to illustrate a doctrine. According 
lo the * Memorabilia*, he discussed a great 
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variety of subjects deaUne with many sides 
of life. Plato and Xenophon uffree in 
representing it as his view that virtue is 
knowledge ; no one is willingly wicked, for 
happiness lies in virtue. If a man is 
wicked, it is due to his ignorance. Socrates* 
concern is therefore to discover what tlic 
good is. The question of moral intention 
is with him secondary. But Xenophon 
gives us little or nothing of Socrates* vlew«- 
(as reported by Plato) on the soul and its 
destiny and on the nature of true religion. 
Socrates (It would appear fro in PluUf^ 
inferred from the harmony of the universe 
that it is organized and vivified i»v the 
Divine Sidrit, in I he same way that the 
iiiind is inferrc‘<l ironi tiio actions of man. 
Hence pious observances arc duo to the 
gods, the iiopular personiti cations of the 
Divine Spirit. He inclined to the view 
that the soul is immortal ari<l will inc^ct 
with jiidgciucnt andretrihuliou hcivaftcM. 
There was a mystical side to lus teaching, 
later developeil by Plato and the Nco- 
Platoniats. Ho believed that ho was Iniii- 
self the r(*clpicut of warnings addressed to 
him on occasion by the Divine Voice. 11 
may be noted that according to Aristotle* 
(Metaph. M 4. l()78b) two things mnv be 
placed to Socrates* credit, as his contribu- 
tion to pliilosophleal knowledge, ‘induc- 
tive argument and universal dchintion*. 

His chief iraportaiiee may perhaiis be 
said to consist in the iaet that he was the 
first pliilosopher to counoet the notions 
of virtue and knowledge. His strange 
personality and the faef that ho died foi 
hi-» faith may account in part for the 
iiiliuence he exercised ou all later philo- 
sophy. The scantiness of his positive* 
doctrines led to schools of inrest div'crsc 
opinions being founded by liis disciples, 
e.g. by Plato, by Antisthenes the Cynic 
by Eucleidos of Mogara, and by Aristippu'e 
the predecessor of Kpicunis (qq.v.b 

See also Memorabilia, and 

Apology of Xenophon ; Syminmium, Critn, 
Phaedo, and A pology of Idatu ; and Clouds 
of Aristophanes. 

So'leae, see Clothing, § 5. 

Soli'nus, Jf^LiUB, probably of the 3rd r. 
A.P., was author of ‘Collectanea reium 
momorabilium,* substantially an epitome* 
(in Latin) of the ‘Natural History' e>f 
Pliny. The title ‘Polyhistor*, by whie*]^ 
tbo work of Seilinus is soinctlmos known, 
may have been a new title given by^ tin* 
author himself to the second edition of his 
work. 

Sd'lon (S6ldn) (c. 640-«. 558 B.O.), son of 
Execestide's, a momhor of an aristocratic 
family of Athens, was famous as a states- 
man and as a poet. When young he was 


poor and travelled as a merchant to enrich 
himself. On his return to Athens about 
612 he stirred the Athenians to the recon- 
quest of Salamis from the Mogarians. Tho 
success of this undertaking gave him great 
influence, and about 594 he was named 
archon and Introduced his celebrated con- 
stitution, iuH])ired by a sense of the solidar- 
ity of the various classes of the State and 
of the necessity for the just ticatinont of 
all. In partit'ular he effc<*ted a seisachtheia 
(‘shaking off of tlie burden’) or exonera- 
tion of debt, by liberating land wliich had 
been mortgaged, aud by freeing persons 
who had been sold as slaves or had gone 
into exile on account of di'bt. He appears 
to iiave reorganuod the piiriiilivc J Joule 
or Senate, winch umlcr his constitution 
was composed of 400 mcmlicrs, one hun- 
dred from each of the four tiibes; and to 
have giv<‘n to each adult male Athenian 
a scat in the Eeelesia or Tiopular assembly; 
what iirccise powers this body had is not 
know’U. Ho instituted the Hthnea (q.v.) 
or popular tribunal, as a final court of 
appeal. The ancieut Council of the Areo- 
Tiagus rt tamed, umlcr ins f oiistilutlon, 
jurisdiction in eases of religious crimes anil 
pieiue(lit<ited murder. After thi* promul- 
gation of his laws, ho is said to have 
travelled again and (although chronology 
makes this impossfble) to havi nii t ( ’roesus 
(q.v.). Ho lived to hoc his constitution 
overthrown and tho tyranny of i^ibibtratus 
set up. 

His economic reformfl (apart from the 
seisathihew) aro also important. He en- 
eouraged Athenian industry, importing 
craftsmen from Corinth and cImmv here, and 
granting them Athf*nian ritizeuship. Ho 
also introduced certain currency reforms, 
changing Athenian coinage Irom tho 
Aegmctan to the Euboie standard, a move 
which was favourable to Athenian trade. 
The establishment of Athenian influence 
at Sigeurn m the Tread about this time is 
reflated to tho same policy aud was perhajis 
duo to yolon. 

Solon was also tho first Attic poet. He 
wrote elegiacs and iambics, of w hich frag- 
menis alone survive, some of them ex- 
hortations to tho Athenians, others reflec- 
tions on moral, political, and social 
subjects, while others dealt with love and 
lighter themes. They include the often 
quoti'd line, 

rrjpdaKO} 8*aiel TroAAd bLUiaoKOficpos. 

There is a life of Solon by Plutarcn. 
Landor has an ‘Imaginary Conversation * 
betw’cen Solon and Pisistratus. 

Se/nmiutn, sec Lucian, 

So'mnium Svtpionis (‘The Dream of 
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Scipio*)» a sniYivliig portion of the lost 
sixth book of Cicero's ‘ De Republica *(q.v.). 
is a narrative placed in the mouth of Sciplo 
AemillanuB (g.v.). Qe relates a visit to the 
court of Maslnissa (a Numidian ally of 
Home during the Second I'unic War ; sec 
Sophoniaba), on which occasion there was 
much talk of the first great Scipio. When 
the younger Scipio retired to rest, the shade 
of the elder appeared to him in a dream, 
foretold the future of his life, and exhorted 
him to virtue, iiatriotism, and tlic disregard 
of human fame, os the path holding to i*e- 
word in a future life, the nature of which is 
indicated. The narral i vo incidentally gU es 
Cicero's conception of the universe, bor- 
rowed from the (ircek philosophers. The 
ftiory is largely niotUllod on the fable of 
Ji^r the son of Arminius, in Uio tenth book 
of Plato’s ‘!Rc])ublic* (q.v.). A poetical 
immmary of it occurs In Chunecr’s ‘ Pai-lia- 
nicnt of Fowls *. The text of tbo * Soniniiiin 
Scipiouis* has been I'l'jscrvcd chitdl> 
through the commentary of Macrobius 
(q.v.). 

So'phist (Sophiafi^s), originally riicaning 
ono learned in eoiiio art or craft, tlicii a 
wise man generally, in wliich sense it was 
apjdlcd to the Seven Sagos (q.v.). lialor 
from the middle of the fith c. the term w 7H 
applied espoc'ially to persons who gave 
lessons for money in rhotoiio, T>olitlcH, and 
mathematies. They wore useful in popii- 
kirizing knowledge; but as time went on, 
they gave inrroubing imporUince to rhe- 
toric, to the form of expression, rather 
than to the sutjstance of knowledge. For 
this they were condcniincd by Hocrates 
and Plato, and the term oamo to iiieau a 
qnlbblur. Noted sophists of the time of 
PlBto were Protagoras. Gorgiiis, ITippins of 
Elis (qq.v.), and Prof liens of C». $ vr»tn c. 
B.C.). The Sophists were prominent in the 
university of Athens, under the Homan 
empire, os teachers of rhet.oric (see New 
Sophistw under Homan Affe). 

Saphiai {Hophist^)^ a dialogue by T’lato, 
a sciiucl to the* Thcaototus' (q.v.). Tt is 
an inquiry into the character of the 
sophist (see prevloi*R article;, who is de- 
clared to be a cbarlaLuii, a lurcling, a dis- 
putant, no tme teacher. In t,hc course of 
the discussion, in which Socrates takess no 
part, the difficulty which in the ‘Theao- 
tetus’ had arrested the inquiry into the 
nature of knowledge is cleared ut», a 
culty which arose from the Elcatlc denial 
of reality to ‘not-being', whence it bad 
been inferred that falsehood could have 
no exlstenoe. 

Sophistic, Nkw, see Remuin Age. 
Sophimta, Againal tha, sec Taocraies. 
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Sofrihoctes 

So'phocles (SophoklSa) (496-406 B.O.), the 
second of the three great Attic tragedioDfl, 
was bom at ColOnus near Athens. His 
father Sophillus owned a manufactory of 
armour. The best part of his life coincided 
with the ago of Cimon and Pericles, the 
period of Athens’ greatest prosperity. Ho 
took no active part, iii politics and liad no 
special military gifts ; nevertheless he was 
twlj*e elected etr^gus (q.v.), and after the 
Sicilian disaster of 413 he was made ono 
of the Probouloi (q.v.) or special commls- 
isi(»ncrH, no iloiibt by reason of his general 
fame and popularity. He was a man of 
great charm, handsome, and woll-lu-do. 
Herodotus was ono of liis friends. So- 
I)ho('les died, as Kj had lived, at Athens. 
Aristtiphunes sums ui> his charac'ter In 
the line (Han. 82^ 6 S* tv/coAo? ivddb*% 
tvKoXo^ S* €#cct, 'contented among tho 
lining, con tented among the doad*. He 
left luo sons; by Nicobtraic lophdn the 
tragi'dian, and by Thebris of Sicyon 
Agathbn, father of tho younger Sophoeles. 
who WHS also a writer of trugedios. Alter 
ids d(‘utli Sopbuelcs was worshipped us a 
hero. Jlo wrote soTtiK 120 plays and was. 
^dott)rious with eighteen totrulogios. Ills 
j first victory was In 4(>H, when ho ilefoatod 
VcMjJiylus. Seven of his tragedies are 
extant; In their probable rough chrono- 
logical order they are; 'Antigone' (441), 
‘OiMlipuH Tyrannus', ‘Ifllectra*, ‘Ajax* 
(bome aiitlioriticH put the ‘Ajax* first), 
‘ Trachlidac ‘ Philoetetes ' (4 09 ), * Oedipus 
at (Jolonus' (401 , after his death, produced 
by the younger Sophocles), Those ore 
dealt with under their several titles. A 
largo fragment of his satyric play *Ich- 
neiitae' (‘Uunters’) has been ff>und in a 
papyrus at Oxyrhynehus, It dealt wltli 
the theft by Hermes, soon after his birth, 
of Apolb)'b cattle. 

Hophoclc's Avas an innovator in tragedy, 
lie introduced the third actor, he intro- 
in'C<l or at least greatly <lovelopfcd stage 
M-cncry (sec Aea<hvlua), he increased tho 
jjiiinber of tho chorus from twelve to 
fifteen, and ho abandoned the practice of 
connected tetralogies, making each play 
an artistic whole in itself. In his tragedies 
man’s will i>lays a greater, that of the gods 
u lessor port than in those of AcscJiyliis. 
The course of his dramas is determined by 
the chanwters »>f the protagonists, the 
influences they undergo, the penalties 
ii- ^ y suffer, not by external incidents. 
H(/imnclos Is no philosopher or speculator 
on the deei)cr problems of life ; he accepts 
the conventional religion without criticism. 
His principal characters, though subject 
to human defect s, arc in a general way 
heroic and actuated by lofty motives. 
This is perhaps what tiophoclos meant 
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Sophonlsba 

when he said (as Aristotle relates) that he 
portrayed people as they ougrht to be, 
Euripides as they are. Mention should bo 
made of his f?reat heroines, Antigone and 
Electra, in whom he depicts a combination 
of womanly gentleness and superb cour- 
age. Ills lyrics form a leas Important 
clement in the plays than do those of 
Aeschylus; they combine charm with 
grandeur, without the mystery and terror 
of Aeschylus, or the ‘descriptive em- 
broidery* (Orolbct) of Euripides. Tls) 
dialogue of Soph odes is digntflod, appro 
priato to his idealized characters. The 
whole is marked by a powerful simplicity. 
According to his own account of his poetic 
development, as given by I'liilarch, having 
abandom'd ‘the magniloquence of Aeschy- 
lus *, ho passed to ‘ his own harsh and 
artificial period of style’ (as exemplified 
perhaps in the ‘Electra*), and finally 
reached greater case and simplicity. 

The high estimation in which he was 
hold in antiquity has boon shared in 
modem times, e.g. by Lcs'^ing and Ilacinc. 
M. Arnold doBcribcs him us one 
^^llo saw life steadily and saw it whole. 
The mellow glor\ of the Attu* stage. 
Singer of sweet Colonus and its chlhL 

Sh<‘lloy had a volume of iS<»plmcles in bis 
pocket when ho w’as drowTU‘d. A fcirnous 
edition (]»83-ii6) of his extant plajs is 
that of Sir R. Jcbh, Among liamlor’s 
Imaginary Conve^rsations’ is one b(*tween 
Sophocles and I'eric k*s. 

Sophoni'sba, dauglito^ of TTasdnibal, n 
Carthaginian general, son of Cisco (or 
Gisgo). She m.'irried S>phux king of 
Numidia, and her influcnc'o drew liiiii 
away from his alllanec with Romo dm mg 
the Second Ibiiiic War. Sypliux was cap- 
tured by Masinissa, a Numidia n piincc in 
alliance with Romo, and Sophonlsba fell 
Into Masinissa's power. Alasinissa be- 
came enamoured of lar and <ictermiiied to 
marry her. Rut Sc-ipi«) Afriraiius, fearing 
that her influence on Masinissa might be 
as imfortunato to the Roman cause as her 
iiiflucnco on Sypbax had been, claimed 
her as a capti^t* to be sent to Rome. 
Masinissa, to sa\e licr from captivitv, 
scut her poison, w Inch slio drank without 
pcrUirbation. Tho well-known line ‘Oh I 
Sophonisba, Sophouisbfi, Oh I* is from 
tho ‘Tragedy of S(>phf)nisi)a’ by James 
Thomson (1730; another lino was sub- 
btituted later). Plays on tho Bulqoct of 
her story were aJso written by ,Tobn 
Marston (160G), Nathaniel Loo (1076), and 
ComoiUe (1663). 

Sd'phrdn, see Mime, § 1. 

So'rtes, see Oracles and Virnil, 


Spain 

So'sii, famous booksoUeis at Borne* re- 
ferred to by Horace (Ep. i. zx. 2). 

So'tades of Mardneia in Crete, who lived 
under the first two Ptolemies (323-247 
B.C.), wrote in Greek, in a peculiar metro 
which bears his name, coarse satires and 
travesties of mythology. Among the ob- 
jects of his personal attacks were the kings 
of Egypt and Macedonia, and it is said that 
Ptolemy II caused liim to be sewn up in a 
sack and throw'n into tho sea. Only a few 
fragments and titles of his works remain. 

Spain {Iberia or Hihlria or IJispdnia). 
Ilmria was the name, derived from the 
river Iberu*^ (Ebro), applied by the Greeks 
to tho cfuintry that we know os Spain. 
Tho Romans called It Ilispanlo. Of the 
original inhabitants little is known; tho 
Rasques may be their descendants. Celts 
migrated into the coimtry from Gaul and 
Iberians from Africa. At an eaily dato 
rhociiiclans founded bcttlements, notably 
(Lides (Cadiz), on the coast. In the 6th c. 
n.c. PhoctiC‘ans from IMassalla (Marseilles) 
also founded colonies, but coming into 
conflict with Phocnlcitins from Carthago 
were diivon from most of tht'so. In tho 
later part of the .3rd c. B.C., after the First 
Punic War, the Carthaginians under Ila- 
inilcar, Dasdrubal^ and Hannibal greatly 
extended Uieir doinimons in Spain, reach- 
ing (he Ebro nrnl founding Carthago Nova 
on the Mediterranean coast as their prin- 
cipal centre. They used the conquered 
territory as a rcoruillng grouud for tho 
anuy destined to renew tho struggle wrifh 
Rome. In 210 Tlannibal’s siege and cap- 
ture of Raguntum, which had liccn pro- 
mised Roman protection, pixx'ipilatcd the 
Second Punic War. Romo sent a force t<i 
try to hold llanulbal in Spain, but tailed 
to do so. Oiicrations undertaken there 
later in the war under tho elder Scipios 
endt d in disaster, but sor\'od a useful pur- 
pose by detaining in Spain Cart baginian 
troops tJiat w’ould otherwise have been 
sent to Italy. A ik'vv^ Roman army 
dispatched to Spain in *210 under tho 
younger Ibiblius Scijiio restored tlio 
Roman fortiinoB in tl at country. Scipio 
captured Carthago Nova and by 200 
finally expelled t he Carthaginians. 

Two Roman provinces (Hispania Cito- 
rior, the eastern sea-board, and Hispania 
I Ulterior, roiiglilv the modern Andalusia) 

I were const it uli*d in 107, bfit the native 
inhabitants had not then been effectually 
subdued, and unrest contInu<‘d for many 
jears. An important pacification was 
effected in 170 by Tiberius Scnipronius 
tlracchufl (father of ‘the Gracchi*, q.v.), 
w ho by his personal character won the 
' confidence of the Siianiards. But native 
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risings were renewed in 154, and Numantia 
resisted the Pomans for nine years. ItH 
capture by Scipio Acmillanus in 133 
brought the SpaTiIsh wars to a close, the 
Homans occupying the whole country 
except the mountainous lugion in the 
north and north-west. No systematic 
Homan colonizutiou w»is then attempted, 
but a few settlements of veterans in the 
south and east served os ccutn's of Roman 
eivilizution. 

Ill the CMvil Wars of the Ist e. B.r. f?pain 
was hold the Marian leader Sertoriuh 
against the party of Sulla ami lutx'r 
against 1‘ompcy, until Sertorius uas mur- 
dered ni 7‘2. The niilitar\ talent of Julhis 
Caesar was first rcv'ealed uhen he was 
propraetor in Siiain in 01. lie miIim*- 
quently waged 'vvar there in 4J) against the 
Pompeian gen<‘raK Afranliis and Petreim, 
and in 15 against the sons <jf Pomp«\\, 
tlnnll.v niuking himself master of tho 
ivoinan empire by his ’ ietor\ at Munda. 
Notable among the colonies that he 
founded in Spain were H isjia lis (.se\ ille) and 
Tarraco (Tarragmiab A tinal paeitiealion 
of the whole peniiisnln, ineliidirig < he north 
and north -»est, \>as (dTeetcd Angn-i ns. 

Many perri<nis of importance In the his- 
tory an<l literature of impcnal Uonie uere 
of Siianisli oiigin. Trajan vas boin In 
Spain, Hadrian and Marens Anrelins b<*- 
loijged to Spanish families. h\,r the list 
of eniineiit vxTiters <»l‘ Spanish birth see 
JHrfhiilncett of l^fin aulhora, Prom an 
econoniie standpoint Spain 'ivas a \aluahie 
possession espeeially for its mineral wealth 
(see Minis). The silver mines in T»arfienlar 
were a sonree of great profit both to the 
State ami I o iudi\ idnal Komaus. The \ hie 
and the olive were also ejLtensivel.v enlti- 
vated in the southern and east \ pa>ls of 
tho count rj . 

Of Htniian remains in Spain the most 
Striking are perbaiis flie great l>ridgi*s at 
Merida ami Alcantara. Many Sjionish 
pla<'e-names commeTnorute tiieir Homan 
origin, e.g. Merkla W'fncrita A n{fusiu)f Sara- 
gt issa ( Cat Sara ug usta), 

Sparta (SpariO, ifr L vcrr)\F.MC)V {Tjthe- 
flaitnfm), the eapitnl of Laconia, a Stale in 
tho SK. of tho l^'loponuese loundod l>y 
Dorians (see Migraiiiyns and Doikcts, ami 
PI. S.) Tho town, situated by tlie river 
Eurdtus, was little better than a gi-mip of' 
villages, witliont fine buildings, and un- 
fortified until the days of the Macedonian 
domination of (Ireece. 

§ !• Early Itistory to Sixth Century 

\Vp have, apart from some verses of 
Tyrtaeus (q.v.), little rcliaole information 
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as to Its constitution and customs before 
the 6Lh c. b.c. (see Lyctirgus (a)). Its 
inhabitants were divided into five tribes. 
There were two royal families, the Aglds 
and tlic Euiypontids, who claimed descent 
from Hernelcs, and from each of them was 
taken one of the two kings who jointly 
ruled t he State. In two wars, probably in 
tho 8th and at the end of tho 7th c,, 
Sparta effect ed the conquest of Messdnia. 
At some period before tho (Jth c. the 
nionarfdiieal system was transformed into 
an oligarchy, llLough the two nondnal 
kings w(*re retained wit h curtailed powers. 
In the 7th e. Sparta was not the closed 
and self-centred State that sho later be- 
came, but took a nonmil part in the life 
< *r 11 recce : her art and indnst ry wt‘r(* highly 
developed ; she vas the chief home of tho 
( noral l.\ric (Aleman, Thahdab, Tyrtaeus, 
qq.v.). Then came n change. Military 
dUciplino was inlrminced into tho or- 
ganization of tlie Stale, probably as tho 
result of the Messeman wars: it was neces- 
sary to hold ilowu the helots (q.v.), who 
were inostlv tlie eonquered MosHeniiins. 
Spj.rla withdrew iui<w herself and forhade 
strangers t(» siijonrn in liie citv. 

§ 2 . So''inl and poldirnl organizaftim 
from the Sixth century 

fn tlie 0th e. we find the following social 
oigani/ation. At the summit wen' the full 
(•iti/<‘ns, the warriors, known as tho Spar- 
iidtai Kfu li head of a Spartan iiiiuily held 
an innlicnnhle portion, desr ending to his 
eldest son. In the zone of city iumls. He 
did not Ihe tliere, but it W’us enltivaled 
for him l>y his helots (q.v.) or serfs. 
Spartan 4 could own anil dis])oso of land 
otlior than tlieii* lots, but where is un- 
known. TTioy were forbidden to take part 
in any business or trade. This was the 
province of the pcnoeci (q.v.) or members 
of subject coiunmnities, as the cultivation 
of the soil was that of tho helots. The 
^•itiz<*nh w('ro all nominally equal in tho 
eyes of lla* Slate, but were controlled by 
it in tlu‘ ilctails of thcii lives, with the solo 
object of making them efficient parts of a 
riowerful military inachiiio. Thus marriage 
was under State direction, weakly ehlldren 
w(*n» (‘xposed, ami tho others subjected 
T«i <*<»lloeti\c education, ascidic; discipline, 
and gyrriiMstic training, with a view to 
developing ttieir endurance and courage, 
/hejr were tiromotcii after tests t.o succes- 
classes, until fully qualified. In this 
training military exercises played tho chief 
part, intellectual education a verj' small 
ono, wSpartan girls had also to undergo 
gymnastic training. Spartan men lived in 
barracks till they were 30, and took their 
mcjds at public niesaos till they were 60. 
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lu this way was formed the most powerful 
army in Greece. It Is evident that a 
society so oivranized offered little encour- 
aerement to art or literature. 

The chief elements in the political con- 
stitution were the two hereditary kings, 
the gerottsia or senate, the aptMa or 
assembly, and the ephors. The kings were 
the religious representatives of the i;itate, 
and the loaders of the army in war, but 
they were then aocompanied and super- 
vised by two ephors, and their power 
shows a gradual decline. The gerousia wk< 4 
composed of the two kings and twenty - 
eight members, over sixty years of oge, 
clorted for life; it was the supreme rouil 
of law. The npelUt, composed of all 
Spartan citizens of 30 in possession of full 
rights, was a consultative body, without 
real authority, but der-larations of war had 
to be ratiflod by it. The five ephors apjiear 
to haio been chosen virtually b> lot. The 
office was open to all Spartan eitl/ens and 
was deem(‘d a democratic elenumt in the 
constitution. The ephors wert* the super- 
visors of the Stat c*, wielding great powers 
which they gi-adually extended. They 
controUc'd the general administral ion and 
had eertain judicial functlcms; they could I 
oven scuteueo the kings 1o fine or im- 
prisonment, tliey could recall gener<ds, 
they negotiated foreign treaties. Thcui 
first proclamation, when they entered 
office, was that the people should sliavc 
their moustac hos and be obedient to the 
laws (Plut. Olcom. 9), 

There was a steady ^'diminution in the 
mimbor of Spartan citizens, duo partly Ut 
losses In war, partly to the concentration 
of the lots in a few hands or in the hamls 
of women, and t»> the loss in tlie 4tli c. of 
the Mcsseniaii lots (see § 4). This caused 
a gradual decline in the strengt h of Sparta. 
There wore 8,000 Si)artan fitiz(*nh in 480 
B.c,, 2,000 in 371, Aristotle cstinuitcb them 
at 1,000, there arc said to have been oniy 
700 in 242. 

§ 3. Foreign relatUms in the Sixth and 
Fijth centnriis 

As regards foreign relations, Si^arta at 
first followed a policy of conquest and 
expansion, establishing her predominance 
in the Peloponnese, and defeating and 
weakening her principal rival, Argos. To- 
wards the luiddle of tlie 6th c., perhapet 
under the influence of the ephor Obfipu, 
she abandoned this policy and set about 
consolidating her position. She formed a 
league of the Peloponnesian States (except 
Argos and Achaoa, but including Corinth 
and Megara) under her own leadership. 
These Stotos remained autonomous, paid 
no tribute, but supplied a military con- 


tingent in war, of which Sparta retained 
the direction. Declaration of war by the 
league required the consent of the majority 
of the States members and of the Spartan 
dpetta. The assemblies of the league were 
held at Sparta. Sparta was now at the 
height of her power. Her narrow and 
selfish policy was shown when lu 499 sho 
refused to assist the Ionian Greeks in their 
revolt against Persia. But \vhen Xerxes 
prepared for war against Grocjco itself (sco 
Persian U^ars), Sparta combined with 
Athens in measures of defeneo and showed 
the valf)ur of her soldiei's at Thermop 3 dae 
and Plataoa. This co-operation eeixsed 
after the defeat of tho I't'i’sians at Mycale, 
and Sparta once more turned her atten- 
tion to tho PeIoi)oniie'?e. She bad to fae« 
an atlemx)U'd coalition of Polo]>onnosian 
States against her, a ♦^errible earthquake 
which destroj'cd ilio city In 4G4, a serious 
tlireut from a revolt or tho helots, and a 
first eoiifli^'t with the imperialism of 
Athens. From these ordeals she emerged 
bueeessfiilly. JltT iinal stnigglo with 
Athens (seo Pilojmnnt sian War) for tho 
leadership of Greece Ixgan in 431. 

§ 4. Foreign rdations in the Fourth 
(cntury 

Tho defeat of A l^ens left Spari a supremo 
in Gn'eee, but Ikt instil utionM did not fit 
her for an imperial role. She eriteri‘d on a 
pcilod of selfish and ariogant aggrandise- 
ment which aroused the hostility of her 
neighbours arnl led to the i*lso of Thebes 
and her own downfall. 

Sparta, in tli(‘ latter part of tho Pelo- 
ponnesian W'ar (q.v.) had entered into 
aliinnee with the J’ersian satiap Tissa- 
]>hernes, and later with the satrap l^harna- 
bilzus. But alter the war Siiurta changed 
her policy. Tlio suicessful march of tho 
Ten Thouhaufl (see Anatxisut) produced in 
Greece a feeling of contempt for the Per- 
sian Empire, and an appeal of tlie Ionian 
cities f(»r hchi against 'I’lssaphcmes, 
coupled with tho liopo of easy plunder, 
induced Sparta to underta'ke a war against 
Persia. Tt w'as successfully conducted in 
396 and 39r> by Agesiluus (q.v.), and might 
have had important results If Agesilaus 
had not been recalled to deal with trouble 
nearer home. A league of Thebes, Corinth, 
Argos, and Athens had been formed 
against Sparta, and in siiit* of the victory 
of Agesilaus at Coronca m""394, the so- 
called ‘Corinthian war’ dragged on until 
387, when the Persian King, whose inter- 
vention Sparta had Invited, enforced the 
pacification known as the peace of Ant- 
alcidas. This left Sparta free to resume hei 
arrogant policy. The Chalddlan Con- 
federacy (composed of Olynthus and other 
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dtles of the Chalcidic promontory) aroused 
her hostility and she sent an expedition 
against it. It marched throuf?h Boeotia, 
and on the way wantonly seized without 
pretext the Cudmca (q.v.), the fortress 
of Thehes (382). An equally unprovoked 
raid on the Pinw’us broufrht on a war with 
Athens In alliance with Thohes (37ls), 
which lasted until the peace of Callias 
leconoilcd Spaita and Athens. Sparta anti 
Thebes were now left alone in the stni^Rle 
for RUTireinacy. The Issuo w’as in a lucasiiio 
decided by Uio Theban victorj’’ at licuctra 
in the &n me yea r (3 7 1 ) , for Uit 'i t'afl or Thtdies 
and not Sparta W'ar» the awinefesor. Sparta 
was repeatedly invadt'd l»y the great 
Thi'ban con inlander Bjiaininondas, who 
»tenlt her n f.ital blow by freeing Mo^seiiia 
v370-(){)). I'lie formation of a lenguo of 
Arcadian cities aft crLeuctraal^o w eakened 
her influence; tliis too was the work oL 
Thclies. Hut at the battle of Mnntiuca 
(3G2) Thebes, though a j' toiiou'a, snllorctl 
an irremediable disaster in the death of 
her general. I*cuc*o w'as made in the huiiio 
year. The suteess of Thebes dm lug this 
period was tJue not <mly to the militai' 
genius of Kp.iruiuondas, but also to the 
deihning iiniiiber of Spaitan citizens, 
already refen etl to. 

§ 5. SiJariu offer the riV of Mocfdmi 
Although Sparta was not netaally enj*' 
tuicd by Idulip of Mail. don wlien ne 
invaded the I’cloponnese, her teiiitoij 
and power were* diminished, and her im- 
portant nilc in (Irecee now came to an end. 
The most interesting im uleiit in her lati i 
history (aTiart from the hi mo defence* of 
the city in 272 against an attack bv 
J’vrrhus (q.v.), a defence in wliidi the 
Spartan women took a promir nt T»ait) 
was the Rociiil r€*\C)lution attei.iptc'd bv 
Agia IV (242 n.c.) and otTeited b> iJleo- 
menes III (227). There are lives of both 
in Plutareh. Ah already stated, the c’on- 
exm trail on of wealth in a lew hands, and 
the reduction in the numiier ol tlie 
SpartiatcK, hcuKmiiaired tliC stability and 
power of the Spartan Male, q^here was 
imn h debt, the instatution of public meals 
was neglected, and The old system of laiid- 
allf>lmcuts was eoinplctely disorganized. 
Agis proposed the cancellation of debts 
and the redistribution of the .Spartan laud 
proper among 4,500 9partiates,*pcrfofei, 
and selected iWiens, w’ho were to constitute 
the new citizen roll. The scheme wus 
defeated by the conservativo party, and 
Agls was murdered. It was resumed and 
carried through, with some modidcatlon, 
by Clcomcnes, who, after defeating the 
Achaean licoguc In 227, left his force of 
citizens in the field, huiricd ba<' k to Sparta, 


deposed the ephors, and made himself 
master of the State. He then carded out 
his reforms, rostorlng what ho conceived 
to bo the institutions of Lycurgus. But In 
222 Cloomeiies was defeated and driven 
into exile by the Macedonians in oUianeo 
with the Achaean League, Sparta was 
captured, and a reactionary govommi»nt 
established. Tlio quairels of Sparta with 
tlio Aeliacim League (Iho city was cii]- 
tiued by i^iilopoemen in 188) played an 
imi>orldnt Ptirt in the final reduction of 
tJrcHKv by the Pomans in 110 u.c. 

§ 6 . chnracU'risfics of f^paria 

Spaibi dilTeretl from other Oiejk states 
not only in hc'i* p*<iiliar eousliintion and 
in the supreme Importciiice she attached to 
military c'lljcieiic v, but in eertHin other 
i(‘spectb. For lictancc, her arrested de- 
velopment w as show n by the fai't that she 
nc’vcr (until tbe .'5rd c. n.c.) admitted the 
use of c*oiueil Tiumey; the eurnmey took 
tbe form »f ‘ s])ils’ {ohrloi) of iron cn copper. 
On the oUier hand women enjoyed a posi- 
tion of nn>rc‘ c*qualilv with men, and 
greoUr iiiflcp<*ndcn< e^ned authority than 
at Alliciis. The wife at Sjmrta w'lis not 
meIeI^ a houst‘ki*epor, but an active mem - 
liir c‘f lln' Shite, expe(ti‘fl to interest 
lieisclC in tbe wellare of her country, 

Spa'rtarus, a Thracian gladiator, who in 
7.3 Ji.<’. escaped from n school of gladlatoi'S 
at <‘ainia, was joined by a nimiber of 
slaves and other desperate men, and for 
two yeniH suecessfiiny ojjposed the Pomrm 
armies, lie wu'* finally defeated and slain 
liy M. Lleiniiis Ciassus (q.v.). 

Spa'rti {tiparioO, hco Cadmvs. 
Spartia'nus, Ailiub, see llistoria 

Spartia'tai, sec Sparta, § 2. 
Speetaculo'rum, Liber, c Martial, 

SpeusFppus (,Speu 8 i 7 )po{>i, nejihew of 
1 lato and his successor as head of the 
Academy (q.v,). 

SphactS'ria, seo Peloptmnrsian War, 

Sphinx (meaning ‘Strangler’), In Greek 
mythologA , a monster represented gener- 
ally with a woman's bust on a lion’s body 
(see Monsters), lii 1 Icsiod she is called Phix 
I and is the daughter of Chlmaera and 
Lortbnis (qq.v.), according to others of 
[ P’f : Idna and T> phon (qq.v.). In tlie story 
oi •edlpiis (q.v.) and tlie Sphinx, the riddle 
she proposed was, 'What is it that walks 
on four legs in the morning, on two at 
noon, on three in the evening 1* The 
answer was ‘man*, w’ho as an infant crawls 
on all fours, and in old ago walks leaning 
on a stick. 
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Spo'lia Opi'ma, tlio 'spoils of honour*, 
the arms taken by a Roman ^neral from 
the commander of the enemy after defeat- 
ing him in single combat on the field of 
battle. They were won three times in 
Unman history, (1) by Romulus from 
Acron, king of the CaoniuuuBes, in the 
hostilities that followed the Rape of the 
Sabines, (2) by Auius Cornelius CnssUb, who 
in 437 n.o. slow Tolumnius the Ktnisoan 
king, (3) by M. Claudius Marccllus, who 
slew the Oaul Viridomarus in 222 n.c. 
Spondee, sco Metre ^ § 1. 

Sta'dium {Stddion)^ a Greek furlong, 600 
Greek feet, probably about 194 jards. 
lienee used as the name of the Greek 
foot-race <*ourM\ which was 600 feel long. 
The (Stadium at Athena was outside the 
wails, E. of the Oiympieuiu (q.v.), on the 
left hank of the llyssus. It w^as ret'on- 
stnicted in marble bv TIeiodcs \tticn«» 
(q.v.). See Olympia for the liiipuitaiit 
Stadium at that iilace. 

Stagi'ra (Staucira or Stage iros), a town on 
the E. coast of the Cliol< jdic pciiinMila, the 
birthplace of Aristotle (sonu*tiin<*^ r(‘1erre<l 
to as ‘the Sta'glrite’). It was (U*stro\«‘d 
by Philip of Macedon in 348, but rebuilt 
by him in hoiifnir of Aiistotle. 

Sta'simon, see Tragedy, § 3. 

Stati'ra {StaUirn), see Ahxander flu 
Great, § 8. 

Sta'tius, Caj^< ’ 11.11 ff, see Ca^cih as Staiim. 
Sta'tius, Puhluh PAr’iNiis (c. a,j>. 40- 
e. 96), born at Naplosf'was the sou of a 
granimaiicus or schoolmaster ami teacher 
of literature, himself a poet, who encour- 
aged the literary taste of his son. The 
young man won u prize for poetry at tin' 
Neapolitan eonipiditioii of the Augusfalia 
(see Ltidi, § 2). He ajipears then to haye 
gone to Rome, where ho recited in large 
audiences from his iioems, won a contest 
held by Domitiari at Alba with a poem on 
the emperor’s exidoits, but failed, to his 
deep disappointment, at the (^apitoline 
contest of 94. A bout this time he retired 
to Naples, where h(' died. He married 
('luiidia, a widow, to wliom he was deeply 
attaciied. Ho liad no children; his sorrow 
over the death of an adopted child is 
eypressed in the last poem of the ‘Silvae*. 
His lost works include tlie libretto for a 
pantomime ‘Agave*, on the story of 
I’enthens, and an epic on the eanijiaigns 
of Domitlan in Germany. His extant 
works arc the luiseellany ‘Silvae’, the 
epic ‘Theboid*, and the epic ‘Achillcid’ 
(qq.v.) of which only one book and iiart of 
a second wi're written b<*fore ids death. 
On the ‘Thebald* he spent twelve years; 
its closing passage shows his humble 


reverence for Virgil. He appears to have 
been a man of affectionate disposition, 
learned, a lover of beauty in nature and 
art. He associated with men prominent 
in affairs, including Domltian himself, 
whom he flattered in his poems. It is 
noticeable that although he belonged to 
the same period as Martial, neither poet 
montiona the other; there W’aa probably 
little sympathy between them. The 
poetry of Statius is higlily artificial, full 
of conceits and learned allusions, but shows 
vigour and power of narrative (e.g. in the 
threatening speech of Tydeus to Etoocles, 
Theb. li. 452 et scq., and in the description 
of the ambusli laid for Tydeus. ii. 527 ct 
seq.). His yerse is sniooth and easy. 

Statius was much ndrnirod in tho Mlddlo 
Ages ; < ^haut cr for mstanco in ‘ Troylus and 
Grjbcydo’ associates him with Ilomer, 
Virgil, Ovid, ami Luc«n. For some unex- 
plaliiod reason he w'as at that tlrno thought 
to have been a Christian, and Don to 
de\ otes Cantos xxi and xxil of his ‘Purga- 
tono’ to a charming account of the meet- 
ing of the spirits of Virgil and Statius. Tho 
latter explains how he was led to (’hiis- 
tiaiiity by certain passages of Virgil’s. 
Dante confusing Statius tho poet with a 
ilietoneinn of the same name of Toulouhe, 

< alls biiu ‘Tolosano*; and Ciiaueer follows 
him in the eiroi^ I’opo and Giny Ixdh 
translated poi lions of the ‘Tbebuid’. 

Ste'ntor, a Gr<‘ek with a voice as loud as 
fifty men (II. v. 785). 

Stc'phanus, see Editions, 

Ste'ropes, si'c CycUtpis, 

Stesi'chorus (SiCsirhoros, ‘Ohoir-setter') 
(c. 640 -r. 5'».) it.r.), a Greek lyrical poet 
prolmbly of Ulmcra in Sicily, wliose ori- 
ginal name, it is said, was Teihia»s. Legend 
relates tliat lie was stnick with blindness 
for having cenbured Helen (q.v.) in one of 
hi*- poeniri, and that bis sight was reaton^d 
after he had written Ins ‘Paliiiodia* or 
reeautalion, in wdiieh it was not Helen, 
but her phantom, that acyiempniiicd Paris 
to Troy (see Helen, Euripides’ tragedy), 
lie is said to have dns^or been assassmat ed 
at C’atana in Sieiij’. He wrote lyric poems 
of various kinds, but w’as especially fam- 
ous as the rcjiuted inventor of the choral 
htroic hymn (q.v.). Tlie subjects of a 
dozen of bis Tioems are known to us, such 
as various incidents of tha I’rojan War, 
the murder of Agamemnon and the ven- 
geance of Orestes, various adventures of 
Heraeles, tho tale of Kriphyle, &c. Uis 
‘lliou Persis* (‘Sack of Troy*) Included, 
and was perhaps the source of, the legend 
of the wanderings ot Aeneas to Italy. Ho 
is described as the most Homeric of lyric 
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poets, and as transferdiis to lyrlo poetry 
the ffrandetir of the epic. He thus pre- 
pared the way for the treatment of epic 
legend in tragedy, lie also made an im- 
portant iunoYatiun in lyric verso by intro- 
ducing the triad (q.v.), which Pindar 
adopted as the structure of Ids odes. Of 
Iho considorablc body of the works nf 
Stesichorus (some twenty-six books) only 
about llfty lines survive. Ho is thus a 
pool ‘whose greatness ue can only calcu- 
late as astronomers infer tbe presoneo of 
an indiscomiblo star* (.1. S. Pliillimore). 
The ancients refer to liim alwa>s with 
nspect. Horace spc'uks of ‘Stcsichori 
graves Caiiieuao* (l)d. iv. ix. 8), and 
C^iuntilhiii gives 1dm high prais(j. 
Stheneboe^a />«£«), tiooJJcUcrophot*. 

Sthe'nnd, see Ooroons. 

Stichoiny'thia {kitichomuthirt), in Greek 
drama, diaifiguo in alh'matc lines of ver‘^e, 
eM)Ccially in dispul es. There are ex.ui\pli s 
of it also in Scnocii's trjtg(‘clics. 
iSf jVliuff, a comedy hy i’laul us. The lille 
is taken from the name of one of the 
characters, a hlsnc. The comedy has little 
plot. The t^^o dauirldeis ef Anlipho arc* 
married to two brothers. The-c* luivt gone* 
abroad on a trading '\c'nture t(» j'e'ru*\e 
their foituiies; th<*y ha\c been absent 
three yearn and no tidings of them have 
been received. Afjtitdio urge's his daiigli- 
fers to marry again, lint they insist on 
remaining faithful 1 o 1 lieir husbands. The 
husbands have iirohiiered and now return, 
Jiinl their homc-eomiiig is ec'lebrated with 
rejoicings. Much fun is made of a liimgr.v 
parasite, and tliere is a. hcene depicting 
slaves merrymaking. 

Sti'licho, sec i?ri7r'’n, § 2. 

Sto'a, the (lrec*k w'ord for a lonnade, 
usually roofed and wit h a wall on one side, 
ereeted neai temples or gMiinasia or in 
market-places. The wall was often decor- 
ated with paintings or iii'cerijitions. Thus 
the Stoa Poikile or I'ainted ( 'olonnade in ( 
the market-pJi^e at Atheie* Avas adorned 
with freseoi^s by famous ai lists, iiic'luding 
one by i^olygnotus (q.v.) representing the 
dc'struct ion of Tri*> Tt A\as this Stoa 
which was freciucMitod by Zeno and bis 
diseipJes and gave its name to the rttoie 
school of phijosojihy. Tfio Stoa of Zeus 
was dpcoraied Avit h paintings hy Euphra- 
nor (q.v.). Tbe iSVoo Baai/eios or Koyal* 
Golonnadc, in the niarkot-phu*c, 

formed the court Avliorc* the king areboti 
sat as judge in certain religious matters. 
Colonnades were also erected in Athens 
hy tbe I^crgameno Kings Attains II and 
Euinencs (probably the second). 
Stobae'us, Johannes (i.o. John of Stobi 


in Macedonia) compiled, about a.d. 500, 
an anthology of excerpts from Greek 
Avriters, in four books, whose subjects were 
respectively, philosophy and physics, rhe- 
toric and pootr^”, ethics, and politics. 
These were groAiped in the Middle Ages 
under two titles. *Ekluglu’ and ‘Antho- 
logion*. The work, Avhieli has survived, 
preserves many \ aluablc fi-agiuents otlicr- 
AATise unknow'ii to us. 

Stories. Tbe Stoic school of philosophy 
Avns foumied at Athens c. 1)15 b.C. by 
Ze»io (q.v.) of ('ilium in Cyprus. The 
school took its name from the fact that 
Zeno taught philosophy in the Stoa (q.v.) 
Poikilt at Athens. Zeno, in strong con- 
trast to Ills coot* iii])orary Epicurus (q.v.), 
iegard(‘d flic \v<'rld as an organic* Avhole, 
animated and dbt*elec> by intelligeiieo, and 
i onsK-ting of an active priiieiple (fiod), and 
of that which is aeled upon (maltei); two 
inseparable aspects (>r n'ulily. The uni- 
verse, aetunling tr> tin* Stoic doctrine, at 
ihe c'nd of each of a iK'vt'r-endmg series 
of <-yeles, is absorbed into the divine Are, 
and Uk'o starts on a fresh course exactly 
reju'odudug its pj’od»fc'*e*>Hor. The eoncc])- 
tion luis Ik I ii expressed by Slrelley at the 
end of hi'' ‘ Jlcllas’ ; 

Worlds on AAOF'lds an* jS'lling exer 
t’r’om creation to decay, 

Lik^ tlK* l)ubl)les on a river 
Sparkling, bur'sting. borne away. 

In etbies Zeno hold that the true eiui of 
m.m is an adiA’c life m liarmony with 
nature, that to say a life of virtue, for 
virtue is the law of the universe, God’s Axdll; 
and riglit eondiiet produces happiness. 
A notable Strue (loelrinc A\a.s that of the 
uiiiver‘’al brotlierhooil of man, without 
distiiieiion l>etA\e(‘n Greek and barbarian, 
fr'oman and sIuac, and of the consequent 
duty of universal benevolence and justice. 
Dnt, in spite of this, Stoh isin was in the 
main a doctrine »)f dctaelimrjnt from, and 
iide|»enderiee of, the outer w oiid. The im- 
'iicdiiite suecTHsoT' of Zeno were CJlcauthcs 
(<l.v.) and t hrysippus of Sob' in Cilicia 
(e. 280-201 ii.c.), who completed and 
sAstemutized the Stoic doctrine. For 
Panat'liuH and I’osidoniuM and their In- 
liuenco on Tioman thought , see uiulor their 
names. Stoicism was eongeniul to the 
Koinau spit it, and helped to mould Homan 
Law. It e^imo into prominence again In 
tt.* writings of Seneeji the philosopher, 
in the Satires of l*erHiiis, Hut the later 
government of Nero was hostile to it, and 
Vespasian and again Homit.ian banished 
the philosophers from Italy. A modified 
and more ndigious Stoicism revived in the 
triaehlng of Epictetus and the sclf-dlsci- 
plmc of Marcus Aurelius (qq.v.). 
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Sto'la, see Clothing, § 3. 

Stri'bo {SMhCn) (c. 64 B.G.-A.D. 30), of 
AwiimTa In Pontus, a Stoic and a traveller, 
wrote in Greek 'Gedgrraphica* in seven- 
teen books (which survive with a lacuna 
in one book) describing the physical geo- 
graphy of the chief countries in the Roman 
world, and giving the broad features of 
their historical and economic development 
and an account of anything romarkablo 
in the customs of their inhabitants or in 
their animal and plant life. Though Strabo 
relies in groat measure on the works f 
predecessors, not always critically used, 
the *Geographlca* is for the most part a 
very readable work, assembling tniich 
valuable information and (‘ontaining many 
interesting and picturesque passages, lie 
tells us for lubtance how the Indians cap- 
ture elephants and long-tailed apes, how 
the Arabians get fresh water out of the 
sea, and how the Egyptians feed their 
sacred crocodile; and about the Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon, the whales of the 
Persian Gulf, and the aromatics of the 
Sabaeans. The work. In an epitomized 
form, was used as a school-book in the 
IMidcUe Ages. Sti abo also wrote " Historical 
Studies a great w ork in forty-three books, 
continuing the history of Polybius <lown 
to the foundation of the coiplro. Tills is 
unfortunately lost . 

StratPgS'mafa, see Frontinus and Po2//- 
aenus. 

Strate'gus {StratPgos), in Greece, a mili- 
tary commandiT. At ^tlicns there were 
from 501 n.c. ten htrutogi, each command- 
ing the regiment of hoplites of his tribe, 
under the supreme command of the polem- 
arch (see Athens, § 2). But a polomai'i'h 
chosen by lot (as he was after 187 b.c.) was 
unsuited for the post of commander-in- 
chief, and a reform was int>roduGod at an 
unknown tlate by which his powers were 
transferred to the ten strategl. now clertt*d 
by the whole people, though generally one 
from each tribe ; hile the command of the 
regiments of hoplites was entrusted to toxi- 
arohs (see Army, § 1). Each strategus 
appears to have held command in turn for 
one day, but this system, hardly eondueivc 
to ef&cicncy in war, gave place to an 
arrangement by which the people, when 
they decided on a military expedition, 
named the strategruB who was to have, 
supreme command of it. In the 5th c. the ! 
board of strategl formed an important ud- 1 
ministrative council, directing foreign and I 
aomcstlc policy subjoct to the control of the 
Ecclosia. In the late 5th o. the institution 
was modified by the introduction of two 
kinds of strategl; (1) orponyyoff Sc/caroff 
adros, a sort of president of the board of 


generals, ohosen not as tho other nine from 
specific tribes but from all the tribes. The 
first person definitely known to hold this 
position was Pericles, though it may 
have been held by Cimon. (2) orparTjyos 
avroKpartop, ‘general with full powers', 
conferred for a siiociflc purpose, but in 
tbcir widest extent tantamount to posses- 
sion of the full authority of martial law. 
Pericles seems to have held this authority 
In 431 and may have suspended tho Ec- 
clesia next year in virtue of it. Alcibladcs 
held the same position along with Lama- 
chus and Nicios in 415 and alone in 
June 407. 

Strigil, see Clothing, § 6. 

Stro'phe (‘turn’), a stanza of a Greek 
choral song sung as the c horns proceeded 
in one direction, followed by the anti~ 
strophe, symmetrically constructed, wlion 
they turned and proceeded in tho opposite 
dircTtlon. See also Triad. 

Studies, Classical, sec Teods and Studies. 
Stympha'lian Birds, see Jlerarlea {La- 
hours of). 

Stympha'lus, the name of a lake in a 
narrow upland valley unrlcr lofty Mt. 
(Jy’llcnc in northern Arcadia. It is entirely 
liemmed in by mountains and the waters 
which it receive^ by springs escape by 
undciground cbowns. Hadrian coiiductod 
the water from one of these springs by 
means of aiiucducts to supply the recon- 
structed city of Corinth. 

Stultd'rum Fe'riae (‘ I’east of Fools'), at 
Home, a name given to the Quirinalia or 
feast of Qulrinus (q.v.), because any one 
who had forgotten to perform tho rltos of 
the Fomarfilia (q.v.) on the day fixed each 
y’ear for bis own curia or ward, might 
perform thcmi on the day of the Quirinalia 
instead. 

Styx {Stux, ‘the abhorrent'). In Greek 
luvlhology tho principal river of the iiiidcr- 
world (see JIades). Accoiding to Hesiod 
Styx w’as one of the river-spirits who wen* 
daughters of Gcoaiiiis (q.v*). She and her 
children aided Zeus in hm quarrel with tho 
Titans (q.v.), in consoauonco of which aho 
W'as greatly hououreiY, and an oath by 
Styx was held inviolable by the gods. Tho 
name was that of a little river which falls 
down a very lofty dill on Mt. Aroanius 
(modem Chelmns) in northern Arcadia, 
and Joins the Crdthis. Soleirn oaths wore 
taken by men on its waters, which were 
supposed to have some deadly property; 
according to Herodotus (vi. 74)Cleomenes 
the banished king of Sparta tried to get 
tho Arcadians to swear an oath by the 
Styx that they would support him. It was 
from this Styx, guarded by dragons, that 
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Psyche In the fable of Cupid and Psyche 
(see Psyche) was set by Venus the task of 
brlngins water. 

SiiSso'riae, see Seneca {ihe Elder) and 
Novel, 

Subli'cian Bridge, see Pons Sublicius, 
Sublime f Longinua on the, boo l^mginm, 

Subu'ra or Subu'rra, at Pome, a 
densely populated hollow between the 
Esquuine and Quirlnol hills, occupied 
largely by artisans and shops. See 1^1. 14a. 

Sueto'nius {Odlus Suetonites TranquUlui) 
(c. A.D. 70-c. ICO), son of Suetonius Laetus, 
who as a tribune in the 13th Legion tought 
at Iledriacum (q.v.). The son practised in 
tlio courts at Pome and was a friend of the 
younger Pliny, who ]ietition<*d Tnajan for 
the grant to Suetonius of the jus irium 
liberorum (q.v.). Suetonius was for a time 
one of the imperial socrctarios under 
Trojan, in which caiiacity he would have 
facilities for consulting the imperial 
archives. Tliereafter he devoted liimsclf 
to historical and antiquaiian study and 
is said to have lived on to the days of 
Antoninus PiU 3 . 

Of his wiitinga, mostly of an antiquarian 
character, naich la lost. Tlio bur\ning 
works consist of the ‘Lives of the Caesars’ 
{De V'da Catsarum) and of part of Uik ‘ Do 
Vlrls TUustribus*, viz. moat of the sort ions 
‘De Granimatlcls’ and *Pe Rledonbus’, 
and in addition the lives of Terence, 
Horace, and Luean. Lhes of Vitgii, 
Juvenal, Perblus, and the older Pfmy 
sometimes attriliuted to Suetonius, are 
not gcneially aec-cqited us genuine. 

The ‘De Grainmatieis* sets forth what 
1 3 to bo understood by ‘granunai *, i.c. 
broadly the study of liti'raturo ’•elati'S its 
introduction at liouio by Crcucs (q.v.), 
and gives some account of twenty of the 
principal grainmariaus. 

The ‘De Rhetoribus* relates the growl li 
at Rome of the study of ihetoric, wide h at 
first was (iisapproved by ^ho aiithoi it les, 
explains tlie iHethod of teaching it, ami 
illustrates the themes used in the schools. 
An ac'eount of of the principal pro- 
fessors of ihctonc follows. 

The Lives of the poets contain some 
interesting information and anecdotes 
about them, including passages about 
their personal appearance, stating, foij, 
Instance, that Horace was short and fat. 

The ‘Lives of the Caesars’, the prin- 
cipal surviving work of Suetonius, con- 
tains the biographies of Julius Caesar and 
the eleven emperors from Augustus to 
Domitlan. They give an account of the 
ancestry and career of each emperor, but 
oonslst chiefly of anecdotes, many of them 


based on report or gossip. They idiow 
little historical grasp or penetration, but 
include much that is interestiiig or enter- 
taining. There is for instance the cmcount 
of Caesar’s crossing of the Rubicon, and a 
detailed narrative of bis assassination ; the 
mention of his dark piercing eyes and his 
attempts to conceal his baldness. Augus- 
fus was short but w^ell -pro portioned, with 
an aquiline nose and eyebrows that met, 
negiigenf in dross, frugal, and sparing m 
diet. Suetonius gives an interesting ao- 
coiint of the sojourn of Tiberius at Rhodes 
and reproduces the scandalous and per- 
haps unfounded stories of his evil life at 
Capil. There is a vivid picture of the 
grotc'sque appearance of Caligula, of his 
cccciiirlcitics arid insane eniolties; of the 
dwkward gait, loud gulTaw, and halting 
MH'cch of ClaiKhus, and the mixture of 
culture and occasional good souse with 
silliness and excessive timidity In his un- 
balanced mind. The Life of Nero, after 
relating Hie quaint story how the 
Ahetiobarbi (q.\.> got their red beards 
(given also l)y Plutarch in ids life of Aond- 
Iiiis Paiillus) tells ub much about Nero’s 
stage displays and his fondness for horses 
(he used, even after ho became emperor, 
to play wit ii httlc Iv op> hoisos and chariots 
on a tabic); about his elaborate orgaiiiza- 
t ion of a clacjtie to applaud his ovm produo- 
tious; about ins wanderings Incognito at 
night in the streets of Rome; about his 
Golden House; and his conduct while 
Romo burnt . The Life of Titus mentions 
Ills notable saying ot the end of a day 
when he hud done no good to any one, ‘I 
have lost a day and his mastery of short- 
hand and aptitude for Imitating the hand- 
wiiting of others; and that of Domitlan 
rerords his restoration of the libraries 
whuh had been burnt down and ids 
eft oils to c'oUcct manuscripts. An English 
version of Suetonius was made by the 
great Elizabethan traniJator Philemon 
rioUand (1600). 

Suetonius Pauliuus, GaIitb, sec Britain, 

^ 2 . 

Su'idas (Souiddb), the name of a great 
Gicik lexicon or eiicyelopuedia, complied 
about the end of the 10th c. and containing 
many raluable articles on Greek literature 
and hist iry. It is based partly on earlier 
lexicons mee Hesychtus), partly on scholia 
\ rd commentaries on Greek authors, 
partly on exccr))i8 by later hands from the 
mjrks of historians, grammarians, and 
biographers. 

Su'lla, LUpittb Cornelius (138-78 b.c.), 
a great leader of the aristocratic party at 
Rome, first distinguished himself when as 
quaestor to Marius in Africa he secured 
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by bis courage and diplomacy the'surren' 
dor of Jnffurtha (107). He also showed his 
military ability afiralnst the CSmbii and in 
tho Social War. He was consul in 88 and 
was desbrnated by the Senate for the com- 
mand a^nst MlthridatoB. But tho ap- 
pointment of thib optimato was disliked 
by the populares (q.v.). and the Eastern 
command was transferred to Marius. The 
six leeiuDS that Sulla had anscmbled at 
Capua thereupon declared for their general 
and marched with him on Koine. For tho 
first time a consul entered tlic city at riic 
head of his troops. Marius lied, and Sulu 
after devising a temporary political settle- 
ment, proceeded to the East, capturtsl 
Athens, crossed to Asia Minor, and came to 
terms with Mitiiridates. In 83 Sulla, with 
a devoted army and possc'ssed of vast 
treasure (MithridattM hod been require*! 
to paj an irnlcranity of 2,000 talents), 
landed in Italy, t*) ilnd Jtoiue in tiic hands 
of the populares. Tie was joined b\ the 
best elements, including romper, (Vassus, 
and Luculliis. A iiitblcss civ iJ wai endured 
for two years and lett Sulla (after the 
defeat in 82 of tlic revolted Samnitts at 
the Colline Gate) triumphant. He now 
adopted in his turn Marius’s policy of 
extermination of his (‘neinie^*, adding the 
device of ‘proseriijlioii’, the posting up of 
lists of vietims who niigiit be killed vvitli- 
out trial and their jiropcrty coiifisc-nted, 
while murderers and infonii(*rs were re- 
warded. Tho cities t hat had hmglit agaiust 
Sulla wore include*! in ins vcnge«iric«' and 
in some cases their eoiiflseated lands wen' 
distributed among his srihliers. Sidla took 
the position of dictator and set about a 
complete constitutional reform, d<'signed 
t<i restore and increase tho power of tiie 
Senate and t*) restrict that of (ht»pcoi»l** 
and their trihune-i. The knights lo-.t tin* 
judicial pow’crs obtained by them in tin 
time of the Groeclii (q.v,); a niiiubcr of 
them were co-opted into the Senate. Tlie 
powers and careers (see (''ursus Ifonoruni) 
of the magistrates W(*re stiielly deilned 
SnUa’s most important nieosimi was the 
full organization of a system of criminal 
lirocodure — the quaesiltmes perpriuru (st'c 
Judicial Procedure y ^2). Tliis was t»ne of 
the few parts of his work which survlvc'd 
the reaction that followed his death. 
After completing his reforms, Sulla laid 
down his office and retire*! into privat*' 
life In 79. Tie died shortly after, having 
devoted his leisure 1*) composing bis 
memoirs in twenty-two books. These 
have not survived. There is a life of Sulla 
by Plutarch. 

Sulmo, tho birthplace of Ovid, in a valley 
of the Apennines, E. of Rome. 


Sulpi'cia, see TibuUus, 

Sulpi'cius Rufus, Skrviub (105>43 b.c.), 
a great Roman jurist, contemporary of 
Cicero, known to us by his correspondence 
with the latter. He was a candidate for 
the consulship in G3, and having failed to 
be elected, devoted himself to the study of 
law. He helped to make Roman Law a 
permanent force in tho world, by estab- 
lisliing sound principles, interpreting and 
detining them. Ho was consul in 51 and 
joined Caesar in tho Civil War. He is the 
author of a famous letter of consolation to 
Cicero on the tleath of his daugiitcr, which 
was admired and copied by St. Ambrose 
as worthy of a C’hristian. 

Another Servius Snlpicius Rufus was 
tribune in 88 B.u. and a supp*)i*ter of 
Marius. He proposed that the newly cn- 
franohibcd Italians should vote in all tho 
tribes, not lu* eontinea to a ft'w; also that 
the command ngaliist Mithridat*‘S shoiiid 
be traiisf(Tred from Sulla to M arms. Tlu'so 
proposals were carried, Imt Siilpiclus was 
killed in the clis*irclers which f*ill*)wed tho 
march on Rome of hulla’s army (see 

Su'nium (Sou n ion), a cape (C. Colonria) 
f*>rmliig tli(‘ s*uitheiiimosl point of Attica. 
It is meulmned hv' lloiiur (Od, iii. 278) 
as the point oti wliiih Vjiollo shwv tho 
pilot of ’\rerielauH»oii his wav to Trov. A 
t('mi»Ie of Vtlieno was built on the lofty 
headlaml, of whi*h eleven eoliimiis still 
remain btuuding, visible fmm tar away at 
sen. Ihvron eolebratc'd ‘Sunium’s nmrblc'd 
sleep' in ‘ Don .Tuan’ (lii. 8()), .iiid refers to 
it in 'Chihle llaiold’ (ii. SO). 

SuovetaurFlia, at Rome, tiie eomluned 
s,K*ritiee of a pig, a siiec*p, ami an the 
principal animals of tlie f.iiitu'r. Surh 
s.qcriti<*es were made at eeitain agrieul- 
tiiial ti'stivals, such as tho Ambarvalia 
(q.v.). 

Stipplianfs (flikefidtSy L. Sup2i2irfs), 
from internal evKlc'nee tho earlic'st of the 
extant iilays of Aeschylus. 

The ‘Suppliants* are thq^fifty cliinghters 
of Danaus (q.v.), who have flel from 
Egypt to ayoi*i inarriage (regarded as 
ieecsluouft) witli theii^ cousins, tiio fifty 
sons of tlic ubiiriung king Aeg\ ptua. They 
liave eome with their father Danaus to 
Vigos, with which they claim connexion 
through their descent from lo (q.v.), to 
ask protiM'tion from their iijtirsuers. The 
king of Argos hesitates and consults his 
people. These vote in favour of tho Sup- 
pliants, and tlie arrogant demand of tho 
enemy herald for tlicir surrendiT is ro- 
I jeeted. 

j Tlic play w'as tho first of a trilogy, the 
1 second and third of which (‘The Egyp- 
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ilans* and ‘The Daughtora of Danaus*) 
continnod the legend. The aupplianta (or 
some of them) form the choins, and their 
lyrics occupy more than half the play, an 
indication of its early date. 

SuppUanis {Hiketidcs, L. Supplicis), a 
tragedy by Euripides. i)robahly produc-cd 
Boon after 424 n.c., and periiaps designed 
to promote an alliauce between Ath< us 
and Argos. 

The Thebans have refused to allow the 
bodies of the seeeii chieftuiiis uho liatl 
unsuccessfully ottaeked 'J’licdies (see Ouli- 
jms) to be buried, thus violating the sacred 
custom of Hellas. The mothers of the 
chieftains (who form the chonis of Sup- 
I>liants from whom the play is named) 
have come with Adrastus king of Aigos, 
leader of the cApeditiou against Thebes, 
to Eleuhis in Attica and made sup plication 
to Acthra, inotljcr of TKcscmis king of 
Athens, at the Miuiiie of Demeler. Theseii'. * 
reject s t ho arrogant doiuaiul of t ho Thehau 
herald for tlieii surrender , lie yields to the 
pra'ver of the HupT)Iiant‘^, au<I recovers h\ 
force of arms tlie Ixidies lor inirial. 
E\adne, wife of C’aiiaricTis, otic* of tin 
elileftains, thrnws hers<*lf on h**r liusi»aiid'b 
pyre. 

Supplica'tio, at Home, a solemn iiteof 
humiliation or Ihaiiksguing, on tlx (X'ca- 
flion of some misrortune or siuicss (e.g. a 
niilltary defeat or \icli)rv), wiieii tlie 
people in procession visited the temples 
with singing an<J prayer. 

Su'ppUi'^s, see Supfdiauf^i, 

Sy'baris (Sufjnris)^ an Ar'hiSean colony on 
tlic E coast c»f Ih'iittium in southern Italy , 
founded about 720 Jri the Otii t . ft was 
an important trading* cntio, ar* it'< v callh 
and luxury hocame prover’hiai. It was 
destroyed about olO n.(’. bv its iival 
f’rotori (q.v.). after its army had been 
defeat fd at the (Yathis. See Tfiurn. 

S>lle^psis ‘taking tog<>liifr’), 

the applieation of a word two others in ■ 
dilT(‘ren1 sense* or to (wo of which it smt^ 
only one grainraatieallv; eg, ‘mamis ae 
Kupphees ^o**es <|ii Tibeiium t<ndeiis* 
(Tae. Arm ii. 20. 2), wheic ‘tendens’ js 
applied in different senses to ‘iriaiuis" and 
‘voces’. CT. Zcugtua. 

Sy'mmachiis, Qn^rus Ac Rrijus (\.iv 
34r)-40'i), pi#fe< 1 of Home in S81, a Homan 
noble and an omincnt administrator and 
orator, whose cloqneni'e is !***fcrr(Mt t«> by 
Macrobius as ‘pingue ct flondnm' and 
acknowledged by St. Ambrose, His lettei*s 
wers* collected by his son in ten liooks. 
The first nine Ixxiks consist of l(‘tlers to ins 
friends, trivial and iiuinten s'mg, (^>ntain- 1 
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ing little that bears on the social and 
political conditions of the time. The tenth 
book contains the oillelaJ eorrespondonco 
of Symmachus and shows him courteous, 
tolerant, yet firm. Ilia best knowm work 
is the ‘Heiatlo* or report wldch he, as iire- 
feet of Rome, addressed to the young 
emperor Valontlnian II in 384, dofondliig 
the ancient religious iuHtitutious against 
Ohristian inroads, and urging the rcstma- 
tion to the Senate diouse of the Altar of 
Victory (which Grutiuu bad caused to 
bo removed) as a symbol of the iilstorio 
greatness of Homo. His rceomrnondntion, 
which has been colled ‘ pci-haps the noblest 
defence of a dying creed that has over 
boon made* (F. ’V. JlalJ), was vigorously 
and successfully ojiposed by St. Ambrose 
iq.v.), 

Symmo'rtae (i^ummoriai), see Liturgy 
.md IxrruMhfnes (2), § 4 (a). 

Sample' trades, th(» ‘il.ishing* ones, nl«s«) 
called K'iianrm\ the *dai*k-l»liie' < u s, two 
bibulous I’oeks t liat stood in the s*‘ii at tiio 
N. end of tlie Hosponis, forming the gate 
to tlie KiiYine S(‘a, Tli(*j were believed to 
<*lasli together, crushing shiiiH tiiat passed 
Ix'twecn them. The Argonauts (q.v.) nar- 
rowly iMuped tlicm. The Ptanktai or 
•wan*iering* rocks, mentioned in the 
Otiyssev’ (vil. 61) were similar fabulous 
Kxk*- in an mispedflcd place. 

Sipupi/siavaf wo Plutarch, § 3. 

St/ntifo'siunt (SumpoHon, 'Banquet*), a 
diaingiK' by HUto. Internal evidoneo siig- 
ge-ts tliul ib w-us w lit ten Ix'twoon 384 and 
n.<\ 

Tlx* dial igne is sui>posed to liave taken 
jildo* at a liamiuet held at the liouso of the 
jioct Agatlxui (q.v.) and is given as nar- 
i.teil liy \nst(xlfmiis (an admirer of 
Isocrates) who w'as luesent. Euc'li of the 
guests utters a disc ourp»e iii honour of love, 
Idiacdrns trom a inythieai standpoint, 
«*ausaiiia‘< fiom that of a sopliist, Agathoii 
from that of n pm t. \.ris*ophaix's gives a 
comical (ufn to Ins discourse, though with 
uiiderlydiig seriousness. SocTotos takes t lie 
discussion t o a liiglier plane. He has learnt 
from Hiot 11110 ,, I lx* i»riesloss of Mantinea, 
that love* mav have a notder asnect. The 
iu*c‘d in lh (3 liumaii ]x*Ing widcli is maid- 
tested or* a lower plane bv tlx* love of the 
sexes, can also take an intellectual form, 

I ** desin* of I lx soul to cieatc* conceptions 
Lwisdom and beauty, sucli as jxicts and 
legjslntors iiroduco, Man should proceed 
trom tho Icac of a beautiful form to the 
pei edition and love of universal divine 
beauty. Aleiliiades now comes in, slightly 
dnmk, and speaks. Ho confesses tho 
tdheiuation that Socrates exercises on liim. 
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and his ho])o of receiving lt‘Sbonh oi wiudoni 
from bim, for be i» osbamed of bis debpio* 
able life. He tolls varionfl Incidentb in the 
life of Socrates ; the latter is like the masks 
of Sllonns which conceal images of gods 
inside them, and like Marsyos tlie Sat:^^, 
who with his pipe could charm the souls 
of men. 

Syvnpo'siuntf the narratlFe by Xcnf>pbon 
of a banquet that took idaco, on the 
occasion of the Groat I'aiiathcuaea of 
421 B.C., at the house of Gal lias, at 
which Socrates was present. Xenophim 
must have been very young at thi-^ time 
and the spoechcH attributed to Soeratc'^ 
and others are probably more or h‘ss 
imaginary. The persons prestmi at the* 
banquet are all historical characters except 
Philip the buffoon and a Syracusan im- 
presario. The narrative gives a vivid and 
interesting picture of uhat an Athenian 
banquet was like, with the entcrtaimneiit 
by dancers provided by tlic Syrjwiisaii. 
The conversation is in a irii\ed vein of 
pleasantry and seriousnesb, and Socrateb 
is presented in a mood of gcm.il leJa^ation. 
There are a good many jokes about Ids 
personal appcaivinct*. Ho is the fontr.il 
Ogure, an<l, amid his raillery, utters a 
serious disctuirso on llic superiority of 
spiritual love to caiiial lo\o, 

Synae'resis (‘dra\>mg together*), the 
making of two separate sinctssive vowtl 
sounds into one , the oiiposito of Diaeresis 

Sync''cdoche (-Ki), a flguro of spoidi in 
wdiieh a pait is us<‘d to sigmlv the whole, 
or the siiigul'ii where the phir<il is meant ; 
as in the plir.ise frequonl in Hivy ‘Iloman- 
us proelio vi(tor\ 

Syne'sius (Sunesios), si'c Xeojdaionism, 
Sy'phax (^Sfi/ji/ioor), see So2ih(niif,ba. 

Sy'racuse {Sxirdkousai, L. JSffracusa*), on 
the SE. coast of Sicily, a colony Paimled 
by Corinth in I'M b.c. See 1*1. 10, 

§ 1. Frtm earliest times to 4G7 B.r. 

The eity was originally confined to the 
small island of Ortygla tlosely adjoining 
the mainland, but was huiisequently ex- 
tended to include the neighbouring regions 
of Achradina and Kpipulae. It was a 
flourishing place by the eml of the Gth c., 
but was raised to the position of the first 
city in Sicily by GelOn, ruler of ( Jela (q.v.), 
who was called in about 48r) by the aristo- 
crats of Syracuse and liecame ruler of the 
dty. He destroyed Ca marina and brought 
its inhabitants, and many of the Inhahi- 
tauts of Gela, to Syraeuse. He won great 
glory by completely defeating the Cartha- 
ginian mvaders of Sicily at the battle of 


Himer& (480, on the very day, according 
to Herodotus, of the battle of Salamis;. 
The Iribcription on Gclon’s thank-offering 
for this victory has boon discovered at 
Delplii. 

Gel on was succeeded by his brother 
HilrOn I (178-C7), an inferior ruler, but 
rendered famous by the odes of Pindar 
(q.v.), and the fact that Aeschylus and 
Bacehylides (qq.v.) spent some time at his 
court. Xenoplion has an imaginary dia- 
logue between Hieron and Simonides (see 
ilieron). Uioron foumlcd a new city, 
Aetna, at the foot of Mt. Etna. A bronze 
helmet dedicated in celebiution of his 
victory over the Etniscons In a naval 
liatllo off Cumae (474) has been found at 
( llympia and is now in the British AIusciuu. 

§ 2. 467--353 B.r. 

The end of the dynasty of Gelon was 
smtecfled by a perir)d of inliTiial dis- 
-. 1 ‘rjsiou at Syracuse, but also of external 
aggression against oilier Ki(‘ilian towns, 
wiiirh provided the jiretevt for tho great 
Sicilian Expedition of Alliens (415-4i:J, 
see JUloporirusian Tf'or). its failure wan 
followed by the rise to power of I)iON\- 
HH H 1, a man of low birth, who b\ riema- 
gogic art got himself iriude sole eommau- 
(ler against the Carlhagiinons and al- 
though an indiffeseiit gencTal, was able to 
cstaiilish and maintain himself ns niler 
Irom 405 to 367. lie made hiniselJ master 
of half Sicily and ovtenclcd his conquests 
to tiio mainland of Ituh. He had a taste 
tor litc*rnture and aetnalh won the prize 
at the ijcjiaea with a iday, the *ilanHoiii 
of Hector*. He died from the effects of a 
drinking-bout in celebration of this vic- 
tory. Hifl brother-in-law DiOn, a man of 
culture aiicl high Ideals (see his llfo in 
Nepos and in I'lutarch), had introduced 
I*lalo to him, but tlie pliilosoiiher’s teach- 
ing met with no siicress, and there is a 
legend that w'hen Plato departed after a 
visit to S 5 rocuso, Dionysius contrived to 
have him sold into slavcTy, Irom whieli 
l'lalo*s friends resemed him^- It was Diony- 
sius I who built the great wall enelosing 
Syracuse and the heights of Epipolae. 

Dionysius II sueeeeUcd his father, and 
was at first much under the influence of 
Dion, who again induced I*lato to vibit 
Syracuse, but apparently without good 
results, for Dion was banibhod from Sicily. 
'The misrule of Dionysius T,T made him 
unpopular, and in 357 Dion was able to 
conquer Syracuse and expel Dionysius, 
but was himself assassinated in 353, 
though he had tried to provide Syracuse 
with a liberal constitution. The relations 
of Plato with Dion and Dionysius form 
the subject of several of Plato’s Epistles 
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(SCO Plato, § 4). The dcaili ol Dion in- 
spired the poem by Wordsworth that 
bears his name. 

§ 3. 353 B.c. to the Roman conquest in 
212 B.c. 

Syracuse now relapsed into a wretched 
condition, and Dionysius 11 recovered his 
throne. Thereupon the Syracusans ap- 
pealed to Corinth for assistance. The 
mother-city in 344 sent them TImoleOn 
( q.v.), who sli(»wod himself not only a 
consummate ireiieral (ho quickly secured 
SyracuRO from Dionysius and defeated the 
Cartha^nians in 330 against tremendous 
odds at the Crimihus) but also a wise and 
moderate stalesinan. Ho restored peace 
to Sicily, and then retired Into private 
life, remaininff at Sj^racMise till ids death 
(336) as the adviser of the people. There 
are lives of liim hy l‘luturch and by Nepi)s. 

lint party rivalry in SyracuHo had not 
been permanently queiled, and in 317 
AuATUO<.'L£a, a dcmafTo^ruc, estahliflbod 
himself in power, and a few years later 
attacked other Siceliot towns. These 
called in the aRsistnneo of Carthogre. In 
311 Syracuse was besickcd; wlieroupon 
Agratiiocles look the bold course of slippiiik 
out of the harbour with a ftnnll force, 
landing in Africa, and attackinff ('nrthu«< 
itself. Tliou^rh Akathoch's fail< d to cap- 
ture Carthape, the diversion served ilt» 
purpose by relieviuK the T)rc*ssure on 
Syracuse, and in 300 the Carlliarfnians 
a^ced to a peace, by whi<*h thej' returned 
within their former boimdarles in the west 
of the island. 

After the intervention of lyrrhus (q.v.) 
and the First Ihinic War (q.v.), iSyracuw* 
was left OH the liead of a HiiiaP indc]>cii- 
deut kingdom under Hieron i x26h-l(>), 
a mild and just I’liler, eclebra1>ed by 
Theocritus (q.v.) in Idyll xvi. His reitfn 
was the last golden age of Syracuse. lie 
had allied biinself with Home against 
Carthage in tiie J''irst I’unicj War and con- 
tributed to her final viettiry. After his 
death Syracuse*forsook Koine and was be- 
sieged and captured by a Koinan array 
under Marcellus ii# 212 ; in their defonce 
the Syracusans were aided by the devices 
of Archimedes (q.v.), who iiorlshed when 
the city was taken. 

Syracuse was probably the birtli])lace of 
Theocritus (t^.v.). ' 

Sy'rinx (iSurigj-), sec Pan. 

Sy^rtes, two wide gulfs on the N. coast 
of Africa, where the navigation was con- 
sidered perilous in antiquity. The Qroator 
Syrtis was off the coast of what wo now 
call Tripoli, the Lesser off the coast of 
Tunis. 


T 

Ta'bula I'liaca, a relief In marble found 
at Bovillae near Albano in Italy, now In 
the Capitolino Museum, probably dating 
from the early Roman empire. It repro- 
Hcuis scones from the Trojan War, and 
iudlcatcs the sources from which they are 
taken, among others the " Illou Persls ’ of 
StcKichorus (q.v.). The last picture repro- 
scuts Aeneas, with Ascaiiius and Anchlses, 
leaving Troy, and bears the inscription 
Aiinjas' aw rots iSiois dnaipCDV els r-qv 
*Ea7rcpiav. From this it has boon inferred 
that Stesichorub is tlic first authority for 
the legend uf Aci^cas’s migration to Italy, 
ra'bula Peutingeria'na, see Maps, 
Ta'citus, PiTBL'TTR (f) OornElips, whoso 
praenoiiKTi is imcerlaln and birthplace 
unkmiwu, was pr«»bahly born c. a.d. 65 
of a good {toman faniil>, and probably 
died about the end of the reign of Trajan 
(A.p. 117). It is coiijc(*tm*ed from tho 
words in which iio briefly refers to his 
career that ho was u military tribune 
{trihunus milUuin, b 0 ^ Army, $ 3) and hold 
one of the oltiecH of the vigintlvirate (q.v.) 
iimicr V(‘spasian. was <iuaostor under 
TiluH, and proctor under Domltian (-^..i). 
Bh), In A.P. 78 he married tho daughter 
of (*n. .Julius Agri(*oia (q.v.), consul and 
Kubseqiu'ut/ly a distinguished governor of 
Hritaln. 11 is ‘Dialogus do Oratoribus* 
(q.v.) w’UR probaidy written c. A,r). 81, 
when he wab 26. He was employed 
abroad, probably as governor of some 
minor province, during a.d. 90-3, so that 
he and his wif<* were not present in 93 at 
his fathcr-in -law’s deathbed. On his re- 
t-uru he found IHune suffering under 
iioirdtian’s reigu of terror, an experience 
which profoundly affected bis later work 
as a bisl orian. Karly in I'rajan’s reign ho 
published the ‘Agricola' (q.v.), an en- 
oiiiiiim on his father-in-law, and tlio*tier- 
TDuiiin’ (<i.v.), an *ujeount of tho various 
triJ)es of the German people. Tacitus had 
studied rhetoric witli zeal as a young man, 
and be became famous os a speaker. In 
a.i>. 07 he ilclivcrcd a funeral oration over 
Vorginiiis Rufus (a distinguished general 
whom his hgions had tried to raise to tho 
empire, uni who was consul when he 
died), and in a.l. 100 spoke as counsel for 
‘ti r province of Asia against tho ox-gover- 
1 >ir Marius Prisons ; Pliny the Younger 
neftos the eloquence and dignity of the 
latter spepcli. Tacitus succoodod Ver- 
ginius Rufus as consul Id 97 and was 
pro-consul of Asia c. 112-16. 

Of bis major works, the ‘Histories* 
fri.v.), dealing with tho reigns of tho em- 
perors from Galba to Domitian (a period 
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foniiinc: part of his own llfotiine), were 
published c, a.d. 104-9. Of those we 
hayo only the first four books and port 
of the fifth, covcrinfir the years 69-70. The 
* Annals* (q.v.), which deal with the earlier 
period from the accession of Tiberius to 
the death of Nero, wore coini)osod later, 
c. 115-17. The survivinir books are I-IV 
and fragments of V and VI (Tiberius), 
XI-XVI (Claudius and Nero; XVI Is 
ineoTnplote). These works show Tacitus 
to have been one of the greatest of his- 
torians, with a i»enetratinfr lusiprlit ii.fo 
character and the prreat issues of tlic period, 
and an unrivalled pift of \ivid and incisiv e 
prcseritruent . The imparl ialily wliirii lu‘ 
claimed was, however, affet ted by a si ronjf 
bios against the oppress! yen ess of the 
imperial system; and the emphasis is 
thrown on its evil, rolher tlian on its good 
sides. In his portrait of Tiberius in i)ai- 
tlcular, he ajipears to have Iri'iitid un- 
critically the cvidiMice n*garding I hr vices 
attributed to tli.it emperoj. 

The woik of T.oitus seems to li.ue 
aroused liltJe admiration in Ur timis tli.it 
immediately loHowed, and to have le- 
ccivi'd little notice in Uie Middle \ges. 
Uoecaeeio possessed a paitkil maims* lipt 
of the 'Annals* and 'Histories’. Tlure- 
aftcT Tacitus b<‘eame a sulijec t ot unfailing 
interest to hiHtoiians and politicians. 

Ta'ges, the legendaiv founder of Ktnis- 
ean angiiral loie. llc' is lepresetited as a 
gi'audson of .Tiiiuler, wlio sprang from tlie 
ploughed earth in the |oriii of a bov, and 
taught the Ktnis<-aiis the iuterpretution of 
lightning and other signs. 

Tala'ssus (or Talassio, op other slightlv 
modified forms), piobaldy lh<‘ name of an 
old Italian god of marriage, invoked In Uie 
word Tnlasisf in tlie refr.aiii of wedding- 
hymns. It occurs in Catullus, Ixi. 127. 

Ta'los {Talos) in (irc'ek mvthologv, (1) a 
bronze monster, m.idc' iiy Hc'pliaeslus and 
given by him to Minos or Kurop.a (qq.v.). 
He used to guard the shores of C’retc, 
clutc’liing to himself any strangers who 
landed there and either making himself 
extremely hot or leaping with them into 
0 fire 80 that they were destroyed, llis one 
vulnoralde spot was u vein or tuiie of 
blood, and when he tried to drive away the 
Argonauts (q.v.) from tlu‘ shores of ( reto, 
Medea by spells contrived his destnietion’ 
through this. Of. the Talus of Spenefr’s 
‘Faerie Queene’, Bk. V. i. 1 2. 

(2) The nephew of Daedalus (q.v.). 

Ta'naquil, the legendary wife of Tar- 
qulniiis Prisons (see ifo?nc, § 2, and Tar- 
quin), She is said to have encouraged her 
husband’s ambition, and, when ho was 


murdered, to have played an Important 
part In sec.'urlng the succession of Servlus 
Tullius, thus defeating the designs of tho 
sons of Anens Maredus. 

Ta'ntalus (Tanialos), In Greek mytho- 
logy, the father of Pelops and Nlobe (qq.v.). 
For his sin (either in serving his Bon*s flesh 
to the gods, or stealing their nectar, or 
revealing their secrets, as variously re- 
lated) he was punished iu Hades by being 
M‘t, thirst V and Imngry. in a pool of water 
which always roeeclcd when he tiicd to 
drink from it, and under fruit trecis wlmso 
br.infhc»s the wind lf)ssed aside when bo 
tried to pic‘k the fniit. Another a* (*ouiit 
of hiM puniHlimcuit is thnt a grc*at stone was 
susi)end(‘d over liis Iicsid, Uircdtining to 
ovcM'wludin iiim, so that he was picwenled 
from enjojing the baiiqucd set ])ef*>rc him. 

Tare'ntum, an iinpi*rtnnt cil v and har- 
lamr on the S\V. c*(jjisl of ('.ilabna <Brun- 
disiiiiulies oi)poHle to It on the NK. coast), 
in the great gulf that bc'ai’s its name. If 
was founded l)V Lneechn mom.ins in 70*^ 
R.c\ and after quarrelling willi Ibune in 
2''2 H.c*. ancl piovoking ti*e war latw^en 
Homo ancl Pvrrlms, it was con- 

quered ]>y Home m 272. It ph\e<i un 
innioitaiii imrt in Uie •Second Piiiiie W.ir, 
being captured bv ll.innibnl ar.d leiap- 
tiired bv I’.iluus rnne t.itor. It l.u in vcm > 
fertile eoiiutrv. Its lionev , olives, sc .illoiis, 
wool, an*l purjde d \ e weio sung by Horace, 
its pine-woods b> I‘ropertius. 

Tarpe'ia,in Roman leliglon, probably ori- 
ginatlv a goddi'-HS of the lower w'orl cl, aliout 
w'boiii an cviilanatorv mvtli nubseciuentlv 
.arose. For Uiis sc*e fiome, § 2. Site inay 
ha\o bcM n the giianiian spirit of tlie Tar- 
peian Hoc k «it tlie SW’. corner of theCupito- 
liiie Ifill, from which c riniinalSHeiileneiHl to 
death WRTC huilcHl; or of Uu gens Tarptia. 
\eeording to Vairo she was a Vestal, ainl 
libation^ were ollcrcd annually to placate 
liei sjniit. 

Tarquin {Tarqyinius), the name of two 
of the st*ini-legendar>' kiu£-' of Home, wlio 
are thouglit to have been Klniseans, Tai- 
quinnm I'risc'iis (‘the i^lder*. so named liy 
liiv> ), and Tarquinhis Superlms (so named 
on aeeoiiut of his tvranuieal c liaraeter). 
Sec Romt, S 2. Tarquinhis Prist us is said 
to have been murdered after a reign of 
thirty -eight years at the instance of the 
sons of Aneiis Mareius. Tlis wife was 
named Tnnaquil (q.v ). For legends relat- 
ing to Tarquinius Superbus, see Lurrefia, 
Rrutus (L. J/miMs), ancl Sibt/llhu Books. 

Tarquin and the w^hef stone. According to 
Livy, Tarquinius I'rlseus, being opposed in 
a project i)y the augur A 1 tus N aov ins, asked 
him, in order to ridicule his art, whether 
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what ho (Tarquinius) had In mind oonld be 
done or not. The diviner replied that It 
could. The king thereupon said that what 
ho had in inind tvas to cut asunder a whet- 
stone with a razor, and bade the augur 
accordingly do it. T^ the augur proceeded 
to do, a feat which redounded greatly to 
the honour of augury. 

Ta'rtarus {Tartaros), in Greek mytho- 
logy, a part of the underworld where the 
wicked suffer punishment for their mis- 
deeds on earth; especially (in the early 
poets) those, such as Ixion and Tantalus 
(QQ*v.), who have committed home direct 
outrage against the gods. See Jhulea, 
Taxation, st'o Athens, § 11, Rome, § 14. 

Tay'gete (TdugeiC), one of the rieiados 
(q.v.). 

Tay'geius {Taufjetos), a range of monn 
tains on tlio \V. of Laconia, separating it 
from Messenia. 

Teeme'ssa (TckmCssa), sco Ajajc (So- 
phocles* tiagcdy). 

Teire'sias, see Tircsias. 

Tei'sias {Teishls), sec SUsichnrits, 
Te'lamon (TcZfiwtd/i), in Greek nivthology, 
king of Suluniis, son of Aeacus (king of 
Acgina), and father of the greater Ajax and 
of Touccr (qq.v.). Sco also the roftTcnco to 
him imdcr Laomedon, 

Tele'gonus (JV/rcronos), according to 
post-llomeiic legend the son of Odysseus 
by CJirco (sco Odusseus), and the slayer 
unwittingly of his father. According to 
Italian legend Tclcgonus founded Tub- 
culum (q.v.) on tl)o Alban Hills. 
Tele'machus {TlUmavhos), in (Jpcek my- 
thology, tljo Son of Odysseus and Pene- 
lope. Fop his history sco ‘Odyssey*. I’ost- 
Homerie legend ma«le TclcmacIuiH marry 
Circo (q.v.). ITom<’r represents him as 
diffident, lacking his father’s energy and 
decision. 

Te'lephus (TOrpDos), in (ireek mytho- 
logy, a son of Iteraeles (q.v.) and king of 
the IMysians. The Greeks on their way to 
1’roy having landed in his country, ho was 
wounded in battled by Achilles. To be 
cured of the wound ho wont to Troy to 
seek Achilles, having been told by tho 
Delphic oracle that the woundcr should 
also heal. It was found that the spear was 
meant, rust which cured tho wound. 

‘ToJcphus* was the title of a play of 
Euripides, not extant, the realism of which 
was much ridiculed by Aristophanes. 

Te'llus, in Roman religion, the divinity 
of the lOurth, associated with agricultural 
ceremonies sufh as tho Fordicidia (q.v.). 

Te'menos, in ancient Greece, a ph-co of 


land marked off and consecrated to a god, 
and excluded from profane uses. 

Temples. 

§ 1 . Chreek Temples 

Greek temples were intended as dwell- 
ing-places for the god to whom each was 
dodicated and a shelter for his Image (In 
si>ine cases two or more gods were wor- 
shipped in one temple). The temples were 
at first of small dimctiKions, and even lati'r 
seldom reached the colossal proportions 
of tho temples of Egypt and the East. The 
temples of Artomi.s at Eplicsus and of 
Hera at Sainos (226 ft. and 183 ft. wide 
respectively) and the Hun pic of the Olym- 
l»ian Zeus at Atluuis buppin by Plslstratiis 
(148 ft. wide) wuu*c exr-CTdionally laigc. 
The i*artiienon i‘< 101 ft. wide. Tho most 
important part of a Greek temple was tho 
?k7os (!j. relLt) or cliamber eoulainlug the 
imago of the god, which stood on a pedes- 
tal and had an altar before it. The exilla 
w as as a rule rf>ofed (temples in which tho 
crlla WHS open to the sky were known as 
‘hyp.iethral’) and received light only 
through its folding doors. It was soine- 
titnes divided Into aisles by rows of 
colujuns. Tticrc was usually an open antl- 
chaiii!>cr or porel) (prondos) in front of tho 
••ella, and often on inner ehaiuber {opts- 
tiuMlnmoh) behind it in which the treasure 
of tlic temple was kept. There was somc- 
tiiiM's also an inner sanctuary entered only 
by the priest, known ns the adyfon, Tho 
front of tho prmmos, Hometimes also tho 
rear face of tho temi)le, more frequently 
in later temT)leH all four sides, wore llaukcd 
by euloniiatles hU])portiug the architrave. 
The columns of t heso cedounades in archaic 
temples were made of wood, and In some 
t(*nii)lcs survived to a bate age; such were 
.'»een for insliiDco by Pausanlas (q.v.) at 
oiMiiida. They generally gave place to 
'•obmius composed of stone drums, fluted 
•ifter being put in position. These terrain- 
ited in a capital (see Architecture, Orders 
of), on which rested the cntablatuie, con- 
sist iiig of the architrave, frieze, and cor- 
nice. The stone architrave replaced the 
great woodt'n l^eams of 1 ho archaic temples 
on which lay the timbers of the roof. The 
triglyphs and metopes of tho frieze in the 
Dorian Order (sco Architecture) represent 
tho ends of tbcs<* timbei*K and the snaccs 
itietwocn them. The fr^int and back faces 
of the temple were siirnioiintcd by gables, 
1 h^tiiangular space in wliioh is known as 
the pediment ((Mm 7 >aao?i, tympanum), Tho 
pediments and metopes (or the continuous 
fi'ioze in tho Ionian order) were frequently 
d'^corated witli sculptures. A temple com- 
lilotely surrounded by a single row of 
cidumns is known as ‘ peripteral *. Temples 
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are also dlstinsroished by the number of 
columns on the front and back facades, 
aa * hexastyle *, ' decastyle % 8co. The whole 
temple was placed on a platform, ap- 
proached by steps. The width of the 
temple was grcnerally about one half its 
longfth, but there was Krcat variety in the 
proportions, arrangement of columns, and 
details of design. 

The earliest Greek temples, very primi- 
tive in construction, appear to date from 
the latter part of the 9th c. b.c. RcligiouM 
architecture developed during the nert 
three centurieb, not only in Greece propet 
(especially at i)ol])hi and Olympia), but 
also in Asia Minor (notably in the temples 
of Artemis at Ephesus and ot If era at 
Samos) and in Magna Graocia and Sicilv 
( 08 i)eeially at Sellnus and Acragas). It 
reached its eulmmuting point in the oth c. 
in such tom])lcs as those of Aphaiu al 
Aogina, f)f liassac in the Peloponncso, and 
particularly in the group of temples erected 
on the Acropolis of Athens m the second 
half of the 5th c., tho Paithcnon, the 
Ercchthciim, and the temple of Athene 
Nike (SCO Acropolis and Parthenon), The 
groat architects of tliis peilod wcio Calli- 
crates, Ictinus, aud Mnosicles. 

§ 2. Itoman Temples 

The word * temple* is deiived from (he 
Latm templum^ \^lueh signified u quad- 
rangular spaeo marked out by i lie augurs, 
either on which to erot t the ceUa or slinni* 
of a god, or from which to lake tlie 
auspices (SCO Av^urs), of on which to caiTy 
on public business (e,g. tho Rostra, q.v., 
and places where tho Senate and populai 
assembhes met). A templum might also bo 
a certain space in the sky, or the tent o1 
an augur. A building consecrated to a 
deity was a 'templum* onlv if eoiiHOcrated 
by the augur as well as b> the pontift. 
Otherwise it was merely an aedes. In the 
earliest temples that the Romans erected 
to the gods, they followed tho Etruscan 
model, a (luadrangular cella with columns 
in front of it; such was the early temple 
on the Capitol containing three ceUae, for 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. 

Snbsequontly they imitated the various 
forms of Greek temple, introducing certain 
modifications, notably the drcular temple 
(e.g. that of Vesta, perhajib a survival of 
the prehistoric form of hut, sec Frazer onr 
Ov. Fast. vl. 257), and the use of tho arch, 
vault, and dome. A peculiarity of RoiCan 
temples is their high podium (or raised 
platform) with a flight of steps leading up 
to it at one end only. Pliny (N.H. xxxvl. 
4 ) gives an impressive list of the master- 
pieces of Greek sculpture and painting that 
adomod the Roman temples in his day. 


Te'rence {PMiua Tereniiua Afer) (195 or 
185-159 B.O.), the second of the great 
Roman comedians whose works survlvo, 
was bom at Carthage (not necessarily of a 
Phoenician family; it is more probable 
that ho belonged to some African tribe), 
lie was a slave, and was educated aud 
freed at Rome by ids owner, the senator 
Terentlus Lucflnus. lie recoivod the 
patronage of Scipio Aeimlianus (q.v.) and 
his circle, and it was said that they col- 
laborated in his plays. An anecdote, per- 
haps apocryphal, relates that ho appeared 
before Caecilius (q.v.) by order of tho 
aedilcs to read his first 'play to him, when 
Caecilius was at dinner, f’aecilius was soon 
so impressed that Terence was invited to 
tho dinner. 

Terence wrote six plays, ®Andria* (pro- 
duced ICG B.(\), ‘llceyia* (1G5 and 1(»0), 

‘ llcauton Timommenos* (1C3), ‘Eunu- 
chus* (161), *Phormif>* (101), ‘Adelphoo' 
(160). Tney are dealt with hcrem under 
their title's, lie then Msited Gieece, per- 
haps to gain personal knowledge of tho 
people w horn he presented in hi«> dramas. 
11c dit-d in 159, but in what (iieuinstances 
IS unknown; according to one account ho 
WMS lost at sea. *rhere is a short life of 
him by Huctomus. 

His plays with two exceptions are 
adapted irom M^andtr, and he follows 
more closely than did Idantus his Greek 
originals, though sometimes combining 
portions of two plays. Ifo thas reprcbents 
scenes of the same Greek life as did Plautus, 
hut w'lthout intermixture of Roman ele- 
ments. IJut though the subjects (young 
men*s love entanglomonis), a nd the charac- 
I teis ore ninch tho same as those found in 
borne of the Plautino comedies, the spirit 
is different. Portraiture takes the place 
of caricature; tho charoctem are more 
natural, less exaggerated, generally seri- 
ous and sentimental; urbanity and cour- 
tesy piovad. There is none of the farcical 
element and little of tho comic force and 
broad hmnour found in the plays of 
Plautus. Popular audlekces found the 
comedies of Terence dull ; they w ere suited 
ior more cultivated circles. Their stylo is 
clear, sinqile, and finished. They contain 
many tolling phrases which have become 
proverbial, buch a& *quot homines, tot 
scntentiae* (‘Phormio*). The sung por- 
tion (caTi/ica) is shorter than in the Plautine 
plays. There ib less variety eC metre ; most 
of the verses are iambic or trochaic. The 
scansion is still mainly ae(x>ntiial. The 
prologues are for the greater part ad- 
dressed to Terence’s onticjs. 

The works of Teronco wem much ad- 
mired in antiquity ; he is frequently quoted 
by (Mcero and Horace, C^sar apastro- 
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phized him as * dimidiate Menander* and 
'pnri sermonis amator*. In the I^liddlo 
Aercs his comodirs, in spite of their lax 
morality, were adapted by Hrothswith, 
the abbess of the Bcnediotine convent of 
Gandershoim, for Iho uso of her convent. 
Terence was mu(*h read in Knoflond in the 
16th c. and even acted (o.g. tlie ‘l*horimo* 
by the boys of St. l^auVs School ])eforo 
Cardinal Wolsey). His Iriflnoiipe can be 
iracx?d in early Kuglish comed> , and again 
in the oomedy of manners of the Kestora- 
tion, notably in Congreve, and later in 
Steele and Sheridan. Bentley’s edition of 
Tcrenee (1720) first elucidated the <*harac- 
ter of his metre. 

Te'r^s, sec Philomela. 

Te'rminus. Termini y in Homan custom, 
wore the boundary stones lietwecn pro- 
perties, and wore the object of an imnuul 
ritual (the Terminalia) on 23 Fc binary, 
when offerings (in early times of cakes and 
fir^t-fnilts only) wore made at the stones. 
These rural term ini had t heir Stat c < omit cr- 
part in the ‘great god Terminus’, tlie 
sacrod boundary stone which stood in the 
great temple of tlie Oapitolino JupiU'r. 

Terpa'nder (Terpandroe), a famous musi 
cian of Lesbos, who probalily flourishfsl in 
the first half of tho 7th c. n.c. Tie appears 
t<3 have lieen adopted as a citizen of 
Hparta, and was tho founder of t lie Spartan 
srliool of music. Etc is said to hav^o re- 
I)la<‘cd the lyre of four strings by one of 
seven strings, and to have invented the 
Aeolian and Boeotian modes (see Muaic, 
§ 1), perhaps in fact merely popularizing 
forms of music petsiliar to Leehos and 
Boeotia. Terponder composed nomes 
(q.v.); the titles of some of these hav<* 
descended to iis. Ho is also sa*.' to nave 
written othei types of lyrical songs. 

Terpsi'chore, see Muses. 

Tertu'llian {TrjrtuUumus). bom at Car- 
thage e. A.i>. 150-160, was one of the great- 
est of the early Cliristian wrP ere in Latin. 
He belonged to#, pagan family and the cir- 
eumstanc'cs of his conversion arc unknown, 
but he boeamt' a cr|u’i.-»tian priest. Ho was 
learned in philosophy, sf'lenec, and especi- 
ally in law ; and a man of an imperious, 
intractable character. Of his early works 
the most mtercsting is his 'Apologeticus* 
written in 197, In the form of the speech 
of an advocate addressed to the governors 
of Roman provinces, in which, with digni- 
fied eloqueuoo, blending passion and irony, 
ho seeks to secure for Ch^tians protection 
from attacks of tho populace and, when 
brought up for trial, from illegality of 
procedure. Ilia vigorous protest refutes 
the charges brought against the Christiun 


sect, retorts them against their authors, 
and finally sums up the Christian doctrines 
as opposed to those of tho philosophers. 
Other treatises are directed to regulating 
in minute detail tho life of Christians In 
the midst of a pagan society, and show 
Tortulllan’s strong ascotlc oast. He en- 
joined rules of life of groat rigour, and 
refused pardon to persons, even though 
penitent, oonvieted of grave sin. At some 
period of his lifu he was won over to 
IVloutanism, tho doctrine of a Phrygian 
sect, followers of Mont0.nus, who was re- 
garded by them as a prophet, and even as 
an incarnation of the Holy Ghost. The 
acceptance by Tertulllan of the Montanist 
doctrines brouphl about a rupture, which 
aoparoiitly was never healed, between him 
and the Catholic church; and Terlulllau’s 
later writiugs show the influence of 
Montanism In a greater Intoleranco. Ho 
died In old ago. TertuUinn wrote with 
mueti rhetorical skill, and a rich and 
varicHl vocabulary ; he created many new 
words, and helped to develop the form 
and terminology of theological Latin. 

Te'thys {Tithas)^ according to Hesiod, a 
Titancss (see Titans), consort of Occanus 
(q.v.). 

Tetra'meter, boo Metre, § 1. 

Teubner, see EdUums, 

Teu'cer (Teukros), in Greek mythology, 
( 1) a legendary king in the region of Troy, 
whoso daughter Iiardanus married (see 
Troj/). From him tho Trojans oro some- 
times called Teucri. (2) Son of Telamon 
(q.v.) and Ucsionc, and half-brother of 
Ajax (q.v.). Ho was called Toucor (i.e. 
Trojan) because bis mother was daughter 
of Laomedon (q.v.). Ho was the greatest 
archer among the Greeks attacking Troy. 
On his return from tho siege he was 
banished by his father as responsible for 
Js brother’s death. Ho wont to Cyprus, 
'vhere ho founded the town of Salomis. 
ooe Ajax (Sophocles* tragedy). 

Texts and Studies. 

§ 1. Greek Teaia 

The renditions under which Greek texts 
were in early times transmitted made it 
inevitable (hat errors and corruptions 
should croop in. Tiio early epics and 
ilvries wore composed, not to be read, but 
for recitation; the prose works on history 
oriphiloBophy were similarly at first com- 
posed t.o be delivered orally. Until the 
end of the 6th c. B.c. the text of such works, 
depending mainly on oral tradition, must 
have been very unoertaln. The develop - 
ULOut of Atlio tragedy in the 5th c. pro- 
duced a reading iiubUo and an organized 
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book trade. But books were still scarce, 
and eopies must often have been privately 
made. The form of the 5th c. manuscripts 
(see Books, § 2) written continuously with- 
out division of words or punctuation must 
have made It very difficult for a scribe, 
unless exceptionally educated, to avoid 
errors in copying. Bad copies became 
common. Dramatic works were subject 
to alteration by actors and producers, and 
in 330 B.c. Lycurgus, the Athenian states- 
man, earned a decree that an otllcial copy 
of the works of the throe groat trage- 
dians should be preserved in the public 
archives; there is no ashurauco that this 
official copy represented closely the ori- 
ginal texts. There was at Athens in the 
4th c. no school of criticism or pliilology 
to protect or recover their purity. Such 
a school was developed at Alexandria 
under the Ptolemies in the 3rd c., and 
another, at atiout the same time, at 
I'orgamum (q.\.). 

§ 2. The Alexantirian School 
A largo number of manuscripts wore 
ooUcctcd in tho Aicxaiidrian libraiios. The 
ilrst task was to catalogue them, and this 
was done by Callimachus (b. c. 310) in his 
‘Tables* {J*inakes), in vvhith tho works, it 
appears, were arranged in eight <*lnsses. 
Drama, P(»etry, Legislation, lletory, SkV, 
and attributed to their authorh after 
impiiry into their anthont ioity. The 
authoiv whoso works had suryh od in con- 
siderable liulk wore then puijlislud in 
what were regarded om standard edititms, 
together with sc-parnto trouti'ies on the 
texts. These arc iirobably the authors 
who were arranged by the critics in 
'canons’ (kavones) or lists, as tyjncal 
represent aiivcb of their class. I’lie prin- 
cipal Hcliolars who carried out this work 
were Zenodotus (fl, c. 285), Aristophanes 
of Byzantium (fl. c. 195), and Aristarchus 
of Samothrace (fl, r. 180) (qq.v.). None of 
tholr WTilings sur\ive <‘xeept in ixcerpts 
found in later scholia (q.v.). Their first 
object was to ilelect and remove iuteriiola- 
tions , in a less degree, and with increasing 
caution as knowledge increased, to Intro- 
duce their own cnnjccturcfl. The essence 
of their method was to respeet t ho manu- 
script tradit ion. Thei r xiract iec was ca rried 
on by their siiceessors (see JJidymus), 
though with less originality. ^ 

§ 3. Greek tcxft> in the Homan Age ^ 

Tn the ensuing (or Homan) period, many 
of the readers of the ancient works wore 
persons to whom (Jreek was a foreign 
tongue; and in consequence the demand 
was not so much for textual and literary’ 
criticism as for popular annotated edi- 


tions, grammars and other aids to under- 
standing antiquity. From the 2nd c. a.d., 
with tho gradual extinction under the 
centralized rule of the Homan Empire of 
a society capable of understanding the 
ancient spirit of Greek culture, the texts 
of Greek literature entered to some extent 
on a period of decay. The demand for the 
old authors diminished, and their works 
in many cases disappeared or surviverL 
only In selections. Anthologies came into 
use and aided the process of disappear- 
anre. It must not be supposed that all 
the lost works which we lament to-day 
perished during this period. Many texts 
no longer extant, such as tho coinph'to 
l^ilyidus and the ‘ l»hiloctctes* of Aeschy- 
lus and of Euripides, were still extant as 
late as the lOtli c. But tho old papyrus 
rolls (see Hooks, § 5) were wearing out and 
in the 4th c. a.d. began the transfer of 
their contents to volhini codices. Only 
those works which were considered valu- 
able weio (hosen for tliis purpose. Thus 
certain plays of Aristophanes and a 
selection of tho plays of the three trn- 
gedlans. corresponding with tlmso whi< h 
have biirvivcd, were icpiiblfhhcd at this 
time. Such editions ha(l a niaigiiial com- 
mentary (scholia, q.v.), rendered necessary 
by ( hanges in the Gi eek la nguago. Treatises 
on various aspects of classical literature, 
.icccntuation, grammar, metre, language, 
were produced during tho Homan iieriod 
hy sn< h writers as Iferodlan, Julius I'oUux, 
and llcphucstton (qq.v.), 

§ 4 . Greek Uxts in the Bi/sanfine Age 

This work was continued during tho 
Byzantine Age (q.v’.), and was far from 
useless. The lexicons of llesychiiis, Siiidas, 
and Bhothis, tljo anthology of Stobaciis 
(im In ding excerpts from five liundrcd 
w ritei'H), the poetii al anthology of Cephalaa 
(qq.v.), have preserved for us much that 
would have !)een lost. It w'as intelligent 
cxTionont s of tho past such as these, zealous 
collectors of nianuscripts such us Arcthas 
(bce Hyzanime Age), as as the Greek 
wanderers and refugees of the 14th and 
15th ce.,wliowore the proenrsors of the 
Henaisaance. Among* the more important 
students of the latter part of this period, 
mention may' he luode of Tziotzes (c. 1110- 
c. 118(0. who wrote a long poem in accen- 
tual verse on miscellane»>UH literary an<l 
historical subjects (quoting pmre than 400 
authors), a commentary on the ‘ Tliad *, and 
other works giving valuable information 
on literary questions; and Eubtatiuub, 
who was archbishop of Thcssalonica 1175- 
r, 11 92, wi'otc an important (‘ommentary 
on Homer, and endeavoured to protect tho 
monastic libraries of his diocese. Although 
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the 2nd to the 12th co. were on the whole and a succession of scholars worked in this 
a peilod of l(#s8 (owing principally to the direction down to the Augustan period, 
cessation of literary activity from the On the other hand a popiUar revival of 
middle of the 7th to the middle of the 9th interest in the old authors during the 
cc., and perhaps to the destruction of ^^ulian period led to a demand for easy 
manuscripts in the fii'cs that attended the intelligible texts, especially of such authors 
capture of Oonstantinoplo by the Franks as IMautus; so that vnilgate editions eon- 
in 1204), they were not u period of serious taming variant readings grow up by the 
corruption of ancient Greek literature, side of the authentic texts. This process 
The next important stage in its history is A^as extended to later popular writers such 
the revival of learning at Byzantium in as Virgil, and systematic recensions of 
the 13th-15th cc. The seholars of this tJioir works beenmo necessary, and were 
period wrote new editions of the surviving C4MTio<l <nit with sound scholarship on tho 
classics in which they showed themselves liaais of tiie best manuscTipts available, at 
jMsh and inc.ompetent revisers, apt ti) Hller least during the first three centuries of our 
texts to suit their ideas of metre, and the cm. The most important seholar associ- 
process of corrupt am that they introduced alod with this period is M. Valkkius 
was only arrested by tiie fall of Constant!- I'uoihts (of Bcr.vtus in Syria, latter jiart 
nople (14.53). Their tevts were imporied of Ist c. v/ho rcvisetl Lucrctias, 

into ftsilv and were for long accepted ns Virgil, and Horace. The fainous com- 
authoritativo. nicntarv on V'irgil 1)5" Hcrvlus (Serviufl 

Aiuoiig our best (Jreek texts accordingly M.'irlus llotioraliis, q.v.) belongs to tho 
are those which wereediied at VlcN.'indna Itli a.i». 
and subsequently protected from corriip- • j i » • 

tion by the stdiolia (based on tlie work of S 6. Lutm texts aurinii the curly 

tlio Alexandrines) atl ached to them in ('/iriktian 2 >criiHl 

the 2nd c. Onr H'xts of the annotated The luirbarian invasions c;f the 5tb and 
plays of Aristophanes and Kuriiiides an‘ in 6th cc. bniugiit about a revival of tho 
consequen<*o of a Iiigh (pmlit.x. Poets in vMining intercut in the elassleui authors 
general fared bcttc'i* Hum i)rone writers, among tho educated classes, w"bo were 
for tlic former wh‘ic inor(‘ valued and anxious to i)roteot the national culture 
received more attention from seholars. agaiiisl this threat to their civilization. 
ProHO texts, where there was no metro to But tlie intiuonce of Uu‘ C'hristian Church, 
chock tiic vurhmt readings, have fre- wl)i( h had now iiecomo strong, was not 
qucnfly" come down to us in a far less wholJ 5 favourable to tho presoiTation of 
perfect state*. But by some happy aeci- the classics, in its view, the w’orks of 
dent tho texts of certain prose* wtiUts, for pagan .luthors were to bo used only ho far 
instance Herodotus, Plato, Isocrates, ami as iieccHsary for oducatiou and in defenoo 
Demosthenes, have fared betU-r. Thanks of the faith (tho story tliat Jh>po GiiuaoRV 
piThaps to tho elforls of scholars at some tijk Gkkat (aS9-()04) did his best to Bup- 
period to restore their purity, h\ sel(*<'tion press the works of (Jicero, and burnt all 
from among variant readings, tne nianu- tlio books of Jjlvy tbat ho could find, haa 
scripts in which these texts hav<* reached no foundation). C’ashiodorub (q.v.,c. 480- 
us are, fis aijpears from the evldenco of 57u), who established a monastery at 
papyri, of a high quality. Squillaee w"heF'o manuscripts w"ere copied 

iccording to his directions, and Isibous 
§ 5. Latin trrfs to the barbarian HKvrnLii: fc. 670-636) author of 'Ori- 

^ invasions gines *, an encyclopaedia of classical Icarn- 

Whilo Greek classics have been pro- ing, were the principal exponents of this 
served for us by the work of tho collect ora attempt to roooncUo classical literature 
and copyists of lA'zantimn, we owe tho with Christianity. From tho 7th to the 
jircsorvation of Latin classics mainly 14th c. elassical authors w'orc tolerated 
the monasteries of tho West. Until tho by the* ’hurch so far as required as a train- 
latter half of the 2iid c. B.r. there w"as no ing for llieology, or os morally sound or 
organized system of transmitting texts at harmless. But a few more enlightened 
Rome, and ijprlv works were liable to be* '‘hurchmen tooK a broader view and oulti- 
corniptcd by the notes and emf*ndation« vatod literature for its own sake, 
of those who used the manuscripts. The tho 7th c. Irish missionaries played 

drama in particular was liable to alteration an important part in the history of texts, 
and recasting by theatrical producers. The Coming to tho continent and into touch 
influence of Crates fq.v.), a Pergamene with olassic^ literature, they did much, 
grammarian who visited Rome about ]).v the monasteries they founded (c.g. that 
169 and of the Alexandrian school, of Bobbio foimdcd by Coiumban) and by 
gave rise to a desire for authentic texts, their influence on other centres of learning. 
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to Btbuulate the scholarly spirit and the 
copying of xnannscripts. Thoir Inllucnce 
extended to Britain, and Anglo-Saxons in 
turn became mlssionariOB and scholars. 
A special variety of Latin handwriting, 
known as * Insular*, Is associated with the 
early scholarship of the British Isles. At 
the end of the 8 th c. came the Hhort-li\cd 
revival of learning in the monasteries 
orgamzed by Charlemagne (742-814). Of 
this Alooin was the chief promoter. 
Aleuin (735-801) was bom and educated 
at York, made the acquaintance t f 
Oharlemagne at Parma in 781, was placed 
by him at the head of a school attached 
to his coui‘t, and became abbot of Tours, 
lie taught his monks to copy manu- 
scripts; and France contnbuted greatly 
to the transmission of texts in the 9th 
and 10th ce. German iiionastone'r* undci 
Charlemagne’s revival also played nn 
important pait : many wTiters, e.g, 'Pacitus 
and Lucretius, would have entirely dis- 
appeared but for manuscripts preserved 
in these. Texts were copied with the 
greatest care by the monks of tliia peiiod, 
notably at Bobbio and Monte (’assino, 
Cluny and Corbie; the work of the scribes 
was revised by the best scholars of the 
monasteries and special attention was paid 
to spelling, pnne t nation, and the collation 
of any available manuscripts. A legilde 
B( ript was in (Jharlemagno’s time evolved 
In Franco, the ‘Caroline mlnusenle*, which 
is the parent of our modern writing and 
print. Our soundest texts — npait from 
the little that is attestbd by manusinipts 
of greater age — date fi om this time. 

§ 7. The Dark Ages 

The peiiod f«’om the Cth to the end of 
the lltb e. must bo regarded. In the west, 
as a period of intellectual darkness, in 
spite of tlie efforts above dcseribed to keep 
alive hole and there the flame of classical 
culture. Buiing part of the period Hun- 
garians were ravaging (»eriuany «ind 
northern Italy; Danes wcic overnmninj, 
England; the Normans wore established 
in France. The knowledge of Greek in 
partlenlor had sunk to a low ebb m these 
centuries, although encouraged in the re- 
vival of Charlemagne. JohannjuB Bi otub 
Euiuena (fl. 850), who was a teacher at the 
court of Charles the Bald, is one of the few 
learned men of the period who shows some 
familiarity with the Greek language, l^ho 
Latin author most frequently quoted and 
referred to is Virgil. The‘Aenold and 4th 
Eclogue wore allegorically interpreted, and 
St. Paul was believed In Italy to have shed 
tears over VlrgH’s tomb. Terence was imi- 
tated in the moral plays of Hrothswltb, 
abbess of Qandershelm {ft, 981). Ovid, as 


the poet of Love, was the popular Latin 
poet of the later Middle Ages. Horace, 
Lucan, Statius, Juvenal, and Persins were 
also known. The rhetorical and philoso- 
phical works of Cicero were often quoted 
vtho ‘Somnium Soipionls* as preserved 
by Macrobius was especially popular). 
Caesar, Livy, the elder Pliny, Sallust, the 
younger Seneca, Sueloniufa, and Valerius 
Maximus were also quoted, but less 
ficqucntly. 

§ 8. Scfiolasfu'i*tm 

Scholasticism, whith was in essence an 
attempt to leeonrilo the doctrmcH of the 
f’hilatian f 'liurch with Greek philosophical 
thonglit (particularly with Aiistotlc ), and 
which became proniiucrit from the l.Utcr 
part of the 11th c., inveflved a rc\ival of 
interest in Greek lit -^raf lire, of a vi‘iv 
limited eharoeter, lliiil is to Ha> as Hib- 
st‘rvient to the study of logic. At this 
time and until the latter part of the 
12th e. Aristotle was known m the West 
only in the Latin Iraii'^latioiis of, and 
f omnuntanes on, a few r»1 his worlds, bv 
Bortliius and others. IMnlo similarly was 
known oiilv through translations and 
Latin quotations. A gical inciease in the 
knowledge of \nstotle was Immght about 
when the Arabic teanslations of brs works 
by Avicenna (980-1037) anil Avetrocs 
(1126-98) became known in Latin veisums. 
Aiistotle had long been studied by the 
Arabs, and ^Ticenna and A\t'rioes were 
respectively his c hicf east ('in and western 
exponents, \\errob8, who was troin at 
Coido^a, wrote in Arabic abstracts of, and 
commentaries on, a number of Aristotle’s 
work*- irreviously unknown m the west. 
Latin \ersions of tbc*s( were made, chiefly 
at Toledo, from about 1200, and added 
gieatly tt» tlic sehoolmon’s knowledge of 
the subjeet. From the latter part of the 
13th e. the translations of Aristotle from 
the Arable were superseded by transla- 
tions made direct from the (Trock. But 
Kookr Bacon (c. 1214-94) censured the 
badness of all those Latiu tramlatious, 
.ind Imncntod the general ignorance of 
Creek. He himself wifoto a Greek gram- 
mar .and perhaps a lexicon. John or 
BAiaSBURY (d. 1180) the most learned 
schoolman ol his time, author of the 
’Metalogieiis*, in which the treatises of 
•Aristotle on Logic arc an^ilysed, knew 
practically no Greek. Bishop Grobse- 
lESTF. (d. 1253), an eminent promoter of 
Greek learning, probably himself had little 
familiarity with the language. Thomas 
AQinNAS (c. 1225-74) though he cites 
many Greek authors, does not appear to 
have had any substantial knowledge of 
Crock. Latin was a hving language for 
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church and school purposos, but it de- 
parted increasingly from the chisleal 
standard, ad^>ptiDg now constnietions and 
inventing tomis for things unknown to the 
ancients. The scholastic Latin of the ]4tb 
c. was often atrocious. 

§ 9. The Italian Hcnnisaanre 

Unlike the 1001*0 northern countries, 
whore education was confined to tJic 
mona'^terics and priesthood, an educated 
laity had continued to exist In Italy, which 
in spite of the indilT(*rouen of the 01nirc*l» 
to the classics and the invasions and waT*s 
of the 6th and following centuries, ret aineil 
an interest in ancient literature, Thfuigli it 
produced no aut liors or scholars. illi tlu* 
revival of learning in the 1 till c*. came .in 
eager dcniund for reailnlilo tt xt'' at a tiini* 
when scholarsliip foil far short of enthusi- 
asm. Mamnerlpl s were seari'c ami oop.\ Isl s 
inculpable. Hence arose the corruptions 
whi<*h are found iu the I. at in uianuseriiit- 
of the 14th-l.'itlj cc., known as y/rti?,n‘ivw- 
tiorrs, or deteriores. The Greek mumi- 
seripts hmiorted int.o Italy by the Greek 
teaeh(‘rs of tlic period sufferod a siiuil.ir 
process of corruption. I’lie revival, at this 
period, of interest in Hie liiissies is espet*!- 
ally assoeiati'd with t he names of P ua i« i i 
( 1304-74) and Boih^accio (131.1-75), botu 
of them eager collectors of manuheript'- ; 
and Jatcr of Pope Ni<*holas V (1307-115.'), 
iounder of tlio Vatican collect 1 »»i) and ol 
1*0(.(210 liRAceiOLiNf (1380 -1 U'D), also , in 
ardent collector. Cosimo and Loren/o de’ 
Medici, who riiloil over Florence ll.‘>l-(ri 
and 140U-92 respoctiveiy, built up Hie 
famous Laurentiau Library. Mam i l 
C miYsOLOiiAS (c, 1350-1415), a Gri'ck iiu- 
inigraut, was the first grc..,t tcarher of Greek 
in Italy; and among the ci let’ sch< dai s of the 
period may I »e mentioned rouTi.\N ( Augi lo 
Poliziano, i.e. of Montcpulciano, 1 l,.J-iH) 
and I’lco pkixa Mirandola (1163-04). 
To this period belongs the famous lU'inter 
Aldus Manutiiis (sec Uditnms). 

§ 10. Strtceiith to Eight -'<'vXh centuries 

In the 16th e. the main stream of eld'>‘'t- 
cal learning is to be found in I’l'auci* anii 


of Hamburg (ibil-71), Mcholas Hein- 
8IUB of Holland (1620-81), and KiciURD 
Bentmst (1662-1742). Tho last was fam- 
ous for his proof that the epistles attri- 
buted to Pholaris (q.v.) were forgeries, for 
his editions of Horace and Terence, for 
his discovery of tho use of tho digomnia 
In the Homeric poems, and generally for 
his skill in textual emondation. 

§ 11. TertiiaURccension ami 
l*aUitogrii})hy 

Textual criticism, in the modern sense of 
tlie ti'rni, consists of two processes, recen- 
sion and (‘incndation. ltoociJ“5ion is the 
BehM?tion, after examination of all avail- 
able mati‘rlal, the most trustworthy 
evidence on which to buhO a text. Jflmon- 
iiation is the attempt to eliminate the 
errors found evei- in the best inanuscripts. 
The inodi‘ru method of textual criticism 
is l»as(‘d on the seieueo of Palaeography, 
which originated in connexion with the 
hi’^tviry of tlie ndigious orders. As early as 
t lie 1 5th c. a t terition had been drawn to the 
r(»rg<‘d Decretals of the poiies, and to the 
legends and falsilU*a.*ionK that had crept 
into Church history. This induced a more 
critical spirit iu dealing with ceeleslostiejil 
doeuiuenls, shown in the work of tho body 
of IVot (‘stunt divines known os tho Magde- 
burg Uenluriatorp, and in the edition of 
the ‘ *\< ta Sanctorum* boguu by Hie Jesuit 
tcholiir .lolin Holland (150({- IG.").**) of Ant- 
werp. Til 167.') the Hollandist Jc'suitPapo- 
broeh, in his introduction to a volume of 
the ‘Acta Sanctorum*, aroused the hostil- 
ity of tli(‘ H('nedi(‘tines by denving the 
luithontieity of documents forming tho 
credentials of ci'rtaiu Jlonedii'Hnc monas- 
It erics. The learned Beiiedietincs of St. 
iMaur took up tho ehall(*nge by founding 
I Palaeography, tho clussitleatloii of mami- 
scripth .according to their age, In the light 
I of t heir handwriting and other indicot ions. 
The Maiirist monk Jean Mabillon (1632 
1707) In hN * Dc re diplomaiiea' (dipldnutta 
.neans ' ofin ial doc umeiitp ') laid down the 
priueiples ol Hie now seionco, iiartieularly 
in legard to Latin manuscripts. It was 
greatly advanced by TjUDWKj Traxtbe 


the Netherlands, aftd critical woriv on Icxfs (Jb61-19(»7). It was extended to Greek 
is principally ahsoeiatod with tho names texU l»y Bernard peMontfauc’ON ( 1655- 
of the great scholars KuASMxra (1166- 1 741) (mother Benedict inc, in his ‘Palaeo- 
1536), Bddaeus (1467-1.010), Joseph gr i.phica < d aeea The application of crlti- 
SCALIGEB (1540-1609), LIJSIUS (1547- cal met hods to Classical texts was dovoloped 
1606), and .Casatjbon (155:/-1(514), wh(^ Mrin(iipnlly by the Gormans, Friedrich 
ended his life In England and was burled ^koLi^* (17.09—1824, see Homer), Immanued 
in Westminster Abbey. For Hemi Esticimo Iiekkek (178,0-1871), and Karl Lacii- 
{Stephanus), the French printer, see under mann (1793-1851). Bekker devoted hlm- 
EdUUms. The 17th and 18th oc. saw a large self to tho preparation of critical editions 
number of vulgate texts issued to meet tho of Greok texts. Tho transfer of many 
needs of a cultivated public, tho chief manuscripts to public libraries as a result 
scholars of the period being GBONOviUft of tho upheaval following the French 
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RcYolution gave an opportunity tor ex- 
tensive collation. Bokker availed himself 
of this, lie found that many received texts 
rested on an unsound foundation and 
that a mass of earlier material existed. 
He analysed existing manuscripts of an 
author, grouped them into families whore 
one derived from another, hut made the 
mistake of t blnking that the oldest manu- 
script was necessarily the best; for o late 
manuscript may be a copy of a lost ori- 
ginal and may be of suiicrior value to its 
extant rivals though these are of ola«?r 
date than itself. Bekker was the edlim 
of sixty volumes of Greek texts, and 
definitely improved these; ho collated 
some 400 manuscripts. Laclimanii went 
fm'thor than Bekker: he showed how, by 
<‘omparison of manuscripts, it is possible 
to draw inferences as to their lost ances- 
tors or archetypes, their condition, and 
pagination (‘archetype’ is the term used 
to signify the common ancestor from which 
two or more manuscripts have licen 
copied). Ills most famous work w'as 
on Lucretius. Tie showed that the pecu- 
liarities of tho three chief mamiMcripts all 
liorived fi*oiii a single archetype, contain- 
ing 302 i>ages of 26 lines to the page, and 
enabled various transpositions ( o be made 
in the received text. Gom<RTLi> Hmi- 
MANN (1772-1818) should be mentioned 
for his valualilc work on (ireek metres and 
grammar, and for his editions of various 
Greek poets. 

Among tbo great modern scholars of 
Gri*ek must also bo rnpiitioricd Riciiaico 
P oHSON (17.19-1808), Ion of I/he parish 
clerk of East Ruston In Norfolk, who bv 
tlie help of various protectors was edu- 
<*atod at Eton and Trinity (Jollogo, Cam- 
bridge, and became Begins I’rofossor of 
Greek at Cambridge. He advanced Grwk 
scholarsliip by his elucidation of Greek 
idiom and ustige, by his knowledge of Grei'k 
prosody, and by his emendation oL texts. 

For famous editions of collections of 
tho elassies, see Editions, 

Tha'les {ThdlCs) of Miletus (b. c. 621 B.r.), 
tho founder of the first Greek s<*hool of 
philosophy (q.v., § 1), and one of the Seven 
Sagos (q.v.). Ho is said to have travelled 
in Egypt, to have ad va need geometry and 
astronomy, and to have predicted a solar 
eclipse. His explanation of tho universe 
was that all things are modifications of a 
single eternal and imperishable^ substance, 
w'hlch he held to bo water. Tliales left llo 
written works. 

Thale'tas, a scini-legendaiy Cretan poet, 
perhaps of the 7th c. n.c., who came to 
Sparta, In order, it is said, to quell an 
epidemic, and there composed paeans and 


Theatre 

hyporchemata (qq.v.) for 'the festtvals. He 
is of importance as perhaps having intro- 
duced C^tau metres into Grook poetry'. 
Thali'a (TAa2(e>i(Z), see Muses. 
Tha'myris (TAamuria), a legendary Thra- 
cian or Delphian poet and musician, an 
early victor In a contest at Delphi, where 
he sang a hymn In honour of ApoUo. 
According to Homer (II. ii. 594 et soq.) he 
met the Muses at a place called Dorion in 
Messenia and challenged them In song: 
‘but they in their anger maimed (l.e. 
perhaps ‘blinded*) him, moreover they 
took from him his high gift of song, and 
made him to forget his harping.* Tho 
myth perhaps reflects tho early introdne- 
iion of religious poetry into the Pclopou- 
nese. Milton (P.L. 151. 3.'>) refers to 
Blind Thamyris and blind Maeonides. 
Tharge'lia, sc(' Festivals, § 5. 

Tha^sos (TJidsos), a rocky island off tbo 
coast of Thrace, first occupied by Phoenl- 
c'iaus and later (at tho end of the 8th c.) 
colonized by l^arinns (see Archih)chus). It 
hoearne wealthy from its own gold irijiu's, 
and from tho mines which its inhabitants 
worked on the neighbouring mainland . It 
joined the Delian ('’onfederaey (see Athens, 
§ 4) Imt twice revolted. It passed under 
the dominion of Sparta and then of Phi 
lil> of Miiccdon, •Imd was freed by tho 
Botnaus. It was the birthplace of J’oly- 
gnotus (q.v.). 

Thcaete'tus (Theaitftns), a dialogue by 
Plato dealing with tho nature of know- 
ledge. In tho Introductory scene, Thcne- 
tetns lilmself (he was an Atiienian mathe- 
matician) is reported to have been brougiit 
homo luortally wounded from tho Coriu- 
t Ilian War, In which he has showm great 
gall.T-ntry. This recalls a conversation 
lietween liiin, as a young man, and 
Socrates, and this conversation, wliich a 
friend relatc's, fuiiiishes the substance of 
Hie diaiogrie. Various definitions of know- 
ledge are considered, such as that ‘know- 
ledge is sensible perception*, but are all 
found wanting; tho problem left un- 
resolved, and is resumed iu the ‘Sophist* 
(q.v.). In the course tho dialogue we 
have Socrates* famous coniparisori of liini- 
selt to a midwife, who brings to birth tho 
thoughts of others. 

Thea'gen^s {Thetlaenes) and CharicIP'a 
%^Chari1dcia), an alternate c title of tho 
‘Aciblopica* of Heliodorus; f»co Novel. 

Theatre. 

§ 1 . The Greek Theatre 
The Greek theatre appears to have been 
originally designed for the performance of 
dithyrambic chorus(*s in honour of Diony- 
sus. The eontro of it was tho orchestrd 
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(‘danolng-place*), a circular space, in the 
middle of which stood the thumel6 or altar 
of the god. Hound more than half of the 
orchestra, forming a kind of horse-shoe, 
was the tkediron (*seeing-plaoe*) proper, 
circular tiers of seats, generally cut out of 
the side of a hill, later made of stone or 
marble, liohind the orchestra uiitl facing 
the audience was the skme, m-iginally a 
wooden structure, a facade with three 
doors, through which, when the drama 
had developed from the dithvrambic 
chorus, the actors made thc'ir entrances, 
lu front of this in C(»urse of time was 
probably added a stage, soniew Imt raised 
above the level of the orcliestra. A special 
contrivance {mcx'havv, macidiK*), perhaps a 
sort of craijc, servo(J for the appearances 
of gods high a])ovo the stage. There was 
a device by which what w'os happening 
behind the scene could be revealed to the 
spectators (c.g. in Aesch. ‘ Agamemnon *, 
I'h temnestra stiiiiding o\er tlie d(*ad 
bodies of Agaiiieinnon and ( ’nssandr.i). 
Tills (known as the ckkuklCma) was proi>- 
ably a platform on wheels which could lie 
rolled out tlirough the central diior of tin* 
Skene, Hy another convention a change of 
s<*cne (such as octiurs in Aeseh. ‘Kume- 
nidc‘S* and a few otlier trugediCfO was 
imiieatcd hy nieauR of large wooden 
prisms {periuktoi) turning <m pivots, on 
each face of w'liich W’as represented some- 
thing (sucli us a tree) typical of a particu- 
lar kind of scenei*y. Tlie choma entered by 
passages (eis(H/oi) betAveen tlie skene and 
the orchestra on either side, and stood on 
the orrhtstra: the flute -iilayer who ar*- 
coinfianicd tiieui jirohably stood on the 
ato])H of tlie thumele. At aornc latc*r date 
tlie wooden structures hehind the orches- 
tra woro rephwed by stone. '1’^*^ ”e wras no 
curtain. The largo theatres w'cre open to 
the skv, but the Odeum (q.v.) for musical 
pcT^onnanccs was a smaller stnicture with 
a roof. For tlie actors and their drc«,», sec 
under (^ovtcdu, § 2, Tragedy, § 2. See also 
JHonysus {Theatre of). 

Glimpses oft,ho lighter shlo of theatre- 
going may be found in the ‘CUiaracters’ 
of Theophrast us : loquat ious man who 

talked so much that his neighbours C'ould 
not follow the play; the sfiugj man who 
availed himself of a free day to bring his 
children; the shameless man who took 
ttflvantago of his foreign guests to ge^ 
admitted witHiout paying; the stupid man, 
wlio fell asleep during tiie jday and was 
left alone in tiie theatre w hen the audience 
had gone. 

§ 2. The Roman Theatre. 

Til ore Avas no pomianent theatre at 
Rome until Pompey built one in t!he 


Campus Martius out of the spoils of tbe 
Milhrldatic War. This was of stone and 
! could accommodate 40,000 spectators. (It 
was in the Curia or hall adjoining it that 
('•aesar was assassinated). Two other stone 
theatres were subsequently built in Rome, 
both in the Campus Martius, that of L. 
Cornelius Bulbns, dedicated in 13 b.o., and 
that known as the theatre of MareoUus, 
built by Augustus and named after his 
adopted son. ITie ])lays of I’luutus and 
Tereuco, Ennius and l^oouvius, were ori- 
giT^ally pcrforraoil on temporary stages in 
tlie Forum or Circus Maximus, w ith circles 
of AA’f»od(‘n seats. Indeed, a deerco pro- 
posed by Scipio Nnsica in 154 B.O, even 
f*»rhado seats. The discomfort in wldcli 
Ihc audience AAitnessed performances in 
t he theatre or ein-us is shoAvn by a passage 
111 Ovid (Ars Amat. i. 141 and 157-K) 
AAhere he refers to the narrow spare 
all«‘lled to each spectator ami to the knees 
of those behind pn'ssing in tho ba<‘kR of 
thoso in front, iflmy iu his ‘Natural His- 
tory* (xxxvi. 21) di'scribes the straugo 
AAoochn T<w<‘lving theatre of C. Curio, 
wliii'ii was in fac*t ..an amphithi'alre of 
whh h tho two lialves could be turned back 
to ba<*k. itoman tlRatros had a semi- 
circular auditorium (raw a), whereas that 
of tht recks was a segment of a circle 
huger t hail a somi(*ircle. The Kuinau stage, 
mi)r<*i)vt‘r, was hmger and dociior. Tliero 
A\cre st*als in the orchestra, rcserv^od for 
Si'nators, ])rics|s, and oflleials. Tlic etjiuites 
(sec hguesfrimt Order) sat in the front rows 
of the vana. The chonis in the tragedies 
of Kiiuiuh, PacmiuH. and Accius, unlike 
the chorus of the Greek drama (see § I 
above), stood on the stagt , and could come 
ami go. Thi‘% aaus more realistic, but the 
fiiiu'tions f»f the chorus had changed and 
t lie great 1> rical poetry of t lie Greek drama 
had cMMiie to an end. Stage scenery was 
fir A iiit roduced I n 99 ii.c. The stage curtain 
was lowered to reveal the stage, instead of 
being drawn up, as Avith us. The players 
vAcre .-.laves or frei iimen, ti ained to tlip/ pro- 
fession, and orgaui 2 sed in coniparucM {grer, 
catfri'a) imdcr the dircc'tion of a manager 
{dom inus gregis, actor). Their remuneration, 
paid by the magistrate who gave the games, 
gradually rest*, and although actors were 
originally despised, the examples of Roscius 
and Aesc lois (qq.v.) show that poT'ular 
ar-tors might rise to positions of wealth and 
* is! in(‘tion. Female parts (except in mimes 
a#d lat.e comedy) were played by men. 
The type of character was indicated at 
first hy AvigB (white for old men, red for 
slaves, etc.) and later by masks. Tragic 
actors wore long flowing robes and high 
buskins {cothurni), comic actors wore the 
ordinary dress and tho soccus or low- 
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heeled shoe. There was a dearth of actors 
till well Into the 2nd c. b.c. Parts had to be 
doubled; Plautus had only three to five 
actors, which accounts for some awkward 
passages In his plays. 

ThS'baid (Theb&is), a Latin epic poem 
in twelve books of hexametcra by Stathib 
(q.T.). The author spent twelve years on 
the work and published it about a.d. 92. 

The subject is the expedition against 
Thebes in support of the attempt of 
Polynices to recover the throne from hls 
brother Etoocles (see OediptLs). The fli«tt 
three books deal with the preliminaries 
of the war — ^the arrival of Polvnlccs and 
Tydeus at Argos, the embassv of Tydeus 
to Thebes and the attempt to destroy him 
in an ambush (one of the best passages 
In the poem), and the prophecy of Ain- 
phlarauB. Books IV, V, and VI include 
the consultation of tho seer Tiresias, the 
Argive march on Thebes, tho episode of 
Hypslpyle (q.v.), and tho funeral games for 
the child Oplieltes. With Book VII the 
fighting begins, after a vain attempt by 
Jocasta at mediation. Amphlaraus is hwal* 
lowed up by the cazth. The fighting con- 
tinues through Books VIII, IX, and 
X, with many incidents — the death of 
Ismene's lover Atys, the grim episode of 
Tydeus and Melanippus, the feats of Uip- 
pomodon, the devotion of Menooceus, 
the death of Capaneus by a thimderbolt. 
Book XI contains the fatal combat of 
Kteocles and Polynices, Creon’s refusal of 
burial to tho latter, and .Icuasta’s suicide. 
Book XII coniplotos tulie story with the 
burial of Polynices by his mfc and Anti- 
gone, the intervention of Theseus, and the 
(loath ol Croon. At the end, Statius takes 
leave ol his long task, and with a humble 
reference to Vitgil speculates whether his 
own work will endure. 

Statius follows epic traditiou in adopt- 
ing tho machinery of divine interference, 
and in his catalogues of the forces, funeral 
games, &o. lie imitates Virgil in incidents 
and language. And there is an excess of 
mythologicjal lore. The ocxiosional vigorous 
pieces of narrative hardly carry the reader 
through the tedium of a long poem. j 
ThS'bais (Gk. Th/hdis, L. Thebdis), sec i 
Epic Cycle and Thebaid. 

Thebes {TkSbai), (1) the principal citv in 
Boootla. For its early legendary history 
see Cadmus, Ardiope, and Oedipus, In 
historical times Thebes first comes in^ 
prominence as supporting tho Persian 
cause in the Persian Wars (q.v.) and sup- 
plying a base from which Mardonius acted 
in the campedgn of Plataea. She became 
the leader of the confederacy of Boeotian 
towns (for its constitution see under I 


Boeotia) and tho bitter enemy of Athens, 
which supported Plataea, a Boeotian 
town, in its refusal to yield its indepen- 
dence. By her seizure of Plataea in 431 
Thebes procdpltatcd the Peloponnesian 
War; In 424, by her victory at Dehnm, 
bhe defeated tho plan of Demosthenes for 
tho subdual of Boeotia; and Thebes was 
one of the States which, on the fall of 
Athens in 404, urged the destruction of 
the dty. After the Peloponnesian Wnr 
eaiiio tho period of rivalry of Thebes and 
Sparta for tho bupreniacy in Greece, a 
struggle in which, under the leadership 
of Pelopidas and Epamlnondas (qq.v.), 
Thebes gained tho advantage and a tem- 
porary hegemony (see Sparta, § 4). Not 
I only did she repress and humiliate Sparta, 
but she extended her power in the north, 
l>iinging paits of Thessaly under her pro- 
tectorate and estal dishing her authority 
at the court of Macodon (see Pelnpidas). 
It was at this time (368 D.r.) that Philip, 
Iho youngest son of Amyntas, king of 
Macedon, was sent as a hostage to Thebes 
and brought up uudci Fipaminondas. Tho 
death of tho latter at the battle of Mau- 
tinea (362, see Sparta, § 4) brought tho 
hegemouv of Tlvebt‘s to an (‘nd. She pro- 
moted the designs of IMiilip of Mace- 
don (q.v,, § 3) on Greece by inviting his 
interference in tUo struggle between the 
Ami)liu tyonio Lt‘aguo and Phocis ; but at 
a later stage, when in 338 PhiliT> was 
threatening Athens, Thebes, dreading t he 
effect on herself whlcli the Hul)jngation 
of her neighbour would entail, allied 
heiself with Athens and suffered with her 
tho defeat of Chaeronea. Philip dissolved 
the Boeotian Confederacy and estab- 
lished a Maeoil onion garrison in the cita- 
del of Thc'bes. Short Ij' after tho acces- 
sion of Alexander the Great (q.v., ? 1) 
tho Thebans revolted, but Alexander des- 
cended swiftly upon them and carried 
Thebes by assault. By decision of the 
congress at Corinth the detested city was 
rtized to the ground (335). It was rebuilt 
by Cassander (see Marcdtma, § 2) and 
existed throughout Homan times. 

Pindar (q.v.) was born at Thebes; 
Corluna (q.v.) at Thebes or Tanogra. In 
tho destruction of Thebes, the house of 
Pindar was spared by Alexander’s order. 
This incident Is referred to in Milton’s 
sonnet ’When the assault was Intended to 
*lhe city’. 

See also Cadmea, 

(2) The Greek name of a dty of Upper 
Effypt, on the site of which now stands 
the village of Luxor. It became the capital 
at the time of the 12th dynasty (c, 2000 
B.C.), supplanting Memphis, the earlier 
cafiltal, and attained groat splendour 
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under the kings of the 18th-20th d]mas- 
ties (e. 1400-1100 B.C.). Homer calls It 
* hundred-gated* and speaks of two hun- 
dred warriors with horses and chariots 
sallying from each gate. It is now famous 
for the remains of its great temples and Its 
royal tombs. 

The'mis, according to llosiod a Tltancsh 
(see TitaTis). In Homer she is an officer of 
Zeus ; she summons the gods to assembly 
and keeps order at their banquets, and 
summons and dismisses assemblies of men. 
Later she is a pcrsoufficatlon of justice, 
aiie Is the mother of Prometheus (q.v.) 
and by Zeus mother of the Seasons (q.v.), 
and, in one version, of the Fates (q.v.). 

Themi'stius {T/iemisfioa) (fl. c. A.i>. 360)). 
a rhetorloian of Paphlagonla, who Ilvctl 
at Constantinople under tho emperors 
from OoDstantius II to Theodosius and en- 
joyed their favour ; he also made a sojourn 
at Homo. Ho was for a short tinio prefect 
of Constantinoplo under Theodosius and 
held other distinguished positions. He was 
Riimamed ‘Euphrades*, ‘the eloquent*. 
I’liirty-thrce of his orations survive, many 
of them panegyrics <m tho omporors. Ho 
wrote commentaries on, and paraphrases 
ot, Aristotle’s works, some of whi(‘ii are 
extant. Ho was himbclf a pagan, bub ad- 
voc^ited toleration of ot her religious beliefs. 

Themi'stocles {ThemistoWa), a ceh*- 
bratod Athenian statesman and eoinman- 
dcr, who rose from a liumtdo station to 
bo arcbou in 493 B.c. and strategiis in J90, 
n bold, resourceful, and eloquent man. He 
induced the Athenians to concentrate on 
htrungthening their lleet, and to devoto the 
produce of tho Lauriuin silver mines to 
the purpose. He took a prominent part, 
as strategus, in tho second Pci-.iau War 
(q.v.) and scoured for his country the vic- 
tory of Salamis. He fortlllcd tho Piraeus 
and Athens in spite of the opposition of 
Sparta, which ho artfully defeated; but 
about 472. having come into conflict with 
Ciinon (q.v.), he was ostracized. He took 
refuge at Argos.^rliero he stiried up trouble 
for Sparta. His intrigues with Fausanion 
(q.v.) wore disoovoigici, and ho was on tho 
demand of Sparta proscribed at Athens 
and his property conflseated. lie foim*! 
an asylum, first at the court of Admdtus, 
king of tho Molossians, then in Asia Minor, 
and on tho accession of Artaxorxes (464) 
was loaded with honours by that iiujuarch. 
It is said, but seems improbable, that 
Thomlstocles had ollered tho king his 
services against Qreoco. Ho died at 
Magnesia in 459. His remains were 
brought home. It is said, and burled out- 
side the walls of the Piraeus, tho fortro^ 
that he had eroatod. Lives of him were 


written by Plutarch and by Nepos, and 
there is a famous sketch of his character 
in the first book of Thucydides (ch. 138). 

Napoleon, in his letter to tho RogenT 
formally surrendorlng himself In 1815 to 
the British, compares himself to Theml- 
stocles at tho hearth of Admetus. 

Theocly'menus (TheokHtmenos), In Greek 
mythology (1) a seer, descended from 
Molampus (q.v.). Sec Odyaaey (under 
Bk. xx). (2) See Helen (Euripides* play). 

Theocritus {Tlu'okritoa) {fl. c. 270 B.o.) 
was born proi>ab]y at Syracuse and spent 
part of his life in Cos and at Alexandria 
under Ptolemy I*hiladclphu8. Ilia extant 
poiMiis, geiierieally known os Idylls (q.v.), 
include iialf a dozen pastoral pieces (1, ill, 
iv, V, vi, and x hi the usual arrangement 
of his poems ; the authenticity of viil and 
ix is doubU^d); In these ho presents, in the 
dramatic form of contests or dl^ogncs 
between rustics, and with charming fresh- 
ness and vivacity, the old country life of 
Sicily. Tho first of them ooutolns a beauti- 
ful ‘ Lament for Daphnls*, a dirge imitated 
in tho ‘Adonis* of Bi<hi, and in tho ‘Bion* 
of Mosehus (?), and the protfjtype in later 
times of such elegies os Milton's ‘Lyci- 
das*, Shelley’s * A donols*, and M. Arnold’s 
‘Thyrsls*. Two of tho Idylls (xlv and xv) 
have their scenes laid in towns, and recall 
the mimes of Herodas ; tho second of these 
is tho famous ‘ Addniazuaao*, in which tho 
poet amusingly pictures the incidonts 
of a visit by two women to the festival of 
Adonis at Alexandria, closing with a hymn 
which they hear sung in honour ot Adonis 
and Aphrodite. Idyll li 1 eUs the story of the 
unhappy love of Bimootiia and her unsuo- 
cessful incantations to recover her lover. 
Other Idylls tleal with ms^tliological sub- 
jects: tiic amusing talo of tho love of 
Polyphemus for Galatea (xi), the carrying 
oil of Hy las (xili), the fight between Pollux 
i-nd Amyous (xxii), the first exploit of 
i'leracles (xxlv). Two are addresses to 
Jlicron II of yyracnise (xvli) and Ptolemy 
II (xvi), and one (xxvili) is a pleasant 
poetical epistle accompanying the present 
of a distaff to tho wife of a friend. In Idyll 
vii the author under tho name of Slmlchl- 
doB sings of the loves of a certain Ar&tus 
of Cos (not, Arfitus of Soli, the poet). A 
number ot epigrams are ^so attributed 
/o Theocritus. Ho wrote chiefly in hexa- 
meiers and generally in tho Doric dialect. 
Hit pastoral poems are hla most chetrao- 
toristic work, and he is regarded In 
virtue of them as the father of this type 
of poetry. In It ho was never equalled, for 
he was perfectly natural, and depleted 
peasants, animals, and the oountryside 
with tmth and love. 
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Theodo'slus, see Brtiatn, S 2. 

Theo'gnis, of Megara, an elegiac poet, 
who flourished probably in the sec ond half 
of the 6th o. B c , at a time of violent 
political strife beti^een the aristocracy and 
the plebeians of his city Theognis himself 
was an anstocrat, and the poems attri 
buted to him, of which we possess some 
1,400 lines, reflect the vicibsiiudes of the 
struggle The best-known part of his work 
consisted of *1< Icgies to Kyrnos*, a young 
friend They arc moral exhortations m 
3 oimng piety and moderation In conduct 
philosophic^ reflections on hfe and its 
evils, and expressions of hatred and con 
tcmiit foi the populace, ficqiic nlly ra vrkt 1 
by energy and p ission The text that h is 
come down to us is very corrupt 

Theo'gony (Thcujonia) a poem m hexa 
meters attii buted b> ni luy luthoidHS m 
anticiuity and In modern times to lie si )d 
while others (in partie ul ir I'ausani is) 
think it the woik of an mutator 

The poem (which rcfcis in its cxorelinra 
to Ilcsiod ippirenUy as in e irlicr w itei) 
lecounts the m'lthologu il lustii> an I 
genealogy of the gods, lx ginning with 
primordial ( haos foil iwe d bv Uiaiius an 1 
(ic (qq V ) and their childirn (the Tit^ins 
C> dopes ind ether glints) Clonus (qv) 
nod his (liildrcn the advent of Zens tt 
power by the defeil of the Titans ind of 
the monster Ti phoe us (q v ) and a list of 
the oftsimiig of /e us indy irious god losses 
Tho rc mainde r of tlie poe in ffiom lint ^>20), 
pcrhapsronsistingof llte 1 iddilioiis forms 
a eontmuitlon of dnine gcnialogy in 
whleh SIC enumeialcd willi less method 
the cliildre n of \ iiious uni ins of gods with 
goddesses, and of gods and g kI lesst s with 
mortils Jhe last two linis (beginning 
Nvv ymaLKwv (f>vXoj deCaarf) point to t le 
'Catalogue of Women* (i \ ) as a sequel 
but they may be a cornice tmg link addcil 
later 

The'on of Alcxandni (it he ap) a 
philosophci and inathc in itieiau tho last 
known member of the Museum ( i 'v ), and 
father of U^patia (see I\(opl(ttomsm) 
Iherc wore othcis of the same name not 
ably a grammanan who flourished under 
Augustus 

Theophra'stus (1 heophrasf )<t) (c *171- 
c 287 B C ), of iLrosus in I csbos, the pupil^ 
and fiiend of Anstotlo and his successor 
as head of the Ik i ipatc tie school of pMdo 
soph'v He was tho tcaelier of Dmarchus 
and of Demetnus of Phalcrum (qq y ) He 
wrroto m Ciroek on a great variety of sub 
Jec ts and we still possess his ' Inqmrv into 
Plants ’ (Htdorta Plantarum ) and Growth 
of Plants' (JDc Causis Plantarum) a short 


treatise on 'Metaphysics*, and numerous 
fragments from other phllosoplucal and 
setentiflo works. His treatise 'On Stylo* 
was studied and quoted by Clcoro. He is 
best known by a minor work, his 'Charac- 
ters* (( hararteres, 1 e ‘distinctive marks’) 
I in thirty chapters, perhaps an abndge- 
I ment of a larger work, in w Inch he dcsci ibes 
with remarkable iivaeity and keenness of 
observation i arious ty pes of contemporary 
ehaiaeler Each ‘Charactci* consists of 
the eloflnitiou of some faihug such as 
tactlessness followed by a hst of the 
tilings that the tactless peison will do 
J his lias its humorous side, m the absuid 
lesults of the vinous faihngs, smiplv 
stated with restrained and uuobtrusiie 
art as when at bed! line the childien of 
the loquacious man say to him Talk to 
us dadelv, that wc miy go to sleep * The 
(haiacters* delineate In a eoneise fonn 
t^pts that Menander was at ibout the 
same time presenting in the New i onicdv 
ind they incidentally throw an aimising 
light on eeinti mporary life at Athens 
they won intended as aids to the study 
of ihctoric As a woik of liteiature they 
were lovlved by the 1 itm ti insl ition ind 
eoiiuncutii y ef tisiubm (li2M) Nu y 
hael i e emsidf r ibl( inline nee on 17th < 
English hteiituie in I were imitited )>y 
van ins authors n tiiblj by J eihITnIl 
( ( hii uteis of Virtues md Viees*, 160*^) 
Su 1 h imas Ov erbury ( ( liai actc r s 1614) 
lohn 1 aile ('Muroc isme gi i] hie 1028) 
and by Sunuel Ibitlcr (1012-S0) In 
liance they were imitated bvLl Unive'ie 
(164 I 96) m his famous ( ir u te^re s 1 he 
will of Theophr istns making piovision toi 
the coiitiDU mot of the I’cnii de tio school, 
la piesciycel in Diogenos I m rtiiLs 

Theopo'mpus {Ihcoponn s) of ( hios 
born in 170 Be a T>ui il o! Isocrates i 
sue ce ssfiil sophist lud the frit nd of Philip 
and Alexander of Mar cdon In spite of an 
ogitated hfe (he yy is exiled fioin Chios 
rcstoied md re exiled and barely escaped 
death at the older eif 1 tolemy 1) bo wiote 
iniifb, cspetially a ‘Htllenua* (history of 
Cretee, 411-^91) and a y ist ‘Phihppiia 
fhistoiy of l*hihp Ma<ctloiij t)nly 
fragments of his work surviy o 

Theo'nc Fund The Theonl m was a 
giant of tyyo obuls distributed to the 
poorer eiti/ens of Athens to enable them 
to pay foi admission to thee heatre at the 
Dionysiac festixals Ft was introduced in 
the time of Pencks su[»prcssed when 
Athens wis impoverished by the misfor- 
tunes of the Peloponnesian Wir and re 
vived by the demagogue Agyirhius m 394 
Qvhen the grant was raise d to one drncliiii i 
i head). Under the administration of 
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Eubulus (q.T.)i ail surplus of royenucs was 
carriod to a Thcorio Fund, and a law was 
passed prohl)jitin(? the cllrersion to mili- 
tary purposes of any part of the Fund. 
Demosthenes secured the abolition of the 
system after Chaoronea. 

Theoxe'iiia» a festival held at Delphi and 
in other places in (Ireeeo, in honour of 
various prods, who were reprardod as 
at the feast. There is in the British 
Museum a (ireelc vase of about 480 r.o. 
in which the Dioscuri (q.v.) arc repre- 
sented dcsccndinp: on horseback to take 
part in such a feast, which is inrUcated by 
a couch set for them to recline on. Ct. 
Lectisfcrriiim. 

Thera'menes {Theramenfs), nn Athenian 
ftoliticiau of moderate olisarr Ideal 'views, 
who came into prominence at the time of 
the revolution of 411 u.c. (see Athens^ § 

His moderation at a time of strife between 
the extreme oliKarehs and democrats gave 
his policy an appearance of slnftinc&s, and 
he was known as ‘Cothurnus’ (the stage 
boot which could he worn on either foot), 
lie was the author of the eonstitiititm, eoui- 
hiidng <iligarehle and demoeratie elements, 
wlncii replaced the Four Hundred. In 406 
he was a tnerarch at Aigmnsae and oiie of 
those most instniniental in having the 
Athenian gcmorals at that battle con- 
demned to death. Latei lie was <»uc ol (he 
Thirty tyrants, but his opjiositiou to ex- 
treme measuros brought him into contlkt 
V ith (’ritias (q.v.), and he was put to death 
in 404. His btatesmansldp is praised by 
Aristotle. 

Thi^'riaoa, see Nicander, 

Thermo'pvlae (or P}/lae)j a narrow' pass 
hftween the «purs of Mt. Oeta and the boa, 
on the boundary of Thes^iuh ai> 1 jO» ris, 
the gat c of caM ern G reeet*. It w as t he b'’<*ne 
ot the great defence of Leonidas at the time 
of the Persian invasion of 480 n.r. (see 
Persian JFars). 11 was again siuecssfullv 
hold by nn Atiienian foree against Philip 
of Maccdon in 35.'{ ii.c,, Inif was surren- 
dorod to him Plialaceus of Plioeis in 
.'116. See also Amphirtfimu/, and Jtison of 
Phtrae. The featu^c^ of the phu-f* hav** 
now greatly changed : the sea has receded 
from the foot of tlic mount ams and tiier<* 
is a wirle lev'cl sjjace instead of the* ancient 
‘ pass *. 

The'ron (7’Amm), tyrant of Acrogas (see 
Agriffentum) "in Sicily fr(»ni 4S8 b.(\, 
father-in-law of Gelon (see Sjjracuse, § 1). 
He took part with the latter in the great 
defeat of the Carthaginians at Illmera. 
(480), and was celebrated by Pindar in two 
of his Olympian odes. 

ThersPtes, in the ‘Iliad*, the most 19 - 


favoured of the Greeks who formed the 
Trojan expedition, a rancorous revilor of 
the loaders. For his death, see under 
AchUles. 

These'um, sec Theseus, 

The'seus, in Greek mythology, son of 
Aogdhs (a legendary king of At liens, son 
of Pandion), or of Poseidon (q.v.), and 
of Acthra daughter of PltthdUs king ot 
Troezen. When Aegeus left Aethra at 
Troezen, be placed his sword and sandals 
under a great rock, and bade Aethra, when 
the son whom she should boar was strong 
enough to move the rock, to send him witli 
those tokens to Athens. Theseus, her son, 
in du(‘ c'oiirse lifted tlie rock, took the 
tokens, and sci out for Athens by the land 
route*. the way he destroyed various 
biigands and moiirilers, in particular Blnls 
who used to tif* his victims to two pine 
trees whicli he bent to t ho ground and then 
allowed to fly up tearing the victim in 
two, 8cii m (q.v.) who used to make pas- 
sers- bv wash his feet and while tlioy did 
bo kicked t hem into Ihi sea, and l^roemslcs 
(<i.v ). Gn his arrival at Athens, Medea 
(Mcc Argonauts), who had taken refuge 
with Aegeus, tried to poison him, hut 
Vegeus recognized his son in time end 
saved him. Medea was obliged to fly from 
Athens, with her son Medus, and returned 
to Colt his. Tlicseub then destroyed the 
Imll wliich llcracles had bi ought from 
Crete (bce Heracles, Labours of) and which 
was devastating Marattioii. On this oe- 
easlon he was hospitably ontortalued by 
a poor old woman named Hoealo, an liiei- 
<lent celebrated by CViUlmachus in the 
poem w>iieh b(*ars her name. The next 
adventure of Qlieseus was more serious. 
Alums (q V.) of Crete bad imposed on 
\tnens u j early tribute of seven youtlis 
and seven inaitiens, to bo devoured by the 
Minotaur, q’heseus volunteered to aceom- 
iny thest* and to deliver his country 
nom the tribute. Ariadne daughter of 
^ linos fell in love with lilir, and gave him 
a thread by which he was able to find his 
wav in the Labyrinth, kill the monster, 
and eomo out again. Ho sailed away in 
safety, earning Ariadne with him, but in 
tlie Island of Ida (Naxos) deseited her. 
There Aria vine was found by Dionysos, 
who weeid 'd her. Thcoeus had arranged 
ith his fat iier tliat if ho returned succcss- 
\ > Ids shi]) should have white sails ; other- 
wi^ the sails would be black. Now ho 
forgot this, and his ship approached 
Athens 'With black sails. Aegeus spoing 
these, and thinking his son dead, drowned 
himself (cf. a similar ineideiit in the Old 
l-’n'neh romance of Tristram and Iseult and 
in Swinburne’s ‘Tristram of Lyonesse*). 
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Theseus was now klnt; of Athens. He 
defeated an inyaulon of the Amazons, and 
the Amazon queen Hippolj-te (or Antiope) 
became his wife. Their son was Hippo- 
lytus. Later Theseus married Phaedra, 
sister of Ariadne (for the tragic story of 
her love for Hippolytus, see under the 
name of the latter). When Oreon refubod 
burial to the dead chieftains Mho had 
unsuccessfully attacikod Thebt's (sec Oedi- 
pws), Theseus espoused the cause of 
Adrastus, marched with an army against 
Oeon, and gave burial to t!ie slain, iiee 
also under Oedipus at Cnlonu^i. Theseus 
was a friend of IToracleg (q.v.) and gave 
him asylum after he had killed Megara 
and his cliildren. Ho is also represented 
as the friend of PirithOus (sec Centaurs), 
king of the Lapithao ; ho e^ eii descended 
^vith him to Hades to help him to carry 
off l^orseplione. For this crfiuc lie suffered 
imprisonment in Hades until rescued 
by Heracles. He is also said to lune 
carried off Helen when she was a child; 
but she was rescued by her hrotherb 
Castor and Pollux (soo Dioscuri), 'rheseus 
was finally dnven from Athons by rebel- 
lions, Uiok retuge in Sc>roa, and died or 
was murdered there. Alter the Perbion 
Wars, Clmoii (q.v.) in obedience to an 
oracle, lironght home from Scyros the 
bones of a gigantic man, m Inch lie believed 
to bo those of Thoseun, and hurled them 
at Athens in a haiictuary, the Thescum, 
which bceairie famous. The name has b(H*ii 
given traditionally to a small an»l well- 
preserved teinjde NW<t)f the Acropolis, on 
which are sculptured aeenes from the life 
of Theseus; but this temple is thought to 
have been a shrine of Hephaestus. 

Theseus, though prohabh a purely 
legendary i)erson, was believed liy the 
Athenians to have been one of their ea»*ly 
kings ; they attributed to him the * Syuoe- 
dsm' or union of the seattered Attic 
communitieH in a single slate. There is a 
life of him l)\ Plutarch, who brings to- 
gether the various legends. 

Thesmopho'ria, see Festivals, § 5. 

Thestnophoriaitu'sae ( Tli vs7n ophorin- 
zousai, ‘The women celel)iating the 
Thesmophoria ’), a comedy l)V Aristo- 
phanes, produced In 411 or 410 B.r. 

The women are about to celebrate their 
private festival, the Thesmophoria, fnini 
which men wore excluded. Kurlpldes has* 
learnt that, angered at his revelation^ of 
their characters and misdeeds, they intend 
to plot his death. He tries to persuade the 
oflominate poet Agathon to disguise him- 
self as a woman, attend the rites, and 
plead the cause of Kuripldes. Agathon 
refuses. Whereupon Mne^oohus, a comic 
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elderly relative by marriage of Euiipides, 
gallantly offers himself in his place. Ho Is 
shaved and siUtably accoutred, and goes 
to the ceremony. Spccf'hos are made 
against Euripides; l^incsUochus takes up 
his defence by pointing out how much 
worse things he might truthfully have 
said about women. The general indigna- 
tion he causes Is interrupted by the arrival 
of new s that a man has got into the festival 
in disguise. iSeurch is made and Mnesi- 
lochus is discovered and put under guard. 
Imitating a hero of EuriiJidcs, Mnesilochus 
writes a message on a votive tablet of the 
temple and throws it out. lie nssumes the 
charar'ter of Helen, and Euripides appears 
as Menelaus; there is a recognition scene, 
all in good Euripidcan style, but the guard 
prevents llio reunion of the pair. A 
Scythian policeman now’ arrives and ties 
lip IVlnesiloclnis. EiiTipldes ajipoars as 
Her SCUM, and Muesilo(inis becomes the 
Amlromeda of Euripides’ tragedy, tied to 
her rock; but the policeman sttips the 
attempted rescue. Euripides now pro- 
poses terms to tho women; he will never 
i 4 rain speak ill of thorn if tlicy will release 
his rclaf i ve. They agree. B u 1 1 1 u* Scyt hian 
remains to be dealt with. Tliis is aeeoiii- 
plibhcsl through a pretty daneing-gliJ, who 
lures away the policcinari Irom liis duty, 
and M i le‘^iloellUff escapes. 

Thesmo^thetae {Thesniothiim), see 
Aiticns, § 2 and Jridicial J*rocidure. § 1. 
The'spis, a semi-legendaiy Greek poet 
connected with Iraria in \t1iea, who 
flourished about .'i.'ll }i.r. fwlien ho is 
recorded as having boon vh’tor m a con- 
test). He is said to have introduced an 
actor into iierformances whi( h bad hither- 
to be<*ii given by a chorus nJone, this actor 
inil»crsf>nating a legendary or historical 
cliaruf ter and delivering a prev lously eom- 
posed siicech. He was generally regarded 
by autJiors later than Aristotle as tho 
inv<*ntor ot tragedy. Horace (\.P. 275-7) 
re<*ords a tradition that TIiesTus took his 
plays about on wagons to be acted by 
persons with their faces smea’^ed with 
wine-lecp. It is also said that he intro- 
duced tho use of lii»’‘n masks. Though 
there may bo some truth in the tradition 
about the wagons, the statemt^nt regard- 
ing wine-lees may arise from confusion as 
to tho origins of tragedy and comedy 
(qq.v.). It has boon suggested fPiekard- 
Cambridge) that the name *Thospis* is an 
assumed name, suitable for a poet, derivod 
from Od. i. 328-9, Tov h* j^epwioOjev ^peac 
awOero deauLV aoih^v I Kovpri *Iicaplou>. 
Thessaly (Thessedid). the largest division 
of Greece, In the NE. of the country, 
bounded on the N. by the range of monn- 
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tains which tenninates on the Aetroan with 
Mt. Olympus, on tho W. by Mt. Plndus, 
on the S. by Mt, Othrys. Its chief river 
was tho Peneus, flowing into tho Aegean 
through tho beautiful gorge of TompG, 
between Mt. Olympus and Mt. Ossa. Mt. 
I’olion stood S. of Ossa, abutting on the 
sea. Tho great Thessalian plain produced 
cereals, and was a centre of horse-breeding. 
The Inhabitants of Thessaly had a distinct 
civilization in the prehistoric times before 
the invasions of * i’elasgians* (see Migra- 
tions). By these invasions the early in- 
habitants were reduced to the cori(ii1jon 
of serfs or vassals, the rulers and nobility 
belonging to the conquering race. Tn his- 
tiorical times we find Tht'ssaly broken 
up into a number of prlncipalilics, or- 
ganized at times in a Iciiguc, and at times 
attoiiipting to push their influence south- 
wards. '1 he Thessalians submitted to Xer- 
xes when the (Ireoks gave up the defence 
of Temiie (boe Persian IVars)* Sec also 
Jason of Phcrac. In the reign of Philip of 
Marodon, I’hcssaly came under Macedon- 
ian control and ultimately was inc‘ori)or- 
ated in the Itoman proviin*e of Aoli.1ia. 

In luj thology Thessaly was the Jmine of 
the (’enlours and the Lapitha^* (bee (*en- 
tours), and it was from Tiicssaly that the 
Argonauts (q.v.) sot out, for I'elias and 
Aesori were rulers of loleos in Tiiessaly. 
It was regarded as pre-eminently the 
coimt ry of inogieiaus (see Magir). 
The'tes, sec jlfhens, § 2. 

The'tis, see Ncreus and Pcieus. 
Thirlwall, Connop, see Historians 
{Modem). 

Thirty, The. sec Athms, § 5 and Critias. 

Thirty Years’ Peace, the peat vhit i>, in 
44(1 n.t'., terminated the war that had been 
w'agcd between Atbems and tho Pelopon- 
nesians since 4. '>9; it was to be for thirty 
years but lasted only fifteen fseo^lf/tcas,§ 4). 
Thi'sbc, see Pyramus. 

Thra'sea, Puulius (^LOnirs ( i) Paetus, a 
prominent senaitor under Nero, leader of 
the Stoic and republican opposition. Ho 
was accused of lacjl of loyalty and driven 
to suicide (a.d. 66). Jlis wife wiw the 
yoimger Arria, daughter of the famous 
Arria (q.v.). See also Helvidiiis Prisms, 

Thra'so, tho braggart soldier in Terence’s 
*Kunuchu8* »(q.v.). The Elizabethan 
adjective ‘thrasonical* (e.g. ‘(Caesar’s 
thrasonical brag of “I came, saw, and 
overcame**,* Shakespeare, ‘As You Like 
It*, V. il. 34) is derived from this character. 

Thrasybfl'lus {Thrasubovlos), (1) tyrant 
of Miletus; see Miletus and PenandUB. 
(2) An Athenian naval commander, who 


with Thrasyllus led the reaction In the 
fleet at Samos in 411 B.o. against the 
oligarchic rule of the Four Hundred (see 
Aiksnst § 5) and recalled Alclbiades. With 
Thrasyllus he defeated tho Spartan fleet 
in the same year at CynossGma. Thrasy- 
bulus was once more leader of the demo- 
cratic party In 404-403, and successfully led 
tho exiles against tho Thirty. Thrasyllus 
was one of the unfortunate commanders 
tried and executed after the battle of 
Arginusae (q.v., 406). There is a life of 
Thrasybulus by >iei) 08 . 

Thrasy'llus (TAroauZZos), sec Thrasybulus 

( 2 ). 

Thrasy'machus (Thrasumachos) of Chal- 
ci-don in Bithjnia, a teacher of rhetoric 
who flourished in the last quarter of tho 
.■ith c. B.t;. He rendered service in the 
develop I nent of Attic prose, creating a 
* middle ’ sl.xic between the poetical stylo 
of (Torgijis (q.v.) and the colloquial. Ho 
flgures in the ‘Plww'drus* and ‘Republic* 
of Plato. 

Thrina'cia (Thrlnnki^), tho island where 
ITelkis (q.v.) kept his herds; see Odyssey 
(Bk. xii) and Sicily, 

Thuc>'dides {ThoukUdidds), (1) the his- 
torian, c. 4()0-c. 400 B.o„ son of Olonis, 
an Ath^'iiian of a family having Thracian 
coniiexionR. As one of the ton generals he 
‘v:t8 sent in 424 to the coast of Thrac/C to 
oTHTale against Brasidas (q.v.), and hav- 
ing failed to relieve Aniphipolis was sent 
into exile, which lasted for twenty years. 
Uo appears to havo been recalled In 404. 
According to tradition he was assassinated, 
ills tomb (perhaps a cenotaph) was shown 
outsiilo the walls of Athens. He wrote a 
hiftory of tlic Pclopoimeslan War (q.v.), 
OTIC of the gri^atcst historical works of all 
time, notable for its condensed, direct, and 
graphic style, for its fairness and sciontifie 
ictliod, for the nut tier’s sense of tho causal 
onnexion betw'oc ii event s, and for Its 
reasoning on political questions. It was 
written in lltorary (that is, slightly archaic*) 
Attic. Hionyslus laments the obscurity 
due to the condensation of many passages, 
remarking on tho rarity of those *who are 
capable of understanding the whole of 
Thucydidt's. and not even those can do so 
without oocasioiial reference to a gram- 
t'^ioMcal commentary*. Quintilian speaks 
ofAtie history as ‘close In texture, terse, 
ever eager to press forward*. Thucydides 
himself dcscribos it (i. 22) as *a possession 
for all time* — /cryua ts aUi — ^not a prize 
composition to he heard and forgotten. It 
sets forth the arguments for and against a 
jjartfeulor course of action in the form of 
speeches representing the substance of 
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what was said by participants in the events 
(Thucydides' exile gave him opportunities 
for appreciatlnff the point of view of each 
of the combatants). The history remained 
unfinished (it breaks off amid the events 
of 411). It is preceded by introductory 
chapters traclnf? the history of the Hellenic 
race from earliest times. Among note* 
worthy passages and sections of the work 
may bo mentioned Pericles* Jb'uneral Ora- 
tion over the Athenians who had first 
fallen in the war (ii. 35-46), which in- 
cludes the noiilc exhortation to courage 
— TO evhaifJLOv to iX^vOepov, to 8* iX^vdepov 
TO ev^vxov Kpivavres, ‘judging freedom 
to be happiness, and courage to be 
freedom’; the account of the plague at 
Athens (U. 47-54); the Mcliau Dialogm* 
(q.v., V. 85-113) ; and the Sicihan Exiiedi- 
tlon (vl and vii). 

(2) Son of Melesias, and son-in-law i)f 
Clnion (q.v.), a leader of the oligarchical 
party at Athens who came into acute eon- 
filct with Pericles over the question of the 
right of Athens to employ the tiibuto of 
the Dolian coiifederntcs for lier own pur- 
poses. Ho wuH ostracized in 443. 

Thurii (Thourioi), a Greek colony founded 
In 443 B.(‘. iu Liicanla, in the neighbour- 
hood of yvbans tq.v.), whifh ha<l been 
destroyed about 510. The descendants of 
the Sybarites who had then been driven 
out asked the assistance of Sjuirta and 
Athens t<i refound their city, lender llie 
direction of Pericles, Athens consented. 
Pericles deeld(*d to glyh the new colony a 
Panhellonic eliaracter, and invited tlie 
other Greek states to take part in Its 
fnimdatioTi. Citizens from many states 
that were friendly to Athens joined the 
expedition, and tlie new city \%aH elabor- 
ately iirganlzed. Herodotus was among 
the colonists, and Protagoras (q.v.) revised 
its constitution. It bocaine very prosper- 
ous and a centre of Athenian I'liltiiro. 
Later, during the Pelopouncsinn \^ ar and 
after it, Thurii showed ingratitude and 
hostility to Athens. 

Thye'stes (Thuestes), see Pclopa, 

Thyentesn a tragedy by Seneca the Philo- 
sopher, deiiliug with the gruesome re- 
venge of Atreus upon his wicked brother 
(see Velops). No corresponding Greek play 
is extant, Imt the theme had already been 
dealt with by three Homan writers, En- 
nlns in his ‘Thvostes’, Aeoins in I is 
‘Atreus*, and Varlus in his Thyestes’ (for 
this last famous play, see Variua). 

Timber {Tiberias also Tibrla and Tybria), 
the chief river of central Italy, rising in the 
Apennines and flowing In a generally 
southerly direction between Etruria on the 


one hand and Umbria, the country of the 
Sabines, and Latium on the other. The 
old name of the river was Albula. Home 
stood on its left bank, about 14 miles from 
Its mouth at Ostia. See Tiberinus, 
Tiberi'ous, according to Roman tradition 
an early king of the countiT» who was 
drowned In tho Tiber, wliieh derived its 
name from him. Also the name of ttie 
river-god of the Tilior. This god was 
highly honoured on account of tho impor- 
timee of the river to the wellaie of the 
State. Ue had a bhrme on the island in tlie 
Tiber opposite ancient Rome. He aijpears 
to have lieen known also under the cult 
name Voliwrmia (‘ rolling river ’) and to have 
had a festival ilio VoUurtullui on 27 August . 

Tibe'rius (Tibi^riiisilaudius Xl‘r6Caraar\ 
born 42 n.c., Homan emperor a.i>. 14-37, 
sou of Tiberius Gluudiiis Nero and Luia, 
and stepHon of Augustus. Jidio- 

Claudian Family and Rome, § 10. He 
mairied first Vipsania AgriT>piiia, and 
after Ireing oliliged by August us to dlAmree 
her, Julia tlic einiioror's claugiiter (qq.v.). 
Tibu'llus, Aliuus (c. 60-19 ii.c.), a 
Uouian elegiac poet vvho foimod part of 
a groii)) under the patrontige of M. Valor ium 
M essalla (q.v.). btairdmg somewhat aparl. 
from the coiir’t iWiets of tho tlay. He was 
a frlenri of Jloi.iee, who nddirssed to hrm 
a ehaniiUig Epistle (i. iv). Two books of 
the poems of Tibullus, known in ancient 
times a.s ‘Delia* and ‘Nemesis’ from the 
namc-> of the women eelehiuted therein, 
vvervi puldished in his lifetime. Tliev are 
marked by (iiii(‘t charm aiirl tenderness 
and their theme is love, peace, and rural 
simplicity; one poem, in iionfair of his 
patron Messalla, celebrates also tlie glory 
and prosperity of tho Human Empire. A 
third book, publislicd after Ids death, con- 
tains some- posthumous iiieees ami also 
works by other bauds (prol>al'lv by luom- 
bers of tho circle of MessalLi), notably 
elegies by one Lygdamus, possibly i*ro- 
pcrtius's freedman of tha^ name ; and six 
short pieces by Snlpieia, a niec(‘ of 
Messalla, on her passion for lier lover 
(Jerinthus, a siguificanV teatiinonv to the 
freedom wliieli tho j oiing w'otiieri of tho 
upper classes at Home enjoj od at this time. 

Ti'bur, the modem Tivoli, an ancient 
Latin town, sixteen miles NK. of Home. 
Many rich Romans had vlliris there, the 
most famous of wiiirh was the great villa 
of Hadrian (q.v.). Horace wTites of Tibur 
(Od. II. Vi. 5): 

Titmr Argeo positum eolono 

Sit meoe scdcs utinam scueet ae, 
nforrlng to a legend that it was founded 
by Grot'ks. Juvenal had a farm there. 
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Timae'us {Timaios) (c, 346-c. 250 b.c.), a 
Greek blutorian of Tauromenium (Taor> 
mina) in Sicily, who lived for fifty years at 
Athens and wrote a history of Sicily from 
the earliest times to 264 b.c. It was 
severely criticized by Polybius as showindr 
the author’s lack of political acumen, but 
was regarded in antiquity as the chief 
authority on its subject. Only quotations 
from the work have come down to us. 
Timaeus also wrote on the ‘Campaigns of 
Pyrrhus', lie was the first to tlx <*lirono- 
logy by the Olympiads (sec Calendar , § 1). 

Timaeus (Timaios), a dialogue by Plato, 
ill form a sequel to the ‘llepnhlio’ (q.v.), 
in which liic author places in the mouth 
of Timaeus, a I'ythagorcan philosopher, an 
exposition of the origin and system of the 
universe. 

In the beginning God existed, and, being 
good, crtuited tlu* universe in as i)erfeet a 
form as possible, from twt) substanees, tbe 
ineorpore.al substance td ideas, and the 
material cleiiionts. From these, mingled 
in various proportions, God formed tlie 
\\orld, its soul, the lower gods, the stars. 
I’hc lower gods in turn cn^ated man and 
the aninuils, according to certain geo- 
metrical formulae. The origin of sensa- 
tions and diseases is then traced, the three 
kinds of soul that inhabit man deseribed, 
and the fate of man after death briefly 
indic'utcMl. 

In a preliminary myth, (Yitias reiMuints 
the conquest of the empire of Atlantis (a 
continent west of the Pillars of Hercules 
now sunk below the sea) by th<' anc’ient 
Athenians; a legend which is c-ontinued 
in the dialogue ‘fYitios*. 

Cicero translated or adapted the *Ti- 
inaeus*, but most of ids w^ork is lost. 

Time, Measi kkmevt of, s(‘e i^o^endor, 

TfiMoVrairs, Aginnst, a speerii in a 
public prosoeutioii liy Demosthenes, t^ee 
Demosthenes (2), § 3 (5). 

Timo'leon {Tlmoleon), a higli-niindf d 
Ckirinthiaii who about 36.'> it.o. joine<l wdth 
some frh'nds in^killlng his brother Timti- 
phancs when the latter attempt/^d to make 
lilmsclf tyrant. TWie deed was praised 
by some and condemned by others, and 
Timolcon lived under a cloud until se- 
lected by his countrymen tf) be sent to 
rtyramise in 344 in response to that city’s 
request for help. For liis fnrtlier history 
see Sj/ramse, § 3. There* is a life of Tim<i- 
Icon by I'lutareh. 

Ti'mon (Timon), (1) an Athenian of the 
5th c. B.c. who owing to the ingratitude of 
nis friends became a misanthrope. Ho Is 
said to have later discovered a burled j 
treasure, and when his friend*?. attraetdS 


by this, sought him onco more, drove them 
away with contumely. Part of the story 
is told by Plutarch in his life of Antony; 
the cliscovery of the treasure is perhaps an 
invention of Lucian, who presents Timoo 
in tlie dialogue of that name. There was 
also a play on Tlmon by Antiphanes, a 
Vr’ilter of the New Comedy, t^hakospeare’s 
‘Tiinon of Athens' Is based on the story. 

(2) of I’hlius (/!. c. 250 B.c.), a 
sceptic, philosopher, author of a poem (of 
which only fragments survive) entitled 
‘Hillol* (I.c. ‘squint-eyed* pieces) in mo(*k- 
Homcrie hexaiueter.s, in wdiieh he rldieulod 
the philosophers of other schools. 

Timo'thSus {TimotheosX (1) (417-357 
B.(’.), a poet and niiisleian of Miletus. 
He is said to have Introducefl tcelinieal 
innovations in musie, increasing the num- 
ber of strings in the lyre. He was chiefly 
famou*. as a eoiiiposer of nomes (q.v.), but 
also wrote cb'thyrambs, byiims, &e. The 
eharaeteristie feature c»f his art seems to 
have been his endeavour to make* his 
poetry and ruusie imitative and realistic, 
as in lus ‘NHti]>llus\ wheir ho tried to 
repu*sc*Til n stonii by t>xe music of the flute, 
and in his ‘Trav'iiil of Somele*. The frag- 
ment of a nome by Timolheus, entitled 
‘Persae* was diseovered In l')02. It ii a 
l>rleal impression of the battle of Ralamis, 
and is referred to i)y Plutarch in his life 
of Philopoemen. 'I’imothens figures in 
l>r> den’s ‘Alexander’s P’oast 

(2) ►Son of (’oiiou (q.v.) and a pupil of 
Isoerutcs (<bv.), an able Athenian com- 
iiiandcr and diplomatist of the period of 
the second \tJ)Ciiian Oonfederaey. He 
capture?! Snnios from the Persians in 365 
u.r., and extended the dominion of Athens 
in tin* 'rhrnciuii Cbersoneso and Chalcidic 
]»eTiinsula; but in eonsequeneo of his 
failure to support his eullcaguc Chares in 
an attack on (’iiios in 3.'’6, he was tried 
luid fined a hundred talents. Ho died 
'•ortly after this, and only one tenth of 
.he ciionuous fine was exact<*d from his 
son. 'J’li“re i*. a lib* of him by Nei)OS. 

TIre'sias {Teiresids), In Greek mythology 
a Theban, who was transformed for a time 
Into a w'ouiau for killing the female of a pair 
of snakes. Zeiisand llerarefi’iTcd to him the 
question wt»ether man or woman derives 
more pleasure from love, and wlion Tircs^ius 
supported the opinion of Z<‘ub, Hera struck 
’u with IdliuluesR, but Zeus gave him 
life and tlie gift of prophecy. AnoLlier 
stxuy at tributes bis blindness to his having 
seen Athene bathing. 

In the ‘Odyssey’ Odysaens is sent to 
Hades to consult Tircsias os to the manner 
of his returning home. Tiresias also figures 
in the ‘Antigone* and ‘ Oedipus Tyrannus’ 
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(qq.T.) of Sophooles, and in the * Bacchae’ 
and ‘Phoenlfisae' (qq.v.) of Euripides. He 
Is the Bubjeot of a dramatic monolo^e by 
Tennyson In which he recounts the story 
of his bllndins by Athene : 

Henceforth be blind, for thou host seen 
too much. 

And speak the truth that no man may 
boHeve. 

Swinburne has a poem 'Tirosias* on the 
same subjoc't. 

Ti'rd, Marcus Tuluxts, the learned freed 
man, secretary, and friend of Cicero. He 
was author of a ‘Life of Cicero* which is 
lost, and editor of some of his speeches and 
of his letters ‘ad Familiares* (which In- 
clude letters to Tiro himsc^lf). Ho wrote 
also on ip'B'iumar, and contributed to the 
Homan art of short-hand wrltini;, the 
abbreviations of which derived from him 
in later times the name of noiae Tiromdnae. 

Ti'ryns (Tiruns\ a very ancient city in 
the southern part of the plain of Arijos, 
of which the hiiRC Cyclopean walls, 
twenty -five feet thick (and in places more), 
built of ^‘eat rouRlily hewn blocks, aic 
still standiuf?. The city is associated in 
le(?ond with Mycenae (q.v.) and with the 
story of Heracles (q.v.). 

Tisi'phone, see Furies, 

Tissaphe'rnes, the Persian satrap of 
Sardis with whom Sparta (q.v., § 4) 
entered into alliance a{C<^n&t Athens in 
412 B.C., and with wliolh Alcibiadcs (q.v.) 
intrigued. It was Tissaphemes who tnod 
to lure the Ten Thousand Greeks to 
dostnictlon after the failure of the expedi- 
tion of Cyrus at Ciinaxa (see Anabasis)^ 
He was once more ruler of the Aegean 
coast when Sparta began waj with Peisia 
in 400, and Xenophon relates In his 
‘Hellonica* (q.v.) how ho was outwitted 
by Agesliaus. He was executed by order 
of the Persian king for his failuie. 

Titans (TUdnes), in Greek mythology, 
children ot the piimoval couple Uranus 
and Go (qq.v.). According to Hesiod (q.v.) 
they were twelve in number, six sons and 
six daughters. They wore Ocoanus, Cobus 
\Koio8), Grius (Krios), Hyperion, Tapetus, 
Cronus, Theia, HheA, Themis, Mnemosyne, 
Phoebe, Tethys. Some of them piobably 
represent nature-powers, others, as Mne- 
mosyne (Memory), are abstractions. The 
origin of some of the names is probably 
not Greek, and the Titans may reflect 
some old vanquished gods of the country 
occupied by the immigrating Greeks, The 
marriage of Heaven and Earth and the 
birth of gods or spirits as offspring of the 
marriage is a widespread myth. In Iliad 


xiv. 201 ot Boq. Oceanuis and Tethys are 
spoken of as the progenitors of the gods. 

TithS'nus (TlihOnoa), in Greek mytho- 
logy, son of Laomedon and brother of 
Priam (see genealogy under Troy), He was 
loved by Eos (q.v.), the dawn goddess, and 
by her was father of Menmon (q.v.). She 
begged Zeus to make Tiilionus tnimortal, 
but omitted to obtain eternal youth for 
him, so that ho became an old shiiTclU d 
creature, little more than a voice, or 
turned into a grasshopper. Tennyson 
wrote a beautiful poem, ‘Tithomis*, in 
which ‘this grey shadow, once a man* 
laments his ‘cruel immortality*. 

Titi'nius, a contcinporary of Terence a1 
Homo, author of toutiirie (q.v.), comcdu‘S 
with Roman plots and choiacters. Only 
fifteen titles and some fragments of his 
plays Furyive. The subjects of many of 
them appear to liayo been family affairs 
and questions of money. 

Ti'tus (Titus Fluvius Sriblnus Vespdsi- 
amis), Roman cmpcrc^r a.d. 79-81, having 
been previously associated witb his fatlu r 
Vespasian in the (inpite. See Home, S 11. 
He is faiiioiis for the captuio of JcTusalem 
m A.D. 70 after a long siege. The Arch of 
Titus commemorating this, erec'tcd on the 
Via Sac I a at Home bv Doiniiicin, Is still 
standing (m part re^vtored). Titus, during 
hiH campaigns in Judaea, fell in love with 
Berenice, daughter of the Jewish king 
Herod Agrippa I, and she ac'couxpanied 
him on his return to Iconic. But the 
Homans diBappro\ erl of the connexion of 
the son and oollongue ot the emperor with 
a Jewess, and Titus dismissed her, as 
Suetonius savs, ‘Invitus iniitam*. The 
rupture of theii relations is the subject of 
Racine’s iragedv ‘Berbnico*. See also 
Suetonius (under the sub-head ‘Lives of 
the Caesars’). 

Titus, Arcmi OP’, BOO preceding article. 

Ti'tus Ta'tius (Titus Tditus), a legendary 
king of the Sabines, who alter the re- 
conciliation between hii^ people and the 
Romaus which followed the Rape of tlie 
Sabinefl (see Itorne, § ^1, ruled jointly with 
Romulus over the combined peoples. 

Ti'tyus (Tituos), in Greek mythology, a 
giant, son of Go (q.v.), slain by Apollo and 
Artemis for offering vlolonco to their 
mother Lcto. Odysseus sa^ him bound in 
i Haides, while two vultures tore at his 
liver. Ho covered, as he lay, nine roods 
of ground. 

Tme'sis, a Greek word moaning ‘divi- 
sion’, in grammar the division of a word 
into two parts. The classical examples are 
Ennius’s ‘Saxo cere commiuuit brum* foe 
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‘cerebrum commlnnlt*; and Virgirs ‘Tails 
H 3 nperboreo septem aubjecta trioni*, for 
‘septerntrionl’ (Georg, bi. 381). 

To'ga {jtdga), see doihing, $ 3. 

Toga'ta, FAbula, in Roman literature, 
comedy, Greek in form, but in wliicli the 
characters and life prosontod were Roman. 
Afranius (q.v.) was the chief author of 
comedies of this class, which had a brief 
life in the latter part of the 2nd c. b.c. The 
name is from toga, the oharoetc'risiir 
Roman garment. See also Aita and 
TUinius, 

Told'sa {Toitlonsr)^ a town in the RoTnau 
provineo of Gallia Narbdiieiiriis, wliieh n1 
the time of the Gallic rebellion of 107 n.c. 
fUl into the liands of the insiirgonlH. 11 
was recaptured in IOC by tlie c*f»nsul Q. 
Servilius Caepio. Tvho sacked its temples 
and removed the gold from the sacred 
deposits. This was regarded as an aet of 
impiety and calculated to bring misfor- 
tune. The <‘Reorl which accomj»amed the 
gold is said t<» have been overv^'hehned and 
the gold lost, lienee the oxT)resKion aurum 
Toldsdnum for ill-gotten goods. 

To' pirn, se<.* Arisloile, § 3; for ('‘ieero’s 
abstract of the work sec Ciccto, § 5. 

Torch-race {Lavipadalromhl)^ a form of 
contest held at the I’anallietiea and at 
certain otljer Greek festivals, notably 
those of the flro-gods Prometheus and 
Hephaestus. 7t was nin, according to 
Paiisanias, from the altar of Proiuetheiis 
In the Aeademy (outside the walls of 
Athens) to a point in the city. The emu- 
Pf'titors had to carry lighted torches to the 
goal (any wliose torch went out was dis- 
qualified). The race was run in one of 
two ways, cither by siTiglc competitors, f>r 
by teams from each tribe as a relay-race. 
At the festival of the Thrm ian goddess 
Rendis referred to in the oT)eiiing ptissage 
of Idato’s ‘Republic* there was a torch- 
race on horseback. The preiuirations for 
torch-races were among the iniblic services 
(see Liturgy) iJorne by the wealthier 
citizens. 

Toreutic Art, tb^ art embossing or 
chasing metal. It was practised from very 
early times, fc)r there are ij»anv rofercnc-es 
to it in Homer as applied to the decoration 
not only of armour but of objects such as | 
brooches and jnips. There aitj indications 
In Iho poems that the best work was then 
Imported from abroad. Gold, silver, and 
copper arc among the metals so worked. 
IMany examples of the art, dating from 
Myccnean times, have been recovered, 
notably those found by I>r. Sehlieniajin i 
on tbc sites of Troy and Mycenae ; alsib 
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the famous Vaphio gold cups, found In a 
beehive tomb in the neighbourhood of 
Sparta, with designs representing men 
hunting bulls. In the great ago of Greek 
art, silver w'as the metal chiefly employed 
for work of this kind. Pliny (xxzlU. 154 
ot seq.) enumerates the artists who were 
pre-eminent in chasing silver. MentOr 
( w'hose dale Is uncertain, but earlier than 
350 B.c.) was the most famous of them. 
(hassuR purchased for 100,000 sesterces 
two eui>8 chased by him; Martial fre- 
(luenLly refers to his work; and I^ropertlus 
(iii. 7) eomi)aroR it with that of another 
famous artist, Myb. It appears from state- 
ments liy I'ausanias and Athenacus that 
Mys worked on dcv.igns supplied by Par- 
rhasiuB (q.v.), so tlint lie mubt have 
lloiirisluai (tboui 400 n o. ilo is said by 
l*auHani.is to have adorned, w'ith a repre- 
bciitalitui of the Laplthie and Centaurs, 
the hliield of the great bronze statue of 
Athene by Phidias on tlie Aeroj)olis. 
(’ic<ro in the Veirines mentions a walcr- 
jug of conbuiuujato workmanship by 
aTiothor JcwTllcr. BOBthufj. One process 
i‘n)i>l<»yed l>y the anaient jewellers, by 
wliicli a sficet of gold is decorated with 
jiunnte gloluiles of the same iiielal, re- 
mains unknown at the present day. 

Torqua'tus, sco Manlius Turquatus, 
Tra'bea, SCO CloUling, § 3. 

Travhi'niae (TrdcJiiniai), a tragedy by 
Soi»hoclcs of uneort ain date. 

IJoruclcs (q.v.) has benn absent from 
his home for fifteen months. lie has told 
lie'innira bis wife that at the end of this 
period (he crisis of his life would come, and 
ho would oitlicT porish or have rest from 
liis (.roubles thereafter. Deianlra sends 
ilyllus, tlieir son, in searcli of his father. 
As slie reflects over her anxious lot, a 
messenger announces the arrival of Hera- 
cm's in Eul)oea nearl)y. Tliis is prosenlly 
oonflrnied i)y the report of a herald, who 
brings with liiin a train of captive womoik 
taken by Heracles when he sacked Oo- 
ehalia, the city of his enemy Eurytns. 
Dcianira discovers that to one of these. 
Foie, daughter of Eurytns, Heracles has 
tjansferrod his love. The centaur Messus, 
when dying, htis left her a love -charm. 
With this sue decides to win back the love, 
(•f Heracles, and biuoars with it the robe of 
honour that she sends to him. Too late 
8h*i discovers, by the sinouldoiing away 
of the wool which she has used to smear 
the robe, that the charm is in fact a deadly 
poison. Hyllus returns, describes the 
agony of Heracles tortured by the robe, 
and denounces his mother as a mur- 
deress. Deionira guos out In silence, and 
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presently her old nurse appears to say that 
she has taken her own life. The dying 
Heracles is home homo, and bids Hyllus 
carry him to JVIt. Octa and there burn 
him on a pyre before the agony rt'tumt*. 
Thereafter Il>llub is to wed Jole. Hyllus 
reluctantly consents, bitterly roproaebing 
the gods for their pitiless treatment of his 
father. 

Th€» Htsme is at Tritc'liia (in Phoeis), and 
the title is taken from the chorus of 
Tracliinian maidenb. 

Trade, sec Athens, § 10, and Borne, § 13. 

Tragedy. 

§ 1. T7ie origin of (frit k Tragvfh/ 

The general purport of what Aristotle 
says in Ihe ‘Poetics* (q.v.) on tljc origin 
of tragedy is tliat it was developed out of 
the iiiiruo\is(d hius'clica of the leader <if 
the dithyraiiih (q.v.), with the satyiic 
drama (q.>.) as an intermediate stage. 
This view has been widely aceepted, but 
is contested bv some authorities as liilll- 
cult to reconcile with the evidence of the 
facts. Aristotle*, it is said, may luuc bc*cn 
theorizing from what he knew of tlie 
dithyramb and hatjric drama in his own 
time, and of the priimlivo ditiiyranih, 
whoso leader (t^dpxtov) might well have* 
been transformed into an actor (virohpi- 
It ih more probable, ac(‘ording to 
this view, that ilithyramb, bat>ric drama, 
and tragedy each followed its own line 
of development, and ^that the origin of 
tragedy is to be sought in an elcmentarj 
ehoral and rust ic form of drama in use in 
the villages of Attica; that Thespis (q.v.) 
introduced into this an actor’s part, ami 
that it was adopted in the sevond half of 
the tith e. n.r. at the Great J)ion>sia at 
Athens, With this rustic diama was 
probably fused a solemn brie clement 
from the ehoral Uionysiae songs, invented 
it IS said by Aiion (q.v.) and (le\ eloped In 
the I’cloponnese, particularly at Sic j on. 
The sulijccts of tragedy, as of the dithy- 
ramb, were probably at first connected 
w’ith the story of Dionysus; later their 
range was extended to include tlie stories 
of heroes; they were only rarely drawn 
from hi 8 tor 5 \ Wc have the rccoid of only 
one tragedy (by Agathon, q.v.) where T>lc»t 
and characters were entirely imaginary. 

The word tragedy (rpayathla) appears ^ 
to he derived from tragodoi (rpaycaSot) 
meaning probably a chorus who xiergan- 
ated goats, or danced either for a goat 
(tragus) us prize or around a sacrificed 
goat. The later sense of the words 
‘ tragedy •*, ‘tragic*, would result from tho 
sorrowful character of the legends dealt 
with In plays known as tragedies. 


§ 2. Performance of Oreek tragedies 

The representation of tragedies in Attica 
was an incident of public worship and, 
imtil tho Alexandrian iieriod, appears to 
have been confined to tlio festivals of 
Dionysus. Tliey were performed, that is, 
in winter and early spring, ‘the season 
when the world is budding but there is 
not enough to eat* (Aleman), a period 
of anxiety In a primitive community, of 
longing that tho spirit of vegetation may 
duly be reborn, and of consequent intcr- 
ec'sHion. The altar of the god stood in the 
c'cutre of tho trehesfra (see Theatre, § 1). 
Jl is important to remember that plays 
could not, as in present times, bo seen on 
anj day of the j'ear. The pnncitial pro- 
diittion of new' tragedies was at the Gii'ut 
luonysid (t.ec Fistirols, § 4), on which 
ocvasion, during the oth and ttU c., three 
poet'i wen* iillowcd to coinpc'tc*, each poed 
piesenting (until the later part of the 
tth f .) thr(*c t lagcdies and onesatyric F»la>. 
Th(">e fcuir i)Ia\s (Ictmlogic's) iniglit be 
cMUineclid l)\ community of sul»jt*ct, but 
lareJy wc‘rc so. ^l’ragc*di(‘s wcui* produc*<*d 
fiNo at the ljcnac*a. Tin* rc'preHcntallons 
were organized iiy the magistrates and the* 
( osl borne by the choregi (see Chorus), The 
<ont(*Hts were clefucled at first by popidnr 
a< c lama tic »n, l.itt‘r by judges (i>robably 
fl>c) chosen by lot from an elected hst. 
Tlic poet and vhoregus whose plays were 
siKcc'ssful were rc'warded with a crown. 
Tho best ac‘tor among the protagonists 
(see below) also rc*c*c‘ived a prize. Only 
Athcmian ( it iz(‘ns w’ere allowed to take* part 
ill the « horns, thouftb mi‘tks (q.v.) were at 
a later date adniiltcd to it at the Lenaea. 

firctk trfig(*dv, as its history Indicates, 
c'ont.iiiH'd two c‘lciiu*nts, c’horal and drama- 
tic*. The former wras expressed in a variety 
of lyric metres, arranged in strophes and 
antistroidics, occasionally with epodcs 
(ciq.v.) nclilcil ; tho latter mainly in lambic 
ininctcrs (see Metre, § 2). Tho chorus was 
drawn uii in a rectangular form (as dis- 
tinguished from tho ‘ cii nVar chons ’ of tho 
ditti\ ramb) and its movcuicnts were based 
on this arrangcunont. It was ac'eoinpanied 
on the I lute. Its principal dance, know'n 
as tmmtleia, was of a dignified character. 
The number of persons in the chonis 
appears to have been twelve in most of 
the* plays of Aeschylus (wlu-thcr the chorus 
in the ‘Sujipliauta’ eomT>ria*d all the fifty 
daughters of Danao^ is imcertain), and to 
have been increased to fifteen by Sophocles. 
riioruscH continued to form a part of 
trugedioH through the r)th and part at least 
of the 4th fc-.. after choruses in Comedy 
had been discontinued ; but their precise 
cLuratiou is unknow'ii. 
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To the single actor of Thespis, Aeschy- (d) atasima, songs of the chorus *ln one 
Ills added a second. From the time place’, i.e. in the orchestra, as opposed to 
of Sophocles, the parts were distributed the parodoa when the chorus was entering, 
among three actors, tlip protagonist, deu~ They were originally reflections or expros- 
feragonisf, and tritagonUd \ to tlie first was diems at emotion evoked by the preceding 
assigned the longest and most, difficult episode. But tliis connexion was gradually 
part, together witli such other parts us severed, until Agothou (q.v.) finally sub- 
could be combined with it. The actors stitutedfm&oZiimt, mere musical Interludes 
were paid by the State (not by the between the episodes. 

and distributed to the corji]>eting (p) After the last stasimon came the 
])octs. They wore musks (see tsodos or final sc’cue. 

appropriate to their parts, a head-dn‘ss, (Ireok tragedy had always a religious 
and (at least in the time of Aeschjlus) a background, in consfuin iicc with its religi- 
long robe; also buskins {koihumoi) ha\- ous <*harartcr. The ehomses in some 
ing wry thick solos. Female parts wen* instances show* the survival of magic 
played by men. The actor sang (‘ortain dances, ilcbigned t(' a\ert pestilenco, bring 
K rii* passages, t,g. KOfipoi, J.imeiitatioiis, rum, etc. A tragedy wus originally the 
tidier solo or with the tliorus; iambic pi (‘sent ment of a single pathetic situation, 
passages tlirougliout the tiassi<*al period with little action. Aeschylus introduced 
ajipear to have been dcfi.uined, though | tJic idea of the diviue will sha]iing the 
perJiaps in a more nmsic.il and si iigi n course of »wtiits; Sophocles the further 

st>lc than is usual in ordinal y speech. In tii‘mciit of the human will, Jess powerful 
this rcs[)cct and also in the action (at than tlic divine will, W'orking in harmony 

bolrmn and stiff) tragedy giadually becaiiH* with or in oppodtion tt> It, more at tiie 
more realistic (Mynni.sr*os, who had acted mercy of ciivumstauccs. Jleiu'o developed 
for Aeschylus, spoke of CViIlipides, a su« - tlic /wnpe/tm, tlie t,|u>im*nt when the 
cessfiil actor of a latcf period, as ‘a mon- aid ion of tlie t raged v ’(‘haiigcs its course, 
key’). Kunjiidcs, morco\er, appears to a knot or complication huAing arisen in 
lia\e made the dress more realistic: he | the relations of the characters which bus 
A>as ehaffed by Aristo])hancs (in th<* to Im* unloosed. W ith Furipidoa the pert- 
‘ A< Iiarniaus’) about the lavs in wdiich In* jnhia bi'came more comiilicated, striking, 
ciotlu'd his heroes. In primitive tragedy ami aiiruiit; the anognorisis or ‘rceog- 
the lyric part, the songs of t lie (hoi us, pre- nition* ((K'casioiially used by SopboclcB) 
dominated; action and dialogue were auh- frequently provided in the tragedh^s of 
servieut to it. This relation was gradually Kuripides the turning point in question, 
reversed. The role of the ehoriis i- geiier- f 

ally that of spi'c tutors, liiimble in rank (lh(‘ § 4. 1 nncipal (rrvck trngcaians 

‘ Huriieiiides’ is a notable exception) and The principal w'rilcrs of fragedieH bo. 
respectful, sympathizing with ono or other fore Aeschylus, Sojihoeles, and Euripides 
of the chief (jharacters, taking a limited (qq.v.) were l^hrAmiclius, I’ratinas (qq.v.), 
l»arb in the action, commciitiTi<»- oi. or and Choerilus of Athens (/(. 482, of whom 
interpreting the dramatie situation. we know very little). There w('re a great 

number of tragedians during the fith and 
§ 3. Jtivisions and ronstrurtum of a Urnk 4tlioc, Most of them are known to us only 
trngrdg . y their namOwS. The most famous of them 

A fJreek tragedy uoniially contained the lapni't. from the three great anthors) wros 
following parts; ^^gathoii (q.v,). Some dozen of them won 

(a) the prolijguo (prahigoa), the part the prize from time to 1 iriie. Thedescen- 

before the entrance of t ho chorus, in mono- dants of Aeschylus and Sophocles in- 
loguo or dialogue, setting fortn the subject eluded tragedians of somo cmlncnco. A 
of the drama and tl«i situation from whicli younger Euripides, son or nephew of the 
it starts. In the earliest trag('dies the play poet, produced posthumous plays by the 
begins with the entrance of the chorus, elder Eurinides and was himself a drama- 
who set forth the subject. tist. B\it tragedy tended to become ex- 

(b) the parodns, the song a(K?.ompanying bausted towards the end of the 4th c., and 

the entrance of t lie chorus. pit/ last porlo»l produced no great poet. 

(c) the cpiSodtJS {epeisndia), scenes in - , t ^ j 

which one or more ni'tors took part, with • S itmnan Tragedy 

the chorus. The word epeisodwn iirobably The distant origins of Roman drama aro 
meant originally the entrance of an actor described under Comedy, § 5. A new im- 
to announce sometblng to the chorus, pulse was given when in 240 B.r. hi vine 
The episodes might contain lyrical pas- Andronicus (q.v.) first put on the stage 
sages, lamentation.s. Incidental songs rough adaptations of a (]>rook tragedy and 
the chorus, &c. They were divided by a Greek comedy, to be followed by other 
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adaptations from the Greek. NaeTins I Dacians, whoso territory he constituted a 
(q.T.), his younger contemporary, appears Roman proTlnoe. He also conquorod a 


to have been the first to compose, besides 
tragedies on Greek subjects, fabvlae prae- 
textae (q.v.), dramas whose themes were 
dravin from Roman history or legend. His 
successors Ennius, Pacuvlus, and Acclus 
(qq.v.) also wrote occasional praefextae 
among tragedies modelled on Greek origin- 
als. After them Roman tragedy declined, 
and there was no important t ragedian in r he 
later years of the Republic. Under AugU'^- 
tus, Asinius Pollio (q.v.) wrote tragedies 
which have perished, as have also the 
‘Medea* of Ovid and the ‘Thyestes' of 
Varius Rufus, both of them popular plays 
praised by Quint ihan. To the age of Nero 
belong the highly rhetorical tragedies of 
Seneca (q.v.); hke most of hw predeces- 
sors ho boi rowed his 8uh]ccts from Grec^k j 
sources, and it Is improbable that his 
tragedies woie intended for the stage. The 
ordinary metre of Roman tragedy was the j 
lambic trimeter (see Metrf, 5); this was 
used m dialogue. The sung por tions were in 
simple Ivrical metres adapted from the 
Greek. The chonib, when tlier© was one, | 
apiieaivd on the stage, not as in Greek i 
tragedy in the orchestra^ and c'ould take 
a groatei pait in the action of the play. 

lloraee in his *Ara Poetic a’ (q.v.) 
schemed to look forward to a national 
drama ; but the conchtions were unfavour- 
able to the development of tragedy. The 
perforiimuee of tragedies was not at Rome, 
as at Athens, a rcligiogls solemnity; there 
was no great homogeneous audic'uco iii 
sympathy with the poet; Greek themes 
cUd not greatly attract the Roman Bpc*c tu- 
tor; and trage dies on Roman theunes were 
comparativ ely few. Tragedy at Romo was 
mor^ and didactic in purposes inculcatug 
energy and fortitude, and was also valued 
for its displays of oratory, and occasionally 
as appealing to national or i)oliti(al senti- 
ment. liut it does not appear to ha\e 
produced any gieat original conceptions 
or the subtlety and character-drawing of 
its Greek piototvpe (though (^uintihan 
rated the lost ‘Thycbtes* of Vanus as 
equal to any Gieek tiagody). The fxtino- 
tioii of political hfo under the empire, bv 
rendering the choice of Roman subjects 
increasingly dilhcult and dangerous, was 
a further influence unfavourable to the 
growth of Roman tragedy. 

See also Tlteatre and Drama. 

«« 

Tragc'laphus, {Tragelaphos), see Mon- 
sters, 

Tra'jan {Marcus Ulpius Trajdnus), 
Roman emperor a.d. 98-117 (see Rome 
§ 11), of Spanish birth, a groat soldier, 
simple and unassuming, conqueror of the 


large part of the Parthian Empire, captur- 
ing Ctesiphon, its capital, and reached the 
Persian Gulf in the oourse of his expedi- 
tion. Among his public works at Rome 
wore the coustnictlon of the Forum of 
Trajan, where the Column of Trajan com- 
memorated his campaigns (see Forum 
Trajanum), and the foimdation of the 
library known as the Bibliotheca Ulpta. 
He showed great care for the welfare of 
Italy and the provinces. Pliny the Youn- 
ger (q.v.) delivered a ‘I’anegyrJc* on him, 
and when governor of Blthyma corre- 
sponded with him. 

Traube, Ludwig, see Tarts^ § 11. 
Trebe'llius Po'llid, see Histaria Augusta. 

Tre'sviri capita'les and Tre'sviri 
Moneta'les, st^e Vigintxxnrafe. 

Tri'ad, in Greek poetry, a group of three 
lyric stamsas, of which the first two, the 
strophe and antistrophe, .are syminetucal 
(i.e. correspond in metre), the thiid, or 
epode. Is on a diifercnt model. The cpodcs, 
in Pindar at hrist, eone-^pond to one 
another. This method o£ wilting, which 
broke the monotony of a senes of similiiP 
stanzas, was intfodueed bv {stesich(»rus, 
and toUowod by tiimomdes and l^dar. 
Tribonia'nus, of Side In Pamphylia, a 
great jurist and quaestor of (be palace 
under Justinian, the comirilcr of the 
* (.\)rpus J ui is Civlhs *. See J ustinian. 

Trl'brach (-k), see Metre, § 1. 

Tribunes of the plebs {TriMni plebis), 
at Rome, oiiginally two in miinbcr, snbso- 
qucntly merca'-.t.'d to five and then to ten, 
wt»re magistiutes of free pledadan hiitli 
charged with the protection of the people, 
and for this puriM>®'e poswssed of the light 
of veto {irUtrtfssw) by winch they could 
stop tho action of any other magistrate. 
Their perserns weiu inviolable. They could 
summon meetings of the plebeians to dis- 
cuss public afiairs and proliose changes of 
the law (see ConcUium plebis). They were 
elected annually, butrit is uncertain by 
what body they were elected. Patricians 
might become tribunes by getting them- 
selves adopted into a plebeian family (see 
tho cAse of Clodius, under Cicero, § .3). 

, After its early prominence (o.g. at tho 
time of tho Licinlan Rogatibns, q.v.), the 
tribunate lost Importance and became a 
tool of the Senate, till revived by the 
(xracchi (q.v.), after which it was a source 
of fiTTcat anxiety to the ruling class (cf. 
Saturninus and the younger M. Livaus 
IJmsus). Snlla curtailed its powers by 
r^tiicting the scope of tho veto and for- 
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biddinfir any one who had hold tho tribun- 
ato to advanco to higher office. But these 
privileges were restored within ton years 
of Sulla’s death and tribunes i)layed an 
important part in the prott‘cti()U of Julius 
Caesar’s interests at Rome during his 
governorship of Gnul. Under the empire 
tho emperor was endued with tribunicia 
jtnteslcLs and the real tril)uncs lost all 
imporionce. 

Tribii'ni aera'rii, of whom notliiug eer- 
tain is known, appear to hH\e been origin- 
ally officials of the tribes who saw to tlie 
collection of the iribufum or tax on pro- 
perty and to the payment of soldiei-s on 
serviee (when pay had been inlroduecd). 
Tn late repiihlu an times this ujis the name 
'•f an order from which the juroi^s of the 
gimcstiovrfi A^ore in part drawn (see Ju<li- 
citd Procedure^ § 2). 

Tribu'ni mi'Htum, originn lly sn hordinai e 
military cotiiiiiandefs iu ’ he Boriiaii army. 
From eaily repuliliedti times plel)eiaiis 
were eligible for these tribunates. From 
433 tribuni mlWdrCs corisuldri poftstutr 
(three and later six in number) were frtnu 
time to time apfiointed and for these p<*'^ls 
llkoAvisc ])l(‘beianH were (digible. These 
appoint nients were discemt inued fiom 300. 
In Inter reimblicnn times the (‘omin.ind of 
eu(h legion w’as entrusted to six trxbimi 
inihtmn, wdio eommaiided iu turn, until 
Cae«nr i)laced a single Uydtus at the Jicad 
of eaeh legion. 

Tribu'tum, see Borne, § 1 4 

Tricli'nium, eouehes puTiuing round three 
sides of a diimer-table, tlie usual arraijfl^e- 
ment in a Homan dining-room. Tlie tliree 
couches eaeh aeeoiiimodnted (hn^c per- 
sons, rcelining on tlieir l<‘ft fhJeft. The 
host reclined at the upper end <if the couch 
{Uctus Imns) which stood on the left <*f the 
tabic (as Hceu from the foot of the table); 
the ehief guest reclined next to liim at the 
end of the Ivclus mediuff (ahmg tlu' top of 
tho table). Tho lerttis sumniu'i was set 
along the righj-hand side of the table. 
Triclinium was also tho name of tho room 
containing these coiiehcs, the dining-room. 

Triera'rchia, see ^Jhirai/. 
Trima'lchio’s Banquet, see Petronius 
Arbiter. 

Tri'meter, see Metre, § 1. 

Trma'cria, Aso SicUu- 
Trinu'mntus (‘Three bob’), a comedy by 
Plautus, adapted from a play by Philemon 
(see Ctmiedu* § 4). For the meaning of the 
word ‘trlBummus* see H. Mattingly and 
E. S. G. Robinson In Proceedinos of the 
British Academy, vol. 18, 1932. 


TrtaUa 

While Charmld^, a wealthy Athenian, 
is out of the country, his dissolute sou 
Lesboniciis has wasted his substance and 
even put lip his house for sale. Gharmldes. 
when starting on his travels, has entrusted 
his son and daughter and his interests 
generally to his friend Callicles, and con- 
llded to him In secrecy that a treasure is 
concealed in the house. To preveut this 
treasure from falling, wdth tho house, into 
strange hnndo, Callicles has bought tho 
house hiuHclf. L.\sitcloa, a rich friend of 
Lesbouiciis, wishing to do o kindness lo 
(he latter, proposes to take his sister in 
marriage without a dowry. Lcsbonieu"-, 
1 hough a spendthrift, retains his pride, ami 
although he w'ouid gladly give his sister 
to his friend, will not accept an arrange- 
ment discreditable to hi.s own family. 
Callic‘les likewise, though he approves tho 
mahli, Ihinkh the girl must have a dowry 
out of the c'>n<‘cnlod treasure. The ques- 
tion is how' to ar»*.'tnge this without reveal- 
ing to Lesbonifiis the existence of the 
treasure, (^alliclos contrive ■« this by hiring 
‘h>i* three bob’, a ‘Kj'coiihaiit’, that is 
to hjiy an iiii'-cmpulMiP fellow roatly (if 
paid) for an.\ piece of deceit, who is to 
f)ri‘tend to come to Lesbonieus bringing n 
letter from his father and n tlioiisund gold 
pieces lo bt used as a dowry for the daugh- 
ter. ThN inoriej is in fact 1 f> be taken from 
iho treasure eoueealed iu tlie house. But 
Charmides hiirmelf now arrives imcx- 
peelcdly, foils in with the syeophuut us 
the latter is kinu^kiug at (/liarmhles’ door, 
leaiiih ills eiTand, and exposes lilm. Ilo 
linds that tlic house is m> longer his ow’n 
but has been bought by (’allicles, and 
begins lo upbraid the Utter. On learning 
the facts, ho w’armlv thanks ('allicles for 
his tiiielity, gives his daughter with a 
portion to Lysitcles, and pardons tho now 
penitent Lcslionieus. 

Tripto'lemus (Tri/dolemos), seo Pemefer 
.iiid Minors Bhadamanfhus and Aeacus. 
Jlu're was a temple of Triptolcmus at 
Kleusis. 

Tri'sfia, eh'giao poems by Ovid in five 
books, written during tho early years of 
the poet’s exile a.I). 8-12, most of them 
in tiic form of epistles to his W’ifc and 
friends (ii'inamcd, a few to oneiiiics), and 
most of tlioiu lamenting his lot and praying 
ibat some mitigation of his punishment 
* may be obtained. 

Jlook 1 consists of poems written in the 
etJurse of his long voyage to Tomi on the 
Block Sea, describing tho storms and 
hardships that ho encountered. The third 
poem of this book is an account of his last 
night in Rome. 

Book II is a single poem, a plea that his 
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punishment is disproporlionale to his 
fault. 

The remoininsr hooks contain some 
IntcrcsllnR descriptions of his life at Tomi, 
the flat, treeless landscape, the rlgrorous 
ollmato, the attat'ks of barbarians on tho 
town (when Ovid himself is constrained to 
take up arms for its defence), his lon#»liness 
amonj? his (ictic hosts. There is a certain 
monotony in tho constant complaints, a 
sense of lack of diprnity and fortitude, of 
which the poet hlmstdf appears to ht‘«vo 
been conscious (v. i). Book IV. x is a valu- 
able autobiORraphy, 

The letters nppear to havo been sent 
separatc'ly and then collected in groups for 
publication. 

Tri'ton (TrJftm), in Greek mythology a 
merman, son of Poseidon (n.v.) and Yniphi- 
tritc. The origin of his name (as al-o of 
Amphitiiti) is obsenre, and may not be 
Greek. Represent od as tlsh-shaiied from 
the middle down, he eompa ruble to some 
onoiitiil gods (c.g. Dagon of tho O.T. ; bco 
Monsters), lie is also eomnionly •^hown 
blowing f)n a eoneli, and NTiigil debcrihes 
how Misfnus (hallenged him to a contest 
on this instrument and wms drowmed by 
him. In some forms of the legend there 
are, not one, hnt a rmmber of Tritons (see 
under /Vn/svmoi.s (*i)). 

Trito'nia, an ei»ilhet sonu times used of 
Pallai Athene (e.g. \ng, Aen. \, 701), 
because ac eording to a sloiy told by 
IlcToclolus (iv, lS())hbe was the daughter of 
Poseidon and the Tritrtniaii Lube in Libya. 

Triumph, the festal procession with 
wliicfi the success of a Roman general in 
an important campaign against foreign 
enoimes, was, bv tho aurlioiily of the 
Hcnate, colchrated at Rome, ^’he general 
had to rcunain outside the city till the 
triumph was ecleljrated; otherwise he 
would Iieeornc a private eiti/cn. Hor this 
rc-asoTi tho rtoiuite met in the Temple of 
Jlellona, in the Gaiiipus Martins outside the 
walls to receive him on his return from his 
campaign. Tho procession, st.iiting from 
tlie (Jampub Martins, passed along the Via 
Saera and ascended to tho Gapitol (see 
Rome, S 1). It iiicludc*d the magistrates 
and the Senate, tho spoils of the campaign 
earned on men’s slioulders, wliite bulls for 
the saeiiflee, the eniitives, and tlriallv tlie 
general in a triumphal ear, wearing 
purple toga decorated with golden stais,^ 
and wreathed with bay. A erow'd#of 
soidieis followed, who sang triumphal 
songs and, by ancient lieenec, made ribald 
jests about their general. At the Temple 
of Jupiter on tin* Gapitol, tlie gencrid 
surrendered his bays to the god and offered 
sacriflee. 


Tho Ovaiio was a lesser form of celebra- 
tion, granted when a general’s exploits 
were not thought to merit tho full triumph. 
In this the victor entered the city on foot 
(later on horseback), wearing tho toga 
prattexta (see Clothing, § 3) and a wreath 
of myrtle. 

Tri'via, see Diana. 

Tro'ades, see Trojan Women. 

Tro'chee (-kl), Trocha'ic, see Metre, §§ 1 
and 2. 

Troe'zen {Tnnzen), a plain at the NE. 
extremity of the promontory of Argolis, 
tho iioiiic of Acllira, mother of Thi'seus 
(q.v.), and the scene of tho death of 
Uippolytiis (ci.v.). 

Tro'gus, PoMPirrs (the quantity of the 
o In Trogus is uneertam). a native of 
(.tallia Narixmc'iisis, whose fatiior had been 
a lieutenaut of Julius Caesar. lie lived 
in the time of Augustus and wrote in 
Latin ‘Uistoriae Philippicac*, a history 
of tho woild in 4i books, ci'iitred in 
tlio hi‘.lory of Macedonia, and iJiobablv 
tounded on Grei'k muiiccs. We have only 
.in uhbr(*vi.diou ot it by .fustin (q.v.). 

Tro'ilus, in Gieik mvtUology, a >ouTiger 
‘on of Pn.iin (q.v.) and Ilcfiiha, slam l>v 
\chincfl. Por tffe ]>ost -elnss.a‘al ston ot 
Troilus and Citssidu, sei undc*r Pamlnrus, 

Trojan Horse, Thu, a device resort erl to 
by the (Jneks after the death f>f Adnlles, 
to rapt 111 o Troy. Epeios, a skilful crafts- 
man, constructed a huge wooden hoise, 
insi«Ie whnh 7 >ieked (ireek warriors, in- 
cluding Od>bseiis, were concealed. Then 
tlie Greek army withdrew, leaving Sinon 
behind. He declared himself to the Tro- 
jans a desiTter, and profes^-ed to reveal to 
them that the horse W'lis an oflering to 
Athene, .iiid that if lirouglit within the 
city it would render it impregnable*. In 
spite of the warning givem to the Trojans 
by Laoeiion (a priest of \i)ollo), w’ho with 
his two sons was thereupon killed by ser- 
pents, and of the warnq^g of Cassandra 
(q.v.), the horse was dragged into Tmv. 
The Greeks eamo forth from the horse at 
night and tlie city wa i taken. The story 
TKThnps retleris boinc tradition of an early 
siege-engine. It is referred to in the 
‘Odyssey’ (iv. 271; viii. xi. 523) and 
told at 1 he begimiing of I he second book 
of the ‘ .\encid*. 

Trojan War, Tjie, the subject of a legend 
which iirobably reflects a real war between 
Aehaeons (see Migrations and Dialerts) 
and inhabitants of the Troad, perhaps due 
to a quarrel about trade. Tin’s real wai is 
believed to havo taken place in the first 
eHiarter of the 12th c. B.c„ and Troy to 
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have fallen son^^vhere about the tradi- 
tional date 1184. In the Homeric account 
it woB waffod by tbe Achaoans led by 
Agamemnon to recover Helen, who had 
been abducted from Greer-o by Paris 
(qq.v.). The first nine years of tlie uar 
were indecisive. Then followed the events 
recounted in the ‘Hicid' (q.v.). After this, 
according to i»ost-lh)riicrif legend, oc- 
curred the coming of the Amazons under 
Penthesilea (see Arhilles) and of the 
Lhhiopians under Meiunon t<» reinforce 
the Trojans, the dc'ath of Achilles (q.v.), 
the summoning of Ncoptolt'nms and Phi- 
loctctcs (qq.v.) to reinforco the Greeks, 
the incident of the Trojan Horse (q.v.), 
and the fall of the eilv. 

Medieval legend relating to the Ihudan 
War is mainly based on Latin works uhii h 
piirportid to he transJatioris of llu‘ n.iiia- 
ti\esof T>ares Phrygius and Du-t y-i Creten- 
tas (qcj.v.). Dan'S Phrjgins, suiijioscd t<» 
have been on llic Tnijo’' sitlo, appears to 
ha\e infhieiKS’d, more tlian Diet\s C’re- 
lerisis, tlie \\ esteni nations, s<tine of wliieli 
elaitnt'd .a Trojan aiaestrj. Tims Hector, 
rather than Adnllt's, he(<nne the Ideal of 
chivalry. In Kngl.in<l the mo*'! prominent 
toitn of the niedh \al Trojan legeial wa-. 
the story to whit li (Jeoftnj of Monmouth 
niOO.' ,)l)gaM‘euTien( \ -that Hnilns, great- 
grandson t)f \ent*as, (‘olleeted a leniiiant 
of the 'Projan ract' and settled in Itritain, 
thenniiiiihahited ‘eveeid foi a few g'aids*, 
and ftiuniled Troynovant or New’ Trov 
(later known as London). The legend was 
diseu.ssoil down to mneh later limes, <*.g. 
by Slow ?-l(»0,>) and Spet'd (15.'»2?- 

H!2y); it w'as aeee[ited l)y llolinshctl id. 
L'lSOf), and is repnahieed in ptictical 
l»>rni by Si)ensor and Drayttui. lAtigale 
(I.'ITO f-ll.'il ?) in liN ‘TIoy-hrlCl^ tohJ the 
stoiy of Trov, basing himself (»n (hi! If> di 
(\ilouiia, who in turn drew' on Diet\s 
Crotensis and T>arcs IMir\giiiR. ft is iitde- 
woithy that the' first book issued from 
Caxtoii’s press v\as his ‘Iletuvell of tlie 
Histories of Troy', transl.itcd from a 
I'ronch romaneg. 

'Trtijan H'oiwcn {TrCmdcs), (1) a tragedy 
by Huriiddes, prodAeed in 4 1 o n.e., sbortlv 
after the conquest of*MeIos (q.v.) by the 
Athenians, and the slaughter of its male 
inhabitants. It is one of tlK' most poignant 
of the fdays of Kuripidop, the presentation 
of a single tr^ii situation: the condition 
of the Trojan woitum wlitm their iiien-folk 
have been killed and they are at the mere y 
of their captors. Grieving and anxious 
they await their fate. Talthybius, the 
herald, announces that they arc to bo dis- 
tributed among Ibc viclors. Hecuba her- 
self is to be the thrall of the hated Odyt- 


Troy 

seus; her daughter Cassandra has been 
allotted to Agamemnon; while it is re- 
vealed that her other daughter Polyxena 
has been slaughtered on the tomb of 
Ar'blllcB. The tragic figure of Cassandra 
appears; she foretells some of the evils 
that are to befall the conquerors. Then 
eoiries Andromache. She eariios her little 
son Astyanax, and is to be the prize of 
Ncoptolemua. Talthybius returns to cairy 
ott Vstyanax, whoso death has been 
ordered by the (Treeks. The meeting of 
Meneluns and Helen follows; he is deter- 
mined on her desi ruction, and Ilcenba 
stimulates his wrath. Hut Helen pleads 
her cau'' 0 , and when M(*rieIauH and 
Helen depart, their reeoneiliation is fore- 
.‘^hadowed. Talthybius uppt'ars once more 
with the broken hojJy of Astyanax, and 
lleenha p^cqaires the burial. Finally Troy 
is liivd ai'fi its towi'rs eoIln]ise. 

{!) A trag( dy by Seneca t he Philosopher, 
ba^ed on tiic al»ove ]»Iay, and eoinhining 
wilJi It the saeriliee of I’olyxena from the 
‘ Hecuba’ of Kuripjil(*s. This is one of tlu' 
ix"! ol the Seiicfan tiarediesand contains 
lae sagos of deop j>ahh*lou and pathos. 

Tropho'nius {TmplntnioK) and A(^a- 
me'des, legi'ndar\ mius of Krglnns of 
t)i< iiomemis. Tlioy were areliileets, and 
w’ere said to lane Imill tlie ti'mplc of 
\l»ollo at Dt'lpin anti u treasury for 
IDruTi- th(‘ Hoeotiari or Augoas, king of 
Fhs. About lluK tn'asiiry a tale is told 
similar to that of the tioasnry of Rliaiiip- 
siiiitiH (ti.v.) Tlie two lirofhers rolilied 
Hie t)ea.sur\ b> means of a movable stone 
in llie wall, and when Againedes was 
caught in a trn]>, Trophenius cut off his 
head to avoid detection. Trophoriins was 
•'ubsoquoiilly swallow'ed up bv the earth 
at Jjebadeiu in HoeolLa, where in u sub- 
terrane.ari chamiier Jie w’lin thereafter con- 
sulted ns ail oracle limit r the name of 
Viis Tropboniiis. Tlie huiipliant always 
1 mergj'd fr im this Carr of Trophonius pale 
ind dejected and it ht'cime tiroverbinl 
to say of persons of melaneholv or serious 
aspect that they had consulted the ora( lo 
of Trophoiiius. 

Tros, SCO Trny* 

Troy {Trmd^ Trohl^ or Trdin)^ an ancient 
eitv near the river Sfamandor on the 
A.siatie shore of the Ucllesiioiit. Its site 
OHS been found at the modern Hissarlik, 
•wiien* SeldiciiiaTiTi (q.v.) dist'overed the 
re^iaiiis of nine siiecessivc settlements, the 
earliest dat ing back to the stone age. J t was 
the sixth of these settlements that f onns the 
subject of the legend of the Trojan War 
(q.v.). Tt was then In the possession of 
Plirygiaiis, immigrants from the Balkans, 
akin to the Achaoans. Excavations have 
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revealod that it was a small place, rather 
a fort than a city, roughly circular in 
shape, not more than 200 yards across 
(which explains how Achilles could chase 
Hector three times round its walls). The 
walls wore fifteen feet thick and arc 
still twenty feet high, with gates in it and 
square towers for its defence. The ground 
within the walls rose in terraces to the 
palace in the centre. 

The Greek legendary history of the 
foundation of the city Is as follows. 
Dardonus, son of Zeus, *cHtablibhed Das* 
dania* (II. xx. 21M), a district NE. of Troy, 
and married the daughter of the local king 
Teucer (Teukras), Ho had as dCHCondants 
Tros (from whom the district of the Tioad 
and the Trojans were named), and lius, 
who founded the rity of Troy, known in 
consequence ns lliuni (Ilion). The genea- 
logy of the r(»al faiuih ol Tro^ acfoiding 
to Homer, hupplemontod by later writers, 
is as follows : 


ligion, the festival, on 23 March and 
23 May, of the purification of the trumpets 
used on corcmonial occasions. 

Tu'cca, notivA, sec Aemid, ad fin, 

Tu'llia, (1) in Koman legendary history 
(see liomit § 2), daughter of king Sciwins 
Tullius and wife of Tarquiuius Superbus. 
She stirred her husband to oust her father 
from the throne, and when the latter had 
been murdered, drove her chariot over his 
dead body. 

(2 ) the daughter of Cicero, bom in 7C B.C. 
She was three times married, first to C. 
Calpnrnms i*iho Frugi, then to Ffirius 
Crasslpes, ami ihiidly to P. Cornelius 
Dolabolla, a profligate, alternately a sup- 
porter of Caesar and of Hrutus, consul in 
44 B.C. Her death in 45 threw her father 
into despair; see uiidor Cicero, § 4, and 
Sidpiriuit ]\*ufvs, 

Tullia'num, at Romo, an underground 
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Truculv'ntuH (‘The Churl’), a comedy by 
Plautus. 

The comedy, which has little plot, is 
mainly eonceriiod with the doings of a 
covetous courtesan, who bhamelc'ssly ex- 
ploits h(*r three lovers, a dissolute young 
Athenian, <i biaggart captain, and a young 
man from the country. On one of them, 
the captain, she palms off a child which 
she has procured, and pretends that ho is 
its father. The child turns out to he that 
of the Athenian and a free-hom girl, whom 
in penitence her seducer agrees to marry. 
The TruculerUtts is the churlish slave^bf 
the country bumpkin. Ho tries to prevent 
his master wasting his substance on the 
woman, hut himself falls In love with her 
maid. 

TUbilu'stria {TiMlualria), In Roman re- 


prison c»t the foot of the Capitollne hill, 
whcie the Oatilmanau conspirators and 
other notable prisoners were put to death. 

Tu'llus Hosti'lius (Hostlhus), one of the 
legendary kings of Rome (see Rome, § 2). 
TIih reign is siud ti» have been a period of 
(Xinstant wars, v\hich included thostrugglo 
with Alba (sec Jloratvi and Curiatii), 

Tully, the name by whic‘h Marcus Tullius 
(’icero (q.v.) w'as frequently referred to by 
English BcholaiH and authors dowm to 
fairly recent times, e.g. by ffooit (through 
(ho mouth of Monkbarns In ‘The Anti- 
quary *) ; and by Byron, who wrroto (‘ Chllde 
Harold*, iv. 110), 

Tully was not so eloquent as thou. 

Thou nameless column with a buried haao. 

Tu'nica, see Clothing, S 3. 
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Tu'Hae Laudd^tio, see Women (Poaiiion 
of). 

Tu'rnus, in the ‘Aeneld* (q.v.). klnsr of 
the Rutnli, betrothed to Layinia (q.v.). 
Ho is a fiery warrior, tht*“ most spirited 
character in the poem, and fiorc'elj' op- 
poses the invasion of the Trojans and the 
proposed marriaso of Lavinia to Aeneas. 
He is killed by Aeneas. 

Tu'sculan Disputations (Tiiacidanae 
DispuUitUmes), a philosophical tr<*ati8e in 
five books by Cicero on the conditions of 
happiness. The work was written in 45 
B.c. and addressed to Brutus. It takes the 
fonn of conversations between two charac- 
ters indicated as M and A. These maj 
signify ‘Marcus* and ‘Adulesccns*, or 
represent M and A, MaBijrrjs and Aiha- 
OKoXos (‘pupil* and ‘teacher’); but thcoc 
are only conjectures. Cicero’s villa at 
TuHculura was the iniagiiiarj scene of the 
con versat ions. 

After an introdui'tion defending the 
adoption of philosophy as a subject for 
treatment in I. at in literal me, Citero In 
Book 1 deals with the proiiosltion that 
death is an evil and nn irnpedinunt to j 
haiiplness. Death is either a change of 
place for the soul or annihilation: in 
licit lier case is it an evil ; ‘ quod oinnibuH 
ncccsHC cst, Jdiie miseruiu esse uni potest ? ’ 

Book II deals with physical sufteriiig, 
and shoivs that it is of trilling hnpoitanco 
by the side of virtue, that it can be borne 
with fortitude, and that death Is a refuge 
from it. 

Book HI discusses mental suiTcrinj; or 
distress {aegritudo, Autd^), whether <hie to 
mourning, envy, compasHion, vexation, or 
despondency, and shows that it originate'* 
in a mistaken judgement, is an ..ct of will, 
and can be overcome by rc*tlectioii, forti- 
tude, and self-restraint. 

Hook 1 V. Other mental disorders, exces- 
sive delight, lust, and fear, arc similarly , 
due to errors of judgement, and can be 
overcome by philosophv. 

Book V ilisiusscs whdher virtue alone 
is sufficient to happiness, whether, e.g. the 
virtuous man can lie happy under torture. 
Cicero adopts the Htpic view that the wise 
and virtuous man is happy always. 

Tu'sculum, an amdent town in the 
moimtains S£. of Rome about ten miles 
from the ci^. There Cicero had a favoura 
ite villa. For the legendary founder of 
Tuscolum see TeZeponua. 

Twelve Tables, The, a code of Roman 
law drawn up by a commission of ton 
{decemviri) and published in 451-450 B.c., 
on the demand of the plebeians. The tradi- 
tion that envoys had been sent to Qrcice 
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to Btudy the laws of certain Greek 
States is thought Improbable; but the 
Tables certainly incorporated some Greek 
ideas. Fragments of the code survive In 
a form which probably represents, not the 
original text, but the outcome of various 
revisions. They are couched in a precise 
su(*(‘iiict language, showing the Roman 
genius for legal expression. The fragments 
combine prescriptions of a barbarous 
liarshness with others adapted to a more 
c'ivilizod state of society. The code was 
taught In Roman schools as late as Dlccro’s 
time and influenced Roman thought and 
Roman hterary stylo. Even by so late 
an author as Aulus GflUns (2nd c. a.d.) 
tUev are referred to with respect, tfiough 
thought ob8<‘urc in pails (Noel. Att. xx. i). 

Ty'che ( Tuchl), in Greek religious thougiit, 
fortune or ( imnee, the incalculable ele- 
nieiit in life, whif‘h may bring good or 
evil; a conception which developed as the 
old belief in the gods dcclliiod. Tbo word 
(from rvyxf^veiv) means ‘iliut wlilch hap- 
j)cns*. I'indar calls Tycho one of the 
Fates, stronger thin;: her sisters; but she 
nev or become fully iicrsoniflcd or a subject 
of mythology. 

Ty'd^s {TUdeus), in Greek mythology, 
son of f)encTis, king of Oalydon. He went 
into exile for homicide, and at Argos 
married Dcipvle, daughter of Adrastus 
(q.v.), while l^olvniees (q.v.) mairlod her 
s^tor Argt^a. He was one of the loaders 
in the expedition of the ‘Hevon against 
Thelios* (see Oedipus), and was father of 
Diomodcs (q.v,). 

Tynda^ridae, a name* sometimes given to 
(’astor and I'ollux (see Dioscuri), whose 
mother Leda (q.v.) was wife of Tyndareus 
{Tundartos) king of Sparta. 

Typho'eus {Tuphoeua, In Latin Typho- 
eus) or Ty'phon (Tuphon), aecorcliug to 
Uesiud son of Tartarus and Go (qq.v.), a 
terrible monster with a hundred serpents’ 
heads, fierj eyes, and a tremendous voice, 
whom Zeus attacked with thunderbolts, 
set on fire, and flung Into Tartarus (see 
Monsters). Virgil’s ‘Inarime, lovls im- 
perils impost a Typhoco* (Aen. ix. 716), 
where Inarime is the name of an island oiT 
the coast of C’umpania, appeara to a 
misundeirtCand'ng of Homer’s eiv *Apifj.OLS 
(II. ii. 78 J). ‘in the land of the Arlmi*, the 
resting-place of Typhoons. 

For Typhon, the Kgj'ptian god Set, see 
(%iri8. 

Ty'ro (Turo), in Greek mythology, daugh- 
ter of Salmonoub (q.v.). She was loved by 
Poseidon, who visited her disguised as the 
Thessalian river Enipdhs and made a great 
wave curl over and conceal them (Od. zl. 
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234 et eeq.). To Poseidon she bore two 
sons, Peli&s (see Argonauts) and Nolebs 
(the father of Nestor, q.v.). By Crcthehs 
(brother of Salmoncus) she was mother of 
Aeson and frrandmothor of Ja^dn (see 
Argonauts), See also Mclamptts. 

Tyrrhe'nians, see Etruscans, 

Tyrtae'us (Turtaios), a poet who lived at 
Sparta about the middle of the 7tb c. b.c., 
at the time of the second Messcnlan War. 
The story that he was of Attic orUriii and 
sent by Athens io Sparta in response to a 
request for assistance in that war ma^ 
probably bo treated as merely a facetious 
anecdote. He encourapred the HparUius 
by his war-8onjf« dn anapaests) and also 
wrote elcKies, some of them exhortinpr the 
people to political peace and order. oth<*rs 
to virtu(‘ and bravery. Only fragments 
of his work survive. 

Tze'tzcs, see 7\xts and Studies^ § 1. 


IT 

IT'lpian (DomidiisJUpidnits), a Tvrian b^ 
birth, and a famous itonian jurist iimler 
(\aracalia (a.h. 211-17). He was a pupil of 
Parunian (q.v.), became i*rue(onan Pre- 
fect and fruardiari of the young emperor 
Alexander Se\<Tiis. He uas murdered b^ 
soldiers in the imperial palace in 2‘iH, lie 
wtus u voluminous writer <»f legal com- 
ment aries, extracts from which form a 
large luu-t of tlie ‘Digest* ot Justimaii 
(q.v^). / 

Uly'sses or I’Li'xEfl, see Odi/sscus. 
tira'nia (Owmmd), see Mutifs, 

C'ranus (Ouranos), in (Ireek inythologv 
the personi flail ion of the heavens ; accord- 
ing to Hesiod the son of tie (earth), and 
as her Imshand the father of the Titans 
(including (Yoiuis, the father of 'Aow ), the 
CyeloT»eH, and the llundrefl-handed (iiunts 
(qq.v.). 

V 

Yacu'na, n S«abine goddess of uncertain 
attributes. Horaee (Kp. i. x. 40) hi)eaks 
of himself as dietatiiig the letter ffroui 
tho Hablnc liills) ‘behind the mouldering 
temple of Vaeuna*. 

Vale'rius {VnUri'us) Flaccus, G1 !ub, a 
Latin poet of wliom little is kuowm 
except that he h*ved partly in the reign of 
Vespasian and was perhaps one of the 
Quindenmviri sacris f^ariundis (q.v.). lie 
is described as ‘yctinus*. and this may 
mean that ho w'as a native of Setia, but 


whether of Setia in cSmpania or of 
Setia in Spain is unknown. His eplo 
poem, the ‘ Argonauticn.*, on tho quest 
of the Golden Fleece (see Argonauts), 
appears to have been begim c. a.u. 70. 
It w-OB left unfinished (eight books were 
written), and the author apiiears to have 
died e, a.d. 90. In lids work he followed 
principally tho poem on tho sarao themo 
by Aj)olloniua Hhodius, but others (in- 
cluding VaiTo At acinus, q.v.) had treated 
tho subject, and these he may have 
consult(‘d. Som(‘ of his incidents show 
tho influ(*Tice of the ‘Odyssey’ and tho 
‘Aeneid’, and he also lut rodiii*(‘s i*j)isodes 
of his own invention. The best part of tho 
poem is in tho 7tli and 8th books, where 
with much art and in a grsner and lesq 
T'layful manner than Apollonius he de- 
velops the charneter of Medea, torn be- 
tw’e<*n her passion ftr .lason and her 
loyalty to her father, and enlists tho 
readtu’s syniivathy for her. .la^m ho 
makes weak and irresolute, and leaves 
him eonlernplating the betraval of his 
bride. The autlK»r sliows narrntiyo Jiud 
dewriptho i)ow'er and an interest in 
ps.vcbologieal analysis. Ilis work w.is 
completely forgotten until a manuscript 
of the first four hooks was rediscovered by 
i»oggio in 1417. 

Vale'rius iyaUrhm) Maximus, of whose 
life very lillle is known, (‘n (*pt t hat ho be- 
longed to tho period of Tiberius, w'as tho 
eompiler of an extant colleelion of autv- 
diites, ‘Faeta et l)i<-1a Memorribilia’, in 
nine booJts, for the use of orators. Tho 
ane/’dotes are arranged, aceiu'ding to the 
Hulijcets they illustrate, roughly as follow's : 
Hook I, religion, omeiis, prodigies: Hook 
J1 , social euBtoms ; Hooks ITT-Vl, y irlufuis 
eondwt (fortitude, moderation, human- 
ity, ctc\); Hooks Vll and VilJ, a luiseel- 
laneoiis group inr‘liidirig good fortune, 
military stratagems, faiiious layv-siiits, 
<*l(»(Hienee, and many' other items; Hook 
IX, <*vil eonduet. The examples on euc‘li 
topic are grouped separately according as 
they aio drawn from the Ifves of Roman 
or foreign worthies. The author’t enm- 
rrients shoyv little originulit.y or breadth 
of view, and he tlatte»’s Tib(Tius. Hut tho 
work proved useful, and its T^opularity', 
which it retained in the Middle Ages, is 
shown by the fact that tyvo epitomes of it 
were made. It throws light here and there 
bn tho social history of Romt. 

Vaphio Cups, see Tormtic Art. 

Va'rius Ru'fus, LtJc’irs, a friend of Virgil 
and Horace, and the author of a tragedy 
on the story of Thyestes (q.v,) and of 
epics on Julius fViesar and the wars of 
AUiTUHtus. These have not suivivcd. The 
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tra^dy ‘Thyestes* was performed in 
29 B.c. at the Ramos in celebration of the 
■victory of A.ctium, and the author rc- 
receivod a million BesterccH (say £8,000) 
for it from Angrustus. Quintilian thouRht 
it the equal of any Greek tragedy. Varius 
was one of the editors of the ‘ Aencid* after 
the death of Virgil, 

Va'rro, Mauctts Tkrentius, 

(116-27 B.c.), * themoHt learned of IlomauM ’ 
according to Quintilian, was boru at Uoato 
in Wabinc territory of a well-to-do family, 
lie was opposed to Oaesar in politics, and 
was a Pompeian oilieer in Spain at the 
tiino of the Civil War, hut was recon- 
ciled tt> (’aesar and was to havo been the 
head of tlje public li]>rary whose creation 
Caesar eoutein plated. Ho was a poet, 
satirist, antiquarian, jurist, geogruF)her, 
gi'aimnariaii, and scientist ; and his 
voluiiiinous writings (over COO vtdunies) 
ineliid<*d also works education ai»<l 
philosfjphy. Little of alt this has survdvotl 
exee[)t his ‘ De He Hustica’ (q.v. j,six books 
out of the twentv-fiv(' of his ‘De Lingua 
Latina *, sin<l fragnumts amounting to 
eonie GOO liiK's (if his ‘Satirue Momppeae*. 

The ‘ De Idngua liatina ’ is a systematic 
treatise on J.atin (Tranimar, d(‘u1ing siie- 
eessively with Ktyinology, luflr\ioii, and 
fcSv nl a a pioneer work sh«)wing oc<-asional 
penetration, Imt many of his (!cii vat ions 
are absurd. Hooks V- X, w liieli vt<‘ i>oshess, 
are dedicated to Cicero. 

The ‘Satirne IMenii)pea<**, satires on the 
model of Meniiipus (q.v.), in a mixture 
»)f prose and verse, s(nne of tlicm in jlia- 
logne or semi-dramutu’ form, were eritieal 
sketches of Roman life, <leiiling writh a 
great vanity of snhjc'^ts, and seasoned 
with jocularity. Alanv of ti »*in were 
directed, in a spirit of gcniai wisdom, 
against the growing Inxiirv of ttic da>, or 
against the doctrines of hoinc of the Greek 
Kiliools «)f philosophv. Only fragments 
have survived. \\ . \V. Merrv in ‘ Prag- 
ments of Parlv Homan Poctri’ has at- 
tempted a rerimstnietion of a numher of 
the Sat ires. 

Varro’s *ne])donuuh*s’ or ‘Tmagiiium 
lihri XV' was a* eqllcftion of charaeler 
skelehes in prose of eelehratisl C»reeks and 
Romans, aecouiriunjed by portraits i»f the 
sul)jeets, to each of which an epigram was 
appended (one of the earliest illust ratted 
books). • • 

Among his fdher more imT)ortant works 
were the antiquarian treatises, ‘Aiitiqul- 
tat<*s Keruni TTuinanarum et Divinarura', 
‘De Oente Populi Romani*, ‘l)e Vita 
Populi Romani*, a treatise ‘ Disci plinae* 
on the lilK'rul arts (subsequently utilized 
by Martianus Capella, q.v.), and a treatise 


on philosophy ‘De Philosoplila*. Varro 
was highly praised by Cicero (who dedi- 
cated to him tlie second odition of his 
‘Acudcmica’) and by Quintilian. The 
Christian Fathers, and St. Angustino in 
I>articular, make frequent referenoo to Ids 
works in connexion with Roman custom 
and religion. Varro himself was a student 
of Posidonius (q.v.), and a monotheist who 
saw in Jupiter the divine spirit animat iug 
the universe, and in tlie other gods cliller- 
ent T)owors or virtues of that spirit, 

Va'rro, Publius Tebrntiub, ‘At acinus* 
(‘of Atax*, a river in Gallia NarbOnensis), 
a Latin poet bom in 8‘2 u.c. He died 
iieforo 3G B.C. He wrote satlros on the 
model of Imeilius and an epic poem on 
‘ 'aesar’s exploits In Gaul, called ‘Bclluin 
Seqiianicum *. 1 j e also wrote a free transla- 
tion tif the ‘ Argonaiitii'a* of ApoUonlufi 
Hlnniius, and a gi'ographieul poem e^allod 
* ( 'ndrngraphia *. Only fragments of his 
work survive. 

Va'rus, Qlintii its, (1) a critic, friend of 
Catullus and Virgil, mentioned by Horace 
in the ‘ Ars Poeticu*. J2) A Roman general 
who in A.D. 9, when in (‘ommand of tho 
lloriiaii armies on the Hldne, was lured by 
tho German eliief Arminlus (=- German 
IJermann) into tho Teutoburglan forest, 
w'here the liiree legions that aeeomponied 
him were overwhelmed. Tho scene of the 
deaster was afterwards visited by Gcr- 
mnmeus with a Roman army (soo Tac. 
Ann. j. 60-2). 

Vase-paintinf^, Guelk. Tho art of deco- 
rating pottery was liiglily developed In 
(’rote under tho ancient civilization of 
that isliind. It reached its summit in tho 
Middle JMlnoan (q.v.) period, with designs 
diawn in a graceful and natural stylo from 
flowers, shi-lls, and fishes (especially cuttle- 
tlsh), usually in white, red, orange, and 
Idack. Some of tlie pot tor> was of extreme 
hlTiness. Tliu industry deelmeU In tho 
Late Mim.an peiiod and ceased with tho 
lest riH’ljon of the f >etan i ivili/alioii. TIio 
art was revued in various parts of the 
Greek world aft<‘r tlie migrations (q.v.), 
for at a tinn‘ when the working of metal 
was ill its infauey, pidtery was needed for 
a multitude of pui'poses. Tlie decoration 
was at Jlrs< of a rude and primitive charac- 
ter : gcouK‘1 1 'ieal deaign«, and, later, clumsy 
repiesentation of men and animals. Such 
; olierj” w^as imale in many places, Asia 
Minor, the islands of the Aegean, Corinth, 
Attica, and oilier part s of Greece. Athenian 
potters were able to produce as early as 
the end of the 9th c. the great vases found 
in tho Dipylon cemetery, on which archaic 
ilgures of men and horses, in black on 
the ivd pottery, mingle with geometrical 
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ornaments. lonJa, in the same archaic 
period produced vases on which wild 
animals, sphinxes and monsters of oriental 
type, appear in parallel bands, with lotus 
flowers and other decorations. Rhodes, 
Melos, and Miletus wore among the chief 
sources. Hul tlio finest work of the early 
Greek pcrlotl was that of the Corinthian 
artists, who in the 7th and 6th oc., with an 
improved toehniquo of colour and more 
delicate design, decorated vases with 
friezes of animals, human flgrures, or 
representations of mythological scenes. 

Attic pottery became prominent earh 
in the 6th c. In this period the designs arc 
in black enamel on a sligUtb’- glazed red 
ground; the fores and amis of the figures 
are in white. A siilendid example, known 
as the Francois vase (in the Florence 
Museum) and made by the iiottcr Ergo- 
timns and the painter Clittas, dates from 
about 570 B.C. It has five zones of figures, 
roprcscntlng various mythological scenes. 
From the time of IMsistratus date the flist 
Panathenaic amphorae, which, filled with 
oil, were given as prires to winners in t he 
l^anathenaic games. They have a flgurt* 
of an armed Athene on one side, and on 
the other a representation of the contest 
for which the prize was given. The use 
of these amphorae as prizes continued to 
the end of the itli r, n.c., and the name 
of the archon of tlio year w^as inscribed on 
them. Among the famous vase-pu inters of 
the bloek-llgiire period are Mcosthones 
and Ex^ci.ls (the artists ficqucntly signed 
their work). 

Beautiful as some of th'e examrdes of this 
period aje, the art of vase paiulmg rearhovl 
its perfection in the next stage, when the 
baekground w’as painted black, and the 
figures were left in tlio red of the potterv , 
picked out witii accessory colours. This 
stage began about 500 n.c. There were 
also vases of great beaut f with a white 
background, siiceiollj int<*ii(lcd for ndigl- 
ous and funeral ceremonies. The great 
artists of this period include Euphroniu**, 
Euthymides, Duris, and Brygos (Ando- 
oidfs was a painter of the transition). The 
style was at first severe, and mythological 
scenes predominated, but gradually gave 
place to pictures of daily life. A period of 
decadence, with much ornamentation and 
Jess simplicity and dignity, set in from 
about 400 B.C., and the industry declined 
and finally ceased about 100 b.p. 

The word 'vase* is used in this artichi 
for vessels of a great variety of shapes anu 
sizes and designed for many purposes, 
such as the erdfer or mixing-bowl, the 
hydrid or water-jar, the cylix, a wide, shal- 
low saucer, the pyxis or perfume box. 
Vase paintings throw light on many aspects 
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of Greek life, religious obscWances, funeral 
ceremonies, industries, implements, and 
domestic conditions generally, filling in 
details that would othenvise be unknown 
to U8. It was one of those ancient vases 
that inspired Keats's ode ‘On a Gredan 
Fm* (1819), 

Vatlca'nus, in early Roman religion, the 
spirit {numeiit q.v.) that opens the child’s 
mouth to cry. Also the name of the 
Vatican hill on the w^est bank of the Tiber 
opposite the ancient Romo. 

Ve'diovis or Ve'jovis, in Roman religion, 
the * opposite of Jupiter’, inobably his 
counterpart as a deity of the lower world, 
subsequently identified with the (inek 
Pluto (q.v.). He was eelehrated tlirc<‘ 
times a year; but bis attrii>ute8 were for- 
gotten, and are now uncertain. 

Ve'dius Po'llio, see under Slavcrj/y § 2. 

Vege'tius (Flavius Vewtius JlimUus), a 
luiJitaiy writer undi'r the Emperor Theo- 
tlosiiis 1 A.D. 379-39.)), author of a Latin 
‘Kpitoma Rci MiliLlris *. He is of great 
importance as a soiii*cc of information on 
tho Roman militarv h\sl(‘ni. lie also 
wiote a treatise, which hiirvi\es, on lh(* 
discuses of mules and cattle. 

Vela'brum, at Romo, the valley between 
the Palatine ami 4he Capitol, n densely 
popiilat ed squalid Tiart of the t it y. Through 
it ran tho Vicus Tuscus, #^*onnecting the 
Roman Forum with the Forum Boarmiu; 
this street lind an evil reputation (Hor. 
Sat. II. iii. 228-9). Sec PI. 11b. 

VeFe'"ius, GaIus, one of the intcrlocntors 
in Cicero’s ‘De Natiira Bcoruiii’ (q.v.). 

Velle'ius Pate'rculus, GAius, who h’vc d 
umier August ns and Tiberius, belonged to 
a farmlv that had been active in the civil 
and military servico of the state. He hiiu- 
Hcif served as a cavalry oflieer utuIct 
T iberius in Germany in a.d. 4, and later 
in Pamionia, and again in Gerinunv after 
the disaster of Varus. Ho w’as author of 
a rompendiouB history of from the 

earliest times to his owm days in two books, 
the first of which. In its extant form, is 
iiicoraT)lete. The his^orV shows partiality 
for the Caesars and enthusiasm, reaching 
adulation, in particular for Tiberius. It is 
not profound or philosophic, but mainly 
biograpbical, and is especially valuable 
lor its portraits, o.g. that ^ of Tiberius 
(wliich is in strong contrast to that left 
us by Tacitus) and on a smailcr scale those 
of Caesar, Pompey, and Maecenas. The 
history is notable also as containing some 
chapters on the evolution of Latin litera- 
ture. Ho discusses the reasons for its 
decline and suggests that tho perfection 
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reached in the Aiii?ustan ago drove later 
writers in despair to seek minor fields. 
The stylo of the history is artificial and 
epigrammatic; some of the author’s con- 
cise sayings show considerable observa- 
*tion and power of thought, e.g. NliificlUs 
in perfocto mora cst*, ’non ibi consistunt 
cxempla ubl coeperunt*. 

Vellum, see Hooks, § 5. 

Venatio'nes, at Home, the hunting of 
wild animals as a public display. Wo first 
hoar of this form of amusement in 18fi b.«\, 
and fretiucntly in the 1st c. b.(\, as part 
of the various public games (sec Lud(, § 1), 
Elephants (q.v.) wore first shown in 09 D.c. 
Sulia in 93 exhiI)ito(l 100 lions. The vena- 
tiones displayed by Pompey lasted for five 
days, when 500 lions arid 18 elephants 
were shown. They were received with 
mixed feelings; wc are told that eoni- 
passion was aroused for the animals. 
Cicero expressed rcj)UK'uarico for siieh 
speetaeles in one of his letters. Roman 
spectators bocanio more cruel and blood- 
thirsty under the empire. We hear for 
instance that 3,500 elephants were killed 
in the Circus in the reign of Augustus, and 
5,000 wild and 4,000 tame animals were 
killed at the opening of the Colosseum. 
The men ^^ho fonglit with the animals 
were coiuleiiined crimiiiaN or prisoners of 
war, or were hired for the purpose. 

Ve'nus (IVnas), in Roman religion, per- 
haps originally a goddess of gardens, this 
coneeirtlon being later modified by ideas 
introduced from Hieily and Greece, and 
perhaps (Jyprus and the East, till^she 
assumed the form f)f the goddess of love 
and u as identified with Aphrodite (q.v.). 
The earliest temple to her in Romo was 
dedicated in *295 n.{\ Vknus ’ENi!.rRix 
was regarded as the mother of the Roman 
peoirlo, and more espi'eially as the protec- 
tress of the Julian house, W’hieli traced its 
descent to lulus (Aseanius) tlie grandson 
of Venus. I’hcre was a temple to Venus 
Genetrix in Uio Fonim Juliuin (q.v.), 
vowed by Ceiesar on the battlefield of 
Pharsalus, and dedicated in 46 B.c. VENrs 
VEin’icoRDiA \vaf»tho goddess, worshipped 
by Roman matrons? w'bo turns women’s 
hearts to chastity. For Venith ErycIna 
800 J phrodiie, 

Venu'sia, a town in Apulia (S. Italy) close 
to the borders of Lucania, on the rive# 
Aufldus, the birthplace of IToraco. 

Ver Sacrum (‘Saerod Spring’), In old 
Italian religion, the dedication to the gods, 
in time of great emergency, of the whole 
of the products of the ensuing spring, 
including the children born then. In his- 
torical times the clilldreu were not sacri- 


ficed but allowed to grow up and then 
expelled from the country. There was a 
ver sacrum at Rome in the 2nd Punic War 
(217 B.C.), by which the produce of the 
herds of swine, sheep, goats, and oxen 
during the ensuing spring were devoted to 
Jupiter (Livy, xxil. 10). 

Ve'ra Histo'ria, see Lucian* 

Vercinge'torix, leader of the Arveml (a 
Gallic tribe from whoso name Auvergne Is 
derived) in 52 B.o. in their war against 
Caesar. See Commentaries (‘ De Bello Gal- 
lico’. Book vil). 

Ve'rres, Gltus, propraetor in Sicily 73-7 1 
B.C., where ho showed himself a cruel and 
rapacious governor. Tie was impeached by 
f Ucero (q.v., § 1) on behalf of the Sicilians 
in 70, threw up his case, and retired Into 
exile. Il(' kept some of his stolon treasures, 
and these, twenty-seven years later, at- 
tracted the cupidity of Antony. Vorre.4 
was accordingly included in a proscriptiou 
list and murdered. 

Ve'rrius Flaccus, a froedman of the time 
of \ugustus, a grammarian and teacher. 
Wo U‘nni that he Instituted oorapotitlons 
among his pupils with some fine ancient 
book for prize, lie was appointed by 
Augu&tus tutor to his grandchildren. He 
wrolo various works on auticiuities, but is 
especially famous for his great encyclo- 
paedia, ‘l)c Verborum Sigoificatu *, *on 
the meaning of words', dealing alpha- 
betically not only with the Latin language, 
but with Roman antiquities generally. 
The work is lost, but wc have a portion of 
an abridgement by Sextus Pompoius 
Festus hi the 2nd c., and an epitome 
of Festus by I'aulus Diaconus (8th c.). 
Verrius was also interested in the calendar, 
and cr<‘ctod in Praonesto, his native town, 
an annotated stone calendar, which (or a 
copy of which) stirvives in a damaged 
'.ondition. It is known as the ‘Fasti 
Praonestiiji*. There is a short account of 
Verrius Flaccus by Suetonius. 

Vertu'mnus, see Vortumnus* 

Ve'spae, sec TVasps. 

Vespa'sian {Titus Flavius Sablnus Vespa- 
sidnus), Roman emperor a.d. 70-9, sou of 
a tax-collector of Reato, the first of tlie 
Flavian emperors (see Rome, § 1 1). He was 
remarkable for the simplicity of his mode 
of life and the economy and efflcloncy 
dt his adminstration. Among his public 
works at Rome wore the Colosseum (com- 
pleted by Titus or Domitlan), the recon- 
struction of the temple of the OapitoUne 
Jupiter, and a temple to Peace, thought by 
I’lluy ono of tho most beautiful buildings 
in the world. In it were assembled great^ 
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numbers of works of art from many dis- 
tant countries; amom? them the f^olden 
candlostirk from the temple at Jerusalem. 

Vespi'llo, Lucretius, see Women {Po8i‘ 
tixm of). 

Ve'sta, In Roman rclifdou, the goddess of 
the blozlnp: hearth. She was worshipped 
in every Roman household, while the 
sacred lire of the State was kept ever 
bumingr (excepti on 1 March, the start of 
the new year, when It was ceremonially 
renewed) In the circular Temple of Vesta, 
tended by the Vestals (q.'v.). Tina temple 
stood S. of tho Via Hacra, where it ap- 
proached the Forum (see Rome, § 1, and 
ri. 14 a), and is thom^lit to have repre- 
sented the house and hearth of the kim;, 
its the Vestals represented his daujfhters. 
TJio ciTf-iilar bliaT>e of the temple may he 
u relic of the shape of tht* pn'liist oi if* 
Roiimn house. The worship of Vesl.i, 
thouKh she corresponded in naiiie and 
attributes with tho Greek Meslia (<i.\.) 
was never afTected by Greek influence. 

Vcsta'lia, the festival fd Vesta. It 
held on y .lune, and diiniij^ tho peiiod 
7-1.) June the ‘btorehouse* in tho tenii>lc‘ 
of Vcftta stood open and matnms hroupht 
tljcir oflerint?s. After thi« the temple was 
cleansed, and public buslnes*,, whifh had 
been suspended durin*? the period, was 
resumed. On 9 June asses were decked 
wit li violets and slrint^s of loa^ es and given 
a holiday from tho lulll. 

Vestals, in Roman religion, were virtrins 
who represented the kiAg’s daughters of 
tho regal jicriod, and weie ciiargfsl with 
the preservation of tin* Are in tin* 'rumple 
of Vesta (q.v.k the State heartti. They also 
made tiie salt cake {mola sulita) for vaiioiis 
festivals and had (‘iistody of a number of 
sacred objects, Mich as t be Palladium and 
the ashes of tho Fordieidia (qq.v.). The 
Vestals, originally drawn from patriehm 
families, w'cro four (later hlx) in number. 
They lived in a houbc near the Fonim 
known as the Atrium Vestac (q.v.) and 
received a Siilary for their maintenance. 
If found guilty of unchastity they were 
buried alive in an underground chamber, 
in a place known as the Campiis Scelerdtm 
near tho GolUne Gale. Tho dreadful cere- 
mony ifa described by Plutarcii, who may 
have witnessed it, in his life of Numa (see 
also Pliny, Epist. iv. 11). After thirty 
years of servico tho Vestals wtumed to 
private life. Their inst itutlon was ascribed 
to king Numa, but there were Vestals at 
Alba before tho foundation of Rome. 

Via A'ppia, tho first of tho great Roman 
roads (q.v.), built by Applus Claudius 
^Caocus in his censorship of 312 b.c. It ran 
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from Rome to Capua, issuing from the 
city by the Porta Capena. It was by the 
Aiipian Way that St. Paul entered Rome 
(Acts xxvlil). 

Via Sa'cra, at Rome, on the N, side of tho 
Piilatine, tho approach to the most sacr(‘d 
parts of the city, the tciiiples of Vesta 
and of the Penates, the Forum, and tho 
(''apitol (see PI. lib). Horace’s famous 
satire on the bore (i. lx) begins *lbam forto 
Via Sacra*. 

Vidula^ria (‘Wallet*), the title <jf a play 
by Plautus. Tliis burvueb in a palimpsest 
of which only fragments* arc legitjle. Tho 
plot appears to have resembled that of tbo 
* Riidcns* (q.v.). 

Viginti'virate, originallv the I'ininfisrx^ 
virafe, at Ronv*, twenty -hi votlu i il-^ (onniriff 
boards for the performance of minormagis- 
terial dnti(*s. Tlicy iuc'laded tiie dfccmviri 
‘iflitihus Jiulicandi^ (q.v.); /rrsT/r/ cnpiUlUa. 
assislantb to the magisirat<*s in eiirninal 
cases; tri^viri monrUllcs. in charge of tbo 
mint; quattuorviri viis purqnndis, in 
charge of the cleansing of the htroet^. of 
Ihe city, Tho abo\o formed the \igiiiU- 
viiute under tho empire, 'i'here were in 
addition under the reiuiblio two eouimis- 
hiotierh for the rare of roads out sale the 
eitv and four imuftcfi Capuani (Uimwi, 
who administered tustiee in (‘ciiam <om- 
mumties outside Rome. These six T‘osts 
were suppressed by Augustus. As the 
quaestors wei*e twenty in number, it was 
usual under the (*nipirt‘ ior men electeiJ to 
tbo Aigintivirate to pass Ibence straight 
to tLo quaestorhliii). 

Villa, a Latin term covering (1) tho vUfa 
riWictt or farmhouse attached to an 
estate, eoritairiing besides the actual farm 
hnildingb quarters for the use of the owner 
of tho estate when he \isitid it; (2) the 
inZZa pseudo-urbuna , or country -house of 
a wealthy Roman, which served as a 
retre.it from cit> Ufo. Wo hear of Scipio 
Afneauus oecupj-ing a modest villa of this 
kind at the end of his life ; 'icero and his 
brother each owned several villas, and 
they became vciy numerous and luxurious 
under the empire, the i^nost magiiiflcent 
example being tbo villa of Hadrian at 
Tibur, of which the vast mins may still 
be scon. T<'or Roman villas in Britain see 
Britain, § 3. 

Vina'lia, festivals bold at Pome on 23 
April and 19 August, in connexion with 
the cultivation of thi- vine. Tho god 
associated with tho festivals was Jupiter, 
but tbeir relation to tho processes of cul- 
tivation Is uncertain. 

Virgil (Puhlius Verailius Mard) (70-19 
B.C.), was bom at AndOs near Mantua in 
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Cisalpine Gaul, In the year of Pompey’s 
first consulship. He was thus of Gallic 
origrin, a little older than Horace and 
Auffustus. Many see Lhe Celtk* clement in 
him in the romantic spirit that pervades 
the ‘Aeneid* (q.v.). The facts of his life 
are chiefly known to us from the bioprraphy 
of tlio commentator Ponatus (q.v.), itself 
I>robal)ly based on Huetoulus. Ills father 
was a farmer or a potter; his mother's 
name was Mugia I>olla. He was edneated 
at Cremona and Mediolanum (Milan), and 
later studied philosophy, rhetoric, and 
other higher subjects at Homo, one of Ids 
teachers l)ciug the Epicurean philosopher 
Sirou. He then returned to a life of study 
and meditation on his Mantuan farm, and 
began the composition of the ‘Eclogues’ 
;q.v.) in 43 n.c. The eonflbcati»)nH of land 
which follow^ed Pliilippi in 11 drove him 
from liis farm. He was on friendly t(‘nna 
W'iLh tlio eomiiilsHionera for the distri- 
biiiion of the confis<'at<'d lands (Callus, 
Varus, and Pollio, qq.v.) and his petition 
to Oct avian a])pcarH to have led to his 
reinstatement; luit before long ho took 
rc'fugc in the villa of his teneber Sir(>n, and 
tlK'reafter livec^ for a time at Uoine laii 
chiefly in (‘ampania, at Naphs and Nola, 
where by the favour of Aijgiistus iie had 
residences, lie liad been introduced to the 
emperor by his patron Maei'eiias (q.v.), 
and to Maecenas lie Introduec'd ilomee. 
Virgil completed and pulilisbcd the ‘Ec- 
logues* in 37, in which year we find him 
ri,eeompanying Iforace on I lie journey to 
Hruudisiuin ( llor, »Sat. i. v). H<* eoniplei e<l 
the ‘ CJcorgies’ (q.v.) in 30 n.c. and devoted 
tlic remaining eJevcii years of his life to 
the composition of the * Aencid’ (q.v.). In 
his last year he undertook a voyage to thi^ 
East to visit wmie of the scene that he 
presented; bo fell ill at Megaru and n'- 
tnrned to Italy, but died in Ifl n.c. on 
rea<*hing Bruudisiun]. He was buried at 
N allies, whore his tomb W'as revised in 
lat t‘P ages. His major works are dealt, wit li 
h(*rein under their titles. A number of 
minor poems ji^cro attributed to him as 
the works nf his youth, Imt it is doubtful 
whether any of these, exeejit a few of tlic 
short pieces of the'* tjp.talepton ' ((i.v.), are 
In fact by him (see CirL% Cidcx, Morctum, 
Cojja, Ih'rae, Lydia, Aetna). 

Virgil is represented l>y I>onatu.s as taU 
and dark, with an appearance of rusticity. 
His health vias weak, and in later life h<? 
shunned visits to Homo. Ho was diflldent 
of his ovm poetic powers, but ho iierarae 
famous during his lifetime. His fame was 
based primarily on his position as the epic 
poet who revealed the groatness of the 
Homan empire; but his jioetic eminence 
rests also on the technical perfection of Ais 
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verse, on his tenderness and melancholy, 
and on his love of nature. Ho is the poet 
not only of the destiny of Romo, but of 
the beauty and fertility of Italy, and of 
lioman religion. Religion, indoed, plays 
an important part in the works of Virgil, 
especially in the ’ Aeneid*, to a less extent 
in the ’Georgies’ and ‘Eclogues*. Virgil 
loves to recall tbo ancient Homan beliefs, 
to describe religious rites and festivals. 
His sympathy is chiefly with the juimltivo 
animistic (see lid ig Urn, § 3) conception of 
the spirits {numinn) and deities of the 
household and the countryside. Lar and 
the Penates, Vesta and Janus, the Eauul 
and t-’llvauus. In the anthropomorphic 
Grae(‘o- Homan g( ds, exccfit Jupiter, Juno, 
and Venus, he is less interested. Ills use 
tor instance, of \eolus. Iris, NepLunus, is 
merely ornamental, not religious. But 
Jiiuo and Venus represent the workings 
of fho opiiohcd destinies of Gri'eks and 
Trojans (see Jidigitm, § 5). .1 upiter for him 
is not Ofib bound np with his < onception 
of the sanctity and destiny of Romo, but 
evpre-sos an underijung monotheistic con- 
ception of the diviiit governance of the 
w'orhl. Of the imported Oriental cults ho 
MijH hardly anything; even of (/.vhelo ho 
hiieaks only as a foreign deity. His treat- 
ment of the subject of the after-life of the 
unriia of the dead in Aon. vi is especially 
full and Interi'stiDg. In it ho blends folk- 
lore beliefs about the fate of souls and the 
^ nniHlinirnt of the wicked, W'ith Orphic 
and Stoic ideas about the purification 
»>f souls, and Pythagorean ideas of their 
t rausinigration. But the religious charac- 
ter of the poet lies, in a wider sense, in his 
recognition of the spiritual side of life, in 
his dei'p sympathy with suffering human- 
ity, oven with those who oppose the 
de.stiny of Homo (o.g. Dido, Tumus, 
Mezentius), and in his sense of the spLi'itual 
value of Huff Cling. 

Virgil’s fame grew after his death into 
.uperstitlouH reverence. A legend that 
.4. i’aul wepi ovei his tomb at Naples is 
preserved in a verso sung in a medieval 
mass : 

Ad Maronis mausoleum 

l)u» tiis fudit super euin 
Piao rureiii lacriinae; 

Quern tc, luquit, reddidissem 

Si to vlvum invenlssem, 

Pootorum inaximel 

1^' mine t o be regarded as a magician, and 
miraculous powers wore attributed to him. 
The Sf/rtes Firgdidnae, attciripts to foretell 
the future by opening a volume of his works 
at hazard, wore from an early date widely 
piactised (even by the emperor Hadrian). 
In later times it is related (Wolwood, 
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'Memoirs of the most material Transac- 
tions') that Kin? Charles 1 being in the 
Bodleian during the OlvU War, at the 
suggestion of Lord Falkland made trial of 
his fortune by this method and lit upon 
Dido's imprecation on Aeneas, ‘At hello 
audacis populi rozatus et arinis . . .* 
(Aon. iv. 615 et soq.). Virgil's works also 
soon became, as they have remained, one 
of the most widely used of school-books, 
and the subject of oomTuontarics by Dona- 
tus, ServiuB (qq.v.), and others. The early 
Christian \vriters reveal a conflict in th(‘ir 
minds between their admiration of hib 
poetry and their distrust of Ills paganism. 
The number and high quality of the inanu- 
seripts of Virgil that survive dating from 
the ;ird-5th c. attest the estimation in 
which ho was then held. In a later agt‘ 
Dante regarded Virgil as a prophet of 
ChTisliaiiltv and made him his guide to 
the Gates of I’arailisc. The first edition of 
Virgil W’as printed c. 1469. In England 
and Seotlaud Virgil was well knov%n troiu 
an early date. The story of the * \cn(‘id’ 
is given in part by Gower in his ‘Confossio 
Amautis' and by ('‘haucer in his ‘House 
of Fame' Caxton’H version, ‘Eiieydos’, 
taken fi*om a French translation, datt‘s 
from about J490; that of Gawain Douglas 
from Tho Earl of Surrey (1517-47) 

translated part of the ‘Aoneid’ into blank 
verse, and Drydon the whole of Virgil 
(1697), Tho ‘Aeneids* of W. Moms ap- 
poared in 1875. The famous comment aries 
and translation of Virgil by J. Conington 
appeared betwoim lS58,iiiiid 1872. Tenny- 
son in his lines ‘To Virgil’ (188‘2) for the 
nineteenth centenary of his death, paid 
a tribute to tho ‘wieldor of the stateliest 
measure ever moulded by the li])s of man'. 

Virgi'nia ( i Vrf/m/n), according to Homan 
tradition, daughter of L. Verginius, a ecu- 
lurion, in the days when the decemvirs hud 
been appointed at Romo to publish a eode of 
laws (soo Twelve Tables), Appiiis Claudius, 
one of the decemvirs, became eiiairioured 
of her, and in order to obtain posscHsion of 
her, had her claimed as a slave by one of 
his dependants, and himself pronounced 
judgement In the latter’s favour. There- 
upon her father plunged a knife into her 
breast, and carrjdng the blooily knife 
rushed to tho e-ainp, A rising followed in 
which tho decemvirs were overthrowm. 
The story is told by Liv>’ (iii. 44-58), and 
has been retold by Petrarch, and by 
Chaucer in the Doctor’s Tulo. ♦ 

Visunit The, see Lucian. 

Vita'rum Aue^Ho, seo JUucian, 

Vite'llius, Ain-TfS, Roman Emperor after 
the defeat and death of Otho in April 


A.D. 69; noted for his gluttony and pro- 
digality. In December 69 bis forces were 
defeated by those of Vespasian, Rome 
was captured, and VltelUus murdered. 
Vitru'vius Po'Uio, who saw military 
sorvioo (c. 50-26 B.C.) under Julius CoesaV 
and Augustus, wrote a treatise in ten 
books ‘Do Architoctnra*. In this ho deals 
not only with archite<‘ture and building in 
general, sites, materials, the construction 
of temples, theatres, and dwelling-houses, 
but also with decoration, water-supply, 
machines, sim-diulM, and water-clocks. Tho 
work was illustrated with diagiams. It 
has no literary merits, but is nc'i ert lieless 
interesting, and Is important iib having 
lritiu('ncc‘d tho principles of building ut 
tho Renaissance. 

Volca'tius Gallica'nus, see JJ isforia 
Augnsda. 

Volca'tius Sedi'gitus, hcc ComedUt § 5. 
Voltu'rnus, see Tiber inns. 

Volu'mnia, wife of Coriolanns (q.v.). 
Vopi'seus, Flavitts, hco TIistaria A iigusfa. 

Vortu'mnus (or less correctly V'lktw'm- 
Nre) a Roman god of orchards and fruit, 
who preHided over the changes of the year. 
He was regarded as tho husband of 
Pomona (q.v.), W'hoiii he woocil m a sue- 
cession of variodH forms, as a reaper, 
I)loiighman, pniiier of vmios, &:c. Jlis 
name was vanously explained, from vertf re 
to turn, as the god who changes his shape, 
os tho god of tlio turning year (autumn, 
the season of fruits), or as the god who 
on«rii> turned back n flood of the Tiber, 
Vo'ta, see Religion, § 3. 

Voyage to the Lower World!, se^ Lucian. 

Vu'lcan iVolrdnus), an caily Roman 
deity, a flre-god, perhaps a god of tho 
smithy, later identitied with Hephaestus. 
His festival on 23 May coincided with the 
TubihiHlria (q.v.), and there was another 
festival in his honour on 23 August. 
Vulgate (L. Vulgdta (sc. tddio or lectio)), 
(1) a version of tho Bibl^ (or portion of 
this), ordinarily limited to (a) tho Old 
Iiatin version prec^dk'Jig that of St. 
Jerome, and (5) particularly to the version 
of St. Jerome (q.v.); (2) in textual criti- 
cism, the ordinary or received text of a 
work or author. 

W 

II a.sf9A (Sphekes, L. Vespae), a comedy by 
Aristophanes, produced in 422 n.c. at tho 
Lenaea, where it won the first or the 
second prize. 

*rhe play is a satire on the system of the 
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Jmy Courts (sec Judicial Procedure, SI), 
which at that time provided, through the 
fee of three ohols for a day's attcndanc'c, 
the chief moons of support of a large 
number of Athenian citizens. T’hilocleon 
\‘Love-Caeon*, see Cleon) i-? crazy uilh 
lo\e of judging, llis son Bdchclcon 
(‘Loathe-Uleon') lias tried to cure him and 
lias finally impriMoned him in his houM*. 
Ihe chorus of old jiii’jiiien, il reused as 
wa&ps, come along before dawn to fake 
him with them to the couit; thc> ussi'.t 
him to escape. There is a scuffle bet wren 
tho jurvmen and lidclycleon’s slaves, and 
a ihspiito follows between Philoeleori and 
lldelyeleon as to tho inorlt« ami evils of the 
jury sjstem. In which Philo<*leon defends 
it on tho 8<*ore of tho bi'iieflts that iic‘ 
personally derives from it, while Hdeh- 
eleon shows that the jurorh arc rcalh the 
slaves of the rulei'S, who divert the bulk i»f 
the revenue ikstined to teed the hiiiiLrrv 
jicople. The thorns are converted, and 
Philocloou is persnadetl to try his C€i»>es at 
homo, beginning with Labes, the dt»g of 
tho house, who has stolen a cheese. H\ a 
trick of his son's, lie is led uuirilentionaliv 
to acquit tho pri-«onei\ the first that he has 
ever let ofl. Ildebeleou now takes in 
hand tho social odutation of his father, 
irnprovea his dress and rnaiineis and 
lake« him out to (linnets. The rchnltsarc 
unfortunate, for Plnlot icon gets drunk, 
insults his Jollow gut'sts, and Irehavt's 
genei*ally in an outrageous uiaiinci , firialh 
luidiug oft the < hoi us in iiCordai (q.v.). 
Hat me imitated this play in Ins *Lcs 
I ’laideurs 

Weights and Measures. 

(bee also Tables on images 4(i '-4.) 

§ 1 . Af ithens 

The principal weights and mcasuit'S 
w ere : 

(1) Meastuiub or Wrat.itT, the talent 
{iulanion), divided Into r>0 irdracaiid d,OOU 
draehinac, diftt-fed from the irionev talent 
(see Money), and wiighed about K.‘J Ih. 
But the standard v^iT ii*d at dift’erent times 
and tho subject is ob x iiir. 

(2) MEASmi'a OF LijN<.tii, the pUthron, 
100 Crock feet (the Creek foot was a llttJo 
shorter than the English): the stadium 
(stadion), equal to six plctlira or flbout,j 
200 yards; tde doktuLos, one sivteenth of 
a foot, the konduloe two -sixteenths. 

( 3 ) Mkasubks of Cai*a(’ITV, the medim- 
nos, about 1*4 bushels; the ehotnije 4*5 of 
ft mcdlmuus; the kotide 1 of a ehocnix. 

( 4 ) Liquid Meaburk, the meirPtt^, about 
84 gallons; the kotule of a metretes.j^r 
about half a pint ; the kualhos a quarter of 
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a kotule. But measures varied locally. 
There is for instauco In the British 
Museum a Greek clay cup luseribod 
‘^fiLKOTvXiov which contains exactly 
iialf-a-pint; the kotule (herefore, according 
to this standard, measured a pint. 

§ 2. At Rome 

The iirineipal weights and measures 
w ere as follows : 

Mn vai iipa oi* Levgth, the foot [pCs or 
/7.S. the as ])rohal>ly Ix'ing origlually a t>ar 
of (oi)jK*r of a ('(‘rtuin thickness a foot 
long), praetieally the same as the Attic 
foot and slightly shorter than tho EngUsh 
foot, divided into twelve iii(‘hes {unciac), 
and also into Iti finger's (digiti). Eiv'C 
fe(‘l J passuH, and l.OlM) passns - 1 
Homan mile, aboi t i'> ot tlie Knglisb mile. 

MlasduivS op VvEiisiir, the as or libra 
or pound, this being tlie weight ot tho bar 
ot ( ipper mentioned nliovo. ’I’his was 
divided into l\ve)\(‘ oiiuees {mifiat). Tho 
’ulna weiglicd about 2 ot the English 
pound. 

Mevsi kes 01 ('APACiTT. (1) liquid, the 
codas oi amphora ( saooiit six gallons), 
divided into eight noo/n , (2) dry, the 
tmsints ( about one jieek or two gallons), 
divided into Mvteeii sertani (laeh equl'^a- 
lent to a little less than a pint). 

Winds, Tm , both among the Crocks and 
Homans. \A(»re regardi'd as divine beings. 
In Hom(‘r, Boieas and /A'phyruR have a 
speeinllv defined personaJitT. TbP> Jive in 
a cavern in Thrace and rule over the other 
winds. .Summoned tiv Iris, tliey revive the 
funeral pvi*e of l^atroeliis. Sometimes 
I he wind -> are legarded by Homer as in tho 
eiintodv of Aeolus, somethrioR as indepen- 
dent. inv«)ked hv men with iirayer and 
-^aeiiliee, or aediug under the ordi'rs of 
Zens. The horsf's of AehilJes are the ofl- 
spi'ing of Zephirus and l*odarge (one 
the IJarines). Hesiod colls the vvindR 
{ veept the malotieent Eums) the r'liildren 
«»j Astrueus and Eo^ (qq.v ). Alter Tlicr- 
riiopvlae, Boreas, who was siieeiall.v con- 
nected with the Athmiians (see under 
JSor(as), invoked on the advice of Delphi, 
destio.ved ♦he I’ersian fleet at Cape Se- 
pias. Thereafter an altar was ereotod 
to Boreas by thr side of the Tlissiis. 
Zcphvnis ill (11 was worshipped in Creeoe 
in hHtorieal times. On the Tower of the 
\>.iids (of tho Ist c. D.c.) at Athons, tho 
wftids are represented in human forms. 
In Italy P’avoniuR, the favourable west 
wind, was espixiially venerated. There arc 
many instances (from the story of 
iphigenla onward h) of endeavours to 
conciliate the winds bv offerings or magic 
practices. There v\as at Komo a temple 
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to the j€7np(8t(Ui8 or weather jfoddtfases, 
whuc BaoiihicH wcic otftrod \\hiU‘ ani 
rnalb wtio sacnflctd to the bouoflcent 
winds, black animals to the HtormA winds 
See Aquilo, Auiter, Boreas, £utus, Faoo 
n\Ub, \otub, Zephyrus 

Wolf, FRjFDRim, see Homer and Texts 

atid Studus § 11 . 

Women, Position of. 

§ 1 fn On t ce 

In the Ihiok tiincM as dcpirt^^d bv 
lloiiici and the ti it^idicins woiiuii hul a 
position of considerable iridcpciuh ncc 
i*< nc lope, Naiisieaa \ndroniac he He 1 < ii 
( lvt( nincstia, Lleiti i act and speak with 
a ficedom unknown t j \thennri uonicn 
111 later da'vs At 'sp u j i also in hi tcni( \1 
times, vvoinen hid iiid( pe n ie in e trid 
authority but not o m othei jiiits of 
(jiecee ( oiinni (q a ) of Iloe oli i is the 
oid\ poetess ot sonn imp iitame of whom 
wi hear In (lie i ( ( piopei in the e irh em 
tuMis of Its histoi \ Ihe woinenat Mhens 
had then sepoile e|ii utcis m the house 
(see //oases) in these quarters the ie>uii,f 
Mills woulel leniiin iinelertheii m ithe i s 
c>e BO that le e eaelitu? to \< rmphem they 
miMht see he n inel ineiuiie is little as 
possible* lhe\ weiiilel ij !»< ii in f uhhe 
oiilv m rcli,rious jioeesM ns Miiiiaire 
wa^ a business it) iii minted |\ the 
parents anel the ,^iil weiul 1 hive nei pievi 
ous ae quaint me < wit ti he i fnl ur hush mil 
Tliero was M‘ iie i illv a rn d eiilTeictiie e»f 
nj^e between a inline*! pm the in in 
would be ovci >0 v>hen he m line el the 
Mill often onlv 1 I'^lu eliu^htei of i in in 
who elied withe ut leavm,^' e s< n w is 
oldiMeel bv livv to imriv Ins iie iieM lel 
tivo, so is to e iiiv on the f imih V 
ill iriiaMC w ise ( li hiule ( 1 , ifterlhe eonti let 
liad been settled bv a sieritne mel i lo 
past. Ml V n l)v tlie biiele slitlni it whieli 
l)otb fannlie s we le tut sent ind the lit wlv 
uiaineel pm mubt he aeeemtimite’ to 
then home 1 \ i pioecssi in of liit mis who 
thievv smeials iltei them to time ivvu 
evil spiiits (JIkk is in the I'litish 
Muse 11111 i V ise p untinMsheiwirifr i weddetl 
couple eliiMPM to the hriekirieuim s home 
m a mule e lit tttcmltflbv i fiie ii el seated 
behind) On the dav follow him tin mii 
riire it wa*- eustoiiiiiv foi le j itions and 
fricnilR to biiiiM jiicsents Onti mainerl 
the Athemin woman T>assed iimlei her 
husband h tutelaMf, without inch pendent 
Btatuh Her husiuesB was to look afte i lier 
husbamlN heiiise and clothes the ehililren 
and the slaves she seldom went evut, 
^whon she diel so it was Monerallv to a 


women s festival, a sacntiee, or procession, 
or a dramatic perfoiiname, and always 
acrompamed by a slave or olhei atten- 
elaiit hhc diel not mo to in iiket oi associ- 
ate with her hush ind s fije iids It was her 
dutj to be spoken ot as little as possible 
anioriM men wlietber for Mood eu ill* 
(Ibut 11 4 ») In \euoplions Oteo- 

nemiRus* (q v ) Tseliomaehiis advises Uia 
AouiiM wife to iinpiove litr eomrlcMou b> 
cxeiejse latbii than the lem^e pot but 
the e\ortiH(' is all tei be taken within 
dooi*i lilt husband initfht divorei his 
wife bv simple dee 1 ii Lliem before wit 
nesses Ihi wife e ould obt im elivone onlv 
bv jneliri il de < isnm hu rPavt. raust s llui 
in spite ol ils niTiow liiiiil itioiis the mai 
iicel life ot in \tht rii in wonim does not 
apTiLdr to h ive been inimhiiips out anti 
mauv eiutaph test if ( » dt ii atfeetmn. 
and to s mow it se ji ii itioii In tilt latte^L 
put of the til # new leh is spnn^ up 
te neliiiM to the e m me qi itu ii of women 
We Pnd ti ues of tliim in 1 niipieles and 
PI ito M we the m i xjue ssion m t he He pub 
lie anel the I iws Ihe Lee le sia/usae ’ 
( I ( ) )f \nsto])lnne s sliows that till se* 
itlt is we le I subje e t of mi n< i il elisnission 
an I iltlieiuMh thev wtie n t destined to be 
re ih/td the < mu dies ot Menander iioint 
to semie ehiiiM< in Mu losition of (»iftk 
vvoiiu II, 111 the etiu*e li ii of Mie ite i free d > n 
Dill HIM the llelleiiitie VMe the influenee^ 
of the Maeerlomiin eonit vvheu women 
pJlVtel in impeut Hit role ind ot ‘^toie isiii 
preibibh temledt > e mane ip it ion foi ttieisi 
who lie sue il it 1 eliie ation w is now with 
iiif he i> le li of wemieii ind v\e he ir of 
women iinoiiM the piirnls i f pliilosojiheis 
of I worn in sr hoi H efaiiothei iiiamtei, 
iriel once me re of poetes es Women were' 
MI Hite 1 the e it t/e tishi|i ot othci titles 
thill then o Ml toi se iviets rtneliitd anel 
in the 1st e 1 e a w uiiiii w is the e hi 1 
in Risli ite of 1 rune Put sue h emaneip i- 
tion w Is the lot 1 1 onlv i nmitmtv 

\s the liw fill) lie the m im iMe of 
Athe man e iti/i ns t ve Li)l with the eiiUMh 
tersof otliii Atheiii in eitf /e us a sort of 
HitMuhr union with foreign women was 
tieqiient m the 5t!i 4 jid 1th ce The so 
woine II known as lie ae r le (hitauai, liiei- 
allj ‘rumji'iiii ns and iiulueliriM eoneu- 
bme s anel e ourtes ms) wcii often lonians, 
whose eharm was me leased bv a hitrh 
^dcMiee e)1 intilliMence and e lucation in ik- 
iriM them rneiie aMiee able e onlpaumns than 
the cloistercel A.t hem in women J lu most 
faniems of these hetacrae was isinsia (see 
PericU s). 

§ 2. At liomt 

^JVomen in Uomim soeiety, had a posi- 
tion of Mreater diMUity than In Greece. 



Women. Position of 
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Xtothns 


The woiaan. when married, was the true 
mistress of the house, slttlnfi: In the 
atrium (see Houaes, § 2), and not secluded 
in the women’s apartment. Slie ouutrollod 
the female slaTOS and took her meals itli 
Wr husband. She could bo out, wearing 
the stola mQirCmiltUi (see Clothing ^ § 3), and 
was treated with great respeet ; Rh(' might 
be seen in the theatre or laAv-eoui*ts. 
Marriage, the justum matrinionium, sanc- 
tioned by law and religion, was In early 
times a solemn ceremony, implying the 
transfer of the woman from her fat.ber’h 
control (jpofesfas) to that of her hiisiuitid 
(mamui). It took the form of cnnfarrealio 
(q V.) or of coemjitio, a b> tiiholi<‘Hi f<»rni of 
piirehase wdth tbo eonsent of the bride. 
Marriage could also be elTectod liy usus. If 
the woman livo<i witli h€T husband for a 
year, without abHcntiiig lierhclf for thrcH? 
nights. 

A process of emancipati<*n of women 
began from tlio 2nd c. n * . T!u‘ older forms 
of injurlage wenj gradually almndoned for 
one in whieh the woman remained in the 
tutelage of her father’s family and retained, 
in practice, control of her properly. Wo 
find women noeoniiiig rich. Tliere are 
many Instances of women <»f literary' cul- 
ture. The frequency of diTorces increased. 
We have <*Iever, am hit ions women like 
Clodia (q.v.), and Hemprduia (wife of T). 
Junius lirutus), who took a part in (’ati- 
line’s conspiracy. Women appear to have 
occasionally l»cen aeti\e in the courts: 

* JQrisi)erita’ is the title a fabula tognta 
by Titinius, and Vnl(‘rius Ma.xiinns tells of 
a cert ai ii A frania in t be I st e n.r. w ho \#is a 
constant litigant and tired t lie courts with 
h<*r clamour (see also llortemio). Marriage 
under the empire became unjjopular, laid 
measures had to be taken to 'ouT.ige it 
by penalizing tlie umnanied (h(*c alf o Jvs 
trimn liberorum). As early a*% 131 ij.c. (J. 
(’aecillus Metellus Maccdonicus, as censor, 
had delivered a famous spooeli , \\ h irh lu< ei 
earned the approval of Augustus, on the 
necessity of increasing the iilrth rate. He 
said : * If we Amid get on without a w ite, 
Romans, we would all avoid theaiinoyanee, 
but since nature has ordained that we <‘an 
neither live very eifUifortably with them 
nor at all w'ithout them, we must take 
thought for our lasting well- being rather 
than for the ploasurt* of the moinont' 
(Suet. Ang. 89, transl. Loed) ed.). .luvenaljp 
‘Satires* point to the demoralization of a 
section of female society, i )n the ot her hand 
there is abundant evidonee in literature 
(e.g. In Statius and in I’Jiuy’s Ictiers) and 
in opltaiihs that happy uiarriages were not 
infrequent. The moat striking instance is 
the encomiuiii preser>e(l in an insoripyon 
(C.I.L. vi. 1527), supposed to bo that of 


a certain Lucretius Vespillo who served 
under Pompey in 48 B.c. and was consul 
undor Augustus in 19 b.c., on his wife 
Turia. The oucoraium records how faith- 
fully and courageously she served him in 
their romantic and perilous adventures. 
b(»( ii w'lien betrothed and during forty-one 
years of married life. 

WorhH and l^ays {Erga kai Hemeraii, a 
poem in 828 hcxamet(*rs by Hesiod. 

Tiie chief ibornes of tho poem are the 
need for justice in a tjTaunieal ago and the 
need fr)P work. After an invocaiion to 
the Muses, the T)oet addresses his brother 
Horses, uiglng him to a reconciliation of 
Their quarrel (sc j under llesiftd). Ho re- 
latis the fai)1e of the Hawk and the 
Nightingale, illustralive of t 3 ’'ranny, and 
the injtlis of 1 andnra (q.v.) and of tho 
Fiv^c Ag(‘H of Mankind ((1 olden. Sliver, 
Hrouze. 1 leroie, and Iron) to explain man’s 
present tollsom** lot. Tlu' poem then pro- 
c'ceds tea h<»rt of farmer’s ciiloiuicir, In tho 
main uu enumeiatioii of tho work to lie 
don(* at various seasons, with a little 
technical iuHtriictioi. ; some brief advice 
on niereniiliJe navigiitirm ; a eollneiion of 
gnomi<‘ precepts on social and religlouH 
conduct; ancl a «*aleii(lar of lucky and 
uiiliuky days. It has the appearance 
of a groui» of detached pieces loosely 
<*onnecte»l, but united by the single por- 
1 sonalily of the author ; in these later Inter- 
polations lia\e perhaps boen made. It 
represents tlj(‘ life-experience of a single 
elose-liste<l peasant , sciiooled in adversity, 
eireiimspect , grumlding but courageous, 
and is marked by simplicity and a sense 
of liutn.Mi misery. 

The ‘ V\ orks and Days ' is a prototype of 
Thomas Tusker’s ‘ 1 ’oiulCB of Good Uus- 
baiidrj ’ (1 ^ST-SO), 

Writing Materials, see /fooks. 

Wryneck, used in magic spoils ; see Magic. 


X 

Xanthi'ppus (Xanthippns}, (]) father 
of Pericles (q.v.). He (jominandod the 
Athoniar fleet after Salamls and at 
Mycjald (sio Persian U'ars). He had come 
into eontliet with Aristides and had been 
, imcizeil in 484, but had beeu recalled 
the time of tlio invasion of Xerxes. 
(2) A Hjiartan who, in tho course <if the 
First I’unie W’^ar, commanded the Gar- 
thagiTiian defence force in Africa, and In 
25.) defeated anrl captured Rogulus (q.v.) 

Xa'nthus (Xanthos) of liydla, see Logo- 
graphi (1). 


Gg: 
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Zeno 


Xa'ntfaua and Ba'lius {XanXhcSt Bdlioau 
In Greek mythology, the immortal horses 
of AchUles (q.T.), offspring of Zephyrns 
and the Ilarpy (q.v.) Podarge (‘Swift- 
foot'). Xanthus bad the gift of speech and 
prophesied Adhilles* death. 

Xeno'crates, see Academy, 

Xeno'phanes of Colophdn In Ionia, whose 
long life extended over the greater part of 
the 6th o* B.O., was a wandering poet who 
visited many parts of the Greek world. He 
wrote a philosophical poem on Nature, 
in hexameters of which a few fragments 
snrvivo. He attacked the polytheism 
and anthropomorphism of the traditional 
Greek religion and asserted that God is 
single and eternal. From the presence of 
fossils of fishes in mountains he inferred 
that land and sea had undergone great 
changes. He also wrote elegies, the frag- 
ments of which reveal his amiable gravity 
and good sense. Tlio view formerly held 
that he was the founder of tiie Kleatic 
School of philosophy is now discredited. 
Hoe also SiUoi. 

Xe'nophon (Xenophon^ an Athenian, son 
of Gryllus (Grullos), bom at an unknown 
date about 430 B.c. He made the acquain- 
tance of Socrates, and although ho hud no 
aptitude for philosophy became an ai dent 
admirer of the sago. It is related tliat 
Socrates first met Xenophon, then a boy, 
in the street, and stopping him asked him 
where various articles could bo got, Xeno- 
phon told him. Socrates then asked * and 
where can you got gallant and virtuous 
men?*, and when the boy was perplexed 
for an answer, said ‘Then follow me'. In 
401 Xenophon, at the invitation of his 
Boeotian friend Proxeuns, joined the 
expedition of Cyrus related by him in the 
‘Anabasis* (q.v.). After having, by his 
personal courage and military gifts, suc- 
cessfully extricated the Ten Thousand 
Greeks from this adventun^, he in 396 
accepted service with the Spartan King 
Agesilaus agamst the Persian Phama- 
bazus, and when Agesilaus was recalled 
by events in Greece, aeeonipanied him and 
was present (perhaps os a non-combatant) 
on the Spartan side at the battlo of 
Goronea (394). His exile from Athens and 
the confiscation of his property were 
decreed. The date of this is uncertain, 
but it appears to have been, in any case, 
after his return from the Anabasis. The 
Spartans provided him with an estate A,, 
Sclilus in Elis, where he spent the next 
twenty years of his life, as a country 
gentleman, hunting, and writing his vari- 
ous works. In 370 he was driven from 
Sclilus by a rising of Eleans and retired to 
^Corinth. The decree of his exile was re- 


voked, probably about 365, but it is doubt* 
ful whether he ever returned to Athens. 
His two sons fought on the Athenian side 
at Mantinca (362), where one of them, 
Gryllus, was killed. Xenophon died about 
355. 

He wrote on numerous subjects, sug- 
gested by his varied experience. One 
group of his writings, ‘Memorabilia*, 
‘Apology’, and ‘Symposium', was in- 
spired by his recollections of Socrates; 
‘Oeconotnieus* by his home life; ‘Ana- 
basis* and ‘Oyropoedia* by his experiences 
In Persia; his treatises on ‘The Cavalry 
Commander' and ‘Horsemanship' l>y his 
mihtary career and devotion to sports; 
‘Hellcmca*, ‘Agesilaus*, ‘Constitution of 
Sparta*, ‘Hieron*, ‘Revenues’, by his 
acquaintance with political affairs In vari- 
ous countries. The above works are dealt 
with hcrt‘m under tiieir several titles ; the 
authonticitv ^)f some of them has been 
questioned, but is now generally accepted. 
The treatise on ‘Himting* (Cyneffetieua, 
q.v.), at any rate in its present form, 
tliough often attnbuted to Xenophon, Is 
regarded by (ompetent authorities as not 
by lum. For the ‘Constitution of the AUien- 
lans* preserved among Xenophon V works, 
but almost certainly not by him, see under 
that title. His tjyo best works are the 
•Anabasis* an<l thi^ ‘Hdlenica’ or History 
of Greece. Xenophon’s writings reveal 
him as a lover of the country and of rural 
sports, a keen soldier, pious to the gods, 
an easy, hu id, and agreeable writer, 
sensible but not profound, an enthusiastic 
amtteur rather than a specialist in any- 
thing, above all a very Latural human 
bemg behind the author. Quintihan speaks 
warmly of his unaffected charm. Landor 
has an ‘Imaginary Conversation* between 
Xenophon and the younger Cyrus. 

Xe'nophon of Ephesus, see Novel, 
Xe'rxes, see Persian Wars, 

Xu'thus {Xmdho8\ (1) see //eUenesand 
Deucalion; (2) see Jon. 

Z 

Za'greus, see Dionysus Zayreua, 

(Zenofi), (1) of Elea (ft, c. 460 B.O.), 
a follower of Parmenides ((!•▼•) in the 
Eleatie school of i>hilosophy. He sup- 
ported tbe tearliing of his master by point- 
ing out the paradoxical results of the 
views on space and time held by the sup- 
porters of other philosophical doctrines. 
T4«> best known of those paradoxes is that 
of 'Achilles and the Tortoise’. He figures 
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in the 'Parmenides* of Plato (q.y.)- (2) of 
Citium in Cyprus {fl, c. 300 B.c.), rcfyarded 
by his conteinporarios as a Phoeuidan, the 
foimder of the Stoic school of philosophy 
fsee Stoics). Zeno bccanie the teacher 
and friend of AntiKonus Gonfitus (see 
Maccdoniat § 3). * Amoue: his pupils was 
Sphaerus, who inspired the revolution of 
Cleomeiies III at Sparta (q.v., § 5). Athens 
honoured Zeno with a public luneral, as 
a man who ‘ had made his life an example 
to all, for he followed his own teaching*. 

Zeno'bia, widow and successor in a.d. 260 
or 267 of Odenathus, ruler of Piilm>ra, 
a city state in Syria which from the 
2nd o. A.D. had enjoyed the favour and 
lirotection of successive Roman emperors. 
Zenobia was an ambitious woman uho 
invaded Asia Minor and Kgyiit in open 
hofatilily to Rome. She uas captured and 
deposed by Aurelion (272) and I'almjra 
was utterly destroyed. 

Zeno'dotus (Ztnodotos) of Kphi^su^, 
scholar and critic, the first head of the 
Alexandrian Library (ft. c. 285 B.r,); sec 
Teiis ami Stvdies, § 2. lie was the cailiost 
sclentilic editor of Ilomer, basing his text 
on a comparison of numerous inanin crlpts. 
He also produced an edition of lleoiod’s 
'Theogony*. 

Ze'phyrus (Zephtiros), In Grcik mytho- 
logy, the personifleat ion of t he \N'cst W uid, 
the father of Achilles* horses Xanthus and 
Ualiiis (q.v.); sometimes also represented 
as husband of Ins (q.v.). 

Ze'thus (Zethos), see ArUiope. 

Zeugi'tai, see Athens, § 2. 

Zeu'gma (‘yoking’), a fiiruro of speech in 
which a verb or adj<*ctive is use * with two 
nouns to one of which only it is stiutly 
applicable; e.g. 

KvKXcitncov h* is yaiav iXcvoao^cv iyyvs 

iovTwv, 

KanpovT* axnaw re tf>doyY7jv 6tu)v re kql alytov 
^ (Horn. 0<I. IX. 166-7) 

where iXcvoooaev Is not strictly applic- 
able to (ftOoyyiQV. 

Andls quo strepltu«janua, quo nenius 
Inter pulcbra satum tecta remugiat 
Ycntls, et posltas at glaciel iilves 
puro iiumlno Jupiter t 

(II or. Od. III. X. 5-7) - 

t 

where the verb 'audis* Is used with two 
clauses to the first of whloh only it is 
applicable. Of. Syllepsis. 

Zeus, in Greek mythology the youngest 
(according to Homer the oldest) son of 
Cronus (q.v.), whom he overthrew and 
succeeded as the supremo god. The name 


is apparently from a root meaning ‘ bright *, 
and Zeus is the god of the sky and the 
weather, but also associated with most 
aspects of human life. Ho was bom in 
Crete, according to what is probably the 
oldest legend, or in Arcadia and brought 
to Crete, where ho was liidden in a cave 
on Alt. Dicte (q.v.) or All. Ida, and fed by 
the goat Amalthea (q.v.). Tiie Curetes 
(q.v.), in order to conceal him, drowned 
his ciics by their noisy ritual. After the 
ovortlirow of Cronus, Zeus and Ids brothers 
divided tiip universe by casting lots, Zeus 
obi ui Ding hcavi'ii. Poseidon the sea, and 
Had OH tiio underworld. The legend in 
parts points to a Cretan origin; on the 
other hand Zous appears to have been the 
princijial deity of the Hellenes when they 
migrated into Oieocc. 

Zeus is pt‘prcBcntcd in various legends 
us the ctmsorl of a number of goddohsos. 
IhiL llie (iroeks wore nionf)gamous, and 
tbe idea tinuUy prevailed thut Zeus had 
but (me legitimate spouse, generally Hera, 
t(» w bom, how ot er, he was unfalth^. HIh 
imlon^ with moiial women may bo ac- 
eounted for in soiuo eases by the elaim of 
royal liousea to be cleMc(‘nded from him. 
According to Hesiod he was first married 
to Mentis ^^^i‘i(lom) and their child was 
Athene (q.v.); tlio latter was probably a 
l»re ilellcMiic goddosH, end the myth may 
be due to a desire to reconcile her existeiice 
with tbe cult of the iiivad(*rs. His other 
(Lief alijiinees were with Denieter, by 
wliom ho had l^crsophone ^qq.v.); with 
Lotu, b> whom he had Apollo and Artemis 
(qq.y.); and with Hera, by w'hom hr had 
Hebe, Art's, and Eilcilhyiu (qq.v.). From 
l)i-> alliunet' with Mala, daughter of Atlas, 
was born Hermes (q.v.). For his allioncos 
with iiioj’toi women see IJitmi/sus (for 
Seinclo), A mphdnnm (for Alemenc), Vanae, 
Jo. Eurofta. Aniiopc, Lfda. 

Zeus is the dispenser of good and evil in 
he dtstmies of men, but principally of 
rood; he is the father and saviour (Zeus 
Soter) of men. He is the giver of the law's 
that rule the course of events, and he 
knows tlie future, and somotimes reveals 
it to men by portents and oracles. He sees 
that justice is done and punishes perjury. 
He is the defender (d the bouse (I/erkeios), 
of the hemth (Kphestios), of the rights 
of hospitality (Xenios), and of liberty 
hlrutherios). As Zeus Ktesios he is the 
g luidian of property and his image is set 
u# in the store-room. As Zeus Chthonios 
he is the god of the earth and a giver of 
fertility. He is supreme among the gods, 
and lii^ted in his universal power only by 
the mysterious dictates of Fate. He corre- 
sponds to, and was identified with, the 
Roman Jupiter (q.v.). See also lo/coeus. 
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EeuM Confuiatua 

Zeus Is represented in art, notably in 
the Vatican bust (t houfcht to l)o an imita- 
tion of the statue by Phidias), with a noble 
boarded face, marked by calm and benig- 
nity. lie is generally sliown holding the 
thunderbolt (an object sometimes con- 
ceived as like a dumbcll with conical ends) 
and the aegis (a fringed goatskin or shield), 
the latter when shaken a source of terror 
to his enemies, sometimes interpreted as 
a thunder cloud. 

Zeuft Confutd'tust sec Lurian* 

Z^'xis, of Hernclca in S. Italy, one of the 
most famous painters of ancient Greece, 
who flourished in the latter pnit of the 
.'ith c. D.c., celebrated for his success in 
rendering the l>eaul\ of female forms. His 
skill in producing Illusion is attesied bv 
the storj’ that binls flew down to peck ni 
a bunch of grapes that he liad painted fef. 
I*arrhaa}ys). One oi his most ctlebrattd 
pairitingH was a picture of Helen for the 
temple of TTcra on Uic Lacinian promon- 
tory in Magna (Iraecia. Anot her, a iiietiiro 
of n CVTitaurcssarnl her voiing, is described 
hv Liiciun. Then* is n tale tb.it in* da d of 
laughing ot a comleal puture of an old 


woman that he had Shawn. See also 
Paint ino, 

Zmy'ma, a short epic poem in Latin on 
the myth of ^rj-irha and Adonis (q.v.) by 
C. Hclvius Cinna (q.v.). It was worked up 
by Its author for niiio years, and was a 
typical instance of tho ififluence of Aloxan- 
diiaiiisra (q.v.) on Roman poetry. Catullus 
predicted immortality for it, but only three 
lines survive. 

Zo'ilus iZoilos) of AmphlpoIIs, rhetorician 
and critic of the 4lh c. ii.c. who signalized 
himself by his strictures on ITomer, wrilh 
which he filled nine books, lie criticized 
liim mainly on points of invention (such 
as tho dcHcription of tho companions of 
Odysseus ns ‘weeping* when turned into 
swim*), but also on points of grammar. 
Tradit ion relates that the indignant Oroekfl 
nsM'rabled at a festival threw iiim down 
from tho Seironian icK-ks (see Knron). 
His name* has beeomo proverbial for a 
eandng c litie. 

Zo'simus (ZoRimo^) (5th o. a.p.) author 
of an evtniil history in four books, in 
(•reek, of tho Homan Linpirt' to about 

A.P. no. 


I ATTN lANdUVOK 


LatlnlstholangiLogoofthcCil v of Rome*, 
which spread with t ho ]>ower of Home* iiiit il 
It liet'amo the langiiagoifif nio-)t of w’t‘st<Tn 
Eurojio. Italian, iVc'neh, Sfianish, i’ortii- 
guese, and aNo Uouni.inian dciive from it. 

Tho local Hpeeeh of Rome was one of 
several closely related dialects which 
formed tho Itai.K’ group in tho Indo- 
Kiiropean family of languages. Of these 
dialects tlio best known, upai t from Latin, 
are Oscav, spoken in the Sanuut^ teiri- 
lorios, and T^mbuian from the district 
north-cast of Rome; hut t hey are rc'eorded 
only in inscriptions, proper names, and the 
writings of early gramindrians. Classical 
Latin has some irregular forms winch ap- 
pear to bo borrowed from dialects, o.g. b )8 
‘ox’, anser ‘goose*, where ono vrould ex- 
pect *uoff, *fianiter. 

In tho course of Its loner history, Lai In 
underwent conbiderahle change; aud tho 
development of tho literary lariguago was 
particularly inflin*need iiy tlreek. The 
following periods are distinguished: Eafty 
Latin up to about 100 b.c.; Classical Latin 
from 100 B.c. to the death of Augustus, 


A.D. 14 (tJ)o literary activity of Cicero and 
C.KNir gives import. anee to tho 

yo.irs 81-1,1 B.c.); ‘.silver* Latin isapjillcd 
tiJ^’tlie post-Cliissical period up to alioiit 
A p, 150, to iij.iik a falling-oil from tho 
preceding ‘ golden* ago. Late Lai in mei’ges 
into Medieval Ltathi. In all the^c stages 
Latin wa.s a literary language. Tho un- 
ciiltiv'fited b])oken language v\ Inch survived 
in Italian, French, Ac., is called Vulgar 
Latin. 

Tho host sketch of the IiLtory of Latin 
is A. Meillet’s Esquisse fl'iine hisfoire de la 
lanqiLP laiinc. (lood lii'.torieal grnmiuars 
aio \V. M. Lindsay, Shurtuishrical lAitin 
Gmm/aar (elementary); W. Sommer, Uaad- 
buch dir latiinOiCJirn Laid- und Eormen- 
. Itrhre; F. .Stolz, II. Sehnialz, &e., 
Lntdnischc Oammnfik leompleto work of 
' reference). For et \ mology consult Ernout 
and Meillet, Diciionniiirc itymologiqae de, la 
]'lanquc lafnie and Waldo fyid Hofmnmi, 
Jjdun ischrs etyitwlogisches IV ortrrb uch. 
Fur the later development of Latin and 
its influence on Enghsh, see H. Bradley 
in The Legacy of Home (Oxford). 
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TABLE OF WEIGHTS AND MEASUKES 

(AH Enjliah equivalents are ordy approximate) 

GREEK 

Weights (commercial). 

(AoginolaD and coniirierc ial 


Attic Bloiulaid) 

2 TJfJLLCJ^oXa 

=-= 1 o/?oAo9 

0-036 oz. 

6 SPoXol 

= 1 Spax/ii; 

0-22 oz. 

12 „ 

1 arar-qp 

-- 0-43 oz. 

100 hpa)QJLal 

- 1 pvd 

==- 1-39 lb. 

6,000 „ 

1 rdXamov 

83-5 lb. 

Distance. 


(Attic standnid) 

2 8ahTi)Aot 

\ - 1 ICOI^'SdAo*? 

- 1*46 in. 

breadths’) 

16 

= ] TrOD? 

- ] 1-65 in. 

20 

^ 1 TTXrywv 

1-21 ft. 

24 

- 1 Tnjyuy 

- 1-46 ft. 

24 woScff 

— 1 ppjpa 

- 2 ft. 6 in. 

6 

1 dpyvia 

- 5-8 ft. 

100 „ 

— 1 rrXedpov 

•= 97 ft. 

600 „ 

— 1 orrdhiov 

- 582 ft. 

30 oraSia 

- 1 Trapandyyrj^; 

— 3‘3 miles 

Square measure. 

The unit is a square ^ 

Wf>v- 9124-5 sq f1. 

- acre 

50 irAeOpa 

1 yi'r/s' 

11 acTCS 

Capacity (liquirl and dry 

measuT s) 


The unit in a KvaOo^ ( 

0 OS English pint). 


1 \ KvaOoL 

1 o^v^affxiv 

0 12 pint 


1 KOTvXrf 

0-48 pint 

12 „ 

1 ^€crrr}<; 

0-96 pint 

4 Korv^ai 

— 1 yomf 

1-92 pints 

measures , 

only) 1 

1 i^fZipvos “= 

11 gallons 4 pints 

(liquid 

measure 864 KvaOoi 

1 dp(f>op€VS = 

8 gallons 5 pints 

onlv) 

(. 1 /WTpTJTiJf) 
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BOMAN 


Weights. 

3 grana hordei (‘barley-corns’) — 1 siliqua 
144 siliquae = 1 uncia 

=*0'96 oz. 

1,728 „ or 12 unciae 

= 1 as or libra 

= 0-72 lb. 

Distance. 

digiti 

=: 1 uncia 

-= 0-97 in. 

12 unciae 

= 1 pes 

- 0-97 ft. 

3 pedes 

1 passus 

— 4 ft. 10 in. 

1,000 passus 

— 1 Homan mile 

= 1,620 yards 

Square measure. 

1 jugcnim - 1 acre 

Capacity (liquid and rby measures). 

The unit is a cocle<a or ligiila (a * spoonful ') 

0*02 pint 

4 cocleaiia 

1 cyathus 

O-OS pint 

0 

1 acetabulum 

0-12 pint 

2 acetabula 

1 quartarius 

0*24 pint 

2 qnaiiarii ~ 

1 hemina 

0-48 j)int 

2 heminae ~ 

1 sextarius 

0-96 pint 

[ g bextaiii 

1 seinirapdius 

7-G8 pints 

meabines j ^ .seniiinodii - 
only) 1 

1 modius - 

1 gallon 7 pints 

(12 heminae or 

1 congius = 

5-76 pints 

(liquid 1 0 sextarii 

measures / g eongii 

1 cadus or am- =- 

6 gallons 6 pints 

only) 1 

l20am])hoiae - 

})hora 

1 cuUeus 

115 gallons 



DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES 

1. GBEEK AND ROMAN HOUSES 

(o) General pla*i of a typical fifth-century Greek house. 

A. TTpoOvpov (porch) 

B. rj atfAeio; 6 vpa (main entrance) 

C. aOAiJ (a courtyard flanked by a ct>loni)a(lo and sloopiiig-chambors) 

D. Altar 

E. Sleepinpj-rooms, store-rooms, &c. 

F. Andronitis (men’s quarters) 

G. Gunaikonitis (women’s quarters) 

H. PaXavoyrri Ovpa (a bolted door) 

K.. 17 pLiravXos Ovpa 

P. ? Traards 

The exact nature and purpose of K and P are doubtful. The women’s 
quarters wore soinotimes situated 011 a second story. From B. C. Kidor’s 
The Greek Houae, fig. 40 (Cambridge Uiiiveihity Prosb). 

(h) House of the Veitii at Pompeii. Houses like tliis w(tc common in classical 
times in places where space was nut Ucknig. The rooms arc grouped round 
tlie atria and the ponslylo, and by this means tlu» Jiouso is mainly lighted, the 
windows cwerlooking the stivcd bcMiig f»*w and small. Tfle entrance is by the 
vestthulurn (bottom of plan) through the fawts to the main atrium ; a smaller 
atrium is to be sec'n to the right . About this are rooms for slaves anil a kitchen 
(B). Tn early Roman houses family life ccnlrcd n)unil Uio atrium ; but in Inter 
times it became a public rocc'ption room. A- A indii'alc alae, rooms in which 
the imagines of noble families stood. There is no tabllnnm in this example. 
C-C-C are dining-rooms. Tlu' [leristyle, a feature borrow'od from Groi‘ce, is a 
courtyard garden. Besides the main peristyle there is a smaller peristyle 
below the largo apartment D. A second story inn along the street front and 
covered part of the rest of the hchise. Foi a reconstruction of the external 
appearance see A. Mau’s l*ompeii, ?Av hje and a?t, Fngl. Iransl., fig. 158 
(Macmillan & Co,, Ltd.), from which this figuie is taken. 

(r, d) The so-called Casa di Diana at Ostia. Hoiis(‘s of this typo, which are 
much closer to moflom buildings than (5), hnv(‘ been found in somi' numbers 
in the commercial town of Ostia, where lack of bj)ace led to vortical rather 
than horizontal development in building Liglit is given by windows ovor- 
lookmg the street, though in this example tlicrc is also a courtyard in the 
centre of tho block. Tho ground floor jf luiildings like this often consisted of 
shops or ware^liouses. One or two sets of stairs gave access to tho upper stories, 
which wore divided into sets of apartments varying in size. Note tho pro- 
jecting balcony above tho second floor, a common feature in this typo at Ostia. 
The insulae or blocks of flats, referred to by Martial and Juvenal, probably 
resembled these Ostian houses, except that in many cases tho sets of apait- 
monts must have been smaller and more squalid. Fri'in G. Calzn’s Ostia: 
Guido storwo monumentale^ figs. 1 8 and 20 (Fratolli Treves Kditori, Milan). 

2. ROMAN VILLAS AND ROMAN CAMP 

(a) Villa at Spoonloy Wood, GIos. A good example of the bipartite corridor 
type. The nucleus of the house is tlio SE. side, where a long i*octaTigular building 
is fronted by a veranda-like corridor. At each end of this block is a deep wing, 
a very common feature in British \ Jlas. Tho chief livixig rooms seem have 
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been m the SE side ; of the wings, that to the S W contemed ifaths and other 
well warmed rooms for wmter use , that to the NE unheated rooms This 
wing 18 cut off from the lest of the house and may have been given over to 
Bla\68 Note the depth of the wings and the complete enclosure of the court- 
yard The whole measures 170 feet by 190 feet For types of Roman villas 
Briiam see R G Collingwood's Archaeology of Roman Britain^ 7 (Mothuen 

& Co , Ltd ), from which this example is taken 

{h) Villa at Mayen near Coblenz Excavation on this site has revealed eight 
OP possibly nine stages in the construction of the central buildings, and as a 
result light has been thrown both on the nature of the villa as such and on the 
development of the corridor house Tt is now possible to see the villa system 
gradually de\ eloping out of an earher native economy of isolated fauns The 
oiiginal building at Mayen is a farmhouse of the La T^ne cultuie It was an 
oblong structure, like a barn This discovery dispro\es the theory that the 
corridor m a conidor house was the livmg room and the reclangiilar blofk 
behmd it an open courtyard In the Mayen villa the corridor was coitainly 
added to the original building The rooms at the ends of the central hall, 
one of which was piobahly a tower, aie also later additioi s, but there is no 
sign of the development of wmgs, as at Spoonley Ironi A Grenier, Manud 
d archeologie Gallo rowainpt 'vol \i, pL u, tig 271 (\ Picard, Pans), after 
Oelmann, Bonn Jahrh 

(r) Plan of Roman camp A legionaiy camp of Iho late republican poiiod. 
I rom H Stuait Jones s Companion to Roman History, p 230 

3 and 4 GREl K AND ROMAN ARMOUR 

3 («) (Treck hoplilo In this drawing the hof hto hf^ds a helmet {Kpdvo^) 

(ntjrmally of bronze, though hometimc's of leather) in liib right luuict in liis loft 
a spear (Sopu) and leather blue Id {doms), with metal iim and boss I he device 
paintod on the In tier is customaiy such a device, m the fifth centurj, often 
lepiesented the bac^o of the btate to which the man boloiigod The miin 
protection of the bocly is the daipaf, a ci^tass of loathe i or liiion with me tal 
plates Below it the gioin is covered by leather nrcpvyes On his legs the 
hoplite wears bron/e greaves (/o^/atScs) On his left side, beneath his shicdd, is 
a short sword ((i<t>ns) 1 he dross is complotod by a c loak taken off for battle, 

and not roprost iitocl in this drawing, and by a 19 or ji i km w 01 n bone ath the 
breastplate Aftei P Gaichierandi< B JevotiB, Manual of Greek Antiqmtus, 

til? n 

( b ) Crook peltast In the fourth century b c the heavy aimour of the hoplite 
went out of favour and the lightci Hi>le of tlio polta^f was introduced Tor 
the hoplite s shield was substituted a light flat shield called f •nOery, whidi 
was not < ovoi ed with metal Pho Bopai gav e way to a Imon corslet The helmet 
and gi cav L8 wore maintained The whole equipment allowed of great mobility 
whilst permitting a ceitam amount of hand to hand fight ng 1 rom Gulick s 
Life of the Ancient Greeks^ fig 183 (Appleton Century Go ) 

4 Roman sc Ichors 

1 End of hist century b c (August m period) Foot soldic \ttic helmet 
with Phrygian crest, long plated cuftass, frmged, rectangular shield, Iberian 
sword 

2 Same period Foot *iolditr Helmet with button top of the Weisenau 
type, platecl ouinss, fringed rectangular shield, Iberian sword on right side 
w ith cross belt and sword bolt , pilum^ reinforced by metal cone , sleeved tunic 
and breeches (for service m cold climate?^ 
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3. Same period. Cavcdryman: Helmet of the Weisonau type with double 
mano ; coat of mail with half-sleeves ; large oval shield ; Tborian r,word worn 
on left side with cross bolt; hasta. 

4. Same period. Marinf : Etnisoo-rorinl hian hclniel : largo leather cuirass 
shaped to the body large oval shield, no boss; leather leggings, lace-boots; 
hasta. 

Ti. First cimtury a.d. Cavairf/man: Short plated cuirass, fringed; Attic 
hehnot. with ropreseritation of hair; hexagonal shield; Iberian sword with 
double knob, worn on right side on sword bolt; spear. 

t>. Same jieriod; Lcfjionary: Aitic-Hoinan lu^inot of the Woiseiiau typo; 
loatlK'i' coat, probably with a coat of mail nndenioath it; fringed brooches; 
Iberian sword, cross belt; cnnjahtm ttniifiae: piluni, reinforced by metal cone. 

Figures and descriptions from P. ('oiij.ssin‘h Lcs Arynts romainvs, pi. 3. 


T). GUKFK AM) HOMAN TIIKATHES 

(а) Theatre at Epidaunis in the Poloponnt'so, tlic best presorvod of Greek 
theatres. Hiiilf in the fourth century n.< . The jilaii shows; 1. ^I’be cm*l»estrn, 
wla'i-e the chorus daiK'od (the mark in i he contre lejircst'uts an altar, t ho dviie'Arj). 
"J. 'Pho stag(s wht‘iv the actors usually stood (Aoyeloi' or TTpooKrinov) 3. 'Pli<' 
oKTivri, the jiermanont backgrriimd to the action, originally of wood, later of 
stoiiG. 4. Tlio 7rapo3oi, entranct's to tlie theatre for the spi'ctalors, to the 
orchestra for the chorus. Ti. The auditorium, clivid<*(i by radial )>aMsagos into 
K-c/uK-iSesand horizontally hybia^iofiara, (From Hiugh’s A/tic Theatre, Ed. 3,p. 104.) 

(б) Theatre at Pompeii, jiroliably second century B.c., with all orations later. 

On the i)lan are shouri: I. Tlii^ postmieniuin or dit'Shing-room. 2. 'Phe stage 
{sraerm). 3. Tho orclK'rtlm, in lloman theatres usually tilled w'ilh seats tor 
jHu-sons of iinportanci'. 1. Th«' utui ravea^ alst> resonH*rl for imporlani jiorsons 
and scfiaratt^l from (lie media cavea (/#) by n praecinctio. The viedia cavea con- 
taiiK'd tht' bulk of tlu' scats, the sunmvi ravea {i}) being very small. 7. Trihwialin^ 
.small rc'ctaiignlar platlorms over, the vaulted entrances, reserved for the 
magistrate wlio gav«* the play arwJifor jiriestcssos. 8. A Ifink ot saffron water. 
This th(*atrc is iriainly of the type, but illustrates innovations made by 

the Unmans (o.g. seats in tin' orchestra, covered vapohoi, &v. And tho stage 
at PomptMi was much lower than that at Efiidaunis). From A. Man’s Pompeii, 
its life and art, Engl, transl., lig. 02 (Macmillan & Go., Ltd.). 


G. GREEK AND HOMAN TEMPLES 

(a) 'Pho PiirThoiion, built 447-4.'lS a.i*. Tho temple propiT divides into (wo 
parts. To t' o i*arft was the larger room, tho shrine (raeJs or rtlla) which con- 
tained tho statue of tho goddess. In front of this was a coliurint'd porch, tho 
prondos. Tlio ‘?mall(*r reborn was the Parthenon ))popor, and this and the 
porch boliind it (Mio opislhodomos) wore used as tireiisurics. The whole was 
surrounded by a peristyle of 4G colunuis. Tho tompk‘ is of tho tyjio classiliod 
by Vitruvius as poriph ral. From dompaniuh to tireek Sfudits, edited by 
L. Whibley, tig. 27a, 4a (Cambridge University l^ress). 

(h) The Maison Carreo at Nimes, built ,hy Antoninus Pius (r/. 161 a.d.). A 
simple temple of the pseudo-peripteral tyjie. In front of the ceMn is a portico. 
The temple stands on a platform (podium) 11 foot high and is reached by a 
dight of 19 steps. From W. J. Anderson, R. Phen6 Spiers, and T. Ashby, 
ArrJiitCitw^e of AncierU llonte, fig. 17 (B. T. Batsford, Lt<l.). 
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(c) Romano-Celtic temple near Harlow, Essex. In this type of building the 
simple rectangular cella of native design is modified by the addition of a 
verandah or portico, probably due to Roman influence. The portico is not, 
however, as in classical temples, of equal height with the roof of the ceZ2a. 
Tho latter is carried up some way beyond the portico roof, and light is let into^ 
tho shrine by clerestory windows. Tho forebuilding, which •may have been 
a raised platform, is very unusual in Romano-Celtic temples. Tho site (on a 
hill-top) is normal. Worship in these temples, which are only found north of 
the Alps, was usually to native deities, less often to Romanized native deities. 
Third or fljiirth century a.d. From an article by R. E. M. Wlieeler in 
Th^ Antigiuiries Journal April, (Society of Antiquaries of London)." 
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3. GREEK ARMOUR 
(For explanation sec j>age 466.) 



4. ROMAN ARMOUR 
{For explanation see pages 466—7.) 







GREEK AND ROMAN TEMPLES 
(For txplantion see page$ 467 - 8 .) 




7, ASIA MIJ^OR AND THE EAST 
Routes of Xerxes, Cyrus, Alexander, and the March of the Ten Thoi 
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14. a ROME UNDER THE REPUBLIC 
h CENTRE OF ROME UNDER THE EARLY EMPIRE 





